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WALKS  AND  TALKS  ON  THE  FARM.— NO.  I. 


I  asked  one  of  our  most  experienced  Rochester 
millers  to-day  what  was  the  cheapest  food  for  horses  ? 
After  a  moment’s  reflection  he  answered : 

“  Ground  peas.” 

Peas,  he  said,  were  “more  natural”  to  horses 
than  corn.  When  ground  they  make  very  strong 
feed.  I  have  no  doubt  that  horses  at  hard  work 
would  do  well  on  cut  feed — say  half  hay  and  half 
straw — moistened  with  water  and  dusted  over  with 
shorts  and  pea-meal. 

With  hay  at  $20  per  tun,  it  behooves  us  to  be  as 
economical  as  possible  ;  but  we  must  not  starve  our 
stock.  That  is  always  poor  economy. 

If  steaming  food  for  cattle  and  horses  will  ever 
pay,  it  will  pay  this  year.  I  have  just  bought  one 
of  Prindle’s  steamers,  but  have  used  it  but  little  as 
yet.  I  intend  to  steam  chaffed  corn-stalks  and  straw, 
mixed  with  a  few  small  potatoes  and  pumpkins  for 
the  cows.  One  objection  to  feeding  too  many  corn¬ 
stalks  is  that  they  hurt  the  gums  of  the  cows. 
Steaming  would  take  off  the  sharp  edges  of  the 
stalks,  and  make  them  more  digestible. 

My  neighbor,  Deacon  B.,  was  disposed  to  laugh  at 
me  to-day  for  estimating  corn-stalks  as  worth  as 
much  for  manure  as  wheat  straw.*  He  said  one 
load  of  stalks  would  make  as  much  manure,  as  five 
loads  of  wheat  straw.  In  rotting  down  a  heap  of 
straw  he  said  he  had  been  astonished  how  little  ma¬ 
nure  it  made. 

The  Doctor  happened  to  be  present,  and  the  Dea¬ 
con  asked  his  opinion.  “Well,”  said  he,  “if  the 
corn-stalks  are  cut  into  chaff,  I  should  prefer  them 
to  wheat  straw  as  manure.”  What  could  a  layman 
say  in  reply  to  a  D.  D.  and  a  Deacon  ?  I  could  but 
excuse  myself  by  saying  that  I  was  “  open  to  con¬ 
viction,”  and  only  gave  it  as  an  opinion,  acknowledg¬ 
ing  that  we  had  no  reliable  analyses  to  determine 
the  point.  I  question  very  much,  however,  whether 
a  tun  of  corn-stalks  are  worth  much  more  for  ma- 

*  See  Genesee  Former  for  November,  page  830.  It  is  there 
remarked :  u  We  have  no  reliable  analysis  of  corn-stalks,  and  es¬ 
timate  them  as  worth  tor  manure  as  much  as  wheat  straw.” 


nure  than  a  tun  of  wheat  straw.  The  fact  that  they 
do  not  rot  down  so  much,  but  make  more  bulk,  is  no 
proof  that  they  are  more  valuable.  You'  may  say 
the  same  thing  of  saw-dust ! 

If  you  have  a  good  cutting-box,  driven  by  horse 
power,  I  believe  it  would  pay  to  cut  up  all  the  corn¬ 
stalks  simply  for  the  greater  ease  of  handling  the 
manure.  - 

The  Deacon  is  feeding  a  cow  that  he  intends  to 
kill  in  a  few  weeks  for  his  own  use.  “  Nothing  like 
corn-beef,”  he  says,  “  for  hard-working  men.”  His 
cow  is  a  good  one,  with  a  slight  dash  of  Shorthorn 
blood  in  her,  and  thrives  surprisingly  under. the  fos¬ 
tering  care  of  the  Deacon. 

The  Doctor  said  he  had  a  cow  last  year  that  beat 
her.  He  keeps  but  one  cow.  He  buys  a  new  milch 
cow  every  spring,  and  sells  the  old  one  for  beef  the 
day  he  gets  the  new  one.  He  milks  her,' up  to  the 
day  he  sells  her  to  the  butcher.  It  is  a  mistake,'  he 
says,  to  suppose  that  you  can  not  fat  a  cow  while 
she  is  giving  milk.  The  cow  he  referred  to  gave 
nine  quarts  of  milk  the  day  she  was  butchered.  She 
dressed  over  1100  pounds  of  beef,  and  had  . 
pounds  of  rough  tallow  in  her !  The  butcher  paid 
him  $49  for  her,  but  told  him  afterwards  that  he 
would  give  $60  for  another  just  like  her.  The  Doc¬ 
tor  is  a  great  friend  to  dumb  creatures  of  all  kinds. 
He  believes  thoroughly  in  comfortable  stables,  suc¬ 
culent  roots  add  warm  corn-meal  pudding. 

He  frequently  asks  me  why  I  do  not,  in  the  Gene¬ 
see  Farmer,  urge  farmers  to  pay  more  attention  to 
feeding  their  young  stock,  and  especially  to  provide 
warm  and  comfortable  sheds,  for  them.  I  tell  him  I 
have  done  so.  “Well,”  says  he,  “do  it  again. 
Nothing  is  more  important,”  The  Doctor  is  right. 
But  what  can  be  done  to  correct  the  evil  ?  Farmers 
finow  that  it  is  pQor  economy  to  expose  their  cattle 
to  the  fierce  blasts  of  our  Northern  winters;  but? 
some  of  them  lack  energy,  and  not  a  few  lack  the 
means  to  provide  better  buildings,  sheds,  Ac.  There 
are  farmers  who  have  barns  enough,  but  they  are 
not  properly  arranged.  The  liorse-barn  is  in  one 
place,  the  cow-barn  in  another,  and  the  grain-barn  in 
another— all  detached  from  each  other.  ?SQw  if  a 
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proper  site  was  sheeted  and  these  barns  placed  so 
as  to  form  a  quadrangular  barn-yard,  sheltered  from 
the  north,  west  and  east,  and  only  open  to  the  south, 
it  would  certainly  he  far  better  for  the  animals  and 
more  convenient  for  the  farmer. 


I  have  a  few  head  of  young  cattle  that  are  in 
good  condition.  The  butcher  offered  me  $35  per 
head  for  them,  but  I  think  beef  will  be  higher  in  a 
month  or  two.  I  wrote  to  John  Johnston  asking 
his  opinion  in  regard  to  feeding  them.  In  reply  he 
says  : 

“  If  your  steers  have  never  been  fed  grain,  they 
will  do  as  well  or  better  for  the  first  month  on  three 
ot  four  quarts  of  corn-meal,  (not  corn  and  cob  meal,) 
as  they  will  on  double  the  quantity.  Your  steers 
will  eat  twenty  pounds  each  of  good  hay  per  d&y, 
and  on  the  average  say  four  and  a  half  quarts  of 
meal  per  day  until  the  first  of  March ;  and  if  the 
hay  is  first-rate,  and  they  are  properly  attended  to, 
with  good  sheds,  well  littered,  and  the  steers  of  the 
right  kind,  you  may  expect  them  prime  beef  in 
ninety  or  a  hundred  days. 

“You  will,  perhaps,  see  no  gain  for  the  first 
month,  and  perhaps  there  will  be  none,  but  the  third 
month  they  will  gain  more  than  during  the  two 
first.  Cattle  that  have  been  accustomed  to  grain 
[the  previous  winter]  will  improve  rapidly  from  the 
start.” 

Beef  cattle,  he  thinks,  must  certainly  advance 
greatly  before  spring ;  but  whether  it  will  pay  to 
fatten  them  depends  much  on  the  kind  of  cattle. 

“  If  you  were  here,”  he  writes,  “  I  could  show  you 
the  right  kind  of  cattle  to  fat.  I  have  a  pair  of 
five-year  olds  that  gain  more  per  day  than  any  I 
ever  fed.” 

I  hope  Mr.  J.  will  inform  us,  through  the  Farmer , 
how  much  they  gain  during  the  winter. 

He  adds  that  on  account  of  the  high  price  of  hay 
and  grain  many  farmers  in  his  neighborhood  are 
selling  off  their  eattle  at  ruinously  low  prices ;  and 
some  who  had  bought  sheep  to  fatten  are  selling 
them  at  a  loss  rather  than  to  run  the  risk  of  feeding 
them. 

Rothschild,  the  great  banker,  and  the  richest  man 
in  the  world,  was  once  asked  how  he  made  his 
money.  “  By  buying,”  he  replied,  “  when  everybody 
was  selling,  and  selling  when  everybody  was  buying.” 

The  principle  is  undoubtedly  a  correct  one ;  but 
the  trouble  is  how  to  ascertain  when  everybody  is 
selling.  A  great  many  people  are  selling  their  cat¬ 
tle  and  sheep,  but  still  there  are  many  others  who 
are  holding  on  for  higher  prices — especially  of 
sheep.  It  can  hardly  be  possible  that  sheep  will  be 
lower  before  spring,  but  it  is  an  open  question 
whether  they  will  be  enough  higher  to  pay  the  cost 
of  keeping,  attendance,  &c. 


I  got  a  letter  from  my  friend  “  S.  W  ”  this  morn¬ 
ing.  He  says  there  can  no  longer  be  any.  doubt  that 
on  very  rich,  well-drained  land  the  16  or  18-rowed 
Southern  Ohio  Dent  corn  will  yield  one-tliird  more 
to  the  acre  than  any  corn  of  the  round  Flint  va^ 
riety.  His  neighbor,  Joseph  Wright,  has  raised  the 
Ohio  Dent  corn  for  several  years.  He  puts  on  twenty 
two-horse  loads  of  manure  to  the  acre,  and  I  have 
myself  seen  some  of  liis- corn-stalks  that  were  twenty 
feet  high.  It  is  essential  to  get  the  seed  corn,  at 
least  every  other  year,  from  the  Southwest.  If  the 
seed  raised  here  is  planted,  the  tendency  is  to  a 
shorter  kernel  and  a  larger  cob. 

But  it  is  getting  dark.  Let  us  go  into  the  house. 
Have  you  seen  Ik  Marvel’s  new  book,  My  Farm  of 
Edgewood.  I  do  not  know  when  I  have  read  any¬ 
thing  which  pleased  me  so  much.  It  is  charmingly 
written,  and  quite  as  fascinating  as  a  romance.  A 
few  years  since  he  bought  a  farm  near  New  Haven, 
and  in  this  book  gives  us  some  account  of  his  expe¬ 
riences  of  New  England  farm  life. 

Having  concluded  to  “  turn  milkman”  and  adopt 
the  practice  of  soiling,  he  removed  most  of  the  old 
fences,  and  threw  eighty  acres  of  flat  land  into 
one  field.  The  neighbors,  who  cling  to  two-acre 
lots  and  pinched  door-yards,  opened  their  eyes  and 
mouths  very  widely  at  this.  “  The  Squire’s  making 
this  ere  farm  into  a  parade-ground,  a’n’t  he  ?  ”  said  one. 
“  Ef  a  crittur  gets  loose  in  such  . a  rannge  as  that,” 
said  another,  “  I  rather  guess  he’ll  have  a  time  on't.” 
“There  won’t  be  no  great  expense  for  digging  ’o 
post-holes,”  truly  remarked  a  third. 

His  cash  account  the  first  year  showed  a  loss  of 
$1,052.  This  was  to  be  expected.  The  third  year 
he  realized  a  profit  of  $615.  This  has  a  more  cheer¬ 
ful  look,  but  is,  as  he  says,  “  not  gorgeous.”  The  fifth 
year  his  profits  were  $988,  and  besides  his  farm  is  in 
better  heart  and  much  improved  in  appearance  and 
value. 

He  gives  an  amusing  account  of  his  experience  in 
buying  cows.  One  man  tried  to  sell  him  an  old  cow 
with  the  tell-tale  wrinkles  rasped  out  of  her  horns. 
On  looking  in  her  mouth  he  found  that  there  was 
not  a  tooth  in  her  head.  On  looking  accusingly  at 
the  rural  owner,  who  was  quietly  cutting  a  notch  in 
the  top  rail  of  his  fence,  he  remarked : 

“Waal,  yes,  kinder  rubbed  off;  but  she  bites 
pooty  well  with  her  gooms.” 

Another  man  sold  him  a  cow  that  was  admirable 
in  every  point  of  view,  but  she  proved  to  be  an  in¬ 
veterate  kicker. 

“  The  books  recommend  gentleness  for  the  cure  of 
this  propensity  ;  so  does  humanity  ;  I  concurred  with 
both  in  suggesting  that  treatment  to  Patrick. 

“  ‘  Gintle  is  it  ?  And  bedad,  sir,  she’s  too  ould  for 
a  cure.  I’m  thinking  we  must  tie  her  legs,  sir ;  but 
if  ye  orders  it,  bedad,  it’s  meself  can  be  gintle. 
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“  ‘  Soli,  Moolly — soli — soli  (and  a  kick) ;  soli,  ye 
baste  (a  little  livelier),  soli  (and  a  kick) — sob,  blast 
ye ! — soh,  Moolly — soh,  Katy — SOU  (and  a  crash) : 
och,  you  ould  baste  ye — take  that !’  and  there  is  a 
thud  of  the  milking  stool  in  the  ribs. 

“  The  *  gintleness’  of  Patrick  is  unavailing.  But 
the  cow  is  an  excellent  animal,  and  not  to  be  hastily 
discarded.  Milker  after  milker  undertook  the  con¬ 
quest,  but  with  no  better  success.  The  task  became 
the  measure  of  a  man’s  long-suffering  disposition ; 
some  gave  over,  and  lost  their  tempers  before  the 
first  trial  was  finished ;  others  conjured  down  the 
spirit  by  all  sorts  of  endearing  epithets  and  tender¬ 
ness,  until  the  conquest  seemed  almost  made  ;  when 
suddenly  pail,  stool  and  man  would  lapse  together, 
and  a  stream  of  curses  carry  away  all  record  of  the 
tenderness.  We  came  back  at  last  to  Patrick’s 
original  suggestion :  the  legs  must  be  tied.  A  short 
bit  of  thick  rope  passed  around  one  foot  and  loosely 
knotted,  then  passed  around  the  second  and  tied 
tightly  in  double  knot,  rendered  her  powerless. 
There  was  a  slight  struggle,  but  it  was  soon  at  an 
end  ;  and  she  made  no  opposition  to  the  removal  of 
the  thong  after  the  milking  was  over.  With  this 
simple  provision,  the  trouble  was  all  done  away; 
and  for  a  whole  year  matters  went  well.  But  after 
this,  there  came  a  reformer  into  control  of  the  dairy. 
The  rope  was  barbarous ;  he  didn’t  believe  in  such 
things ;  he  had  seen  kicking  cows  before.  A  little 
firmness  and  gentleness  would  accomplish  the  object 
better ;  God  didn’t  make  cows’  legs  to  be  tied.  The 
position  was  a  humane  one  if  not  logical.  And  the 
thong  was  discarded. 

“  Well,  Patrick,’  said  I,  two  days  after,  ‘how  fares 
the  cow  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  And  begorra,  it’s  the  same  ould  baste,  sir.’ 

“  A  few  days  later  I  inquired  again  after  the  new 
regimen  of  gentleness  and  firmness. 

“  ‘  Begorra,’  said  Patrick,  ‘  she’s  kicked  him  again !’ 

“  A  week  passed ;  and  I  repeated  the  inquiries. 

“  ‘  Begorra,  she’s  kicked  him  again !  ’  screamed 
Patrick ;  ‘  and  it’s  a  divil’s  own  bating  lie’s  been 
giving  the  ould  baste.”  * 

The  moral  of  the  story  is — if  a  cow  is  an  invete¬ 
rate  kicker,  tie  her  legs  with  a  gentle  hand,  or  kill 
her.  Nothing  will  effect  a  cure. 

The  last  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  (or  as  it  was  formerly  called  the  Patent  Office 
Report,)  is  decidedly  the  best  volume  yet  issued.  In 
fact,  I  do  not  know  of  any  work  on  agriculture  that 
contains  so  much  real  practical  information.  The 
introductory  article  by  Commissioner  Newton  pre¬ 
sents  a  broad  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  agriculture. 

“The  United  States,”  he  says,  “are,  and  must 
always  remain,  an  agricultural  nation.  For  this  the 
soil,  the  climate,  the  institutions  of  the  country,  and 
the  age  of  the  world,  have  peculiarly  fitted  them, 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  take  all 
possible  measures  to  secure  to  the  agriculturists  of 
America  the  fullest  benefits  of  its  ample  resources. 

“It  is  hard  to  realize,  and  yet  as  true  as  Holy 
Writ,  that  some  who  shall  read,  to-day,  these  lines, 
will  live  to  see  one  hundred  millions  of  freemen 
dwelling  in  this  dear  land  of  ours.  With  peace  and 
•  union  restored,  based  on  equity  and  freedom ;  with 


all  the  conditions  of  agriculture  and  mental  pro¬ 
gress  fulfilled  •;  with  iron  bands  stretching  from  the 
pines  of  Maine  to  the  Golden  Gate ;  with  the  hum 
of  factories  on  ten  thousand  streams,  and  swift¬ 
winged  commerce  flying  to  distant  lands,  what  pen 
can  sketch  the  possibility  of  this  young  giant  of  the 
West?” 

Levi  Bartlett  furnishes  an  article  on  “Wheat- 
Growing  in  New  Hampshire.”  He  has  been  quite 
successful  in  doing  so,  and  is  of  the  opinion  that  it 
would  be  for  the  interest  of  the  farmers  of  the  Old 
Granite  State  to  raise  more  wheat  and  purchase  less 
Western  flour. 

The  ablest  article  in  the  Report  is  under  the 
modest  heading  of  “  Remarks  on  the  Physiology  of 
.Breeding,”  by  S.  L.  Goodale,  of  Maine.  It  abounds 
in  interesting  facts. 

The  name  of  the  writer  of  the  article  on  the  “  Con¬ 
dition  and  Prospects  of  Sheep  Husbandry  in  the 
United  States”  is  not  given,  but  it  is  evidently  from 
the  pen  of  a  master, 

Sanford  Howard,  Editor  of  the  Boston  Cultivator , 
gives  an  interesting  description  of  the  little,  hardy 
Irish  cattle  known  as  the  Kerry  breed.  It  has  been 
introduced  into  this  country,  and  will  doubtless 
prove  useful  on  the  poor  hilly  soils  of  some  sections 
of  New  England.  They  thrive  on  the  coarsest,  food 
and  yield  very  rich  milk,  while  they  fatten  easily 
when  liberally  fed. 

J.  J.  Thomas  contributes  an  article  on  “  Farm  Im¬ 
plements  and  Machinery,”  which,  like  everything 
from  his  pen,  abounds  in  useful  suggestions  and  im 
portant  facts.  He  states  that  the  capital  invested' in 
farm  implements  in  the  United  States  is  probably 
not  less  than  five  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 

Royal  Ashleaved  Kidney  Pot  at®. — We  have 
received  a  few  of  the  Aslileaved  Kidney  potato  from 
Mr.  Rivers,  of  Sawbridgeworth,  and  found  them 
when  cooked  a  mass  of  flour.  The  flavor  is  excellent, 
and  with  the  earliness  and  prolificacy  which  it  is 
said  to  have,  we  do  not  know  any  merit  it  ought  to 
possess  which  it  has  not. — London  Journal  of  Horti¬ 
culture. 

Is  this  a  new  potato?  We  were  acqnainted  with 
a  variety  bearing  this  name,  in  England,  twenty 
years  ago.  It  was  the  earliest  and  best  potato  we 
have  ever  seen.  It  closely  resembles  the  Mexican. 

Enormous  Yield  of  Wheat  from  a  Single 
Grain. — The  Brighton,  (Eng.)  Guardian  states  that 
at  the  Lewes  Flower  Show,  Mr.  Spary,  of  Chailey, 
exhibited  a  bundle  of  wheat  containing  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty-one  ears,  the  product  of  a  single  grain. 
This  enormous  yield  was  obtained  by  sowing  the 
seed  in  June,  and  dividing  the  parent  plant  into 
three  parts.  In  a  month  or  so  these  plants  were  re¬ 
divided  and  again  planted,  and  in  the  following 
spring  the  plants  were  again  divided. 
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DAIRY  FARMING, 

EXTRACTS  FROM  AN  ADDRESS  DELIVERED  BEFORE 
THE  ST.  LAWRENCE  COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY,  BY  JOSEPH  HARRIS. 

The  farmers  in  the  dairy  districts  make  a  great 
mistake  in  not  feeding  their  cows  with  richer  food. 
If  it  requires  twenty-five  pounds  of  hay  per  day  to 
keep  a  cow  in  a  condition  in  which  she  can  neither 
lay  on  fat  nor  give  milk,  it  is  evident  that  the  butter 
and  cheese  which  we  get  is  derived  from  the  food 
she  eats  over  and  above  this  twenty-five  pounds  nec¬ 
essary  to  keep  her  in  a  stationary  condition.  To 
feed  only  twenty-five  pounds  would  manifestly  he 
absurd.  Last  spring  I  was  in  Washington,  and 
went  out  to  see  the  army  in  Virginia.  I  passed  hun¬ 
dreds  of  heavy  wagons  drawn  by  three  pairs  of 
mules.  The  roads  were  almost  impassable,  and  the 
poor  mules  labored  hard  to  draw  the  wagons  through 
the  deep  mud.  Half  a  tun  of  hay  seemed  to  be  a 
good  average  load,  and  I  thought  the  mules  would 
eat  about  as  much  as  they  were  able  to  draw.  Now 
supposing  it  took  two  pairs  of  mules  to  draw  the 
empty  wagon,  it  is  clear  that  the  load  was  drawn  by 
the  third  pair.  There  were  three  pairs  to  each 
wagon  and  its  load.  Two  of  them  drew  the  wagon 
and  the  other  pair  drew  the  load !  It  is  so  in  feeding 
cows ;  twenty-five  pounds  of  hay  are  required  to  keep 
the  cow  alone  going — in  other  words  to  draw  the 
wagon— and  if  we  feed  another  five  pounds,  or,  in 
other  words,  attach  on  another  pair  of  mules— all  the 
load  of  milk  is  drawn  or  derived  from  the  five 
pounds  of  extra  feed.  You  feed  thirty  pounds  of  hay 
per  day,  but  it  is  only  the  five  pounds  that  produces 
milk.  Now  do  you  not  think  it  would  be  better  to 
feed  another  extra  five  pounds,  and  get  as  much 
milk  for  it  as  you  have  from  the  first  thirty  pounds  ? 
But,  you  say,  the  cow’s  stomach  will  only  hold  thirty 
pounds  of  hay  or  straw.  Very  well,  then  take  out  a 
few  pounds  and  supply  the  place  with  some  richer 
food,  such  as  pea  or  bean  meal,  mixed  with  a  little 
corn  meal  or  shorts.  In  this  way  you  can  get  the 
f.cow  to  eat  the  other  .extra  five  pounds.  You  will 
get  more  and  richer  milk,  and  more  and  better  ma¬ 
nure. 

One  thing  in  the  returns  of  the  last  census  of  this 
State  rather  surprises  me.  The  amount  of  cheese 
made  in  this  State  in  1860  was  one  million,  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  ninety-three  thousand,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  pounds  less  than  in  1850.  Americans  are 
not  great  cheese  eaters,  but  I  had  supposed  that 
there  was  sufficient  foreign  demand  to  insure  remu¬ 
nerative  prices.  It  seems  plain  that  if  the  farmers 
of  the  State  can  afford  to  send  wheat  to  England  and 
compete  with  the  English  growers,  our  cheese 
makers  can  certainly  do  so  ;  because  the  freight  on 
one  hundred  dollars’  worth  of  cheese  is  not  as  great 


as  on  one  hundred  dollars’  worth  of  wheat.  If 
cheese  making  does  not  pay  it  must  be  for  one  of 
two  reasons :  either  butter  commands  a  relatively 
higher  price  at  home,  or  the  quality  of  the  cheese  is 
not  such  as  is  wanted  abroad. 

I  find  from  the  last  London  Marie  Lane  Express 
that  English  cheese  is  quoted  at  12  1-2  cents  to  15 
cents  per  pound ;  and  American  at  only  8  1-2  to  11  1-2 
cents  per  pound— the  English  cheese  bringing  4 
cents  per  pound  more  than  the  American. 

Now  tins  difference  in  price  is  enormous,  for  it 
must  be  recollected  that  the  increase  in  price  is  all 
profit.  I  do  not  know  how  much  profit  you  ordina¬ 
rily  make  on  cheese,  but  at  present  rates  I  should 
not  estimate  it  at  more  than  2  cents  per  pound,  after 
allowing  a  fair  compensation  for  labor,  etc.  Now,  if 
American  cheese  in  England  brought  the  same 
price  as  the  English  cheese,  that  is,  four  cents  per 
pound  more  than  at  present,  the  profits  would  be 
three  times  as  great — for  the  cost  of  sending  it  to 
market  would  be  the  same  in  either  case. 

John  Bull  is  a  great  cheese  eater,  and  he  will  be 
very  glad  to  get  his  cheese  from  this  side  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  if  he  can  get  it  a  little  cheaper  than  it  can  be 
had  anywhere  else.  I  think  it  may  safely  be  as¬ 
serted  that  in  everything  that  relates  to  the  me¬ 
chanical  operations  of  cheese  making  American  dairy 
men  are  ahead  of  the  Old  World.  I  have  visited 
the  best  dairy  districts  of  England,  and  have  seen 
nothing  to  be  compared  with  the  appliances  used  in 
the  neighboring  counties  of  of  Lewis  and  Herkimer, 
and  I  doubt  not  in  St.  Lawrence,  also.  Take  Rowe’s 
Western  Reserve  Cheese  Vat  and  there  is  nothing 
equal  to  it  in  the  world,  unless  you  have  something 
better  in  this  section.  With  such  an  apparatus  and 
one  of  your  simple  mechanical  presses,  cheese  mak¬ 
ing  is  nothing  but  a  pleasant  pastime. 

Come  with  me  into  a  Cheshire  dairy.  It  is  5 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  punctual  to  a  moment 
the  cows,  forty  in  number,  are  brought  to  the  yard 
and  tied  up.  The  mistress  and  her  two  stalwart 
maids,  with  a  man  to  help  them,  sally  forth  with 
their  clean,  bright  tin  pails.  Now  all  is  still ;  not  a 
sound  is  heard  save  the  dropping  of  the  milk  as  it 
flows  regularly  and  rapidly  from,  the  udder  to  the 
pail,  which  is  held  up  from  the  ground  firmly  be¬ 
tween  the  knees  of  the  milker.  An  old  man  carries 
in  the  milk  to  the  dairy,  and  by  6  o’clock  the  forty 
cows  are  milked,  and  stripped,  and  on  their  way  to 
pasture.  Four  o’clock  in  the  morning  finds  the 
maid  and  her  mistress  in  the  dairy  taking  off 
quickly  and  almost  slyly — for  she  is  a  little  ashamed 
of  it — the  cream  from  the  surface  of  last  night’s  milk. 
It  is  then  put  into  a  large,  round,  heavy  old  fash- 
sioned  cheese  tub  —  a  portion  of  it  being  heated  by 
putting  it  in  a  tin  standing  in  a  cauldron  of  boil¬ 
ing  water.  By  5  o’clock  the  old  man  has  the  cows 
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again  in  the  yard,  and  by  six  the  new  milk  is  in  the 
tub  mixed  with  that  of  last  evening,  and  with  the 
portion  that  has  been  heated.  The  whole  is  at  a 
temperature  of  about  82°.  The  rennet  is  then  added  ; 
the  tub  covered  with  a  cloth,  and  they  then  sit 
down  to  breakfast. 

In  an  hour  the  cheese  has  come.  It  is  then  care¬ 
fully  and  gently  cut  up  into  small,  square  pieces  and 
allowed  to  settle.  As  it  settles  the  whey  is  dipped 
off  with  a  wide,  flat  bottomed,  shallow  tin.  \Vhen 
nearly  all  the  whey  is  thus  removed,  the  tub  is 
tilted  on  one  side  and  the  curd  placed  so  as  to  allow 
the  whey  to  drain  off.  A  semicircular  board  is  placed 
upon  it,  and  two  fifty-six  pound  weights  are  put  on 
the  board  to  press  out  the  whey.  The  curd  is  then 
placed  in  a  cloth  and  put  under  a  hand  press,  and 
pressed  till  it  is  quite  dry.  It  is  then  taken  out, 
broken  up  and  salted,  and  placed  in  a  cheese  mold 
with  a  cloth  around  it.  It  is  now  ready  to  be 
pressed,  but  where  is  the  press  ?  There  in  the  cor¬ 
ner  stand  three  large  square  blocks  of  stone,  the 
lightest  weighs  perhaps  half  a  tun,  and  the 
heaviest  three  or  four  tuns.  These  are  raised  by 
means  of  a  common  screw.  The  freshly  made 
cheese  is  placed  under  the  lightest  one  and  remains 
there  till  the  next  morning,  when  it  is  taken  out, 
skewered,  and  a  dry  cloth  put  around  it,  and  placed 
under  the  next  heaviest  press.  The  next  day  it  is 
again  removed,  the  cloth  changed,  and  then,  placed 
under  the  heavisest  press.  Three  days  to  press  a 
cheese  I  think  of  that,  ye  cheese  makers  of  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  and  bless  your  stars  that  you  were  not  born  in 
Cheshire ! 

You  coagulate  the  milk,  cut  up  the  curd,  scald  it, 
draw  off  the  whey,  break  up  the  curd,  salt  it,  put  it 
in  the  press,  pull  down  the  lever,  and  the  whol§  is 
done.  Unquestionably  the  American  process,  so  far 
as  mechanical  appliances  are  concerned,  is  the  more 
scientific.  And  the  fact  that  American  cheese  has 
retailed  higher  in  the  English  market  than  the  best 
Cheshire,  proves  that  cheese  can  be  made  by  this 
process  of  the  highest  quality. 

The  differences  between  the  two  processes  are : 
first,  we  scald  the  curd ;  and  second,  none  of  the 
whey  is  pressed  out  before  the  curd  is  salted.  The 
process  of  scalding  renders  the  curd  firmer,  and  the 
the  consequence  is  that  less  labor  and  time  are  re¬ 
quired  in  pressing.  Scalding  is,  in  fact,  a  quick  way 
of  pressing.  But  there  is  danger  of  scalding  too 
much  on  the  one  hand,  and  pressing  too  little  on  the 
other.  The  higher  we  scald  the  less  we  need  to 
press  ;  bnt  I  am  inclined  to  think  we  scald  too  much 
and  press  too  little. 

The  chief  fault  found  with  our  cheeses  in  Eng¬ 
land  is  that  the  whey  is  not  all  removed.  Thus 
Dr.  Voelcker,  Chemist  to  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society,  has  recently  analyzed  cheeses  made 


in  different  districts  in  England,  and  also 
some  from  America,  and  he  found  one  of  our 
cheeses  was  full  of  holes,  badly  made,  and  had  a 
very  strong  smell.  It  was  evident,  he  said,  that  the 
whey  was  not  carefully  pressed  out  in  making.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  analyzed  one  American  cheese 
which  he  says  was  as  nice  as  could  be  desired — ex¬ 
ceedingly  rich  and  of  good  flavor.  But  on  the  whole 
he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  good  materials  were 
even  more  thoroughly  spoiled  on  this  side  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  than  in  England. 

I  think  that  the  evil  lies  not  in  the  method  we 
adopt — for  I  am  satisfied  that  that  is  excellent — but 
in  the  want  of  due  care  in  carrying  it  out. 

But  the  one  grand  error  in  American  cheese 
making,  is  the  want  of  care  in  not  ripening  the 
cheese  before  it  is  sent  to  market.  We  all  know 
that  there  is  considerable  difference  between  a  good 
pear  and  a  mellow  one;  between  a  Baldwin  apple' 
now  and  after  it  has  been  kept  a  few  months  to 
ripen.  So  there  is  much  difference  between  curd 
and  cheese.  The  curd  is  the  green  apple,  the  cheese 
the  ripened  fruit.  If  you  were  going  to  send  hay  to 
market  you  would  not  send  the  green  grass  fresh 
from  the  field,  and  yet  you  often  sell  your  cheese 
when  it  is  as  green  as  grass. 

In  the  Cheshire  dairy,  to  which  I  have  alluded — 
and  which  was  celebrated  for  its  cheese — none  was 
ever  sold  until  it  was  six  months  old.  The  cheeses 
were  kept  in  a  moderately  warm  room  until  thor¬ 
oughly  ripened  and  cured,  with  that  outside  mold 
so  indicative  to  a  practiced  eye  of  a  rich,  fine-fla¬ 
vored  cheese.  I  think  this  selling  cheeses  while  still 
little  else  than  curd,  and  allowing  them  to  be  jolted 
and  jammed,  and  exposed  to  the  greatest  variations 
of  temperature,  is  enough  to  spoil  the  best  cheese 
that  ever  was  made.  The  wonder  is,  not  that 
cheeses  so  treated  sell  fo^  4  cents  per  pound  less  than 
the  carefully  ripened  Cheshire,  but  that  they  sell  at 
all  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  When  the 

cows  have  plenty  of  food  their  milk  is  richer  in  but¬ 
ter  and  cream,  or  curd,  in  the  fall  of  the  year  than 
at  any  other  season.  Dr.  Yoelcker  found  the  milk  of 
a  dairy  in  August  contained  3  1-2  per  cent,  of  butter 
and  3  of  curd.  In  November  the  milk  of  the  same 
cows  contained  5  per  cent,  of  butter  and  5  1-2  of 
curd.  One  gallon  of  the  November  milk  would 
make  nearly  twice  as  much  saleable  cheese  as  a  gal¬ 
lon  of  the  August  milk. 

The  great  aim  of  dairy  farmers  should  be,  there¬ 
fore,.  to  provide  the  cows  with  a  sufficiency  of  good 
food  at  this  season  of  the  year, 

I  have  never  tried  it,  but  it  strikes  me  that  oats 
cut  while  green  would  make  excellent  fodder  for 
milch  cows.  I  know  they  are  excellent  for  horses, 
and  if  a  few  peas  are  sown  with  the  oats  it  is  quite 
an  improvement. 
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BREEDING  HORSES, 

The  last  number  of  tlie  Journal  of  the  Royal  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Society  contains  an  article  on  breeding 
horses  from  the  pen  of  W.  Dickinson. 

Horses,  he  says,  should  be  bred  upon  a  dry  subsoil 
to  make  them  sound  in  constitution,  sound  in  wind, 
and  sound  in  color,  by  which  he  means  that  what¬ 
ever  be  the  horse’s  color,  it  should  be  a  deep,  not  a 
faint  one.  The  surface,  moreover,  should  be  fertile:, 
abounding  in  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime,  to 
grow  horses  of  full  size,  with  plenty  of  bone  and 
muscle.  Upon  this  subsoil  and  this  surface,  you 
may  expect  sound,  full-sized,  healthy  animals.  A 
wet,  spongy,  clay  soil  produces  delicate  constitutions, 
defective  wind,  pale  colors,  and  large,  flat  feet. 

He  advises  selecting  mares  for  breeding  when 
three  years  old.  They  are  more  free  from  defects,  cost 
less,  and  breed  better  than  when  older.  He  very 
properly  contends  that  none  but  the  best  mares 
should  be  selected. 

Mr.  D.  says  he  formerly  thought  there  were  no  better 
cart  horses  in  the  world  than  the  English ;  but  in 
1855  he  attended  the  International  Exhibition  in  Paris 
where  he  had  sent  some  Shorthorn  cattle.  “  There,” 
he  says,  “my  attention  was  attracted  to  a  class 
of  horse,  I  had  never  seen  before.  I  looked  at  them 
and  was’  astonished,  seeing  them  drawing  great  long 
carts,  as  long  as  the  English  wagons,  loaded  with 
immense  blocks  of  stone  (not  as  ours  are  loaded  in 
London  with  two  or  three  blocks,)  walking  nimbly 
away  the  whole  day  from  the  pit  to  the  building. 
These  immense  loads  of  stone  made  me  think  of  the 
three  or  four  dray-horses  drawing  at  a  much  slower 
pace  a  few  butts  of  beer  through  the  London  streets. 
These  horses,  walking  so  nimbly  with  these  great 
loads  of  stone,  were  not  so  fat  as  our  own  favorites, 
but  they  seemed  to  be  doing  twice  the  work.  Al¬ 
though  leaner,  they  bore  the  strictest  scrutiny  ;  the 
more  I  saw  them  the  more  I  admired  them.  Meet¬ 
ing  Mr.  Jonas  Webb,  I  called  his  attention  to  them. 
He  said  he  had  never  seen  such  before  ;  he  had  ob¬ 
served  a  horse  taking  into  the  show  yard  an  immense 
load  of  provender  for  the  cattle,  that  Astonished  him 
beyond  measure  ;  he  had  resolved  to  try  to  buy  him, 
but  he  lost  sight  of  him  that  day  and  never  saw  him 
afterwards.  I  thought  them  so  superior  to  ours, 
that  I  resolved  to  buy  one  to  take  home.” 

After  considerable  trouble  he  succeeded  in  finding 
one,  called  “  Napoleon,”  and  says  : 

« I  have  never  once  regretted  the  purchase.  He 
has  been  worked  on  my  farm  ever  since,  almost  -’al¬ 
ways  with  mares.  I  have  never  had  so  good,  quiet, 
active,  and  powerful  a  horse  before.  In  no  one  in¬ 
stance  has  he  given  us  any  trouble.  He  is  unlike 
our  English  cart-horses,  for  with  great  size,  (sixteen 
and  one-half  hands  high)  and  immense  substance,  he 


shows  a  dash  of  blood.  He  has  an  Arabian  head, 
not  small,  but  of  fine  character,  well  proportioned  to 
his  size.  The  neck  is  very  muscular  and  well  turned, 
the  shoulders  large,  very  deep,  without  lumps  on  the 
sides,  and  oblique,  such  in  shape  as  would  not  be 
objected  to  for  a  riding  horse.  The  bosom  open,  the 
fore  legs  magnificent  and  very  short,  with  great 
bone,  hard  sinews,  and  with  but  little  hair  upon 
them.  His  feet  are  perfect  in  shape,  and  perfectly 
sound  in  work ;  his  back  short,  rather  dipped, 
round  shaped  ribs,  large  loins,  rather  plain  droop¬ 
ing  hind  quarters,  very  large  thighs,  low  down, 
and  tightly  joined  together  with  prodigiously  pow¬ 
erful  clean  hocks,  and  very  short  hind  legs,  well  un¬ 
der  him.  We  never  had  a  difliculty  with  the  en¬ 
gine  or  thresher,  or  with  anything  in  the  mud  that 
Nap.  could  not  extricate  us  from.  His  stock  are  as 
good  and  kind  as  possible.  It  is  a  saying  with  the 
men  that  Nap.’s  colts  want  no  breaking.  My  mares 
are  small  and  active ;  the  stock  are  considerably 
larger  than  the  dams,  but  so  cleanly,  that  as  foals 
they  look  more  like  carriage  horses. 

“  I  think  the  cart  mares  to  work  and  breed  should 
be  of  moderate  size,  from  fifteen  and  one-half  to  six¬ 
teen  hands.  They  should  be  long,  low,  wide  and 
handsome,  compactly  made,  with  short  backs,  arch¬ 
ing  downwards,  and  with  wride,  table  shaped  loin. 
The  legs  should  be  short  and  clean,  the  bone  large, 
especially  behind.  They  should  be  good  walkers, 
and  as  I  recommend  working  the  mares  on  the  farm 
the  high  stepping  action  must  not  be  overlooked. 

“  When  the  foals  are  weaned  in  the  autumn,  they 
must  have  shelter  and  be  well  kept.  A  few  oats,  cut 
roots,  cut  hay  and  a  little  bran,  will  do  well  for  them 
till  they  go  to  grass  in  the  following  summer,  during 
which  time  the  colts  must  be  castrated.  In  the  win¬ 
ter  they  may  again  be  kept  in  the  sheds.  They 
should  never  be  allowed  to  get  poor.  They  will  be 
useful  at  three  years  old,  and  do  half  the  work  of 
horses,  if  kept  in  a  cool,  well  ventilated  stable.” 

In  regard  to  carriage  horses  he  says  more  atten¬ 
tion  must  be  paid  to  fine  heads  and  necks  than  is 
necessary  in  the  case  of  cart  horses.  They  may  be 
bred  from  mares  that  can  do  the  work  of  the  farm 
thoroughly  well.  They  should  be  well  selected  and 
the  high  stepping  action  not  overlooked.  Such 
mares  crossed  with  a  thoroughbred  horse  produce 
excellent  carriage  horses.  The  colts  must  not  be 
neglected  in  their  early  keeping.  If  they  are  starved 
when  young  and  afterwards  forced  by  high  feeding, ; 
strangles,  distemper,  roaring,  lameness,  etc., will  bethe 
result. 

Mr.  D.  thinks  saddle  horses  should  have  the  back, 
bone  slightly  arched,  while  draught  horses  should 
be  rather  hoHo  w  backed.  He  thinks  this  very  impor¬ 
tant. 

Mr.  D.  thinks  that  while  great  improvement  has 
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taken  place  in  cattle,  slieep  and  pigs,  thoroughbred 
horses  have  retrograded.  He  attributes  this  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  fashion,  of  running  horses  when 
two  or  three  years  old,  and  to  their  being  required 
to  carry  only  light  weights.  He  says  : 

“  I  saw  the  commencement  of  the  evil ;  I  now  see 
the  consequence.  There  was  no  longer  any  induce¬ 
ment  to  breeders  to  retain  their  great  strong  two 
year  old  colts ;  they  could  not  run  at  that  age, 
neither  could  they  at  three  years  old  struggle  with 
moderate  sized  horses.  The  best  horse  ever  pro¬ 
duced  in  England  could  not  race  at  two  nor  at  three 
years  old ;  he  was  not  only  the  fastest  and  stoutest 
of  any  period,  but  he  was  one  of  the  most  powerful ; 
this  horse  was  Eclipse.  If  he  had  been  of  these 
days,  in  all  probability  his  fate  would  have  been 
sealed  at  three  years  old ;  he  would  have  been  sold 
as  a  great  slow  brute  to  some  foreigner,  coming 
among  us  to  make  purchases  at  a  small  sum,  as 
most  of  our  large  sized,  unfurnished  horses  have 
been,  till  there  is  hardly  one  left-” 

He  says  they  have  now  “  two  classes  of  horses — 
blood  horses  without  substance,  and  strong  horses 
without  blood.  Both  are  bad  for  common  purposes.” 

“  Our  cavalry  must  feel  this  wonderful  falling  off. 
If  they  should  be  again  brought  to  contend  with 
some  hostile  power,  it  will  be  seen  that  although  we 
have  not  lost  the  steel  of  our  men  we  have  lost  the 
energy  of  our  horses.  Let  it  not  be  overlooked  that 
blood  gives  pace;  pace  is  power.  Blood  carries 
weight ;  it  is  said  that  a  thoroughbred  horse  carry¬ 
ing  thirty-two  stone  for  four  miles  beat  the  best  and 
strongest  horse  that  could  be  found,  not  thorough¬ 
bred.  Blood,  gives  life ;  the  thoroughbred  horse  lives 
longer  in  work  than  any  other.  Our  horses  have 
fallen  off  wofully  since  the  battle  of  Waterloo  ;  and 
those  of  our  friends  now,  who  were  opposed  to  us 
then,  have  been  as  much  improved  as  ours  have 
been  deteriorated.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  also  has 
so  improved  the  horses  of  his  Imperial  Guard  that 
I  believe  he  has  ten  thousand  men  better  mounted 
than  any  ten  thousand  men  in  England  or  anywhere 
else.” 

Planting  Sorghum  in  the  Fall. — It  is  well 
known  that  self-sown  tomatoes  start  earlier  in  the 
spring  and  produce  earlier  fruit  than  those  planted 
in  the  spring.  The  same  thing  has  been  observed  in 
regard  to  sorghum  seed  that  has  fallen  from  the 
plants  in  the  fall,  and  Mr.  Mason,  of  Illinois,  was 
induced  from  this  fact  to  plant  several  acres  of 
sorghum  the  past  fall.  The  seed  does  not  germinate 
until  spring,  but  it  is  thought  the  crop  will  be  earlier. 

A  Public  Convention  of  wool-growers  will  be 
held  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  January  5th.  All  persons 
interested  in  sheep  and  wool  are  invited  to  be  present. 


WHEAT  CULTURE  IN  THE  WESTERN  STATES. 

The  recent  Report  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  contains  an  interesting  article  by  Lewis  BoH- 
man,  of  Indiana,  on  the  wheat  plant'. 

Mr.  Bollman  has  resided  over  thirty  years  in  Indi¬ 
ana,  and  is  consequently  weU  acquainted  with  the 
agricultural  capabilities  of  the  West.  The  reason 
why  the  production  of  wheat  in  the  Northwestern 
States  prior  to  J une,  1850,  was  so  small  he  attributes 
mainly  to  the  want  of  good  market  facilities.  In  the 
county  where  he  resided  the  only  market  was  Louis¬ 
ville,  and  that  only  during  the  Indian  Summer 
weather  of  the  fall. 

“  With  his  wagon  and  team  the  farmer  carried  his 
surplus  wheat  crop,  at  one  load,  ninety  miles,  at  a 
season  when  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  river  were  too 
low  to  permit  shipments,  and  when  the  yellow  fever 
at  New  Orleans  had  stopped  all  commerce  at  that 
city.  The  markets  were  without  the  least  anima¬ 
tion,  and  the  usual  Louisville  prices  were  from  40  to 
50  cents  a  bushel.  If  our  farmers  returned  home 
with  as  much  sugar  and  coffee  as  would  supply  the 
economical  wants  of  their  families,  they  accomplished 
all  that  they  expected  by  their  surplus  crops  of 
wheat.  Of  what  avail  would  a  larger  crop  have 
been  ?  They  therefore  directed  their  attention  to 
the  raising  of  corn,  feeding  it  to  hogs  and  cattle, 
which  carried  themselves  to  market,  even  when  com 
production  was  ruinous  to  their  soils.” 

The  extensive  introduction  of  railroads  has  changed 
all  this,  and  during  the  last  decennial  years  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  production  of  wheat  has  been  70  per 
•cent.,  while  at  no  previous  period  have  prices  been 
so  satisfactory  to  the  producer.  With  the  great  in¬ 
crease  of  manufactures,  and  the  consequent  increase 
in  the  home  demand,  added  to  the  amount  regularly 
required  by  Great  Britain,  everything  is  favorable  to 
the  wheat  producer  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Bollman  says  truly  that  “  a  cereal  so  univers¬ 
ally  grown  as  wheat  is  not  limited  in  its  growth  to 
a  particular  kind  of  soil.”  “  The  red  and  yellow 
clays,”  he  says,  “  sandy  loams,  or  light  carbonaceous 
Soils  are  all  well  adapted  to  its  production  under  the 
condition  we  generally  find  them  as  to  depth  of  snows 
and  the  kind  of  wheat.  *  *  *  When  the  snow 
is  not  an  adequate  protection,  the  substitution  of 
spring  wheat  obviates  the  natural  difficulties  to 
which  the  winter  varieties  are  there  subject.”  Mr. 
B.  admits  that  there  are  portions  of  Michigan,  Illli- 
nois,  Wisconsin  and  Iowa  where  winter  wheat  is  an 
uncertain  crop. 

Mr.  Bollman  well  observes  that  a  wheat  soil  should 
not  contain  too  much  carbonaceous  matter  or  humus. 
Such  soils  are  well  adapted  to  the  production  of  com, 
but  “  rich  clay  soils,”  he  says,  “  are  found  to  be  bet¬ 
ter  wheat  lands  when  the  humus  is  much  ex- 
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hausted.”  Manure,  however,  is  necessary  even  at 
the  West,  and  Mr.  B.  says  “  it  should  he  a  leading 
object  of  every  farmer  to  persevere  and  increase  its 
quantity.” 

Looking  at  the  extent  of  wheat  cultivation,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  West,  it  is  obvious,  he  says,  that 
barnyard  manure  can  not  be  produced  in  quantities 
at  all  approaching  the  demands  of  that  husbandry 
which  should  regard  the  fertility  of  the  sod  as  one 
of  the  highest  ends  it  can  have  in  view.  Special 
manures,  such  as  guano,  admissible  near  the  seaboard 
and  for  products  bearing  a  high  price,  can  not  be 
used  in  the  Western  States.  The  only  means  for 
general  manuring  is  in  turning  under  green  clover 
crops  and  in  hogging  down  others,  such  as  corn,  rye 
and  oats. 

“  Besides  returning  to  the  soil  so  much  vegetable 
matter,  a  green  clover  crop  thoroughly  pulverises  it, 
a  condition,  as  already  observed,  of  absolute  neces¬ 
sity  to  a  vigorous  fall  growth  of  the  wheat  plant.  The 
dryness  of  our  summers,  following  heavy  rains  in 
the  spring,  so  bake  and  clog  our  soils  as  to  render 
them  almost  unfit  for  wheat  cultivation,  when  defi¬ 
cient  in  vegetable  matter.  A  winter’s  freezing  could 
not  more  reduce  these  clods  to  a  proper  pulveriza¬ 
tion  than  the  rotting  of  a  green  clover  crop  beneath 
them.” 

This  is  undoubtedly  true,  but  still  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  plowing  under  clover,  when  con¬ 
tinued  for  many  years,  greatly  increases  the  humus 
in  the  soil,  and  this  Mr.  B.  admits  is  not  desirable. 
It  may  be  many  years,  however,  before  any  deleteri¬ 
ous  effects  are  observed  from  the  practice  of  plowing 
in  clover,  instead  of  eating  it  off  on  the  land. 

We  hope  to  continue  this  subject. 


SORGHUM  AT  THE  WEST. 

Owing  to  the  great  drouth  of  the  past  summer, 
and  the  early  frost,  the  crop  of  sorghum  at  the  West 
has  turned  out  badly.  Mr.  Mason,  of  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad,  planted  250  acres,  and  obtained 
from  it  only  105  barrels  of  sirup  and  400  barrels  of 
vinegar.  The  cost  of  raising  and  manufacturing  was 
$2,300.  After  deducting  the  market  value  of  the 
vinegar,  the  cost  of  the  sirup  would  be  about  40 
cents  a  gallon.  In  an  ordinary  season  he  would 
have  had  1,000  barrels  of  molasses,  instead  of  105 
barrels,  and  the  cost  per  gallon  would  have  been 
very  trifling.  Notwithstanding  the  unfavorable  re¬ 
sults  of  the  past  season,  Mr.  Mason  has  concluded  to 
plant  this  year  from  250  to  400  acres. 

The  State  of  Illinois  has  received  from  the  gen¬ 
eral  Land  Office,  script  for  480,000  acres  of  land — 
being  the  full  amount  appropriated  by  Congress, 
under  the  Agricultural  College  grant. 


PRIZE  TURNIP  CROPS. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  A.  Cooley,  Secretary 
of  the  Hamilton  and  Wentworth  Agricultural  Soci¬ 
ety,  Canada  West,  for  the  report  of  the  committee 
appointed  to  examine  the  crops  of  turnips  of  not  less 
than  two  acres,  entered  for  premiums. 

The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Thomas  Stock,  of 
East  Flamboro’,  for  a  field  of  eight  acres.  The  yield 
was  twenty-five  tuns,  six  cwt.  and  forty-five  lbs.  per 
acre.  The  soil  was  a  sandy  loam,  oat  stubble,  ma¬ 
nured  (we  presume  in  the  fall)  with  eighteen  loads 
of  farm  yard  manure  per  acre,  and  plowed  in  the 
fall,  and  twice  plowed  in  the  spring ;  seed,  Matson 
variety,  sown  13th  and  16th  of  June,  at  the  rate  of 
three  pounds  per  acre  ;  cultivated  them  three  times 
and  hand  hoed  them  twice.The  seed  was  grown  by  Mr. 
Stock  himself,  and  the  committee  well  observe  that 
this  fact  indicates  that  Canadian  grown  seed  is  quite 
equal  if  not  superior  to  that  which  is  imported.  We 
think  there  can  be  little  doubt  on  tills  point,  and  it 
would  be  w.eH  for  farmers  to  select  the  best  bulbs 
and  grow  their  own  seed. 

The  second  prize  was  awarded  to  John  Weir,  of 
West  Flamboro’,  also  for  a  field  of  eight  acres.  The 
yield  was  twenty-five  tuns,  no  cwt.  and  eighty-five 
pounds.  The  ground  was  prepared  in  the  same  way 
as  Mr.  Stark’s;  but  in  addition  to  the  manure, 
(twelve  loads  per  acre,)  three  hundred  pounds  of 
bone  dust  per  acre  was  sown  in  the  drills.  The 
drills  were  twenty-eight  inches  apart.  Seed  sown 
from  the  6th  to  the  lltli  of  June. 

The  third  prize  was  awarded  to  W.  A.  Cooley,  of 
Ancaster,  for  a  field  of  five  acres  of  Purple-top  Swedes. 
Yield,  twenty  tuns,  eighteen  cwt.  and  ninety-five 
pounds  per  acre.  Soil,  clay  loam,  and  black  alluvial  ; 
after  oat  and  pea  stubble  ;  twenty  loads  of  farm  yard 
manure  per  acre  ;  land  plowed  in  the  fall  with  trench 
plow,  cultivated  in  spring,  plowed  again,  harrowed 
and  rolled  the  beginning  of  June  ;  drills  twenty-four 
inches  asunder;  seed  sown  16th  to  25th  of  June  at 
the  rate  of  three  pounds  per  acre. 

The  fourth  prize  was  awarded  to  John  Kelly,  of 
Ancaster,  for  two  acres  of  Skirving’s  and  Laing’s 
Swedes.  Yield,  twenty  tuns,  fifteen  cwt.  and  ten 
pounds  per  acre.  Cultivated  very  similar  to  the 
above. 

Potato  Mona’s  Pride. — This  is  a  new  variety 
which  has  taken  the  first  prize  at  the  Manchester 
and  Liverpool  Agricultural  Societies,  held  lately  in 
Cheshire,  the  best  potato  producing  county  in  Eng¬ 
land.  It  has  also  taken  the  prize  at  the  County  Kil¬ 
dare  Horticultural  Exhibition. 

John  Snell,  of  Edmonton,  C.  W.,  the  well- 
known  breeder,  took  185  prizes  for  his  cattle  and 
sheep,  at  the  agricultural  fairs  last  fall,  amounting 
to  $883. 
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WOOD  ASHES  FOR  CORA'. 

Every  bushel  of  wood  ashes  applied  to  the  corn 
crop  is  worth  one  dollar.  The  truth  of  this  asser¬ 
tion  has  been  repeatedly  demonstrated  by  the  results 
of  experiments  accurately  conducted.  On  all  light 
soils,  the  action  of  ashes  is  highly  energetic  and 
salutary ;  they  exert  a  warming  and  invigorating 
Influence,  and  promote  the  rapid  growth  of  almost 
every  species  of  production. — Michigan  Farmer. 

There  are  many  soils  on  which  unleached  wood 
ashes  have  a  beneficial  effect.  It  is  quite  probable 
that  the  light  sandy  soils  of  some  portions  of  New 
England,  New  Jersey  and  the  eastern  counties  of 
this  State,  are  deficient  in  potash,  and  that  an  appli¬ 
cation  of  ashes  would  there  prove  exceedingly  useful. 
But  to  assert  that  ashes  are  worth  one  dollar  a 
bushel  as  a  manure  for  corn,  is  absurd ! 

In  some  experiments  made  by  the  wrriter,  with  va¬ 
rious  manures,  on  Indian  corn,  unleaclied  ashes  had 
little  or  no  effect.  The  soil  was  the  ordinary  sandy 
loam  of  this  section,  and,  being  at  considerable  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  barnyard,  it  had  never  been  manured. 
In  fact,  it  had  been  “  run  ”  pretty  hard.  Now,  one 
would  think  if  “  every  bushel  of  wood  ashes  applied 
to  the  corn  crop  is  worth  one  dollar  ”  they  would 
have  been  decidedly  beneficial  on  this  soil ;  but  look 
at  the  result : 

Bushels  per 
acre  of  Bars. 


No  manure .  G7 

100  lbs.  plaster,  (gypsum  or  sulphate  of  lime.) . 7S 

400  lbs.  of  unleached  hard  wood  ashes, .  GS 

400  lbs.  of  ashes  and  100  lbs.  of  plaster  (mixed,) .  78 

150  lbs.  sulphate  of  ammonia, .  105 

150  lbs.  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  400  lbs.  ashes, .  97 


Looking  at  the  results  of  these  experiments,  wliat 
should  be  said  of  the  assertion  that  “  every  bushel 
of  ashes  applied  to  the  corn  crop  is  worth  one  dol¬ 
lar.” 

Ashes  alone  give  an  increase  per  acre  of  only  one 
bushel  of  corn  in  the  ear. 

Plaster  gives  an  increase  of  11  bushels  of  ears. 
Plaster  and  ashes  together  give  an  increase  of  11 
bushels  of  ears — no  more  than  the  plaster  alone. 

Sulphate  of  ammonia  gives  an  increase  of  38  bush¬ 
els  of  ears.  Sulphate  of  ammonia  and  ashes  give  an 
increase  of  30  bushels,  or  8  bushels  less  than  when 
sulphate  of  ammonia  alone  was  used.  (We  suppose 
this  result  was  due  to  the  action  of  the  ashes  in  setting 
free  some  portion  of  the  ammonia.  They  were 
sown  separately,  but  probably  came  in  contact  in  the 
soil.) 

Judging  from  the  results  of  these  experiments, 
unleached  wood  ashes  have  no  very  marked  effect 
as  a  manure  for  corn — at  least  in  this  section. 

Shrinkage  of  Hay. — The  loss  upon  hay  weighed 
July  20tli,  when  cured  enough  to  be  put  in  the  barn, 
and  again  February  20tli,  has  been  ascertained  to  be 
27  1-2  per  cent.  So  that  hay  at  $15  a  tun  in  the 
field  is  equal  to  $20  and  upward  when  weighed 
from  the  mow  in  winter. 


CAA  WE  COMPETE  WITH  THE  WEST  IA  GR0WIAG 
WHEAT  ? 

We  have  always  contended  that  the  farmers  of 
Western  New  York  need  not  fear  competition  from 
the  West  in  the  production  of  wheat.  Our  soil  is 
naturaUy  adapted  to  wheat  culture,  and  the  freight 
on  such  a  bulky  article  is  equivalent  to  a  protective 
duty  of  20  or  30  per  cent. 

In  the  case  of  pork,  beef,  wool,  and  other  concen¬ 
trated  products,  we  are  brought  more  on  a  level  with 
the  rich,  new  land  of  the  West — the  freight  on  a 
hundred  dollars’  worth  of  these  articles  being  very 
much  less  than  on  wheat  and  corn.  .  * 

A  correspondent  of  the  Genesee  Farmer  at  St.  Pe¬ 
ters,  Minn.,  writes : 

“  Farmers  are  receiving  good  prices  here :  oats,  60 
cents ;  corn,  50  cents ;  barley,  70  cents.  Our  main 
crop  is  wheat,  which  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  any 
sale  at  present,  as  buyers  only  offer  50  cents  a  bushel, 
and  farmers  will  not  sell  except  to  satisfy  some  press¬ 
ing  want.  Sheep  and  horses  are  being  rapidly  intro¬ 
duced,  and  this  will  yet  be  a  great  wool  country.” 

The  crops  which  have  a  local  demand  are  in  re¬ 
quest  and  bring  good  prices,  but  in  the  case  of  wheat, 
which  has  to  be  sent  East,  the  price  is  comparatively 
low,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  freight  amounts  to  at 
least  half  the  value  of  the  "wheat  after  it  arrives  in 
New  York. 

Freight  may  not  always  be  as  high  as  it  is  now, 
(although  at  the  present  time  it  is  very  much  lower 
than  it  has  been  for  two  years  past,)  but  it  must 
always,  as  a  rule,  be  sufficient  to  insure  the  farmers 
of  Western  New  York  enough  more  per  bushel  to 
enable  them  to  compete  with  the  West. 

Our  object  in  calling  attention  to  these  facts  is  not 
to  undervalue  the  advantages  of  locating  at  the 
West,  but  simply  to  urge  the  farmers  of  this  section 
to  pay  more,  attention  to  wheat  culture.  We  believe 
the  .Genesee  Country  wiU  always  maintain  its  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  wheat-growing  district. 

Agricultural  Implements  at  the  West. — 
The  Illinois  Farmer  says  it  receives  numberless  com¬ 
plaints  in  regard  to  the  two-horse  cultivators  man¬ 
ufactured  in  the  West.  Bad  timber,  green  timber, 
poor  iron  and  worse  steel  are  all  found  in  the  cata¬ 
logue  of  ills.  Tires  running  off,  shovels,  wood-work 
and  bolts  breaking — good  for  the  smiths,  bad  for  the 
makers,  who  have,  in  most  cases,  warranted  their 
work,  and  very  bad  for  the  farmer,  who  loses  his 
time.  The  Farmer  says  :  “  This  won’t  do  ;  a  change 
must  come  over  the  spirit  of  your  dreams,  or  the 
profit  of  your  work  wiU  melt  away.  Manufacturers 
of  agricultural  implements  have  something  yet  to 
learn — at  least  out  West :  they  must  use  better  and 
more  thoroughly  seasoned  material.  As  a  general 
thing,  our  Eastern  made  tools  are  better  on  these  ac¬ 
counts.  A  little'  more  competition,  gentlemen,  will 
do  you  no  harm.” 
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HORSEBACK  RIDING. 

A  “  Prairie  Doctor  ”  gives  in  tlie  Prairie  Far¬ 
mer  tlie  following  rule  for  determining  the  proper 
length  of  the  stirrup  strap  for  horseback  riding : 

“  Mount  the  horse  and  seize  his  body  with  the 
thighs  and  legs,  as  a  good  rider  does,  when  his  ani¬ 
mal  threatens  mischief.  By  this  effort,  the  knees 
will  be  thrown  a  little  upward  and  forward.  Now 
let  the  stirrup  strap  be  so  arranged  as  to  have  the 
stirrup  hang  just  so  that  your  feet  will  rest  in  it, 
when  held  horizontally.” 

“  It  is  evident,”  he  says  “  that  the  strap  should  be 
of  such  length  as  to  be  of  most  service  when  most 
needed.*  Here  you  are  in  the  attitude  best  adapted 
to  secure  a  firm  seat,  and  your  foot  is  just  at  the 
point  where  its  power  of  retaining  the  stirrup  is 
greatest.  By  the  motion  of  the  ankle  joint  there  is 
a  play  of  more  than  four  inches — two  up  and  two 
down — which  will  enable  you  to  guard  against  sur¬ 
prise,  and  loss  of  foot-hold.  When  your  hold  on  the 
horse  is  somewhat  relaxed,  the  toe  is  elevated  in  the 
style  rendered  classic  by  the  pictures.”  . 

We  think  this  rule  would  make  the  stirrup  straps 
too  short,  both  for  ease  and  elegance  in  riding.  The 
truth  is,  most  people  depend  altogether  too  much  on 
the  stirrup.  All  young  riders  should  practice  riding 
without  stirrups,  depending  entirely  on  the  knees  to 
enable  them  to  retain  their  seats.  After  they  have 
acquired  the  habit  of  holding  on  with  the  knees, 
they  can  then  use  stirrups,  merely,  however,  for 
ease  in  riding. 

If  a  person  trusts  to  the  stirrup,  and  his  foot  chances 
to  slip  in  a  sudden  start,  he  is  almost  certain  to 
be  thrown. 

Small  ponies  are  the  most  difficult  to  “  stick.”  A 
boy  that  can  ride  a  tricky  pony  will,  in  after  years, 
be  in  little  danger  of  being  thrown  from  a  larger 
horse.  They  shy  so  quickly  and  stop  so  suddenly 
that  a  careless  rider  will  find  himself  on  the  ground 
before  he  knows  that  anything  unusual  has  occurred  ; 
and  this  is  especially  true  if  he  trusts  to  his  stir¬ 
rups. 

Leaping. — If  the  foot-marks  of  a  good  horse  that 
has  galloped  over  turf  be  measured,  it  will  be  found 
that  in  every  stride  his  four  feet  have  covered  a  space 
of  twenty-two  feet.  If,  in  cold  blood,  he  be  very 
gently  cantered  at  a  common  sheep-hurdle,  without 
any  ditch  on  one  side  of  it  or  the  other,  it  will  be 
found  that  he  has  cleared,  or  rather  has  not  been 
able  to  help  clearing,  from  ten  to  twelve  feet.  In 
Egypt,  an  antelope  chased  by  hounds,  on  coming 
suddenly  to  a  little  crack  or  crevice  in  the  ground, 
caused  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  has  been  observed  at 
a  bound  to  clear  thirty  feet,  and  yet,  on  approaching 
a  high  wall,  the  same  animal  slackens  his  pace,  stops 
for  a  second,  and  then  pops  over  it. — The  Horse  and 
his  Rider. 


POINTS  OF  SHEEP, 

A  correspondent  of  an  English  paper  gives  the 
following  list  of  points  in  a  Leicester  sheep,  with 
their  appropriate  value.  He  suggests  that  some¬ 
thing  of  this  kind  should  be  adopted  by  Agricultu¬ 
ral  Societies  for  the  use  of  judges.  We  have  them 
for  cattle,  why  not  for  sheep  ? 


Head, . 2 

Neck, .  3 

Collar,. . ;.... .  2 

Blades, . 3 

Chines, . ; . 3 

Back, . . . . 3 

Loins, .  2 

Hips, .  2 

Rump, . ...... .  2 

Shoulder  kernel, .  1 

Outside  shoulder, . 1 

Setting  on  and  form  of  four  legs, .  2 

Width  and  length  of  breast, . 3 

Depth  of  rib, .  2 

Belly, . 2 

Leg  of  mutton, . 4 

Hock  joint  and  hind  legs, .  2 

Flesh, . . ; .  6 

Wool", .  4 

Symmetry,  viz :  straight  line  from  back  of  poll  to  near  the 

rump, .  3 

Girt  at  back  of  foreleg,  close  to  elbow,  so  great  that  the  hind 

quarters  are  hidden  when  facing  the  sheep, .  6 

Size  with  symmetry, .  5 

Total, . . . 63 


Twenty-two  points,  sixty-three  marks. 

A  sheep  possessing  any  one  of  the  following  bad 
points  should  be  excluded  by  the  judges,  however 
good  it  may  be  in  its  general  points  : 

1.  Want  of  girt  at  back  of  elbow  to  make  its  fore 
hide  its  hind  quarters. 

2.  Bad  neck. 

3.  Badly  placed  blades. 

4.  Deficient  chines. 

5.  Bad  leg  of  mutton. 

6.  Narrow  breast,  with  badly  placed  forelegs. 

7.  Deficient  wool. 

MAKING  NEW  HOMES. 


To  most  people  raised  amid  the  society  and  luxu¬ 
ries  of  long-settled  cities,  or  even  country  regions, 
there  is  something  most  terrible  in  severing  the  old 
ties — in  exchanging  the  friends,  the  comforts,  for  a 
life  on  the  frontier.  To  them,  it  is  much  like  ban¬ 
ishment  to  Botany  Bay,  or  the  Dry  Tortugas.  But, 
we  apprehend,  should  they  once  make  the  experi¬ 
ment,  they  would  find  much  that  is  pleasant,  much 
that  would  engross  the  mind  and  furnish  a  healthful 
excitement.  We  have  heard  intelligent  gentlemen 
and  ladies,  used  to  all  the  luxuries  that  wealth  and 
position  could  bestow,  admit  that  the  happiest  part 
of  their  lives  had  been  spent  in  the  little  log  cabin, 
with  its  ample  fire  place,  its  single  window,  and  its 
rude,  scanty  furniture.  They  were  such  people,  of 
course,  as  have  very  great  stores  of  enjoyment  within 
themselves — sincere  lovers  of  nature  in  its  freest 
moods,  and  who  have  fathomed  much  of  the  hollow¬ 
ness  of  fashionable  society. 

The  rightly  developed  and  educated  mind  can 
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hardly  fail  to  find  delight  in  the  establishment  of  a 
rural  home.  The  house  and  out-buildings,  however 
rude,  planned  and  built  with  one’s  own  mind  and 
hands,  every  tree  and  vine  planted  by  one’s  own  di¬ 
rection,  the  virgin  soil  turned,  the  seed  scattered  and 
the  plants  tended,  till  the  maturity  of  autumn  crowns 
the  whole,  the  flock  started  from  small  beginnings, 
and  steadily  growing  in  numbers  and  beauty  ;  what 
an  eager,  pleasant  interest  clothes  all.  The  farm, 
the  trees,  the  cattle',*  all  become  a  part  of  the  propri¬ 
etor.  They  grow  old  together,  and,  like  continued 
friendships  formed  long  ago,  new  ties  constantly 
bind  them  together.  The  soil  and  all  therein  is  one’s 
own.  There  is  no  posession  on  earth  like  it. — Prai¬ 
rie  Farmer. _  _  _ 

FARM  WORK  FOR  JANUARY. 

Plans  should  be  now  made  for  the  coming  year. 
If  not  already  accomplished,  prepare  to  lay  out  the 
farm  in  regular  fields,  and  introduce  a  good  rotation, 
which  will  enable  the  farmer  to  carry  on  all  his  labor 
with  clo.ck-work  regularity,  to  keep  clean  fields,  to 
preserve  their  fertility,  and  to  prevent  confusion,  so 
often  resulting  from  too  much  work  for  the  force  at 
particular  periods. 

There  are  a  number  of  points  to  which  the  skillful 
farmer  should  direct  his  attention,  before  the  spring 
work  opens. 

One  of  the  most  important  is  to  prepare  for  farm 
accounts,  by  procuring  suitable  blank  books  and  ar¬ 
ranging  the  headings.  He  should  have  a  memoran¬ 
dum  book  to  carry  always  in  his  pocket,  to  note  down 
anything  that  occurs  to  him,  at  the  moment,  and  be¬ 
fore  forgotten.  Each  field  or  crop  should  have  a 
page  devoted  to  it,  and  all  outlays  and  profits  should 
be  carefully  recorded.  His  farm  should  be  well  laid 
out,  measured  and  mapped — which  will  be  a  pleasant 
winter’s  task.  And  his  granaries  should  be  accur¬ 
ately  measured  and  graduated,  to  show  quickly  the 
number  of  bushels  of  contents.  A  scale  for  weigh¬ 
ing  his  domestic  animals  will  pay  for  itself  every 
year  in  the  information  it  will  afford  him  in  relation 
to  feeding. 

He  should  keep  accurate  accounts  with  all  his 
neighbors,  if  he  would  avoid  difficulties ;  and  all  his 
accounts,  both  with  his  fields  and  otherwise,  should 
be  a  model  of  neatness,  distinctness  and  systematic 
order. 

Farm  laborers  should  be  hirod  in  season,  as  the 
best  will  always  be  engaged  early  ;  mid  it  often  hap¬ 
pens  that  by  paying  a  dollar  or  two  more  per  month, 
a  greater  amount  in  valuable  assistance  will  be  se¬ 
cured — or,  in  other  words,  the  best  are  generally  the 
cheapest. 

Keep  all  barns  and  sheds  clean  and  in  order,  and 
prevent  the  untidy  accumulations  and  "confusion 


which  some  premises  witness.  Keep  all  tools  under 
shelter,  provide  a  place  for  everything  and  let  every- 
thing  be  in  its  place ;  and  do  ijot  allow  hens  to  roost 
on  wagons,  horse-rakes  and  carriages. 

If  corn-stalks  can  be  cut  very  short  by  horse-power, 
before  feeding  to  cattle,  a  large  amount  of  saving 
will  be  effected. 

Let  cattle  and  all  other  animals  be  kept  perfectly 
clean,  comfortable  and  sufficiently  warm.  If  they  oc¬ 
cupy  sheds,  great  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
cold  currents  between  the  boards,  and  especially 
under  the  sills,  and  high  fences  or  other  screens 
should  prevent  all  winds  from  blowing  in  the  front 
side.  If  kept  in  stables,  still  greater  care  should  be 
exercised  to  preserve  cleanliness  and  to  provide  suf¬ 
ficient  ventilation.  Many  denounce  stables  for  cattle 
on  account  of  the  foul  air  and  foul  keeping  they  are 
subjected  to ;  while  others  denounce  sheds  on  account 
of  the  cold  currents  which  sweep  through  them. 
Use  the  curry-comb  freely  and  regularly  on  both 
cattle  and  horses. 

Cellars  under  dwellings  should  be  frequently  ex¬ 
amined  and  kept  scrupulously  clean ;  the  walls  may 
be  whitewashed  in  winter.  Where  there  is  dan- 
of  the  ingress  of  frost  at  the  windows,  it  is  neater 
to  provide  double  windows  (on  hinges,  to  hook 
up),  than  the  more  unsightly  stuffings  of  straw. 
Pick  over  apples  in  cellars,  and  if  there  is  an  abun¬ 
dant  supply,  feed  out  those  which  threaten  decay,  in 
regular  quantities,  to  milch  cows. 

Fill  ice-houses.  Cheap  ones  may  be  quickly  con- 


Fig.  1— Rough  or  Bhanty  Ice-House,  left  open  under  the  eaves 
for  ventilation. 

structed,  in  the  form  of  strong  board  shanties,  (fig.  1.) 
with  a  good,  but  not  tight,  floor.  Place  a  few  inches 
of  sawdust  on  the  floor,  pile  up  the  ice  compactly  in 
square  blocks,  leaving  a  space  of  8  to  12  inches  all 
around,  next  to  the  boards,  to  be  filled  with  sawdust, 
trodden  in,  as  the  structure  of  ice  is  built  upwards. 
Cover  the  whole  with  8  or  10  inches  of  sawdust,  and 
let  plenty  of  fresh  air  blow  through  the  shanty  over 
the  top.  Ice  will  keep  in  this  way  as  well  as  in  the 
most  costly  and  elaborate  building.  Chaff  or  finely- 
cut  straw  may  be  substituted  for  the  sawdust,  but 
being  less  perfect  non-conductors,  should  be  in  thicker 
layers.  Ice-houses  built  of  boards,  with  double  walls, 
(fig.  2)  filled  in  with  sawdust,  although  they  do  not 
keep  ice  better  than  those  just  described,  save  some 
labor  by  obviating  the  removal  of  the  sawdust  every 
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time  they  are  filled  with  ice.  But  even  these  should 
have  a  thin  stratum  of  sawdust,  say  three  or  four 
inches,  between  the  walls  and  the  ice,  which  should 


be  filled  in  and  pressed  hard  as  each  layer  is  laid. 
The  accompaning  plans  and  views  show  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  these  buildings.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  view 
of  the  double-walled  house,  that-  a  large  ventilating 


window  is  placed  in  each  end  at  the  top  ;  these  win¬ 
dows  should  always  be  open.  There  are  two  double¬ 
doors  at  one  end  in  large  building,  and  one  in  small  one  • 
These  are  for  filling  and  taking  the  ice  out  at  differ - 


"iivM  DUST' 


Plan  of  Double-Wall  Board  Ice-Houso. 
ent  hights.  Care  should  be  taken  that  all  the  saw 
dust  be  pressed  solid,  and  no  cavities  left.  An  ice 
house  with  one  apartment,  8  by  10  feet,  and  6  feet 
high  (including  a  foot  of  sawdust  all  around),  will 
keep  ice  enough  for  a  moderate  family. 

Use  carefully  every  means  for  saving  manure.  If 
straw  is  abundant,  work  it  in  freely  as  litter,  and  use  it 
for  absorbing  liquid  portions.  If  muck  is  accessible 
scatter  it  over  the  yard,  or  use  it  in  compost  heaps, 
in  thin  alternating  layers  with  manure.  Dead  ani¬ 
mals,  bones,  &c.,  should  all  go  to  the  compost  heap 
Fresh  manure  may  be  now  drawn  out  and  spread 
evenly  on  grass  lands— either  as  a  top-dressing  for 
meadows  and  pastures,  or  on  the  corn  crop  on  sward 
to  be  inverted  in  spring.  (There  is  little  danger  of 
manure  being  thus  wasted  by  washing  away,  as  the 
soil,  when  the  first  thaw  occurs,  will  quickly  absorb 
all  the  soluble  parts  as  they  flow  over  the  surface.) 


Fuel. — Draw,  cut  and  split  wood  for  summer  use 
so  that  there  may  be  no  interruption  after  the  spring 
opens.  If  the  wood  is  to  be  drawn  only  a  mile  or 
two,  the  best  way  is  to  cut  and  draw  a  large  quantity 
at  a  time,  and  saw  it,  with  a  circular  saw,  by  means 
of  horse-power.  Then,  immediately  split  and  pile  it, 
and  it  will  season  into  fuel  of  the  best  quality — much 
superior  to  that  which  remains  uncut  for  many 
months,  until  it  becomes  partly  decayed. 

•Rats  and  mice  should  be  exterminated  from  all 
farm  buildings.  A  few  good  cats  are  the  best  and 
most  easily  set  traps.  Rat-holes  in  cellars  may  be 
stopped  by  a  mixture  of  hydraulic  cement  and  broken 
bottles. 

Sheep  should  be  kept  under  sheds,  and  their  fine 
condition  maintained  by  a  feeding  of  about  half  a 
pint  of  corn  daily  to  each,  giving  less  early  in  winter, 
and  more  towards  spring.  A  small  regular  feeding 
of  roots  would  assist  in  keeping  up  their  excellent 
condition. 

Corn  keeps  best  on  the  cob.  Shell  such  only  as  is 
needed  for  winter  use.  The  second  quality,  or  smaller 
ears,  if  kept  in  narrow,  well-ventilated  cribs,  will 
make  good  food  for  commencing  the  fattening  of 
swine  next  autumn. 

Selection  of  Tools. — As  farmers  will  probably 
find  a  scracity  of  labor  next  summer,  the  difficulty 
may  be  remedied  in  part  by  procuring  the  very  best 
of  all  kinds.  The  most  costly  will  be  the  cheapest. 
A  hand-hoe,  for  example,  that  will  enable  a  laborer 
to  do  one-quarter  more  work,  will  pay  its  additional 
cost  every  day  of  the  entire  month  it  is  used. 

Snow  on  roofs,  which  often  accumulates  in  eave- 
troughs,  prevents  the  escape  of  rain  or  melting  snow, 
and  damming  up,  flows  through  the  shingles  and 
passes  down  through  the  house,  should  be  timely 
scraped  off,  which  may  be  done  by  the  assistance  of 
a  ladder  and  a  long-handled  hoe. 

Soot  in  chimneys  should  be  burned  or  scraped  out 
when  the  roof  is  wet,  and  thus  prevent  danger  of 
fire  by  burning  cinders  falling  out  on  the  dry  shingles, 
whenever  the  soot  may  accidently  take  fire. 

Weekly  Discussions.  —  Farmers  will  receive 
much  valuable  local  information  by  instituting 
weekly  discussions  among  their  neighbors.  A  moon¬ 
light  evening  may  be  well  spent  in  this  wrav  at  a 
district  school-house  or  town  hall,  and  the  agriculture 
of  the  district  improved,  and  a  neighborly  feeling 
promoted.  A  part  of  the  time  might  be  well  spent 
by  reading  short  extracts  from  agricultural  papers- 
and  discussing  their  merits. — Tucker’s  Annual  Reg 
ister. 

Avoid  a  low  and  damp  site  for  a  dwelling-house 
Build  sufficiently  distant  from  your  barn  and  stoc’ 
yard  to  avoid  accidents  by  fire. 
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SHORT  SERMONS  FOR  FARMERS. — JVO.  I. 

WRITTEN  FOR  THE  GENESEE  FARMER. 

Therefore  the  Lord  sent  him  forth  from  the  Garden  of  Eden 
to  till  the  ground  from  whence  he  was  taken. — Genesis  hi,  9.3. 

It  is  not  unfrequently  said  that  before  the  fall, 
man’s  wants  were  amply  supplied  from  the  sponta¬ 
neous  productions  of  the  earth,  without  his  care  and 
attention.  This  is  not  true  to  the  full  extent  gener¬ 
ally  supposed.  It  appears  that  the  earth  brought 
forth  at  first,  food  for  man  and  beast  spontane¬ 
ously  ;  i.  e.,  without  man’s  planting  and  sowing. 
When  Adam  was  created,  he  found  fruits  of  the  earth 
ready  for  his  sustenance.  So  also  did  the  lower  order 
of  creatures.  But  had  he  nothing  to  do  but  to  reach 
forth  his  hand  and  pluck  his  food,  during  the  period 
of  his  residence  in  Eden?  It  is  evident  he  was 
obliged  to  work,  by  divine  appointment.  Before 
Adam  was  created,  it  is  said,  “  there  was  not  a  man 
to  till  the  ground.”  This  is  said  as  a  reason-  for  the 
exercise  of  the  divine  power  in  causing  the  earth  to 
bring  forth  fruits  without  human  care  and  labor.  It 
implies- that  after  his  creation,  man  was  to  till  the 
ground.  That  this  inference  is  correct,  is  evident 
from  the  following  statement. :  “  And  the  Lord  God 
took  the  man  and  put  him  into  the  Garden  of  Eden, 
to  dress  and  to  keep  it"  Here  m£m,  in  a  state  of  in¬ 
nocence,  is  placed  by  his  Creator  in  a  particular  place, 
to  do  certain  tilings — to  dress  and  keep  a  garden.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  determine  how  he  did  this.  But 
how  could  he  do  this  without  care  and  labor?  We 
do  not  suppose  it  to  have  been  painful  drudgery  to 
■which  he  was  appointed.  It  could  not  have  been  ; 
for  he  was  in  a  state  of  unalloyed  happiness.  But 
he  was  required  to  work.  Idleness  was  no  part  of 
the  enjoyment  of  Eden,  nor  will  it  be  in  the  Heavenly 
Paradise.  Adam  had  enough  to  do.  No  doubt  much 
of  the  fertility  and  beauty  of  Paradise  depended 
upon  his  labor.  But  he  had  nov  thorns  and  thistles 
to  contend  with.  These  appeared  after  the  earth 
was  cursed  for  his  sin. 

The  text  relates  a  transaction  which  occured  after 
the  fall.  God  sent  him  forth  from  the  Garden  of 
Eden  to  till  the  ground.  Now  the  labor  of  cultiva¬ 
ting  the  earth  had  become  greater — it  was  cursed  for 
man’s  sake,  so  that  it  brought  forth  thorns  and 
thistles.  It  required  diligent  and  careful  culture  to 
produce  his  necessary  food.  “  In  sorrow  slialt  thou 
eat  of  it  all  the  days  of  thy  life.”  Are  we  to  suppose 
the  sorrow  here  intended  to  be  that  of  labor  simply  ? 
By  no  means.  It  includes  all  “  the  ills  which  flesh  is 
heir  to,”  many  of  which  are~obviated  or  alleviated  by 
the  culture  of  the  soil.  The  sorrow  with  which  we 
eat  our  bread  arises  from  other  causes  rather  than 
from  husbandry.  The  severity  of  the  labor  rendered 
necessary  by  the  curse  inflicted  upon  the  earth,  is 
really  a  compensation  for  the  change  produced  iu 


man  by  the  fall.  One  change  in  him  was  an  indispo 
sition  to  labor  diligently  and  continuously.  He  be- 
•  came  by  nature  indolent.  He  needs  the  inducement 
of  necessity  to  overcome  this  disposition.  It  was, 
therefore,  compassionate  in  God  to  produce  this  ne¬ 
cessity,  in  order,  to,  some  extent,  to  check  the  demor¬ 
alising  tendency  of  indolence. 

Remarks. — 1.  We  see  from  this  subject  that  till¬ 
ing  the  earth  is  an  honorable  calling.  Man,  in  his 
state  of  innocence,  pursued  this  avocation,  by  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  his  Creator,  who  daily  visited  him 
while  dressing  and  keeping  the  garden  where  he  had 
placed  him.  When  driven  from  the  garden  for  his 
sin,  tilling  the  soil  was  enjoined  by  divine  authority, 
not  as  a  curse,  but  for  his  good.  Hence  it  is  that  ag¬ 
riculturists,  as  a  class,  are  really  not  only  the  most 
virtuous,  but  the  happiest  of  our  fallen  race.  They 
pursue  an  avocation  which  God  has  honored.  This 
we  shall  show  more  fully  in  future  discourses. 

2.  Wp  see,  also,  that  none  of  us  were  sent  into 
this  world  to  be  idle.  Both  before  and  after  the  fall, 
man  was  required  to  work.  IlencP,  an  abundance 
accumulated  by  former  diligence  is  no  apology  for 
indolence.  Whoever  toils  to  reach  a  point  where  he 
may  say,  “  Soul,  thou  hast  much  goods  laid  up  for 
many  years,  take  thine  ease,”  let  him  remember  the 
man  who  said  this,  to  whom  God  said,  “  Thou  fool, 
this  night  thy  soul  shall  be  required  of  thee.” 

3.  We  see  from  this  subject,  tlso,  that  tilling  the 
earth  as  a  daily  avocation,  is  consistent  with  a  life 
of  communion  with  God.  Adam  was  thus  employed 
when  God  daily  blessed  him  with  his  presence  and 
counsel.  No  avocation  brings  man  into  so  immedi- 
connection  with  God  in  his  providence  as  farming. 
He  can  not  avoid  feeling  his  direct  dependence  upon 
Him  who  sends  the  rain  and  the  sunshine  to  crown 
his  labors  with  success. 

Acclimatisation  of  Honey  Bees. — Dr.  A.  Gert- 
sacker,  in  concluding  a  very  extensive  memoir  on 
the  distribution  of  the  honey  bee,  observes  that  the 
most  valuable  form  for  Europe  would  be  the  Egyp¬ 
tian,  partly  on  account  of  their  beauty,  and  partly 
because  of  their  unwillingness  to  use  their  stings, 
which  appears  to  be  common  to  all  African  bees,  and 
is  also  one  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Italian 
bee.  The  Syrian  bee  agrees  so  closely  with  the 
Egyptian  that  it  may  prove  equally  valuable ;  and 
next  to  these  in  value  are  the  bees  of  the  coasts  of 
Asia  Minor. 

Good  Wheat. — J.  J.  Mechi,  of  England,  writes 
to  the  Mark  Lane  Express  that  he  has  threshed 
three  fields  of  wheat :  the  first  two  yielded  58  bush¬ 
els  per  acre,  and  the  third  field  52  bushels  per  acre. 
Part  of  it  was  red  wheat,  and  part  white  wheat. 
The  red  wheat  weighed  Go  pounds,  and  the  white 
wheat  64  pounds  per  bushel. 
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A  FRENCH  PRINCE  ON  ENGLISH  AGRICULTURE. 

The  Due  d’Aumale  presided  at  a  recent  agricul¬ 
tural  meeting  in  England,  and  in  liis  opening  speech 
remarked : 

“No  doubt  there  are  some  exceptions ;  but  I  think 
I  am  justified  in  saying  that  the  two  great  aims  of 
English  agriculturists  are  the  production  of  meat 
and  bread.  These  are  the  two  great  objects  you 
have  had  in  this  direction,  and  you  have  pur¬ 
sued  them  with  the  tenacity  which  is  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  your  race.  In  this  you  have  been 
well  served  by  circumstances,  and  you  have  reached 
a  degree  of  advancement  which  may  be,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  will  be,  carried  further,  but  which  is  not  gen¬ 
erally  surpassed  out  of  these  islands.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  your  agriculture  is  the  subject  of  study 
and  attention  to  many  foreign  economists  and  prac¬ 
tical  men.  A  friend  of  mine,  M.  de  Lavergne,  has 
given  a  very  good  description  of  your  agriculture  in 
a  work  entitled  L' Agriculture  Anglaise  ;  and  an  ac¬ 
count  of  your  agricultural  experiments  and  meetings 
is  periodically  published  in  French.  Gentlemen,  I 
will  try  to  point  out  some  of  the  features  which 
seem  to  strike  more  particularly  foreign  visitors  to 
this  country.  The  first  is  the  nature  of  your  farm- 
buildings,  which  are  strictly  limited  to  what  is 
necessary,  and  are  much  less  extensive  than  those 
that  wo\ild  be  required  abroad  for  the  same  extent 
of  land  in  the  same  state  of  cultivation.  I  believe 
this  practice  is  a  wise  one  to  pursue,  for  it  saves  a 
great  amount  of  capital,  which  can  thus  be  more 
profitably  invested.  Another  fact  which  rather 
surprises  the  foreign  economist  in  this  country  is 
that  the  land  should  have  been  brought  to  the  high 
degree  of  cultivation  that  it  liks  been  when  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  it  is  held  under  tenure  at  will, 
and  without  any  very  distinct  agreement  between 
landlord  and  tenant.  ****** 
“  I  have  named  the  steam-plow,  and  this  brings 
me  to  another  point — I  mean  the  application  to  agri¬ 
culture  of  industrial  and  scientific  means.  I  read 
the  other  day  an  excellent  speech  made  by  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Armstrong,  at  Newcastle,  in  which  it  w’as  stated 
that  England  produced  84,000,000  tuns  of  coal  last 
year,  which  represented  the  labor  of  100,000,000 
horses,  and  horses  too  which  did  not  require  to  be 
fed.  I  hope  that  every  year  agriculture  will  claim 
as  its  own  requisite  a  larger  proportion  of  that  im¬ 
mense  self-feeding  productive  power.  It  is  by  taking 
a  larger  share  of  that  unmeasurable  force  that  agri¬ 
culture  will  be  able  to  increase  its  products  and  fulfil 
those  increasing  demands  upon  it  which  are  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  industrial  activity  of  the  day,  and  of  the 
progress  of  universal  welfare,  that  it  will  be  able  to 
keep  pace  with  industry  on  the  track  of  progress, 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  The  use  of  steam- 


power  and  of  artificial  manure  answers  a  double 
purpose.  Where  hands  are  deficient  they  supply  the 
deficiency.  Where  hands  can  be  easily  obtained,  and 
where  there,  is  no  lack-  of  capital,  I  think  it  is  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  use  of  steam  increases  rather  than 
decreases  the  demand  for  manual  labor.  Then  with 
the  help  of  man’s  labor  and  capital  it  gives  the 
means  of  drawing  out  of  the  land  an  increased  pro¬ 
duce,  for  which  in  the  present  state  of  trade,  indus¬ 
try,  and  commerce  outlets  will  always  be  easily 
found.  When  I  consider  what  progress  has  been  ac¬ 
complished  in  the  last  fifty  years,  and  since  the 
adoption  of  a  proper  course  of  cultivation,  I  am 
rather  inclined  to  believe  that  if  a  large  additional 
productive  power  be  made  use  of,  the  result  wiU  be 
a  more  constant  employment  for  labor,  more  profit 
for  the  farmer,  and  even  in  the  long  run,  which  we 
won’t  forget,  higher  rents  for  the  landlord,  and  more 
prosperity  for  the  rest  of  the  community  at  large. 
As  regards  institutions  similar  to  this  society,  which 
by  a  peaceful  combination  stimulate  the  prosperity 
of  all  classes,  and  afford  an  occasion  for  the  exchange 
of  opinion,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  they  now  exist  in 
many  places  abroad,  and  that  they  have  been  at¬ 
tended  with  success  and  the  happiest  results.” 

AGRICULTURAL  PAPERS. 

The  Country  Gentleman  asks  its  readers  to  insti¬ 
tute  a  comparison  between  the  inteUigence  and  en¬ 
terprise  of  those  farmers  who  read  an  agricultural  pa¬ 
per,  and  those  who  do  not.  In  a  locality  in  which 
such  a  journal  enjoys  a  liberal  circulation,  the  results 
accomplished  in  time  are  very  great.  The  merits  of 
improved  stock  perhaps  are  first  canvassed,  and  then 
new  breeds  are  brought  in  ;  more  attention  is  paid  to 
fruits  and  flowers  ;  new  implements  come  into  use  ; 
better  buildings  spring  up  ;  and,  with  increased  at¬ 
tention  to  manures,  there  arises  a  better  system  of 
farm  management  throughout.  Now,  in  none  of 
these  respects,  nor  in  any  other,  can  a  man  singia 
handed,  or  two  or  three  persons  in  a  wide  neighbor¬ 
hood,  work  one-half  as  effectively  in  the  cause  of  im¬ 
provement  as  they  can  when  those  with  whom  they 
are  constantly  brought  into  contact  are  all  more  or 
less  deeply  interested  in  the  same  objects — where  they 
read  the  same  periodical — understand  the  end  sought 
and  are  willing  to  do  their  share  in  bringing  it  about. 
ITow  many  of  the  agricultural  societies  now  in  oper¬ 
ation  owe  their  existence  wholly  to  the  attention  at¬ 
tracted  to  the  subject  through  an  agricultural  paper  ; 
and  there  is  no  way  in  which  the  success  of  such  a 
society  can  be  more  surely  promoted — we  say  this, 
not  from  our  own  observation  only,  but  on  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  many  experienced  society  officers — than  by 
arousing  the  interest  of  as  large  a  part  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  as  possible  in  agricultural  reading. 
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SHOEING  HORSES. 

i  - 

W.  Jones,  a  veterinary  surgeon  of  London,  gives 
the  following  simple  rules  for  shoeing  horses : 

“  1st.  After  having  taken  off  the  old  shoe, shorten  the 
toe, and  remove  all  the  dead  and  loose  parts  of  the  hoof. 
Do  not  cut  the  sole  or  pare  the  frog,  except  when  the 
foot  has  received  an  injury  from  a  nail  or  otherwise, 
when  it  must  be  cut  out. 

“  2d.  Let  the  shoe  be  of  equal  thickness,  or  rather 
thinner  at  the  heel.  The  ground  and  foot  surface 
should  be  perfectly  level.  The  shoe  should  be  light 
on  the  heel.  Too  many  nails  are  objectionable,  and 
these  should  be  kept  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
heels. 

“3d.  For  the  hind  feet  there  is  no  objection  to 
calkins,  though  they  are  of  doubtful  benefit.  Horses 
travel  better  Without  them.  The  hind  shoes  are 
made  thicker  at  the  toes  than  at  the  quarters,  the 
nails  also  can  be  put  closer  to  the  heels  without 
causing  inconvenience. 

“  4th.  Side  clips  should  be  avoided,  they  destroy  the 
hoof ;  the  same  is  the  case  when  the  nails  are  too 
close  together.  The  feet  should  never  be  rasped,  as 
it  destroys  the  enamel  of  the  hoofs,  renders  tlaera 
brittle,  and  causes  sandcrack,  and  consequently 
lalneness. 

“  5th.  Expansion  is  a  fatal  error  which  has  led  to 
many  abuses  in  shoeing,  such  as  pairing  off  the  sole 
and  frog,  rasping  off  the  hoof,  etc.  The  elasticity  of 
the  foot,  which  is,  however,  very  limited,  exists  only 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  hoof,  principally  round  the 
cornet.  On^the  lower  part  and  the  toe  it  is  nil” 


A  LADY  FARMER. 

The  New  York  World  says :  “We  have  frequently 
met  with  notices  in  our  foreign  exchanges  of  Lady 
Pigot’s  herd  of  Shorthorns,  and  of  her  skill  and  en¬ 
terprise  in  raising  that  class  of  stock.  Not  long 
since  she  held  a  public  sale  at  Branches  Park,  her 
country  seat,  at  which  the  most  prominent  breeders 
in  the  kingdom  were  assembled,  and  on  which  occa¬ 
sion  the  distinguished  lady  made  a  neat  and  spirited 
speech.  To  our  surprise,  it  came  out  at  this  time 
that  Lady  Pigot  has  a  husband — a  fact  of  which, 
from  previous  notices,  we  had  not  the  slightest  sus¬ 
picion.  But  ‘when  her  health  was  proposed,  at 
the  lunch  preceeding  the  sale,  her  husband,  Sir 
Robert  Pigot,  first  responded,  and  then  Lady  Pigot 
herself  made  the  following  feminine  and  spirited  lit¬ 
tle  speech :  * 

“  ‘  In  the  presence  of  the  distinguished  breeders 
of  Skyrocket  and  Royal  Butterfly,  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  Warlaby  and  Killerby,  and  my  excellent  j 
Shorthorn  tutor,  Mr.  Tore,,  I  feel  almost  ashamed  to  j 
hear  the  sound  of  my  own  voice.  However,  I  must 
try  and  use  it  to  thank  you  for  your  great  kindness 
in  coming  here  to-day,  and  I  hope  you  will  give  me 


an  excellent  average.  Now,  remember  I  have  won 
217  prizes — no,  I  am  wrong,  268  prizes ;  and  I  intend 
to  come  out  again  with  a  new  herd  and  beat  the 
*  hest  of  you,  meet'  where  we  may.  [Great  cheering 
and  laughter.]  Permit  me  once  more  to  thank  you 
from  my  heart  for  your  kindness,  and  to  propose  the 
health  of  my  good"  old  friend,  Mr.  Wetherell  [who 
officiated  as  auctioneer,]  and  the  glorious  interests  of 
the  ‘  Red,  White  and  Roan.’  ” 


SHEARING  SHEEP. 

Mr.  Dent,  the  steward — or,  as  we  say,  the  super¬ 
intendent— of  the  sheep  and  pig  section  at  the  last 
fair  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  alludes,  in  his 
report,  to  the  dishonest  practice  of  shearing  sheep  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  hide  the  defects  and  improve  the 
symmetry.  He  says : 

“  The  more  I  saw  of  the  show,  the  more  I  felt  that 
the  society  should  try  to  grapple  with  the  shearing 
question.  This  year  was  tlie  first  in  which  I  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  mysteries  df  the  toilette  of  the  sheep, 
and  certainly  no  young  lady  going  to  a  drawing¬ 
room  could  have  more  pains  bestowed  on  her  than 
had  some  of  the  rams.  The  clipping  and  trimming 
during  Friday  and  Saturday  was  incessant,  and  re¬ 
sulted  in  some  charming  models  of  symmetry.  How 
tar  the  carcass  would  correspond  with  its  outer  gar¬ 
ment,  better  judges  than  myself  can  decide;  but 
while  fat  overloads  and  injures  our  Shorthorns  and 
other  horned  stock,  on  the  one  hand,  on  the  other, 
the  sheep  has  not  only  fat,  but  wool  of  an  indefinite 
age  to  disguise  his  deficiencies  and  highten  his  graces. 
I  should  think  that  many  of  the  sheep  had  never 
been  truly  and  fairly  shorn ;  and  this  wras  more  es¬ 
pecially  the  case,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  in  the  Oxford¬ 
shire  Down  classes  ;  and  I  could  not  help  regretting 
that  the  close-shorn,  well-framed  sheep  of  Mr.  Charles 
Howard  were  not  thought  good  enough  for  a  prize. 
This  delusive  shearing  belongs  more  or  less  to  every 
class — many  of  the  Cotswold  and  Sliropshires  being 
glaringly  conspicuous.  The  Shropshire  and  Oxford¬ 
shire  Downs,  though  thoroughly  useful  sheep,  have 
not  got  that  degree  of  uniformity  which  makes 
judging  easy ;  and  until  there  is  more  fixity  of  type, 
complaints  are  sure  to  arise  as  to  judging.  The 
judges  on  the  present  occasion  seem  to  have  gone 
mainly  for  size,  and,  I  was  assured  by  some  Shrop¬ 
shire  breeders,  had  mistaken  the  type.” 


Top-Dressing  Meadows. — A  farmer  in  this  neigh¬ 
borhood  says  he  top-dressed  a  three-acre  meadow,  a 
year  ago  last  fall,  by  way  of  experiment.  He  allowed 
the  cattle  to  remain  on  it  till  the  28th  of  May,  when 
j  they  were  taken  out ;  and  in  five  weeks  from  that 
j  time,  he  cut  two  tuns  of  good  hay  per  acre.  He 
thinks  there  is  no  way  of  using  manure  more  profit¬ 
ably  than  as  a  top-dressing  for  grass. 
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We  have  an  old  apple  orchard  on  a  farm  which 
recently  came  into  our  posession.  The  trees  are 
thrifty,  hat  being  planted  only  twenty  feet  apart,  the 
tops  interlace  each  other  and  form  a  mass  of  branches 
twenty  to  twenty-five  feet .  from  the  ground.  It 
seems  impossible  for  such  trees  to  bear  fruit,  and  if 
jhey  did,  it  would  be  a  difficult  as  well  as  a  risky 
business  to  gather  it.  We  do  not  wish  to  cut  down 
the  orchard,  and  the  question  is,  “  What  shall  we  do 
with  it  ?  ” 

“'Cut  out  every  other  tree,”  says  one. 

That  might  do  if  we  only  knew  which  to  remove 
and  which  to  leave  ;  but  not  being  acquainted  with 
the  orchard,  it  is  not  improbable  that  we  should 
leave  the  worst  kinds  and  cut  down  the  best.  We 
want  to  let  them  bear  in  order  to  determine  this 
point. 

“  Graft  them  over,”  says  a  friend  who  was  very 
successful  in  regrafting  an  old  orchard  four  years 
ago,  and  who  is  already  partially  enjoying  the  result 
of  his  labors. 

Will  some  of  the  experienced  readers  of  the  Gen¬ 
esee  Farmer  give  us  their  views  on  the  subject  ? 

In  the  meantime,  we  intend  to  thin  out  the 
branches  pretty  severely — sawing  off  all  that  inter¬ 
lace  each  other,  letting  in  the  daylight,  and  getting 
■  the  trees  into  something  like  a  presentable  appear¬ 
ance.  We  suppose  it  is  better  to  do  this  now  than 
in  the  spring.  The  old  theory  is  that  trees  take  up 
sap  during  the  winter.  Now,  if  we  defer  pruning 
till  March,  the  branches  that  are  cut  off  will  be  full 
of  sap,  and  consequently  we  weaken  the  tree  to 
that  degree.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  branches  are 
removed  at  this  time,  the  sap  that  would  have  flowed 
into  them  will  go  into  the  branches  that  remain. 
These  branches,  therefore,  will  get  a  larger  supply 
and  will  grow  more  vigorously  next  spring.  In  other 
words,  if  your  trees  are  too  vigorous — if  they  pro¬ 
duce  too  much  wood — prune  in  the  spring ;  but  if 
you  want  to  encourage  their  growth,  prune  in  the 
fall  or  early  winter. 

The  same  theory  is  applicable  to  pear  trees ;  but 
there  is  this  objection  to  early  pruning :  In  cold 
winters,  the  bud  that  you  cut  back  to  is  liable  to  be 


killed  by  the  frost.  For  this  reason,  many  of  our 
most  experienced  pear-growers  do  not  prune  until 
all  danger  of  very  severe  frost  is  over — say  the  last 
of  February  or  March. 

Philadelphia  Raspberry.  —  The  Hon.  Wm. 
Parry,  of  Cinnaminson,  N.  J.,  senfis  us  a  description 
of  the  Philadelphia  raspberry.  He  says  “  its  charac¬ 
ter  is  now  well  established  as  being  the  largest  and 
best  hardy  raspberry  in  the  world.”  Although  but 
recently  introduced,  it  is  some  twenty-five  years 
since  the  original  plant  was  found  growing  wild  in 
the  woods,  in  Philadelphia  county.  It  is  vigorous, 
hardy  and  wonderfully  productive.  Last  season,  “  a 
plantation  of  two  years  standing  yielded  over  two 
hundred  bushels  per  acre  of  fruit,  which  sold  for 
twenty  cents  per  quart  in  market.” 

This  is  $1,280  per  acre  ? 


Gas-Tar  for  Posts. — This  application  is  far  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  old  mode  of  charring,  and  is  much  more 
easily  applied.  Charring  only  affects  the  outside,  ad¬ 
mitting  moisture  into  the  interior  and  rotting  it. 
The  tar,  if  applied  hot  to  well  seasoned  posts,  en¬ 
tirely  excludes  moisture.  S.  P.  Wormley,  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  states,  in  the  Country  Gentleman,  that  peven 
years  ago  he  built  a  mile  of  board  fence,  placing  the 
posts,  for  one  minute,  in  a  large  kettle  of  hot  gas- 
tar,  so  as  to  coat  them  six  inches  above  the  surface. 
They  now  appear  to  be  as  sound  as  when  set.  The 
posts  of  another  fence,  set  about  the  same  time, 
without  tarring,  are  about  half  decayed. 


Infusoria  and  Germination. — M.  Remain,  in 
a  paper  read  before  the  Academy  of  Science,  endeav¬ 
ored  to  show  that  infusoria  performed  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  germination.  He  quoted  some  experi¬ 
ments  showing  the  presence  of  animalcules  while 
the  process  was  going  on,  and  also  showing  that  by 
applying  an  acid  which  destroyed  this  animal  life 
that  germination  was  prevented. 

Amaranthus  Melancholious  Ruba  and  Coleus 
Verscliaffelti  are  receiving  the  highest  commenda¬ 
tions  as  bedding-out  plants  from  English  gardeners. 
In  the  London  Journal  of  Horticulture  Mr.  J  Robson 
devotes  an  editorial  to  them,  and  several  correspon¬ 
dents  speak  of  them  as  succeeding  well  in  different 
parts  of  the  country. 

The  Lady  Apple.— This  beautiful  little  apple 
frequently  commands  high  prices  in  our  large  cities, 
where  it  is  used  at  evening  parties  on  account  of  its 
rich  delicate  color.  We  are  informed  that  Mr.  Strat¬ 
ton,  of  Webster,  in  this  county,  has  recently  sold 
the  product  of  two  trees  for  $75.  They  produced 
fifteen  barrels. 
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THE  GIANT  OF 

The  engraving  which  we  here  give,  is  one  of  a 
rose  so  familiar  to  the  horticultural  public  that  per¬ 
haps  an  apology  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  pre¬ 
senting  it  at  this  time.  The  only  one  which  we 
shall  offer  is,  that  it  is  so  general  a  favorite  that  it 
will  be  greeted  as  an  old  friend ;  and  that  to  those 
by  whom  it  is  not  known,  we  believe  it  will  prove 
an  interesting  acquaintance. 

Although  it  has  been  long  tried,  and  has  many 
worthy  rivals,  its  popularity  does  not  yet  seem  to 
wank  It  is  of  a  dwarf,  habit  of  growth,  yet  we 
have  seen  it,  in  good  cultivation,  send  up  shoots 
from  two  to  three  feet  in  length ;  but  this  is  unusual 
— and  its  very  slow  growth  must,  on  the  whole,  be 
considered  a  fault.  When,  however,  we  take  into 
consideration  the  brilliant  crimson  color,  the  beauty 
of  form,  the  free  blooming  habit  and  the  rich  dark 
leaves  of  this  variety,  we  have  grouped  together  an 
assemblage  of  valuable' qualities  which  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  make  this  rose  command  the  attention  of 
every  rose  cultivator.  Until  a  few  years  since,  the 


BATTLES  ROSE. 

Geants  des  Battailes  stood  alone  among  the  Hybrid 
Perpetuals — distinguished  for  its  high  crimson  color ; 
and  when  it  was  announced  that  Lord  Baglan  sur¬ 
passed  it  in  this  respect,  this  variety  attracted  gen¬ 
eral  attention ;  and  although  it  has  proved  equal  to 
the  public  expectations  in  point  of  color,  yet  it  is  so 
shy  a  bloomer  that  it  will  never  become  so  great  a 
favorite  as  its  predecessor. 

As  an  amateur  rose-grower,  we  would  not  be  with¬ 
out  these  two  sorts,  and  should  consider  their  culture 
as  a  test  of  skill. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  able  to  mention  several 
roses  of  a  similar  style,  which,  in  some  of  their 
habits,  are  superior.  The  first  among  these  is  Louis 
Chaix,  a  seedling  of  Geant  des  Battailes,  resembling 
it  in  its  leaves,  but  a  better  grower  and  more  com¬ 
pact  in  flower.  It  is  a  profuse  bloomer  and  a  very 
desirable  sort.  General  Jacqueminot  is  a  variety 
which  is  deservedly  meeting  with  popular  esteem, 
and  although  it  has  been  before  recommended  in 
our  columns,  we  would  again  say  that  it  is  one  of  the 
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most  desirable  sorts  now  in  cultivation.  It  is  of  vig¬ 
orous  growth,  and  a  profuse  bloomer ;  color,  a  brilliant 
crimson.  It  is  not  quite  full,  but  its  form,  notwith¬ 
standing,  is  very  beautiful,  -and  to  add  to  its  charms 
it  has  the  delicate  fragrance  of  a  Tea  rose.  Glory 
of  France  is  another  dark  crimson,  or  bright  flame- 
colored  rose  of  fine  form,  large  and  full,  and  very  ad¬ 
mirable.  Emperor  Napoleon  III  is  a  large  full  rose 
of  vigorous  habit  of  growth,  shining  reddish  crim¬ 
son,  with  darker  velvety  shades,  and  is  very  beauti¬ 
ful  and  desirable. 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK  APPLES, 


The  apples  of  this  section  are  becoming  each  year 
more  and  more  celebrated  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada ;  and  Dr.  Lindley,  of  the  London 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  pronounces  our  Northern  Spy 
“  the  most  delicious  of  United  States  apples,  as  well 
as  one  of  the  very  finest  of  table  apples.”  He  prefers 
it.  "to  the  best  Newtown  Pippin.”  Mr.  Pell  has 
made  a  fortune  by  raising  Newtown  Pippins  on  his 
farm  on  the  Hudson  River,  and  shipping  them  to 
London,  where  they  command  very  high  prices.  But 
our  Western  New  York  apples  are  unquestionably 
superior  to  all  others,  and  as  they  become  better 
known  abroad,  Will  be  in  great  demand. 

During  the  past  season,  immense  quantities  of  ap¬ 
ples  have  been  shipped  from  this  section  to  Philadel¬ 
phia,  New  York,  Boston  and  other  large  cities.  The 
Rural  Advertiser ,  published  at  Philadelphia,  calls 
the  attention  of  its  readers  to  this  fact  and  says  :  “  No 
one  who  goes  through  the  markets  in  Philadelphia, 
can  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  general  superiority  of 
eastern  apples  over  our  own.  A  barrel  of  very  nice 
and  perfect  apples  does  not  suggest  any  inquiry 
where  they  came  from,  as  it  is  always  known  such 
are  not  grown  in  Pennsylvania,  but  from  New  York, 
or  some  of  the  Eastern  States.  Apples  of  Pennsyl. 
vania  growth,  as  generally  brought  to  the  market, 
are  small  in  size,  imperfect  in  shape,  gnarled  or 
wormy,  and  inferior  in  flavor.  Indeed,  we  have  been 
hardly  able  to  recognise  some  varieties  as  being  the 
same  apple,  so  different  is  the  appearance  when 
grown  here  and  in  New  England.  If  our  horticul¬ 
tural  exibitions  did  not  annually  show  beautiful 
specimens  of  apples,  thus  proving  that  only  improper 
treatment  of  our  trees  is  the  cause  of  all  this,  we 
should  conclude  that  soil  and  climate  has  something 
to  do  with  it.  We  think,  however,  the  real  cause  is 
that  the  cultivation  of  fruit  not  being  made  a  part  of 
the  business  of  the  farm,  is  neglected,  and  that, 
therefore,  it  does  not  pay.  Its  not  paying  is  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  neglect  and  not  the  cause  of  it.” 

This  view  of  the  case  is  flattering  to  the  farmers 
of  this  section,  but  we  think  that  the  superiority  of 
Western  New  York  apples  is  due,  in  a  good  degree, 


to  our  soil  and  climate.  The  influence  of  the  lake 
in  modifying  the  climate,  gives  us  a  great  advantage 
— such,  at  least,  is  the  general  opinion  of  experienced 
fruit-growers  in  this  section. 


INDIANA  POMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  third  annual  meeting  of  this  society  will  be 
held  in  Indianapolis  January  5th,  and  continue  four 
days.  On  the  first  day  I.  D.  Gr.  Nelson,  President  of 
the  society,  will  deliver  an  address,  to  be  followed  by 
essays  on  apples,  and  on  the  cultivation  and  training 
of  orchards.  An  address:  in  the  evening  will  be  de¬ 
livered  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Warder,  of  Cincinnati. 

On  the  second  day,  W.  H.  Loomis  and  Dr.  J.  CL 
Helm  will  read  essays  on  “  some  subject' connected 
with  pears,”  and  Dr.  R.  T.  Brown  on  grapes,  with  an 
address  from  Mr.  Knox,  of  Pittsburg,  on  the  same 
subject.  In  the  evening  there  will  be  a  general  talk 
on  wines,  wine-grapes,  wine-making,  &c. 

On  the  third  day  essays  will  be  read  on  subjects 
connected  with  peaches  and  cherries. 

On  the  fourth  day  essays  on  small  fruits,  &c. 

We  like  this  idea  of  selecting  some  of  the  best 
members  of  the  society  to  prepare  and  read  essays 
on  given  subjects,  rather  than  to  spend  the  wholn 
time  in  discussing  the  merits  of  this  or  that  particu¬ 
lar  variety  of  fruit. 

Mr.  Berkely,  of  the  London  Gardener's  Chroni- 
icle,  says  that  many  doubtful  cases  of  the  vegetation  of 
seeds  which  have  bebn  kept  for  many  years  from  the 
influence  of  the  air,  are  reported-;  but  that  one  has 
lately  come  under  his  notice  which  has  at  least  the 
merit  of  authenticity.  A  layer  of  peat  which  had 
formed  a  part  of  an  old  pond  filled  in  more  than 
thirty  years  ago,  was  exposed  to  the  air  by  some  late 
excavations,  and  became  immediately  covered  with 
myriads  of  little  seedlings  which  proved  to  be  of  three 
different  orders  of  plants.  It  was  found  by  close  ex¬ 
amination  that  they  could  not  have  come  from  the 
gravel  above.  Mr.  Berkeley  held  that  if  these  seeds 
had  retained  their  vitality  for  so  long  a  time  there 
seemed  to  be  no  reason  why  they  might  not  have 
done  so  to  an  indefinite  period. 

Drying  Everlasting  Flowers.  —  A  correspon¬ 
dent  of  the  London  Cottage  Gardener  says  that  this 
is  apparently  a  very  easy  thing,  but  is  in  fact  not  so. 
That  Xeranthemum  and  Acrolinium  if  hung  up  by 
the  flower  stalks  with  the  head  downwards,  the 
flower,  when  dry,  is  very  apt  to  break  off,  the  stalk 
being  very  brittle;  but  if  cut  carefully just  before 
the  flowers  expand,  and  laid  flat  on  a  shelf  in  a  light 
place  the  stem  and  the  flower  will  expand  and  dry 
properly.  By  inserting  a  few  inches  of  wheat  straw 
in  the  flower  stems,  boquets  can  be  arranged  much 
more  effectively  than  with  the  natural  stems  alone. 
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HORTICULTURAL  NOTES. 


THE  HOOTS  OF  TREES. 

SHING  to  plant  some  evergreens  on  a  promi¬ 
nent  Jart  of  my  garden  for  the  purpose  of  ornament, 
especially  in  winter,  I  set  out  a  figure  of  arbor  vitse. 
It  was  about  fifteen  feet  in  diameter.  Towards  the 
back  of  the  enclosure  a  cross  was  erected,  and  a 
Concord  grape  planted  at  its  base.  The  soil  was  new, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  hedge  and  the 
vine  grow,  it  was  well  pulverised  and  planted  with 
potatoes.  The  first  year  they  yielded  well,  but  on 
the  following  the  vines  grew  only  half  their  usual 
size,  and  prematurely  withered  up.  I  could  not  ac¬ 
count  for  it.  On  digging  the  potatoes,  the  whole 
plot  was  found  filled  with  very  small  fibres  from  the 
arbor  vitae,  even  ascending  to  the  tops  of  the  hills. 
This  spring  the  roots  pervaded  the  whole  soil,  as  the 
capillary  vines  do  the  animal, muscle.  This  explained 
the  difficulty.  The  potatoes  were  not  only  starved, 
but  strangled.  The  grape  vine  did  not  grow  vigor¬ 
ously,  and  it  will  not  if  these  delicate  constrictors 
are  not  seen  to. 

On  a  mound  about  a  foot  high  and  eight  feet  in  di¬ 
ameter,  where  a  young  Norway  spruce  was  set,  I 
have  been  in  the  habit,  for  the  past  few  years,  of 
planting  tulips  on  the  edge.  In  taking  them  up  last 
season  I  wras  surprised  to-  find  them  imbedded  in  a 
mass  of  fibrous  roots  which  filled  the  soil  within 
half  an  inch  of  the  surface.  . 

Fruit  trees  do  not  generally  throw  out  such  a 
spray  of  roots  as  the  two  above  named,  yet  probably 
more  than  we  readily  observe  in  digging  around 
them.  No  doubt,  if  we  could  get  a  daguerreotype 
view  of  their  roots,  we  should  be  greatly  surprised  at 
their  number,  fineness,  and  extent.  They  will  not 
run  deep  unless  the  soil  is  rich  and  porous ;  and 
even  then  they  seem  to  prefer  a  position  within  a 
few  inches  of  the  surface.  As  a  general  truth,  they 
go  wherever  they  find  nutriment,  whether  up,  down, 
or  horizontally.  If  a  heap  of  rich  loam  were  piled 
up  under  an  apple  tree,  in  a  few  years  it  would  be 
filled  with  roots. 

The  delicate  roots  of  trees,  with  their  nursing 
spongioles,  and  their  nearness  to  the  surface,  would 
seem  to  suggest  the  avoidance  of  the  plow  and  the 
importance  of  surface  manuring,  with  simple  scari¬ 
fication.  Where  the  soil  is  underdrained,  the  plow 
is  still  less  needed,  as  a  greater  depth  is  vitalised  — 
the  very  object  of  plowing. 

THE  NORTHERN  SPY  APPLE. 

This  apple,  of  late  years,  in  Massachusetts,  has  not 
had  much  of  a  reputation  for  home  culture.  It  has 
been  charged  with  shyness  and  lateness  of  bearing, 
and  dry  rot.  Last  Season,  however,  (a  great  apple 
year,)  seemed  to  change  many  people’s  opinions.  It 
was  announced  as  a  success,  and  many  favorable 


fa.Cts  were  related.  But  I  know  one  better  than  any 
of  them,  I  think,  which  has  not.  been  related.  Mr.  v 
Stone,  of  Winchester,  about  seven  years  ago,  grafted 
a  large  tree  with  this  variety,  putting  on  an  entire 
new  top.  Last  year  it  produced  ten  barrels  of  very 
fair  fruit,  and  well  colored. 

NEW  GRAPES. 

Their  name  is  Legion.  From  the  number  origin¬ 
ated  of  late,  one  would  suppose  that  the  great  point 
would  soon  be  reached,  (if  not  already,)  of  procuring 
a  variety  which  is  excellent,  hardy,  and  sure  to  ripen 
in  this  latitude.  But  from  the  great  number  dis¬ 
carded  and  forgotten,  it  looks  rather  discouraging. 
Grapes  are  not  so  much  at  fault  in  our  own  climate. 
The  Concord  is' somewhat  in  danger  of  frost,  and  so 
of  the  Diana  and  Delaware — now  the  leading  grapes. 
These  are  much  surer  than  the  Isabella,  and  we 
wonder  how  horticulturists  put  up  with  the  latter  so 
long.  But  uncertain  as  it  is  and  has  been,  we  doiibt 
whether  either  of  the  above  will  ever  attain  to  so 
great  a  popularity.  Rodgers’  Hybrids  are  now  pass¬ 
ing  the  ordeal  of  criticism,  and  possibly  the  decision 
will  be  favorable  to  many  of  them.  Say  what  we 
will,  it  is  hard  to  get  a  good,  early  grape.  The  best 
are  rather  tardy,  and  the  severe  frosts  threaten 
them.  * 

But  the  subject  of  wine  making  is  now  much 
spoken  of,  and  it  is  said  that  some  of  the  poorer 
kinds  are  excellent  for  this  purpose.  Granted.  Let 
me,  however,  throw  in  an  emphatic  but !  Is  it  de¬ 
sirable  that  we  should  become  a  great  wine-producing 
and  wine-drinking  nation?  The  subject  is  delicate. 
Yet,  as  Snagsby  says,  in  the  Bleak  House,  “not  to 
put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it,”  before  farmers  engage 
extensively  in  the  manufacture  of  wine,  should  not 
its  influence  and  bearings  be  more  fully  discussed  ? 

NAMES  OF  FRUIT. 

Complaint  has  been  justly  made  against  the  long 
names  of  some  of  the  French  pears,  as  being  diffi¬ 
cult  to  understand  and  pronounce.  But  however 
simple  the  names  of  fruit,  blunders  will  be  made, 
and  sometimes  they  are  amusing.  We  have  fre¬ 
quently  seen  trees  labeled  “  Bondy  Jerry.”  I  once 
inquired  at  a  fruiters  the  name  of  an  apple.  “  Well, 
sir,”  promptly  responded  the  young  Irishman,  “  that 
is  the  ‘Grravelstone  ’  ” — meaning  the  Gravenstein.  I 
know  of  an  old  lady  who  calls  the  Red  Astraclian 
the  “ Red  African”  At  one  time  I  thought  I  recog¬ 
nized  an  apple,  and  upon  inquiry  the  man  replied, 

“  Ah,  that’s  very  fine ;  it  is  what  they  call  tlie 
Squaw!”  (Swaar.)  D.  W.  Lothrop. 

West  Medford ,  Mass. 

A  Good  Summer  Apple. — A.  G.  Hanford  writes 
to  the  Ohio  Farmer  that  there  is  a  great  lack  of  sum¬ 
mer  apples  in  our  city  markets,  and  urges  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  to  plant  the  Keswick  Codlien.  It  is  a  superb 
kitchen  apple,  cooking  tender  even  when  half  grown. 
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FRUIT  CULTURE  IN  THE  WEST. 

Eds.  Genesee  Farmer  :  Fruit  culture  in  the 
West  is  beginning  to  receive  tliat  attention  which 
its  importance  demands.  It .  has  been  greatly  re¬ 
tarded  by  unfavorable  seasons,  causing  the  loss  of 
many  trees,  by  financial  embarrassments  that  for 
several  years  greatly  oppressed  the  people,  and  by  a 
want  of  intelligence  derived  from  the  practical  expe¬ 
rience  on  the  subject. 

This  last  impediment  is  not  confined  to  western 
fruit  culture,  but  exists  to  a  deplorable  extent  all 
over  the  country. 

The  trees  in  the  orchards  that  have  survived  the 
destructive  winter  of  1856  unharmed,  embracing  the 
apple,  pear  and  peach,  are  now  yielding  abundantly ; 
also,  the  cherry  and  the  grape,  with  all  the  smaller 
fruits,  are  succeeding  well,  and  promise  to  supply 
our  markets  and  tables  abundantly. 

As  the  apple  is  first  in  importance  in  the  fruit 
family,  I  may  be  indulged  in  talking  of  its  culture 
and  value  first,  and  of  other  fruits  afterward.  In 
some  portions  of  the  Great  West,  in  Michigan,  for 
instance,  but  little  more  is  necessary  than  to  plant 
an  apple  tree  to  secure  early  and  abundant  crops. 

Yet  even  here  careful  and  skilful  cultivation  is 
necessary  to  produce  the  greatest  abundance  of  the 
finest  fruit.  It  has  been  found  by  experience  that 
the  “  barrens,  or  timber  lands,”  when  brought  under 
cultivation,  are  better  adapted  than  open  prairie  to 
fruit  raising  with  the  ordinary  method  of  cultiva¬ 
tion.  But  as  the  prairie  country  is  so  extensive,  so 
fertile  and  capable  of  supporting  a  greater  popula¬ 
tion  than  any  other  country  of  equal  extent,  it  be¬ 
comes  a  consideration  of  the  highest  importance  that 
all  the  experience  and  skill  that  is  extant  should  be 
condensed  and  placed  before  the  people  who  are  to 
have  the  responsibility  of  the  cultivation  of  fruit  on 
these  fertile  plains,  and  while  I  may  contribute  what 
experience  and  observation  have  taught  me  I  shall 
doubtless  leave  a  wider  field  for  others  of  more  ex¬ 
perience  to  occupy. 

He  who  would  plant  an  orchard  on  his  prairie 
farm  should  select  the  most  elevated,  convenient 
place,  and  subsoil  it  as  deep  as  possible  with  a  plow 
that  will  bring  to  the  surface  the  greatest  amount  of 
the  subsoil,  thus  forming  a  compost  with  the  surface 
soil. 

To  prepare  the  ground  more  completely,  let  a  deep 
cutting  subsoil  plow  follow  in  each  furrow  to  loosen 
the  earth  as  deeply  as  possible,  which  will  not  only 
prepare  it  to  nourish  the  tree,  but  also  to  drain  the 
land.  This  last  consideration  is  great  impor¬ 
tance. 

No  tree  can  be  healthy  and  productive  with  “  wet 
feet.”  Whatever  the  expense  may  be  the  land  must 
be  drained  so  that  water  shall  not  stand  within  two 


qr  three  feet  of  the  surface.  If  there  can  not  be  a 
convenient  elevation  for  this  purpose,  a  ridge  may 
be  thrown  up  by  plowing  two  or  three  feet,  on  which 
to  plant  the  rows  of  trees. 

The  most  perfect  method  of  preparing  orchard 
land,  on  either  prairie  or  timber,  in  any  country,  is 
to  dig  a  trench  or  ditch  two  or  three  feet  deep  and 
wide  as  the  entire  length  of  the  rows  to  be  planted, 
and  mix  the  surface  with  the  subsoil  on  the  rich 
prairie  in  equal  proportions,  and  where  the  lapd 
lacks  in  richness,  sods  or  other  fertilizing  agents 
should  be  used. 

To  these  trenches  make  an  outlet  by  which  the 
water  can  drain  off.  Drain  tile,  cobble  stone,  or 
brush  may  be  used  in  the  bottom  to  make  a  more 
perfect  drain. 

One  of  the  most  healthy  and  productive  orchards 
in  the  valley  of  the  Hudson  River  was  planted  on 
land  thus  prepared,  which  before  was  cold  and  un¬ 
productive. 

In  all  cases  of  fruit  tree  planting  the  value  of  the 
products  to  be  derived  in  long-coming  time,  should 
be  considered.  Apple  and  pear  trees  in  favorable  lo¬ 
cations  frequently,  live  from  one  to  two  hundred 
years,  and  the  product  of  a  single  tree  amounts  to 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  dollars.  ’ 

At  another  time  I  will  give  a  list  of  facts  on  tliis 
point  that  have  come  to  my  knowledge. 

D.  C.  Scofield. 

Elgin ,  Illinois. 

-  —a  Hb  »  "f  ■  - 

KEEPING  COQUETS  UNDER  GLASS. 

Cut  flowers  may  be  kep't  under  glass  for  a*  long 
time,  but  when  the  boquet  is  a  large  one  the  mois¬ 
ture  which  collects  upon  the  glass  so  obscures  their 
beauty  that  very  much  of  the  pleasure  in  prolong¬ 
ing  their  freshness  is  lost.  In  Europe,  where  deli¬ 
cate  plants  are  exhibited,  they  are  placed  under  bell 
glasses  to  protect  their  foliage,  and  this  difficulty  of 
the  dimness  of  the  glass  has  caused  a  good  deal  of 
annoyance.  A  correspondent  of  the  London  Gar¬ 
deners ’  Chronicle  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  this  difficulty  was  surmounted  by 
Madam  Legrelle  D’Hanis,  of  Antwerp,  in  exhibiting 
plants  at  a  flower  show  in  Brussels  : 

“  Allow  me  to  draw  attention  to  the  method  at 
present  adopted  for  displaying  at  horticultural  exhi¬ 
bitions  certain  delicate  objects,  such  as  small  ferns 
and  Anoectochiles.  From  their  delicacy  they  are 
shown  under  glasses,  and  the  evaporation  is  always 
such  as  to  obscure  them  so  carefully  from  the  eye  of 
the  visitor,  that  beautiful  as  are  their  forms  and 
markings,  they  are  either  passed  over,  or  the  glasses 
have  to  be  taken  off,  which  is  of  course  an  infringe¬ 
ment  of  the  rule  not  to  touch,  and  often  results  in 
damage  to  the  plant  in  the  process  of  recovering. 
Now,  at  the  late  flower  show  at  Brussels  I  noticed  a 
glass  case,  exhibited  bv  a  lady,  containing  a  large 
number  of  Anoectochiles  looking  as. bright  as  possi¬ 
ble,  and  on  examining  the  treatment  which  had  pro- 
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dueed  this  result,  I  found  that  over  the  earth  she 
had  laid  a  thick  coat  of  woolen  thread,  which  ab¬ 
sorbing  the  rising  moisture  left  the  glass  clear  during 
the  hours  of  exhibition.  The  exhibitor  had  chosen 
wool  stained  of  colors  best  suited  to  show  off  her 
plants.” 

THE  ORNAMENTATION  OF  CEMETERIES. 

We  quote  from  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  a  short 
article  on  this  subject,  interesting  to  many  at  this 
sad  time,  when  the  fairest  and  brightest  of  our  land 
are  sleeping  so  quietly,  leaving  only  their  graves  to 
onr  love : 

“  A  correspondent  has  written  to  ask  our  opinion 
upon  the  following  question,  which  appears  to  be 
daily  becoming  more  worthy  of  consideration : 
‘  Should  cemeteries  be  decorated  with  the  gayest 
flowers  that  can  be  obtained ;  or,  would  it  not  look 
far  more  in  character  with  the  place  to  substitute 
trees,  shrubs,  and  plants  of  a  sombre  tint  ?  ’ 

“Now  we  look  upon  this  question  as  involving 
considerations  of  pure  taste  and  feeling,  upon  which 
any  person  possessing  those  qualities  is  capable  of 
giving  an  opinion ;  we  therefore  should  be  very  glad 
to  know  the  views  of  any  of  our  correspondents  who 
have  considered  the  matter,  while,  without  assum¬ 
ing  the  airs  of  an  ‘  arbiter  elegantiarum ,’  we  venture 
to  express  ourselves  very  decidedly  in  favor  of  the 
shrubs  of  sombre  hue,  and  against  the  gaudy  flow¬ 
ers.  Or  perhaps  we  should  like  best  of  all  to  keep 
the  general  features  of  a  cemetery  to  some  extent 
sombre  and  funereal,  while  we  should  wish  the  ten- 
derest  emotions  to  be  raised  by  the  sight  of  individ¬ 
ual  graves  thoughtfully  cared  for,  rendered  pleasing 
to  the  eye,  soothing  to  the  mind,  with  a  few  simple 
wild  flowers,  and  fragrant  with  primroses,  violets,  or 
sweetbriar,  the  sacred  labor  of  some  female  hand, 
the  tribute  of  some  loving  heart.  ,  Such  flowers  of 
nature  speak  for  themselves ;  they  tell  their  own 
tale.  But,  perhaps,  to  confine  ourselves  to  such  as 
these  would  be  imposing  too  narrow  a  limitation. 
Surely  there  can  be  no  objection  to  the  presence  of 
any  flowers  that  do  not  require  the  continual  labor 
of  the  gardener  and  his  men,  provided  that  they  are 
not  introduced  into  the  walks,  or  ranged  in  elaborate 
parterres,  which  would  give  a  notion  of  paid  for 
work,  and  not  be  suggestive,  as  they  manifestly 
should  be,  of  an  offering  of  affection,  a  labor  of  love. 
Among  the  flowers  that  would  seem  to  be  most  ap¬ 
propriate',  one  thinks  of  the  modest  snowdrop,  peep¬ 
ing  above  ground  ere  the  winter  is  gone — the  har¬ 
binger  of  spring,  or  the  crocus  expanding  its  beaute¬ 
ous  flowers  on  the  first  cheering  sunshiny  day ;  Ane¬ 
mones,  bright  and  hopeful ;  blue  bells,  sweet  and  el¬ 
egant,  hanging  down  their  heads ;  the  true  old  fuch¬ 
sia  coccinea,  with  pendent  spray,  but  not  its  vulgar 
‘  improvements.’  All  these  are  admissible,  and  our 


fair  readers  will  easily  think  of  a  multitude  of  others 
quite  as  appropriate.  • 

“  It  appears  to  us  that  the  endeavor  to  harmonize 
outward  objects  with  our  inward  feelings  is  a  true 
mark  of  delicacy  and  refinement ;  and,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  abrupt  introduction  of  matters  perfectly 
incongruous  with  our  frame  of  mind,  ever  must  be 
harsh  and  jarring  to  the  sensitive.  To  *  rejoice  with 
them  that  do  rejoice,  and  weep  with  th^m  that 
weep,’  is  at  once  a  Christian  maxim,  and 
the  dictate  of  a  warm  and  sympathising  nature.  To 
make  cemeteries  into  a  gay  promenade  would  be  as 
painful  to  the  feelings,  and  almost  as  much  out  of 
place  as  dancing  at  a  funeral.” 

A  correspondent  of  the  London  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  gives  his  horticultural  experience  in  Egypt. 
He  says  that  it  is  one  of  the  finest  countries  in  the 
world  for  fruits,  that  his  grapes  are  magnificent, 
some  of  liis  vines  measuring  two  to  two  and  one- 
half  feet  in  circumference,  and  that  many  of  the 
bunches  measure  from  twelve  to  twenty  inches  long 
and  as  much  across  the  shoulders.  He  astonished 
the  natives  by  thinning.  His  men  thought  it  a 
sin  to  waste  the  berries.  Apples,  pears,  quinces, 
apricots,  peaches,  strawberries,  custard  apples,  mu- 
sas,  figs,  pomegrantes  and  guavas,  fruit  well  and 
make  enormous  growths.  As  to  flowers  it  is  one 
vast  hot  house.  Geraniums  are  splendid.  The 
scarlets  will  grow  to  almost  any  size  you  like,  tux 
feet  high  and  as  much  through  is  a  very  common 
size.  Cuttings  of  all  kinds  strike  freely.  Some  vine 
cuttings  put  in  an  open  border  to  strike  during  the 
winter,  had  in  the  May  following  one  and  two 
bunches  in  full  flower. 

Pronunciation  of  Gladiolus. — Mr.  Beaton  says 
that  “  It  may  be  as  well  to  put  you  on  your  guard 
against  a  common  provincial  way  some  people  have 
of  pronouncing  the  word  Gladiolus,  by  putting  the 
accent  or  stress  on  the  letter  o;  whereas,  the  true 
way  of  uttering  the  same  is  as  if  written  Glad-eye-lus, 
putting  the  accent  on  the  i.”  This  warning  was 
given  in  one  of  the  earliest  volumes  of  the  London 
Cottage  Gardener ,  and  is  now  brought  up  again  in 
evidence  against  one  or  two  who  adhere  to  the  con¬ 
demned  pronunciation. 

There  was  quite  an  animated  discussion  in  the 
New  York  Farmers’  Club  on  a  letter  from  Wayne, 
Indiana,  as  to  the  reliability  of  Dr.  Grant’s  grape 
vines.  The  people  at  the  West  have  been  cheated 
so  often  that  they  are  afraid  of  every  one.  The  gen¬ 
eral  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  his  mode  of  culture 
was  good,  but  that  very  often  the  vines  that  he  sold 
did  not  succeed  on  account  of  the  poor  culture  they 
afterward  received. 
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ORIGINAL  DOMESTIC  RECEIPTS, 


Contributed  to  the  Genesee  Farmer. 

Shrewsbury  Brawn,  or  Head  Cheese.  —  The 
town  of  Shrewsbury  is  famous  for  its  brawn.  “Brawn 
makers  to  her  Majesty  ”  reside  there,  and  as  they  drive 
a  thriving  business  it  is  presumed  that  her  Majesty  has 
a  weakness  for  this  particular  dish.  This  receipt  comes 
to  us  from  a  Shropshire  lady :  Pht  the  head,  including 
the  ears  and  tongue,  with  the  feet  and  tail  of  a  pig  into 
a  weak  brine  with  a  little  saltpetre  in  it.  Let  it  remain 
two  weeks.  Take  it  out  and  boil  it  tender  so  that  the 
flesh  separates  easily  from  the  bones.  Chop  the  meat 
quite  fine  and  season  with  pepper.  Put  it  in  a  mold 
and  fill  it  so  that  the  meat  will  rise  two  or  three  inches 
above  the  top.  Cover  with  a  plate  and  press  with  any 
heavy  weight.  It  will  be  pressed  suflS.cie.ntly  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  ready  for  the  table.  It  should  be  cut 
horizontally,  in  very  thin  slices,  and  eaten  with  mus¬ 
tard  and  vinegar. 

Condensed  Milk. — A  correspondent  of  the  German¬ 
town  Telegraph  says  :  “To  one  quart  of  new  milk,  take 
one  pound  of  the  best  crushed  sugar ;  let  the  milk  boil, 
then  stir  in  the  sugar  until  all  is  dissolved ;  continue  to 
stir  until  it  has  commenced  again  to  boil,  which  must 
be  on  a  gentle  heat  to  keep  from  burning.  When  it  be¬ 
comes  the  consistency  of  molasses  it  is  done  for  use. 
Put  in  cans  or  close  jars  and  cork  them  tightly.  This 
is  of  much  value  where  fresh  milk  can  not  be 
had,  either  in  preparing  food  for  the  sick,  or  to  use  in 
tea  and  coffee.  In  hospitals  this  is  a  valuable  article.” 

Substitute  for  Coffee. — A  correspondent  sends 
ns  the  following :  “  Take  clean,  sound  peas,  soak  them 
for  some  eighteen  hours  in  hot  or  warm  water,  pour 
off  the  water  every  five  or  six  hours,  or  at  least  three 
times,  then  rinse  and  dry  the  peas.  Brown  them  like 
coffee,  mix  and  grind  together,  first  by  equal  parts ; 
after  a  few  days  two-thirds  peas  may  be  used  and  still 
make  a  good  cup  of  coffee.” 

Bread  Cake. — Two  eggs,  two  cups  of  dough,  two 
cups  of  sugar,  three-quarters  of  a  cup  of  butter,  one- 
half  of  a  cup  of  flour.  Stir  these  together,  adding  cin¬ 
namon  and  cloves,  and  let  it  rise  until  you  put  your 
bread  into  the  tins.  Just  before  baking  add  another 
one-half  tea  cup  full  of  flour,  and  a  piece  of  soda  about 
as  large  as  a  bean.  This  makes  two  loaves. 

Potted  Beef. — Boil  a  leg  or  neck  piece  of  beef,  un¬ 
til  you  can  not  take  it  out  with  a  fork,  skim  out  the 
meat,  put  in  loo  much  salt  and  pepper  and  chop  it  fine  ; 
then  pour  into  it  a  tea  cup  full  of  the  liquor  that 
is  left,  and  pack  it  in  a  deep  dish.  When  cold  it  can 
be  served  either  in  the  dish  in  which  it  is  packed,  or 
cut  in  thin  slices. 

Frosting  Without  Eggs. — One  sheet  of  isinglass 
dissolved  in  a  little  water.  Stir  in  the  sugar  and  flavor 
with  lemon  or  chocolate. 


Roast  Leg  of  Mutton  with  Oysters. — Stuff  k  leg 
of  mutton  with  suett,  salt,  pepper,  the  yolk  of  an  egg 
and  a  little  bread.  When  about  half  done  cut  off  some 
of  the  fatty  parts  in  little  bits  and  put  them  into  a  pint 
of  oyster  liquor,  to  which  add  half  a  pint  of  hot  water. 
Stir  until  the  gravy  is  reduced  to  half  the  quantity. 
Put  in  a  little  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and  pour  the  whole 
over  the  meat. 

Hotch  Potch. — Take  any  old  meat,  chop  or  slice 
fine,  season  with  salt  and  pepper,  or  sage,  if  liked.  Add 
to  this  half  as  much  stale  bread  or  potatoes  that  have 
been  boiled.  Stir  them  well  together,  and  inclose  it  in 
a  crust  as  for  chicken  pie,  and  put  up  the  same  way. 
Bake  one-half  hour. 

Poor  Man’ s  Plum  Pudding. — One  tea  cup  of  chopped 
suet,  one  tea  cup  of  sweet  milk,  one  tea  cup  of  mo¬ 
lasses,  two  tea  cups  of  flour,  one  teaspoonful  of  soda 
dissolved  in  a  little  hot  water.  Spice  to  your  taste. 
Put  it  in  a  pudding  dish  and  steam  it  two  hours. 

Ginger  Crackers — Mrs.  Hinsdale. — One  pound  of 
butter,  one  pound  of  sugar,  one  pint  of  molasses,  and 
one  teaspoonful  of  saleratus  dissolved  in  a  tea  cup  of 
milk,  four  tablespoonfuls  of  ginger,  and  flour  enough 
to  roll  them  out. 

Chicken  Salad. — Cut  the  white  meat  of  two  chick¬ 
ens  into  small  pieces,  chop  ordinarily  fine  two  heads  of 
celery,  pour  over  the  mixture  a  dressing. 

Dressing  for  Salad. — Four  hard  boiled  eggs  rubbed 
smooth;  add  to  each  yolk  one-half  a  teaspoonful  of  mus¬ 
tard,  same  of  salt,  and  one  tablespoonful  of  oil;  just 
before  using  put  in  four  wine  glasses  of  vinegar.  Mix 
thoroughly.  _ 

Queen  Esther’s  Bread. — Take  a  loaf  of  stale  bread, 
cut  in  slices,  dip  into  sweet  milk  with  a  little  salt ; 
have  ready  two  eggs  well  beaten.  Dip  into  the  egg  and 
fry  brown.  Eat  with  sauce. 

THE  QUEEN  ON  CRINOLINE. 

Punch  has  the  following  letter.  “  Her  Majesty  has  ad¬ 
dressed  the  following  remonstrance  to  the  ladies  of 
England : 

“  Windsor  Castle,  August  1,  1863. 

“  Ladies  :  The  Queen  has  commanded  me  to  express 
the  pain  with  which  Her  Majesty  reads  the  accounts  of 
daily  accidents  arising  from  the  wearing  of  the  indeli¬ 
cate,  expensive,  dangerous  and  hideous  article  called 
crinoline.  Her  Majesty  can  not  refrain  from  making 
known  to  you  her  extreme  displeasure  that  educated 
women  should  by  example  encourage  the  wearing  of  a 
dres6  which  can  be  pleasing  only  to  demoralized  taste. 
For  the  miserable  idiots  who  abjectly  copy  the  habits 
of  those  conventionally  termed  their  betters,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  entertain  anything  but  pity.  But  to  the  la¬ 
dies  of  England  this  appeal  to  abandon  the  present  de¬ 
grading  and  disgusting  fashion  is  made  in  the  belief 
that  they  will  show  themselves  the  rational  and  deco¬ 
rous  persons  they  are  supposed  to  be. 

“I  have  the  honor  to  be,  ladies, 

“  Your  most  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

“  C.  B.  Phipps.” 

Punch,  in  this  case,  seems  to  have  been  stronger  than 
the  Empress,  as  the  “sly  Quakers”  are  all  the  rage  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Imperial  Lady  continues  to 
patronize  the  “gore  trail.” 
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OBTAINING  HELP  IN  THE  COUNTRY, 

Scene. — A  parlor,  five  miles  from  Newburyport.  Bridget 

sealed  in  the  easy  chair. 

{Enter  the  lady  of  the  house.) 

Bridget.— (Briskly,  without  rising.) — “  Good  morning, 
ma’am.” 

Lady. — (Standing.) — “  Good  morning.  Will  you  tell 
me  your  name  and  eriand  ?  ” 

B. — “Sure,  Bridget  O’Calligan’s  my  name,  ma’am; 
the  same  that’s  walked  all  the  way  from  the  city  to  see 
ye.” 

L. — (Kindly.)  —  “Tell  me  how  I  can  serve  you, 
Bridget.” 

B. — “  Indade,  ma’am,  if  you  plase,  and  it’s  me  that’s 
come  to  say  I’m  willing  to  sarve  yoursilf.” 

L. — “  O,  yes,  I  understand ;  my  husband  was  inquiring 
in  the  city  for  a  servant ;  and  you  would  .like  the 
place?” 

B. — “  I’m  not  so  sure  but  I  might  if  ye’d  make  it  for 
me  interest  to  go  so  far  out.  It’s  Margaret  Degnan  (she 
that  lives  with  his  riverance,  Doctor  Burleigh)  told  me 
you’s  distrist  for  help ;  so  I  called  to  see  his  lady  about 
ye,  and  she  gave  ye  such  a  good  character,  and  ricom- 
mended  ye  so  high,  that  I  thought  ye’d  jist  suit  me; 
so  I’ve  brought  me  things,”  (showing  a  bundle  from 
under  her  cloak,)  “  and  if  ye  can  accommodate  me  in 
rispect  to  the  work  and  the  wages',  I’ll  be  after  stop¬ 
ping  with  ye.” 

£.— (Smiling.)— “How  could  I  accommodate  you  as 
to  the  work?” 

B. — “  Well,  it  is  n’t  Bridget  O’Calligan  would  be  hard 
upon  so  winsome  a  lady — y.e  looks  youngish,  too,  and 
delekit  like ;  but  I  suppose  ye’d  be  after  wanting  to  do 
the  nicest  of  yer  own  cooking?” 

L. — “I  have  done  so,  for  the  last  four  years.” 

B. — (Brightening  up.) — “Sure,  and  I  was  right.  Yer 
house,  (glancing  around  the  parlors,)  looks  nice.  I 
suppose  ye’d  be  after  taking  charge  to  kape  it  clain  and 
in  order,  yersilf — except  the  kitchen.” 

L. — “I  have  been  accustomed  to  do  so.” 

B. — “  Yer  husband’s  the  minister,  they  said.  I  sup¬ 
pose  it’s  only  yersilf,  ma’am,  would  be  able  to  suit  him 
to  his  linen.” 

L. — “You  are  right  again,  Bridget;  my  husband’s 
linen  I  never  trust  to  any  hands  but  my  own.” 

B. — (Delighted.) — “  Sure,  ma’am,  I’m  thinking  Mrs. 
Dr.  Burleigh  did  n’t  ricommend  ye  without  „rason. 
Have  ye  any  childer?  ” 

L. — “Yes ;  two  boys,  six  and  eight  years  old.” 

B. — “  And  ye  would  n’t  be  after  axing  me  to  mind 
Veem?  Ye ’d  be  expectin’  to  mind  your  own  boys,  of 
course?” 

L. — “  Certainly,  that  is  altogether  customary. 

B. — “Faith,  ma’am,  I’d  like  to  be  livin’ with  so 
kind  and  hilpful  a  lady.  What’s  been  yer  wages, 
ma’am  ?  ” 

L. — “Nothing.  I  have  been  accustomed  to  work 
without  wages.” 

B. — (Bewildered.) — “  Ma’am  ?  ” 

L. — “I  have  done  the  work  of  my  family  unaided  for 
the  last  four  years,  and  have,  therefore,  neither  paid  nor 
received  wages.” 


B. — (Astonished.) — “  Sure,  ma’am,  are  ye  after  bein’ 
one  of  that  sort ?  Ye  don’t  look  like  it ;.  I’d  niver  a 
thought  it.” 

L. — “  I  am  precisely  that  sort,  I  assure  you,  Bridget. 
I  choose  to  have  either  the  comfort  of  doing  my  work 
myself,  or  the  comfort  of  having  it  done  for  me.  You  see 
I  should  have  neither  if  I  employed  you.  Good  raorn- 
ing.” 

B. — “Faith,  it ’s  the  truth  ye  spake,  ma’am.  Good 
day  to  ye.  ” 

B. — (Soliloquizing  as  she  goes.) — “  Sure,  and  what 
should  a  dacent  girl  be, after  lavin’  the  world  to  live  in 
the  country  for,  if  not  fot  large  wages  and  small  work. 
The  saints  sind  her  help ;  but  it ’s  not  for  the  like  ’o 
sich  the  O’Calligans  works.” — H.,  in  the  Congregation - 
cdist. 

This  scene  actually  took  place,  as  described,  qnly  a  short  time 
since,  at  a  Congregational  parsonage  in  Essex  county. 


HOW  TO  POLISH  SHIRT  BOSOMS. 


A  correspondent  of  the  American  Agriculturist  gives 
the  following  directions  ih  reply  to  the  complaint  of 
“  Mrs.  Pry,”  who  can  not  make  her  husband’s  shirt 
bosoms  and  collars  look  nice,  for  polishing  linen  as  it  is 
done  in  the  shops.  He  seems  to  know  a  good  deal 
about  it  for  a  man : 

“  The  first  thing  is  to  wash  the-m  clean,  then  starch 
them  thoroughly  with  the  best  of  starch.  A  little  pure 
spermaceti  or  dissolved  gum  Arabic  in  the  starch  will 
improve  it,  but  have  the  starch  thick,  and  work  it  into 
the  linen  thoroughly.  When  in  a  proper  condition, 
use  the  common  sad  iron  to  smooth  them  and  get  them 
into  proper  shape,  the  same  as  though  they  were  rot  to 
be  polished.  I  would  say  you  cannot  polish  linen  on  a 
soft  cloth.  Take  a  piece  of  hard  wood  (I  use  birch)  say 
ten  by  fourteen  inches,  or  size  of  a  shirt  bosom,  and 
plane  it  even  and  smooth.  When  you  use  the  polishing 
iron  lay  the  linen  on  the  board,  without  any  cloth  un¬ 
derneath  ;  a  liberal  supply  of  elbow  grease  is  indispen¬ 
sable  to  make  the  thing  look  first  rate.  Now  for  the 
polishing  iron.  We  use  McCoy’s  patent.  I  have  seen 
several  kinds,  but  I  like  this  the  best.  You  can  not 
polish  with  an  iron  with  a  flat  face  ;  the  one  I  use  is 
made  something  like  a  small  shoe,  with  a  round  heel 
on  both  ends,  nicely  polished,  and  care  should  be  had 
to  keep  it  so,  if  you  wish  to  have  your  linen  look  well. 
The  linen  we -buy  at  the  stores  is  polished  by  men  or 
machinery,  which  gives  it  a  finer  polish  than  can  usu¬ 
ally  be  given  by  females.  But  if  Mrs.  Pry  will  get  a 
good  polishing  iron,  and  follow  the  directions  as  given 
she  will  not  feel  ashamed  of  her  husband’s  bosoms  and 
collars.” 


Fire-Proof  Dresses. — Scarcely  a  week  passes  but 
we  read  sad  accounts  of  young  ladies  being  burnt  d  to 
death,  owing  to  their  light  muslin  garments  catching 
fire.  It  ought  to  be  generally  known  that  all  light 
dresses  may" be  made  fire-proof  at  a  mere  nominal  cost 
by  steeping  them,  or  the  linen  or  cotton  used  in  mak¬ 
ing  them,  in  a  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc. — 
Godey's  Lady's  Book. 

How  much  diluted,  and  what  effect  does  it  have  on 
the  color  and  appearance  ? 


Geranium  Leaves. — It  is  not  generally  known  that 
the  leaves  of  the  geranium  are  an  excellent  application 
for  cuts,  where  the  6kin  is  rubbed  off,  and  other  wounds 
of  t&at  kind.  _  One  or  two  leaves  must  be  bruised,  and 
applied  on  linen  to  the  part,  and  the  wound  will  be¬ 
come  cicatrised  in  a  very  short  time. — Mrs.  Fry. 
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Charles  Lamb  says  that  the  old  proverb  that  the 
“  early  bird  catches  the  worm”  has  two  sides  to  it — 
that  it  served  the  worm  right  for  coming  out  at  such 
unseasonable  hours.  We  regret  to  say  that  the  cock, 
whose  portrait  we  give  here,  met  with  an  equally  sad 
fate  on  account  of  his  propensities  for  matutinal  chants. 
Towzer,  a  lazy  city  dog,  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
being  up  all  night  and  lying  asleep  all  day,  was  sent  out 
to  the  farm  on  which  a  splendid  rooster — the  pride  of 
the  village — lived.  Every  morning  at  dawn,  before  the 
sun  was  fairly  risen,  he  awoke  and  spent  a  short  time 
in  the  exercise  of  his  vocal  powers,  and  with  his  cheer¬ 
ful  voice  called  the  farmer  and  his  family  to  their  daily 
labors.  To  them  the  Sound  was  welcome,  as  they  were 
awoke  by  it  from  "as  healthful  sleep  as-  that  of  the  cock 
himself.  But  to  Towzer  it  was  quite  a  different  thing, 
and  he  vowed  vengeance  against  his  tormentor.  An  in¬ 
cident  finally  occurred  which,  owing  to  the  hasty  tem¬ 
per  of  the  cock,  and  his  family  pride,  was  easily  made 
into  a  quarrel.  A  hare — a  stranger  in  the  place— called 
at  the  farm  and  made  an  innocent  remark  about  his 


pleasure  in  escaping  from  the  city  and  returning  to  the 
innocence  and  freshness  of  rural  life,  which  the  cock 
construed  into  an  insult,  and  insisted  upon  a  duel. 
Towzer  became  the  hare’s  second,  and  the  fatal  shot 
I  was  fired  which  laid  his  noble  enemy  in  the  grave.  As 
j  the  hare  was  known  by  all  to  be  absurdly  timid,  and  as 
he  fell  down  with  fright  after  he  had  fired  *his  pistol, 
there  is  not  much  doubt  but  that  Towzer  directed  his 
aim.  We  are  happy  to  say  that  Towzer  gained  nothing 
by  this  wicked  deed,  for  two  birds  supplied  the  place 
made  vacant  by  his  villianly  whose  voices  were  much 
louder  and  not  near  so  musical. 

A  Child’s  Prater. — Here  is  a  beautiful  prayer,  by  a 
little  one  only  six  years  old:  “Lord  bless  the  poor 
children,  and  give  them  good  homes,  so  that  they  won’t 
have  to  live  in  cellars  any  more.  And  help  me  not  to 
spend  my  money  for  candy,  that  I  may  have  more  to 
give  to  them.  Amen.” 

Negligence  is  the  rust  of  the  soul  that  corrodes  her 
best  resolutions. 
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THE  KITCHEN  CLOCK. 


Listen  to  the  kitchen  clock ! 

To  itself  it  ever  talks, 

From  its  place  it  never  walks ; 

“  Tick-tock — tick-tock.” 

Tell  me  what  it  says. 

“Tm  a  very  patient  clock! 

Never  moved  by  hope  or  fear, 
Though  I've  stood  for  many  a  year; 
Tick-tock — tick-tock.” 

That  is  what  it  says.  * 

“  I’m  a  very  truthful  clock ; 

People  say,  about  the  place, 

Truth  is  written  on  my  face; 
Tick-tick — tick-tock.” 

That  is  what  it  says. 

“I’m  a  very  active  clock, 

For  I  go  while  you  ’re  asleep, 
Though  you  never  take  a  peep; 
Tick-tock — tick-tock.” 

That  is  what  it  says. 

“  Tm  a  most  obliging  clock ; 

If  you  wish  to  hear  mo  strike, 

You  may  do  it  when  you  like; 
Tick-tock — tick-tock.” 

That  is  what  it  says. 

"What  a  talkative  old  clock ! 

Let  us  see  what  it  will  do 
"When  the  pointer  reaches  two. 
“Ding-ding — tick-tock.” 

That  is  what  it  says. 


Among  the  Siamese  birds,  the  crows  most  attract  at¬ 
tention.  They  exist  in  extraordinary  numbers,  and 
when  they  seek  their  night  quarters  in  Bangkok — the 
temples — they  almost  darken  the  air.  These  birds  dis¬ 
play  an  almost  incredible  impudence.  Before  daybreak 
they  stalk  about  the  street  in  dozens,  to  steal  everything 
that  comes  in  the  way  of  their  greedy  beaks.  They  do 
not  hesitate  to  snatch  edibles  from  the  hands  of  child¬ 
ren — and  even  of  elderly  persons — force  their  way  into 
the  kitchens,  knock  Otf  the  covers  of  pots  and  take  out 
the  meat,  which,  if  unable  to  swallow  on  the  spot,  they 
try  to  conceal  in  some  corner,  on  a  roof,  or  up  a  tree. 
They  fight  boldly  with  dogs  and  cats  for  a  bone,  and, 
when  so  engaged,  will  hardly  get  out  of 'the  way  of  pas¬ 
sers-by.  If  they  are  shot  at,  or  stones  are  thrown  at 
them,  they  collect  in  hundreds  and  make  an  awful  row, 
which  is  quite  unendurable.  However,  they  combine 
with  the  dogs  in  acting  as  scavengers — clearing  the 
towns  and  villages  of  all  rotting  substances. 

A  “  Sure  Cure.” — Dr.  E.  Booth,  of  Crestline,  Ohio, 
has  purchased,  “for  the  benefit  of  mankind,”  and  pub¬ 
lishes  in  the  Buffalo  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal ,  the 
following  “reseat:”  “Medicine  for  to  distract  the 
Reumatism,  Pains  and  toothake,  Backake  and  boils, 
strains  for  man  and  horses,  &  many  more  sores  :  Take 
one  quart  of  good  Old  Rye  Whiskey  &  add  in  the  bot¬ 
tle  One  oz.  of  campfire,  6  pots  of  Red  pepper,  six  cents 
worth  of  cloves,  5  cents  worth  of  cinnamund,  3  cents 
worth  of  shaven  sope,  One  table  spoonful  of  salt.  Add 
them  all  in  the  bottle  together  &  set  the  bottle  in  the 
sun  9  days  before  using  &  where  the  pain  is  grease  it 
well  Evening  and  morning.  Don’t  giv  up  soon.  Shak 
the  bottle  2  or  3  times  a  day.  50  cent3  for  a  reseat.  It 
is  a  sure  cure.” 


Language  op  Insects. — A  most  singular  discovery, 
the  credit  of  which  appertains,  we  believe,  to  Mr.  Jesse, 
is  that  of  the  antennal  language  of  insects.  Bees  and 
other  insects  are  provided,  as  every  body  knows,  with 
feelers  or  antennae.  These  are,  in  fact,  most  delicate 
organs  of  touch — warning  of  dangers,  and  serving  the 
animals  to  hold  a  sort  of  conversation  with  each  other, 
and  to  communicate  their  desires  and  wants.  A  strong 
hive  of  bees  will  contain  thirty-six  thousand  workers. 
Each  of  these,  in  order  to  be  assured  of  the  presence 
of  their  queen,  touches  her  every  day  with  its  antennae. 
Should  the  queen  die,  or  be  removed,  the  whole  colony 
disperse  themselves,  and  are  seen  in  the  hive  no  more, 
perishing  every  one,  and  quitting  all  the  store  of  now 
useless  honey,  which  they  had  labored  so  industriously 
to  collect  for  the  use  of  themselves  and  of  the  larvae. 
On  the  contrary,  should  the  queen  be  put  into  a  small 
wire  cage  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  hive,  so  that  her 
subjects  can  touch  and  feed  her,  they  are  contented,  and 
the  business  of  the  hive  proceeds  as  usual.  Mr.  Jesse 
has  also  shown  that  this  antennal  power  of  communica¬ 
tion  is  not  confined  to  bees.  Wasps  and  ants,  and 
probably  other  insects,  exercise  it.  If  a  caterpillar  is 
placed  near  an  ants’  nest,  a  curious  scene  will  often 
arise.  A  solitary  ant  will  perhaps  discover  it,  and 
eagerly  attempt  to  draw  it  away.  Not  being  able  to  ac¬ 
complish  this,  it  will  go  up  to  another  ant,  and,  by 
means  of  the  antennal  language,  bring  it  to  the  cater¬ 
pillar.  Still,  these  two  are  perhaps  unable  to  perform 
the  task  of  moving  it.  They  will  separate  and  bring  up 
reinforcements  of  the  community  by  the  same  means, 
till  a  sufficient  number  are  collected  to  enable  them  to 
drag  the  caterpillar  to  their  nest. — Once  a  Week. 

Ladies’  Spelling  a  Hundred  Years  Ago.  —  Mr, 
Murphy  used  to  relate  the  following  story  of  Sam. 
Foote,  the  heroines  of  which  were  the  Ladies  Cheere, 
Fielding  and  Hill,  the  last  the  wife  of  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Hill.  He  represented  them  as  playing  at  “I  love 
my  love  with  a  letter.”  Lady  Cheere  began  and  said, 
“Hove  my  love  with  an  N,  because  he  is  a  night. 
Lady  Fielding  followed  with,  “  I  love  my  love  with  a  G, 
because  he  is  a  gustice  ”  (justice) ;  and  “  I  love  my  love 
with  an  F,”  said  Lady  Hill,“  because  he  is  a  fisishun.’ 

A  Saving  Clause. — Said  an  Irishman  to  a  telegraph 
operator,  “  Do  you  ever  charge  anything  for  the  address 
in  a  message?”  “No,”  replied  the  operator.  “And 
do  you  charge  for  signing  his  name,  sir  ?  ”  said  the 
customer.  “No,  sir.”  “Well,  then,  will  ye  plase 
send  this  ?  I  just  want  my  brother  to  know  I  am 
here,”  handing  him  the  following:  “To  John  Mc- 
Finn,  at  New  York,  (signed)  Patrick  McFinn.”  It  was 
sent  as  a  tribute  to  Pat’s  shrewdness. 

A  phriend  pheeling  phunnily  phigurative  phurnishes 
the  phollowing :  “  4ty  4tunate  4esters  4tuitously  4tify- 
ing  41orn  4tresses,  4cibly  4bade  4ty  4midable  4eigners 
4ming  4aging  4ces.” 

A  Western  Paper  says  that  an  Arkansas  rebel  cav¬ 
alry  colonel  mounts  men  by  the  following  order :  ‘  ‘  Pre¬ 
pare  fer  ter  git  onter  yer  creeters.”  Second  order — 
“  Git.” 
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The  Genesee  Farmer,  oh  its  thirty-fourth  birth-day, 
presents  himself  before  you,  kind  reader,  in  an  entire 
new  dress.  Thanks  to  the  active  influence  of  our 
friends  who  voluntarily  act  as  agents  in  getting  sub¬ 
scribers,  the  prospects  of  the  paper  were  never  so 
bright  and  promising  as  at  the  present  time.  Our  re¬ 
ceipts  for  the  volume  of  1864  are  to-day  (December  22,) 
over  six  times  as  large  as  at  the  same  time  last  year. 

We  are  endeavoring  to  make  the  Genesee  Farmer 
one  of  the  best  Agricultural  Journals  in  the  United 
States ;  and  from  the  many  expressions  of  approval  we 
have  recently  received  from  intelligent  farmers,  we  are 
encouraged  to  believe  that  our  efforts  are  appreciated. 

We  have  a  request  to  make  of  every  reader  of  the 
Genesee  Farmer  :  Try  and  get  us  at  least  one  new  sub¬ 
scriber.  • 

Furthermore,  if  there  is  no  one  acting  as  agent  in 
your  neighborhood,  and  you  can  not  find  time  to  act  as 
agent  yourself,  will  you  induce  some  young  man  to  do 
so  ?  One  of  the  best  and  most  successful  agents  we 
have  is  a  young  man  not  over  seventeen  years  of  age. 

We  would  call  the  attention  of  all  our  friends  to  the 
liberal  Premiums  offered  to  those  who  get  subscribers. 
We  are  determined,  if  possible,  to  more  than  double  the 
circulation  of  the  Genesee  Farmer  the  present  year. 
If  our  friends  will  take  hold  at  this  time ,  the  thing  will 
be  done. 

- - 

66  Wlio  Can  Compete  for  tlie  Casli  Prizes  ?  » 

Everybody.  You  can  compete,  and  you  stand  just  as 
good  a  chance  of  taking  the  highest  prize  as  anyone 
else.  The  prizes  will  be  awarded  and  paid  to  those  who 
get  the  greatest  number  of  subscribers.  If  you  raise  a 
larger  club  than  anyone  else,  you  will  receive  the  high¬ 
est  prize  of  $50.  If  you  fail  to  get  the  largest  list,  you 
may  take  the  next  highest  prize  of  $30.  If  you  do  not 
succeed  in  taking  this,  you  may  take  the  $20  prize ;  and 
so  on.  If  you  should  be  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  take 
any  of  the  Cash  Prizes,  you  will  receive  a  “Specific 
Premium”  according  to  the  number  of  subscribers  you 
send.  If  you  get  thirty  subscribers,  you  will  receive, 
free  of  expense,  a  set  of  the  bound  volumes  of  the 
Genesee  Farmer  for  the  last  five  years,  together  with 
a  free  copy  of  the  Farmer  and  Rural  Annuae  for  1864. 
- - 

Club  tlie  Mural  Annual  xvitli  tlie  Farmer. 

Every  reader  of  the  Genesee  Farmer  should  have  a 
copy  of  the  Rural  Annual  for  1864.  In  clubs  of  six 
and  upwards  it  is  sent  prepaid  with  the  Genesee 
Farmer  for  fifteen  cents.  We  hope  all  our  agents  will 
club  it  with  the  Farmer. 


Is  tlie  Genesee  Farmer  tlie  Oldest  Agricultural 
Paper  in  America  ? 


A  sufficent  answer  to  the  page  of  special  pleading 
in  the  last  Genesee  Farmer ,  to  prove  that  that  paper  is 
the  “oldest  agricultural  journal  in  America,”  maybe 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  original  publishers  of  that  jour¬ 
nal  did  not  claim  that  it  was  a  continuation  of  our  old 
Genesee  Farmer,  (a) 

The  first  and  second  volumes  for  1840  and  1841,  of 
the  “  New  Genesee  Farmer ,”  of  which  Mr.  Harris’  paper 
is  a  continuation,  are  before  us,  and  they  are  numbered 
“Voll”  and“  Vol.  II,”  showing  conclusively  that  its 
proprietors  and  editors  regarded  the  “New  Genesee 
Farmer  in  accordant  with  its  title,  as  wholly  a  “  new” 
and  separate  concern,  and  not  as  a  continuation  of  our 
Genesee  Farmer,  (b) 

Not  having  a  complete  file  of  that  paper,  we  are  un¬ 
able  to  say  when  or  by  whom  our  nine  years’  labors 
were  first  added  to  the  age  of  the  “New  Genesee 
Farmer,”  so  as  to  make  it  appear  to  be  the  “  oldest  ag¬ 
ricultural  paper  in  America,”  but  it  is  our  impression 
that  it  is  only  within  a  very  few  years  past,  and  since 
the  real  circumstances  of  the  case  might  be  presumed 
to  have  escaped  the  memory  of  the  public,  that  this 
claim  has  been  so  pertinaciously  and  groundlessly  ad¬ 
vanced.  (c) — Country  Gentleman ,  December  10. 

This  is  all  that  the  Country  Gentleman  has  to  say  in 
reply  to  our  statement  of  facts  in  the  December  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Genesee  Farmer.  This  controversy  was 
forced  upon  us  by  the  Country  Gentleman ,  and  we 
copied  all  that  it  had  to  say  upon  the  subject,  and  think 
it  should,  in  common  fairness,  have  given  our  reply  to 
its  charges. 

There  are  one  or  two  points  in  the  above  paragraph 
to  which  we  wish  to  reply : 

(a)  If  they  made  no  such  claim ,  it  is  very  evident,  as 
we  endeavored  to  show  in  the  last  number  ol  the  Farmer , 
that  they  regarded  it  as  a  continuation  of  the  old  Gene¬ 
see  Farmer ,  and  also  that  it  was  generally  so  regarded 
by  the  old  correspondents  of  the  paper,  and  by  Mr 
Tucker  himself! 

(b)  It  was  from  these  very  volumes  that  our  extracts 
were  made,  and  which  we  think  prove  that  the  pub¬ 
lishers  did  not  regard  it  as  wholly  a  new  and  separate 
concern. 

(c)  We  have  already  given  extracts  from  Vol.  I  and 
Vol.  II,  to  show  that  the  Few  Genesee  Farmer  was  re¬ 
garded  as  a  continuation  of  the  old.  The  following 
extract  is  from  Vol.  Ill : 

“  The  character  of  the  Genesee  Farmer ,  both  old  and 
new,  has  been  well  known.  *  *  The  proprietors 
feel  assured  that  the  long-tried  friends  of  the  Genesee 
Farmer  will  not  desert  the  papei.” 

The  following  is  from  Vol.  V : 

“The  former  friends  of  the  paper  will  make  such 
efforts  to  extend  its  circulation  this  winter  [1843-4]  as 
will  leave  no  room  to  doubt  their  determination  to  sus¬ 
tain  an  agricultural  paper  in  Western  New  York — the 
Genesee  Country — which  has  become  so  extensively 
known  abroad  by  means  of  its  Genesee  Farmer.  ’  ’ 

The  following  extract  is  from  Vol.  VI : 

“With  this  number  will  close  the  fifteenth  volume  of 
the  old  and  new  Genesee  Farmer ,  and  the  sixth  of  the 
New  Series.” 

The  following  extract  is  from  Vol.  VII : 

“  It^is  now  some  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  since 
the  Genesee  Farmer  was  first  started ;  and  twelve  or 
thirteen  since  Judge  Buel  commenced  the  publication 
of  the  Cultivator,  at  Albany.  Neither  the  Farmer  nor 
Cultivator  has  reason  to  complain  of  a  lack  of  patron¬ 
age,”  &c. 

We  need  not  continue  these  extracts.  They  certainly 
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show  that  the  former  publishers  of  the  Genesee  Farmer 
regarded  it  as  a  continuation  of  the  old  Genesee  Farmer 
established  in  1831 — and  this  is  the  only  point  in  dis¬ 
pute. 

We  again  ask,  Did  not  Mr.  Tucker  himself  regard  the 
New  Genesee  Farmer  as  a  continuation  of  his  paper? 

- - »  <«>  i - 

The  Rural  Annual  for  1864* 


The  Rural  Annual  and  Horticultural  Directory  is  now 
ready.  Among  its  contents  may  be  mentioned  articles  : 
On  the  Best  Means  of  Enriching  the  Soil. 

On  Swamp  Muck,  and  the  Best  Methods  of  Compost¬ 
ing  and  applying  it. 

On  Manures,  with  a  table  showing  their  Relative  Value. 
On  Protection  to  Orchards. 

On  the  Connection  between  Roots  and  Leaves  of  Plants. 
(A  most  valuable  article,  written  expressly  for  the 
Rural  Annual  by  Thomas  Meehan,  Editor  of  the  Gar¬ 
deners'  Monthly.) 

On  Lime. 

On'the  Culture  of  Roses  in  Pots. 

On  the  Effect  of  Cultivation  on  Plants. 

On  the  Best  Climate  for  Sheep. 

On  the  Cultivation  of  Celery. 

On  Gathering  Fruit. 

On  the  Culture  of  Hops.  (A  most  valuable  article, 
written  for  the  Rural  Annual  by  T.  S.  Harison,  Esq., 
giving  practical  directions  for  starting  and  cultivating 
a  hop  vineyard.  It  is  the  best  treatise  on  the  subject 
yet  published.) 

On  the  Culture  of  Flax.  (Written  for  the  Rural  Annual 
by  D.  W.  Ray.) 

On  the  Cultivation  of  Pears.  (Written  for  the  Rural 
Annual  by  F.  W.  Lay,  of  Monroe  county,  one  of  the 
largest  pear-growers  in  the  United  States. 

On  Fruit  Culture  in  the  West.  (Written  for  the  Rural 
Annual  by  D.  S.  Scofield,  of  Illinois.) 

On  Picking  and  Marketing  Fruit.  (Written  for  the 
Rural  Annual  by  E.  N.  Herendeen.  A  most  valuable 
article.) 

On  the  Cultivation  of  Strawberries  near  Boston. 

On  the  Best  Way  to  Use  Bones. 

On  Planting  Trees. 

With  many  other  short  articles  of  interest  and  value 
to  every  one  engaged  in  the  culture  of  the  soil. 

Price  only  25  cents.  It  will  be  sent  prepaid  by  return 
mail  on  receipt  of  the  price.  Address  Joseph  Harris, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

- - 

To  Our  Canada  Friends. 

The  Genesee  Farmer  has  a  large  circulation  among 
the  intelligent  farmers  of  Canada  West.  We  trust  that 
such  will  always  be  the  case.  Owing  to  the  high  pre¬ 
mium  on  Canada  money,  we  shall  •prepay  the  American 
postage  without  extra  charge.  If  United  States  money 
is  sent,  12  cents  must  be  added  to  each  subscription  to 
pay  the  American  postage.  A  large  proportion  of  our 
Cash  Prizes  have  usually  been  taken  by  our  Canadian 
agents.  Jf  our  agents  who  compete  for  these  prizes 
send  u&  Canada  monpy,  we  shall  pay  them  the  prizes  in 
Canada  money.  I 


Inquiries  and  Answers. 

“The  Horse  and  his  Diseases.”  (A  Subscriber, 
Dawn  Mills,  C.  W.) — We  can  send  you  this  book  by 
mail  on  receipt  of  one  dollar. 

A  Swelled  Leg. — Will  some  of  your  readers  inform 
me  what  will  cure  a  mare  that  has  got  a  swelled  hind 
leg  from  the  hoof  up  ?  It  received  no  injury,  neither 
does  it  discharge  any  matter  The  swelling  falls  some 
while  travelling,  but  never  disapears.  She  is  a  likely 
young  mare,  four  years  old.  It  is  some  four  months 
since  the  swelling  began. — W.  T.,  North  Hamden,  N.  Y. 

,  -* - *  -4<2»-  • - 

Several  Inquiries,  some  of  them  in  type,  are 
crowded  out  this  month.  We  are  always  pleased  to 
receive  inquiries  on  subjects  of  general  interest,  and 
shall  endeavor  to  attend  to  them  more  promptly  in 
future. 

Our  friends  tell  us  that  the  Rural  Annual  for  1864 
is  the  best  number  yet  issued,  and  our  orders  for  it 
were  never  so  large  as  at  this  time. 

- - 

There  has  been  few  if  any  material  change  in  prices 
since  last  month,  and  we  therefore  omit  our  usual  mar¬ 
ket  report. 

- 1  <^>  « - 

The  Postage  on  the  Genesee  Farmer,  when  sent  in 
clubs  to  one  address,  is  only  four  cents  a  year. 

Special  Notices. 

Tlie  Best  Literature 

BY  THE 

BEST  AMERICAN  WRITERS 


IS  FOUND  IN  TIIE 


The  new  volume  begins  with  the  January  number,  and  con¬ 
tains 

FEATURES  OF  A  PECULIAR  INTEREST 
For  f  ull  particulars  see  another  column  of  this  paper. 
TICKNOR  &  FIELDS,  Publisher,  Boston,  Mass. 

ADVER1 USE  MERITS. 


A  few  short  advertisements  of  interest  to  farmers — and  only 
such — will  be  inserted  in  the  Genesee  Farmer  at  twenty-five 
cents  a  line,  or  $2.50  per  square,  or  $25  per  column,  each  insertion, 
payable  in  advance.. 

S.  M.  PETTENG5LL  &  CO., 

No.  3T  Park  Row,  New  York,  and  6  State  street,  Boston,  are  our 
Agents  for  the  Genesee  Farmer  in  those  cities,  and  are  author¬ 
ized  to  take  advertisements  and  subscriptions  for  us  at  our 
lowest  rates. 

THE  GENESEE  FARMEE: 

A  MONTHLY  JOURNAL  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  HORTICULTURE. 

Published  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  by 

JOSEPH  HARRIS. 

Terms — Invariably  in  Advance — Seventy-five  cents  a  year; 
six  copies  for  Three  Dollars,  (only  fifty  cents  each.) 

Postmasters  apd  all  Friends  of  Rural  Improvement  are  re¬ 
spectfully  solicited  to  obtain  and  forward  subscriptions. 

The  address  of  papers  can  be  changed  at  any  time. 

Owing  to  the  premium  on  Canada  money,  we  prepay  the 
American  postage  on  all  papers  sent  to  Canada  without  extra 
charge,  when  Canada  money  or  stamps  are  sent.  If  American 
money  is  sent,  12  cents  must  be  added  to  each  subscription. 

Subscription  money  may  bp  sent  at  our  risk.  Address 

JOSEPH  HARRIS,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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BROWM'S  A  NEGLECTED  COTTGH,  COLD,  An  IRRITATED 
oe  Sore  Throat,  if  allowed  to  progress, 
BRONCHIAL  results  in  serious  Pulmonary  Bronchial  and 
Asthmatic  Diseases,  oftentimes  incurable, 
TROCHES  Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches  reach  di¬ 
rectly  the  affected  parts,  and  give  almost 
immediate  relief.  For  Bronchitis,  Asthma, 
Catarrh,  and  Consumptive  Coughs,  the 
COUGHS  |  Troches  are  useful.  Public  Speakers  and 
Singers  should  have  the  Troches  to  clear 
and  strengthen  the  Yoice.  Military  Of¬ 
ficers  and  Soldiers  who  overtax  the  voice 
COLDS.  and  are  exposed  to  sudden  changes,  should 
use  them.  Obtain  only  the  genuine. 
Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches”  having  proved  their  efficacy  by  a 
test  of  many  years,  are  highly  recommended  and  prescribed  by 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  the  Army,  and  have  received  testi¬ 
monials  from  many  eminent  men.  • 

Sold  by  all  Druggist  and  Dealers  in  Medicine  in  the  United 
States  and  most  Foreign  Countries,  at  25  cents  per  box. 


SAPON9FIER, 


FAMILY  SOAP  MAKER. 


WAR, 


"makes  high  prices ;  Saponifier  helps  to  reduce  them.  It 
makes  Soap  for  Four  cents  a  pound  by  using  your  kitchen 
grease. 


IHSIT*  CAUTION !  As  spurious  Lyes  are  offored  also,  bo 
careful  and  only  buy  the  Patented  article  put  up  in  Iron 
cans,  all  others  being  Counterfeits. 


Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches. 

These  Lozengers  are  prepared  from  a  highly  esteemed  recipe 
for  alleviating  Bronchial  Affections,  Asthma,  Hoarsness, 
Coughs,  Colds,  and  Irritation  or  soreness  of  the  Throat. 

Public  Speakers  and  Vocalists 

Will  find  them  beneficial  in  clearing  the  voice  before  speaking  or 
singing,  and  relieving  the  throat  after  any  unusual  exertion  of 
the  vocal  organs,  having  a  peculiar  adaptation  to  affections 
which  disturb  the  organs  of  speech. 


PENNSYLVANIA  SALT  MANUFACTURING  CO,, 
Philadelphia— No.  127  Walnut  Street, 
ja  Pittsburg— Pitt  Street  and  Puquesne  Way.  6t 
NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 

ROCHESTER1  CENTRAL  NURSERIES. 


Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches. 

“  I  have  never  changed  my  mind  respecting  them  from  the 
first,  excepting  to  think  yet  tetter  of  that  which  I  began  think¬ 
ing  well  of"  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

“  The  Troches  a/re  a  staff  of  life  to  me." 

Prof.  Edward  North, 

Press.  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 

“  For  Throat  Troubles  they  are  a  specific ." 

N.  P.  Willis. 

“  Too  favorably  known  to  need  commendation ." 

Hon.  Charles  A.  Phelps, 

Press.  Mass.  Senate. 

“  Contain  no  Opium  nor  anything  injurious .” 

Dr.  A.  A.  Hayes,  Chemist,  Boston. 

“  An  elegant  combination  for  Coughs .” 

Dr.  G.  F.  Bigelow,  Boston. 

“  I  recommend  their  use  to  Public  Speakers ." 

Rev.  E.  H.  Chapin. 

u  Most  salutary  relief  in  Bronchitis ." 

Rev.  S.  Seigfried,  Morristown,  Ohio. 

“  Very  beneficial  when  suffering  from  Colds." 

Rev.  S.  J.  P.  Anderson,  St.  Louis. 

“  Almost  instant  relief  in  the  distressing  labor  of  breathing 
peculiar  to  Asthma." 

Rev.  A.  0.  Eggleston,  New  York. 

“  They  have  suited  my  case  exactly ,  relieving  my  throat  so 
fftat  I  could  sing  with  ease."  T.  Ducharme, 

Chorister  French  Parish  Church,  Montreal. 

As  there  are  imitations,  be  sure  to  obtain  the  genmne. 

§m*e  Throat. 

Cough. 

Cold. 

And  similar  [troubles,  if  suffered  to  progress,  result  in  serious 
Pulmonary,  Bronchial  and  Asthmatic  affections,  oftentimes  in¬ 
curable. 

Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches 

are  compounded  so  as  to  reach  directly  the  seat  of  the  disease 
and  give  almost  instant  relief 


“A  Slight  Cold,”  Coughs. 

Few  are  aware  of  the  importance  of  checking  a  Cough  or 
«  slight  cold”  in  its  first  stage ;  that  which  in  the  beginning 
would  yield  to  a  mild  remedy,  if  neglected  soon  attacks  the 
lungs. 

Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches 

give  sure  and  almost  immediate  relief.  Military  Officers  and’ 
Soldiers  should  have  them,  as  they  can  be  carried  in  the  pocket 
and  taken  as  occasion  requires.  janlt 


SEHD  FOR  A  CATALOGUE,  AND 

OBDEH  YOUR  TREES  DIRECT. 


GREAT  INDUCEMENTS 

To  Citizens,  Farmers,  Orchardists,  and  all  Tree- 
Planters, 


JUST  ISSUED — A  New  Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  of 

Rochester  Central  Nurseries,  which  should  be  consulted  by 
every  one  wishing  to  purchase 

Fruit  or  Ornamental  Trees,  Vines,  Shrubbery,  &c, 

Parties  sending  for  our  Catalogue  and  signifying  a  desire  to 
purchase ,  either  in  large  or  small  -quantities ,  will  be  supplied 
with  SPECIAL  TERMS  OF  SALE.  By  these  terms  it  will  be 
seen  that  it  is  greatly  to  the  interest  of  purchasers  to  order  di¬ 
rectly  from  our  Nursery,  instead  of  obtaining  them  by  the  agency 
of  other  parties. 

1st.  By  this  method  yon  will  obtain  your  trees  cheaper. 

2d.  There  will  be  less  risk  in  obtaining  the  varieties  you 
order. 

The  New  Illustrated  Catalogue  contains  a  great  amount  of  in¬ 
formation  on  the  subjects  of  Fruits,  Trees  and  Flowers — their 
description  and  qualities,  proper  modes  of  transplanting,  training 
and  cultivation.  Inclose  a  two-cent  stamp  for  prepayment  of 
postage.  Address  C.  W.  SEELYE, 

janlt  Rochester  Central  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

ink.  Bsm.  mu. 

TWKNEH’S 

COMMERCIAL  I  W  K  , 

■f  Manufactured  at  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Jfor  sale  (retail)  by  all  stationers,  grocers,  &o. 

WHOLESALE  ORDERS  carefully  packed  in  boxes  and  for¬ 
warded  without  delay  to  any  part  of  the  country. 

Orders  respectfully  solicited. 

Further  particulars  can  be  obtained  by  addressing 

JOHN  TURNER,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Office  on  Buffalo  street,  opposite  Arcade.  oc'63-tf 


CHOICE  NATIVE  AND  FOREIGN 

RAPE  VINES. — Lenk  &  Co.  offer  for  sale  a  large  stock  of 
Native  and  Foreign  Grape  Vines,  including  all  the  rarest 
and  most  valuable  varieties.  Send  for  a  Price-List.  Address 

LENK  &  CO.. 

nov’63-tf _ Humboldt  Nurseries,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

FLOWER  SISEDS — Delaware  Grape  Vines,  Flowering  Plants, 
&c.,  in  variety,  sent  by  mail.  Catalogues  gratis.  Address 
jan4t  H.  B.  LUM,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 
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Premium  Farm  Qrist  frills. 


TIIESE  UNRIYALED  portable  grain  mills  ilyye 

for  many  years  been  in  constant  use,  by  Farmers,  Stock 
Feeders  and  others  throughout  the  United  States,  South  America, 
Cuba,  Texas,  California,  Canada,  &c.,  which  facts  prove  conclu¬ 
sively  that  our  Mill,  for  simplicity,  durability  and  effectiveness 
has  no  superior.  These  Mills  are  adapted  to  one  or  two-horse 
.railway  power,  or  two  or  four-horse  lever  power,  steam  or 
water  power,  and  will  grind  Corn,  Rye,  Oats,  Wheat,  <ic.,  fine  or 
course,  as  may  be  desired,  from  5  to  20  bushels  per  hour,  accord¬ 
ing  to  degree  of  fineness  required  and  power  applied. 

We  also  manufacture  Reapers  and  Mowers,  llorse-Powers  and 
Threshers,  Circular  Saw  Mills,  Clover  Seed  Gatherers,  Lawn 
Mowers,  Feed  Cutters,  Corn  Shelters,  and  every  variety  of  ap¬ 
proved  Agricultural  Implements. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circular,  and  address 

WM.  L.  BOYER  &  BRO, 

jan   Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BUY  THE  BEST 


The  Railway  Horse- Power  Awarded 
FIRST  PREMIUM 


At  the  New  York  State  Fairs  of  1860  and  1862, 


CATTLE, 

HORSES'',  SHEEP  AND  SWINE. 

FROM  MY  HERDS  AHD  STOCK  OF 

SHORT  HORNS, 

DEVONS  AYRSHIRE  $, 

THOROUGH-BRED  &  TROTTING  HORSES. 


SOUTH  DOWN  &  SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP, 

AND 

Essex  Swine, 

Carefully  selected  and  mostly  from  recent  importations,  I  will 
sell  a  few  choice  animals.  For  particulars  address 
dec’63eomtf]  A.  SB.  CONGER, 

AValdberg,  near  Haverstraw,  N.  ST. 

PURE-BRED  &  FANCY  STOCK  FOR  SALE'. 

SPANISH  MERINO  BUCKS— From  $25  \o  $500  each. 

Spanish  Merino  Ewes,  from  $25  to  $200. 

Yorkshire  Pigs  at  6  weeks  old,  $14  per  pair. 

White- Faced  Black  Spanish,  $4  per  pair,  $6  per  trio.  White 
Dorkins,  $4  per  pair,  $6  per  trio.  White-Legged  Earl  Derhv 
Games,  $4  per  pair,  $6  per  trio.  Champion  Clipper  Games,  $4 
per  pair,  $6  per  trio.  Black-Breasted  Red  Games,  $4  per  pair.  $6 
per  trio.  Malacca  Games,  $4  per  pair,  $6  per  trio.  Silver-Laced 
Sebright  Bantams,  $5  per  pair.  $7  per  trio.  Black  Polands,  $3 
per  pair,  $4  per  trio.  Silver  Polands,  $3  per  pair,  $4  per  trio. 
Silver  Hamburg,  or  Bolton  Grays,  $3  per  pair,  $4  per  trio. — 
Dominiques,  $3  per  pair,  $4  per  trio.  Brahma  Pootra,  $4  per 
pair,  $5  per  trio.  Bronze  Turkeys,  $4  to  $6  per  pair,  (according 
to  size.)  African  or  Hong  Kong  Geese,  $6  p#  pair.  White 
Aylesbury  Ducks,  $3  per  pair.  Rouen.  Ducks,  $3  per  pair.  White 
Fan-Tail  Shaker  Pigeons,  $3  per  pair.  Jacobine,  or  Ruff  Neck, 
$3  per  pair.  Trumpeters,  $3  per  pair.  Poughters,  $3  per  pair. 
Stars,  $3  per  pair.  All  orders  should  be  accompanied  with  the 
amount  in  Cash  or  Draft,  with  full  particulars  as  to  what  route  tw 
send  them  by.  Direct  all  letters  to 
janlt  E.  N.  BISSELL,  Shoreham,  Vt. 


Spring  Garden  Seeds. 


J.  M  THORBURN  &  CO., 

I  5  John  Street,  New  York, 

Take  pleasure  in  announcing  their 


AND 


OHIO  STATE  FAIR  1863, 

As  it  also  has  at  every  State  and  County  Fair  at  which  the 
Proprietors  have  exhibited  it  in  competition  with  others, 
running  with  low  elevation  and  slow  travel  of  team. 

COMBINED  THRESHERS  AND  CLEANERS, 

Threshers,  Separators,  Wood  Saws,  &c. 

All  of  the  best  in  market.  The 

THRESHER  AND  CLEANER 


Also  received  the  First  Premium  at  the  Ohio  State  Fair,  1863, 
runs  easy,  separates  the  grain  clean  from  the  straw,  cleans  quite 
equal  to  the  best  of  Fanning  Mills,  leaving  the  grain  fit  for  mill 
or  market. 

jfW"  For  Price  and  description  send  for  Circulars,  and  satisfy 
yourself  before  purchasing.  Address 

R.  &  M.  HARDER, 

jan2t  Cobleskill,  Schoharie  county,  N.  Y. 

EftflPLOYMENT. 


A  MONTH. — Agents  wanted  to  sell  Sewing  Machines. 
Up  /  tj  We  will  give  a  commission  on  all  Machines  sold,  or 
employ  agents  who  will  work  for  the  above  wages  and  all  ex¬ 
penses  paid.  For  particulars  address 
janlt _ C.  RUGGLES  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE 

BY  THE  AUBURN  PUBLISHING  CO.  for  the  Latest,  Cheap¬ 
est  and  Best  History  of  tlie  Rebellion  and  other 
Popular  Works.  Good  men  are  sure  of  $1 50  per  month  if  they 
apply  soon  to  E.  G.  STORK, 

jan2t  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


ANNUAL,  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE 

OF 

VegetabSe  and  Agricultural  Seeds 

FOR 

1864. 

MAILED  FREE  TO  ALL  APPLICANTS. 


To  the  Seed  Trade. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES  of  Seeds  for  the  month  of  January, 
1864,  are  now  fixed. 

TRADE  LISTS  on  application. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO.. 

ianl’t  15  John  street,  N.  Y. 


$80  PERIMONTH  ! 

AGENTS  WANTED  IN  EYERY  TOWN.— It  is  something 
new  and  of  real  value. 

For  particulars  address,  with  stamp, 
janlt  _  J.  S.  PARDEE,  Binghampton.  N.  Y. 


GRAY  DORKINS,  BRONZE  TURKEYS, 

ND  CAYUGA  BLACK  DUCKS — For  sale  by  the  subscri¬ 
ber.  JOHN  R.  PAGE, 

dec3t  .  Sennett,  N.  Y. 


A 


A  BEAUTIFUL  POCKET  MICROSCOPE— 

Magnifying  500  times  for  30  cents.  Five  of  different  pow¬ 
ers  for  $1 .00.  Mailed  Free.  Address 
nov3t_ F.  H.  BOWEN,  Box  220,  Boston,  Mass. 

TWENTY-SEYEN  ACRES  OF  STRAWBERRIES.— Extra 
plant's  for  sale  in  the  spring  at  the  lowest  figures.  Send 
for  my  Price  List.  A.  M.  PURDY, 

janlt  South  Bend,  Indiana. 
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PROSPECTUS  FOR  !  364. 


[  FROM  THE  LIST  OF] 


THE  NEW  YORK  OBSERVER 


PREMIUMS  OFFERED 

For  Obtaining  Subscribers 


IS  A  EELIGOUS  AND  SECULAR 


NEWSPAPER, 

Tlie  ULai'iyest  in  tlie  World. 

PUBLISHED  ON  A  DOUBLE  SHEET,  SO  AS  TO  BE  EASILY 
SEPARATED  INTO 

TWO  DISTINCT  PAPEK§. 

In  Religion  it  is  free  from  sectarianism,  and  gives  a  full,  fair 
and  impartial  report  every  week  of  matters  of  general  interest 

Sn  All  Christian  Denominations. 

In  Politics  it  is  entirely  free  from  party  relations  or  affinities, 
discussing  great  principles  with  freedom  and  candor,  and  giving 
the  fullest  and  latest  intelligence  of  all  the  movements  of  the 
day. 

St  Supports  the  Government 

WITH  VIGOR,  FIDELITY  AND  ZEAL,  IN  ITS  EFFORTS  TO 

CRUSH  THE  JUBBEIiLION 

and  restore  the  Union  and  preserve  the  Constitution.  It  criti¬ 
cises  with  freedom  whatever  measures  are  not  adapted  to  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  these  ends ;  but  its  steady  purpose,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  has  been,  and  will  be,  to  uphold  the  hands 
and  strengthen  the  heart  of  the  Government,  while  it  puts  forth 
its'  energies  to  protect  us  against  the  most  unholy  rebellion  that 
ever  disturbed  the  peace  of’ any  country. 

The  New  York  Observer  is  the -moist  complete  Family  News¬ 
paper 

t  IN  THE  WORLD 

In  the  variety  of  its  Departments: 

In  the  fullness  of  its  Information ; 

In  the  extent  of  its  Correspondence ; 

In  the  number  of  minds  enlisted  in  its  Editoral  and  other  col¬ 
umns. 

In  the  amount  of  money  expended  in  procuring  materials  to 
enrich  and  adorn  its  pages ; 

In  the  healthful,  religious,  conservative  genial  tone  that  per¬ 
vades  the  paper ; 

In  its  stores  of  anecdote,  biograyhy,  poetry,  science,  art,  and 
general  literature,  it  will  strive  to  exceed  every  other  weekly 
newspaper. 


Fqr  each  NEW  SUBSCRIBER  under  FIVE  in  number,  50 
cents. 

For  FIVE' OR  MORE  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS,  sent  at  one 
time,  we  will  give  $1.00  for  each. 

Specimen  eopies  of  the  paper,  sent  free  to  any  address. 

TERMS. 

$2.50  in  advance;  $3.00  after  three  months;  $3.50  after  six 
months.  Address 

SIDNEY  E.  MOUSE,  Jr.,  &  CO., 

janlt  3T  Park  Row,  New  York. 


PREPARE  FOR  THE  HOL3DAY8. 


THE  METHODIST. 

114  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 

PRICE,  $2  A  YEAR. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  ALBUMS. 

*  For  1  Subscriber,  at  $2,  a  Ten  Picture  Album,  muslin,  on© 

clasp,  price  50  cents. 

*  For  2  Subscribers,  at  $2.  a  Twenty  Picture  Album,  muslin, 

one  clasp,  price  $1. 

*  For  3  Subscribers,  at  $2,  a  Thirty  Picture  Album,  French 

morocco,  one  clasp,  $1.75. 

*  For  4  Subscribers,  at  $2,  a  Thirty  Picture  Album,  French 

morocco,  two  clasps,  price  $2.50. 

For  5  Subscribers,  at  $2,  a  Forty  Picture  Album,  Turkey  mo¬ 
rocco,  two  clasps,  price  $3.50. 

For  6  Subscribers,  at  $2,  a  Forty  Picture  Album,  Turkey  mo¬ 
rocco,  two  clasps,  price  $4. 

For  6  Subscribers,  at  $2,  a  Fifty  Picture  Album,  French  mo¬ 
rocco,  two  clasps,  price  $4. 

For  7  Subscribers,  at  $2,  a  Fifty  Picture  Album,  Turkey  mo¬ 
rocco,  two  clasps,  price  $4.50. 

For  8  Subscribers,  at  $2,  a  Fifty  Picture  Album,  Turkey  mo¬ 
rocco,  two  clasps,  price  $5.50. 

For  9  Subscribers,  at  $2,  a  Fifty  Picture  Album,  Turkey  mo¬ 
rocco,  two  clasps,  price  $6. 

Oblong  Quarto.  Two  Portraits  on  a  Page. 

For  10  Subscribers,  at  $2  each,  a  Sixty  Picture  Album,  Tur¬ 
key,  two  clasps,  price  $7. 

Those  marked  thus  (*)  sent  by  mail  free. 

Sewing  Machines,  Musical  Instruments,  Books,  &c.,  are 
included.  For  complete  list  see  Methodist.  Specimen  copies 
sent  gratis  on  application. 

THE  PUBLISHER  OF  THE  METHODIST, 
janlt.  114  Nassau  street,  New  York. 

The  Original  Howe  Sewing  Machine. 

RECENT  and  important  improvements  having  been  put  to 
this  Machine  renders  it  now  the  most  perfect  before  the 
public,  and  persons  at  a  distance  can  order  a  Machine  with  a 
guarantee  of  its  prompt  and  safe  delivery,  and  that  they  will  be 
able  to  manage  it  to  their  entire  satisfaction.  No  more  breaking 
needles !  No  more  missing  stitches !  No  trouble  in  making  any 
garment,  however  delicate  or  heavy,  on  the  same  Machine,  either 
in  cambric,  cloth  or  leather  No  person  should  think  of  pur¬ 
chasing  a  Sewing  Machine  without  first  seeing  this — the  latest 
and  greatest  triumph  of  the  original  inventor  of  the  Sewing  Ma¬ 
chine. 

jjpSF°  Send  for  a  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  styles  and  prices.  A 
few  responsible  Agents  would  be  dealt  with  liberally.  Address  • 
THE  HOWE  SEWING  MACHINES. 

437  Broadway,  New  York, 

Or  E.  Strain,  General  Agent  for  Monroe  county,  117  Alain  street, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  jy'62-2it 


je‘63-ly 


BOOKSELLERS,  FANCY  GOODS  DEALERS, 
’and  the  Public,  will  please  remember  that  there  is  no 
other  Gift  which  compares  with  the  CH  AIG  MI¬ 
CROSCOPE  and  MOUNTED  OBJECTS, 
being  an  endless  source  of  amusement  and  instruc¬ 
tion.  Over  200  dozen  Microscopes  and  700  dozen  ob¬ 
jects  have  been  sold  within  a  year  by  the  Boston 
Agent  alone.  This  Microscope,  in  brass,  is  mailed, 
postage  paid,  for  $2.25;  or  with  six  beautiful  mount¬ 
ed  objects  for  $3 ;  or  with  twenty -four  objects  for  $5. 
In  hard  rubber,  for  50  cents  in  addition  to  the  above 
prices.  A  liberal  discount  to.  the  trade.  Address 
HENRY  CRAIG,  182  Center  street.  New  York. 


00 


j  E.  WARE  SYLVESTER,  Lyons  N  Y. 


tf 


BONE  DUST. 

mHE  CHEAPEST  AND  BEST  MANURE  IN  THE 
X  WORLD.” — Constantly  on  hand,  in  large  or  small  quan¬ 
tities,  warranted  pure  and  of  the  best  qualitj',  made  from  fherh 
bones  gathered  from  the  slaughter  houses  in  Rochester.  Price 
from  $15  to  $20  per  tun,  according  to  fineness.  ,  Orders  respect¬ 
fully  solicited.  Address  JOSEPH  PRESTON, 

je:63-ly  Box  2072,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


BLOOMINGTON  NURSERY,  ELL. 

-j  riA  ACRES  APPLE  TREES — Best  stock  ever  offered — $30 
XOvJ  to  $60  per  1000.  Also,  Pears,  Grapes,  Small  Fruits, 
with  general  assortment  Ornamentals,  Nursery  Stocks,  Ac. — 
30,000  Tulips,  with  Hyacinths,  Crocus,  &c.  Plant  in  fall.  Send 
red  stamp  for  catalogue.  F.  K.  P1KENIX. 

ocSt  Bloohaington,  Ill. 


TILE 

rpHE  BEST  MACHINE  IN  AMERICA.  Send  for  a  Circular 
X  containing  description.  A.  La  TOURETTE. 

nov’63-ly  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 


o 


AYRSS^SRES  FOR  SALE. 

NE  TWO-YEAR  OLD  AND  BULL  CALF.  Pedigree 
given.  H.  S.  COLLINS, 

t4t  Collinsville,  Conn. 
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LITERARY  JOURNALS 

In  America  and  Europe  praise  the 

ATLANTIC  MONTHLY 

As  the  best  American  magazine  ever  published.  It  is  thoroughly 
national  in  tone,  and  its  literary  character  is  the  highest  possible. 
The  best  American  writers  contribute  regularly.  — Terms — $3 
per  year,  postage  by  the  publishers.  Liberal  reduction  to  clubs. 
A  specimen  copy  sent  gratis  on  receipt  of  four  cents  for  post¬ 
age.  Address  TICKN  OR  &  FIELDS. 

135  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Has  elicited  stronger  testimonials  of  approval  from  the  American 
press  than  any  other  magazine  ever  published.  It  continues  to 
publish 

TTie  Best  Essays, 

T3ie  Best  Stories, 

Tlie  Best  Poems, 

Which  American  talent  can  furnish.  Send  for  a  circular  with 
critical  opinions.  A  Specimen  Number  sent  gratis  on  receipt  of 
four  cents  for  postage. 

Subscription  price  $3  a  year,  postage  paid  bv  the  publishers. 

TICKNOR  &  FIELDS, 

No.  135  Washington  St.  Boston,  Mass. 


NO  MAGAZINE 

Numbers  among  its  contributors  such  eminent  names  as  those 
constituting  the  regular  stalf  of  writers  for  the 


The  Best  American  Writers 

Contribute  regularly  to  its  pages.  Hawthorne,  Emerson,  Long¬ 
fellow,  Lowell,  Holmes,  Whittier,  and  other  distinguished 
writers,  are  represented  in  its  columns.  A  specimen  number 
semi  gratis  on  receipt  of  four  cents  for  postage.  Terms — $3.00 
a  year,  postage  paid  by  the  publishers.  Liberal  reduction  to  clubs. 
Address  TICKNOR  &  FIELDS, 

135  Washington  St,  Boston,  Mass. 


Contains  each  year  more  than 

Fifteen  Hundred  Pages 

of  the  best  literature  that  the  best  American  Writers  can  furnish. 
This  great  amount  of 

Interesting  and  Instructive  Reading 


is  furnished  at  the  low  price  of  Three  Dollars  a  year,  postage 
paid  by  the  publishers.  Liberal  reduction  to  clubs.  Single  num¬ 
bers  25  cents.  . 

Send  four  cents  for  postage,  and  get  a  specimen  {gratis)  of  the 
Atlantic  Monthly.  Address 

TICKNOR  &  FIELDS,  Publishers, 

135  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


For  Four  Cents 

To  pay  postage,  the  publishers  will  send  you  a  specimen  number 

ATLANTIC  MONTHLY 


The  Only  Magazine  in  America  to  which  Henry  W.  Longfel¬ 
low,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  Oltyes 
Wendell  Holmes,  John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  James  Russell 
Lowell,  Louis  Agassiz,  and  many  other  distinguished  American 
writers  arc  regular  contributors.  Terms  $3.00  a  year,  25  cents  a 
number,  postage  paid.  Liberal  reduction  to  clubs.  Address 
TICKNOR  &  FIELDS.  Publishers, 
janlt  135  Washington  St,  Boston,  Mass. 


U.  8.  5-20’S. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  not  yet  given 
notice  of  any  intention  to  withdraw  this  popular  Loan  from  Sale* 
at  Par,  and  until  after  ten  days’  notice  has  been  given,  the  under - 
signed,  as  Agents  for  the  Sale  of  the  Bonds,  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  supply  the  public. 

The  whole  amount  of  the  Loan  authorized  is  Five  Hundred 
Millions  of  Dollars.  NEARLY  FOUR  HUNDRED  MILLIONS 
HAVE  BEEN  ALREADY  SUBSCRIBED  FOR  AND  PAID 
INTO  THE  TREASURY,  mostly  within  the  last  seven  months. 
The  large  demand  from  abroad,  ahd  the  rapidly  increasing  home 
demand  for  use  as  the  basis  of  circulation  by  National  Banking 
Associations,  now  organizing  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  will,  in 
a  very  short  period,  absorb  the  balance.  Sales  have  lately  ranged 
from  ten  to  fifteen  millions  weekly,  frequently  exceeding  three 
millions  daily,  and  as  it  is  well  known  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  has  ample  and  unfailing  resources  in  the  Duties  and 
Imports  and  Internal  Revenues,  and  in  the  issue  of  the  Interest 
Bearing  Legal  Tender  Treasury  Notes,  it  is  almost  a  certainty 
that  he  will  not  find  it  necessary,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  to  seek 
a  market  for  any  other  long  or  permanent  Loans,  the  INTEREST 
AND  PRINCIPAL  OF  WHICH  ARE  PAYABLE  IN  001,3*. 

Prudence  and  self-interest  must  force  the  minds  of  those  con¬ 
templating  the  formation  of  National  Banking  Associations,  as 
well  as  the  minds  of  all  who  have  idle  money  on  their  hands,  to 
the  prompt  conclusion  that  they  should  lose  no  time  in  subscrib¬ 
ing  to  this  most  popular  Loan.  It  will  soon  be  beyond  their 
reach,  and  advance  to  a  handsome  premium,  as  was  the  result 
with  the  “  Seven-Thirty”  Loan,  when  it  was  all  sold  and  could  no 
longer  be  subscribed  for  at  par. 

IT  IS  A  SIX  PER  CENT.  LOAN,  THE  INTEREST  AND 
PRINCIPAL  PAYABLE  IN  COIN,  THUS  YIELDING  OYER 
NINE  PER  CENT.  PER  ANNUM  at  the  present  rate  of  pre¬ 
mium  on  coin. 

The  Government  requires  all  duties  on  Imports  to  be  paid  in 
Coin;  these  duties  have  for  a  long  time  past  amounted  to  over  a 

Quarter  of  a  Million  of  Dollars  Daily, 

a  sum  nearly  three  times  greater  than  that  required  in  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  interest  on  all  the  5-20’s  and  other  permanent  Loans. 
So  that  it  is  hoped  that  the  surplus  Coin  in  the  Treasury,  at  no 
distant  day,  will  enable  the  United  States  to  resume  specie  pay¬ 
ments  upon  all  liabilities. 

The  Loan  is  called  5-20  from  the  fact  that  while  the  Bonds  may 
run  for  20  years,  yet  the  Government  has  a  right  to  pay  them  off 
in  Gold,  at  par.  at  any  time  after  5  years. 

THE  INTEREST  IS  PAID  HALF- YEARLY,  viz :  on  the 
first  days  of  November  and  May. 

Subscribers  can  have  Coupon  Bonds,  which  are  payable  to 
bearer,  and  are  $50,  $100,  $500  and  $1000 ;  or  Registered  Bonds 
of  same  denominations,  and  in  addition,  $5000  and  $10,000.  For 
Banking  purposes  and  for  investments  of  Trust-monies,  the 
Registered  Bonds  are  preferable. 

These  5-20’s  can  not  be  taxed  by  States,  Cities,  Towns  or  Coun¬ 
ties,  and  the  Government  tax  on  them  is  only  one  and  a  half  per 
cent,  on  the  amount  of  income,  when  the  income  of  the  holder 
exceeds  six  hundred  dollars  per  annum ;  all  other  investments, 
such  as  income  from  Mortgages,  Railroad  Stock  and  Bonds,  Ac., 
must  pay  from  three  to  five  per  cent,  tax  on  the  income. 

BANKS  AND  BANKERS  throughout  the  country  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  dispose  of  the  Bonds ;  and  all  orders  sent  to  us  direct  by 
mail,  or  otherwise,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 

The  inconvenience  of  a  few  days  delay  in  the  delivery  of  the 
Bonds  is  at  times  unavoidable,  the  demand  being  so  great ;  hut  as 
interest  commences  from  the  day  of  subscription,  no  loss  is  occa¬ 
sioned,  and  every  effort  is  being  made  to  deliver  the  Bonds  as 
promptly  as  possible. 

FISK  &  HATCH, 

BANKERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 

All  Classes  of  Government  Securities 

AND 

F  S.  5.20  LOAN  AGENTS, 

38  Wall  St.,  New  York. 


8^"  DEPOSITS  AND  BANKERS  ACCOUNTS  received  on 
favorable  terms. 

8^“  STOCKS,  BONDS  AND  GOLD,  Bought  and  Sold  strictly 
on  Commission  for  Cash.  janlt 
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A  GREAT  PREMIUM  LIST!’ 


COMPETITION  OPEN  TO  ALL ! 


The  terms  of  the  Genesee  Farmer  for  1864  are :  Single  sub¬ 
scribers,  75  Cents  a  year;  in  Clubs  of  Six  and  upwards,  only 
50  Cents  a  year. 

We  believe  our  friends  who  act  as  Agents  for  the  Genesee 
Farmer  do  so  from  a  love  of  the  cause.  But  with  a  view  to  in¬ 
duce  them  to  make  a  special  effort  to  increase  our  Subscription 
List  for  1S64,  we  offer  the  following 

LIBERAL  SPECIFIC  PREMIUMS: 

1 .  To  every  person  sending  us  six  subscribers,  at  50  cents 
each,  ($3.00)  we  will  send,  prepaid  by  return  mail,  a  copy  of  the 
Rural  Annual  for  1S64. 

2.  To  every  person  sending  us  sight ,  at  50  cents  each  ($4.00,) 
we  will  send,  prepaid  by  return  mail,  a  copy  of  Miner's  Domestic 
Poultry  Book. 

5.  To  every  person  sending  us  ten  subscribers  at  our  lowest 
dub  rates  of  50  cents  each  ($5.00,)  we  will  send  a  copy  of  Rod¬ 
gers'  Scientific  Agriculture ,  or,  if  preferred,  a  copy  of  the  Gene¬ 
see  Farmer  tor  1864,  and  also  a  copy  of  the  Rural  Annual  for 
1S64,  prepaid  by  mail. 

4.  To  every  person  sending  us  twelve  subscribers  at  50  cents 
each  ($6.00)  we  will  send  prepaid  by  mail  a  copy  of  Emerson  & 
Flint  s  new  book,  The  Manual  of  Agriculture. 

5  „  To  every  person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  at  50  cents 
each  ($8.00,)  we  will  send,  prepaid  by  mail,  One  Dollar  Package 
qf  Flower  or  Vegetable  Seeds  of  the  choicest  varieties.  Also,  a 
copy  of  the  Farmer  and  Rural  Annual  for  1864. 

6.  To  every  person  sending  us  eighteen  subscribers  at  50 
cents  each  ($9.00,)  we  will  send  prepaid  by  mail  a  copy  of  Every¬ 
body's  Lawyer,  or  The  Horse  and  his  Diseases ;  and  also  a  free 
copy  of  the  Farmer  and  Rural  Annual  for  1864. 

7.  To  every  person  sending  us  twenty  subscribers  at  50  cents 
each  ($10.00,)  we  will  send  prepaid  by  mail  a  copy  of  The  Horse 
and  his  Diseases,  Rodger  s  Scientific  Agriculture,  and  Miner's 
Domestic  Poultry  Book  !  (If  preferred,  a  copy  of  Everybody's 
Lawyer  will  be  sent  in  place  of  The  Horse  and  his  Diseases.) 

8 .  To  every  person  sending  us  twenty-four  subscribers  at  50 
cents  each  ($12.00),  we  will  send  the  entire  set  of  the  the  Rural 
Annual  and  Horticultural  Directory  for  eight  years,  hand¬ 
somely  bound  in  two  volumes,  and  also  a  free  copy  of  the  Farmer 
and  Rural  Annual  for  1S64. 

9.  To  every  person  sending  us  thirty  subscribers  at  50  cents 
each  ($15.00,)  we  ■will  send  prepaid  by  mail  or  express  a  set  of  the 
Genesee  Farmer  for  1858-9-’60-’61  and  ’62,  handsomely  bound  in 
five  volumes,  together  with  a  free  copy  of  the  Farmer  and 
Rural  Annual  for  1864. 

CASH  PRIZES!  CASH  PRIZES! 

To  create  a  little  emulation  among  our  Agents,  as  well  as  to 
pay  them  as  liberally  as  possible  for  their  efforts  in  our  behalf,  we 
offer  the  following  CASH  PRIZES  to  those  who  get  up  the  largest 
clubs  in  any  part  of  the  United  States  or  Canada: 

k — TO  THE  PERSON  sending  us  the  highest  number 
of  subscribers  before  the  15th  [of  March,  1864,  at  our 
lowest  elub  rates  of  50  cents  each,  we  will  send  Fifty  Dollars 
in  cash. 

fa  q  K— TO  THE  PERSON  sending  us  the  second  highest 
number  (as  above,)  we  will  send  Thirty  Dollars  in 

cash. 


O)  A — TO  THE  PERSON  sending  us  the  third  highest 
number  (as  above,)  wo  will  send  Twenty  Dollars 

in  cash. 


Si  5' 


— TO  THE  PERSON  sending  us  the  fourth  highest 

D 

in  cash. 


number  (as  above)  we  will  send  Fifteen  Dollars 


sktj: 


— TO  TIIE  PERSON  sending  us  the  fifth  highest  num- 


(as  above,)  we  will  send  Ten  Dollars  in  cash. 


$4 


r-  — TO  THE  PERSON  sending  us  the  sixth  highest  number 
£jf?«_/(as  above,)  we  will  send -Five  Dollars  in  cash. 

— TO  THE  PERSON  sending  us  the  seventh  highest  num¬ 
ber  (as  above,)  we  will  send  Four  Dollars  in  cash. 

(Jij  O — TO  THE  PERSON  sending  us  the  eighth  highest  nvun- 
ber  (as  above,)  we  will  send  Three  Dollars  in  cash. 

Clubs  are  not  required  to  be  at  one  post-office,  or  sent  to  one 
address.  We  send  the  papers  wherever  the  members  of  the  club 
desire.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  club  should  be  sent  in  all  at 
one  time.  Names  can  be  added  at  any  time,  and  all  that  are  sent 
in  before  the  15th  of  March  will  be  counted  in.  Send  on  the 
names  with  the  money  as  fast  as  they  are  obtained. 

In  sending  money,  if  of  large  amount,  it  is  better  to  pro 
cure  a  draft  on  New  Tork,  made  payable  to  our  order;  but  small 
sums  may  be  sent  in  bills.  If  the  papers  do  not  come  in  a  few 
days,  write  again,  so  that,  if  the  letter  has  miscarried,  the  matter 
may  be  investigated.  On  these  conditions  money  may  be  sent  at 
our  risk.  Address 

JOSEPH  HABEIS, 

Publisher  and  Proprietor  of  the  Genesee  Farmer, 
January  1, 1864.  Rochester,  N.  T. 
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WALKS  AID  TALKS  ON  THE  FARM,— NO.  2, 

In  the  Genesee  Farmer  for  November,  1863,  we 
published  an  extract  from  the  London  Poultry 
Chronicle  recommending  putting  up  fowls  in  a  coop 
three  weeks  before  they  were  killed,  and  feeding 
them  liberally  on  oat-meal  mixed  with  milk.  A  cor¬ 
respondent  of  tl.o  Boston  Cultivator  pronounces 
this  practice  unnecessary,  asserting  that  fowls  can 
be  well  fatted  while  running  at  liberty.  This  was 
not  denied.  All  that  was  claimed  was,  that  the 
chickens  would  be  fatter  and  better  for  being  confined 
and  well  fed  for  a  few  weeks  before  being  killed.  I 
had  a  dozen  put  into  a  coop  some  three  weeks  ago, 
and  to-day  we  had  a  pair  of  them  for  dinner.  Nicer 
chickens  I  never  tasted.  I  would  pay  more  for  one 
such  chicken  than  for  a  pair  of  the  scrawny  things 
so  common  in  our  city  markets. 

They  were  of  the  Dominique  breed,  but  I  do  not 
think  this  was  the  reason  of  their  excellence.  They 
were  in  good  thriving  condition  when  put  into  the 
coop — as  fat,  indeed,  or  more  so,  than  the  majority 
of  those  sent  to  market;  but  this  three  weeks  of 
liberal  feeding  in  confinement  made  them  very  fat, 
and  greatly  improved  their  quality. 

Come  and  look  at  the  sheep.  I  have  been  dis¬ 
posed  to  think  that  Merino  sheep  were  not  easy  to 
fatten ;  but  I  am  now  satisfied  that  this  is  a  mistake. 
I  have  rarely  seen  sheep  do  better.  A  butcher 
offered  me  $6.00  a  head  for  them'  to-day— but  they 
are  worth  at  least  $7.00  a  head,  and  I  intend  to  keep 
them  until  I  can  get  $8.00.  High  as  grain  and  hay 
are,  I  think  those  who  are  feeding  sheep  will  get 
their  money  back. 

I  have  several  times  alluded  in  the  Farmer  to  the 
fact  that  good  farmers  suffer  less  from  dry  weather 
than  poor  farmers.  The  best  farmers  in  England 
dread  nothing  so  much  as  a  wet  summer.  The  past 
season  in  England  was  exceeding  hot  and  dry,  ap¬ 
proximating  closely  to  the  heat  of  our  American 
summers.  Poor  farmers  complained  loudly  of  the 
drouth ;  but  on  the  whole  the  wheat  crop  has  been 
the  best  ever  raised  in  England. 


No.  2. 


I  have  heard  E.  S.  Hayward,  one  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  farmers  in  this  section,  say  that  he  believed 
he  could  raise  a  good  crop  of  corn  if  not  a  drop  of 
rain  fell  from  the  time  it  was  planted  until  it  was 
harvested.  He  would  make  the  land  rich  and  get  it 
into  good  condition,  and  then  keep  the  horse-hoe 
constantly  at  work  among  the  com. 

Mr.  Truman  M.  Smith,  who  has  a  farm  near  Sfc 
Paul,  Minn.,  wrote  me  a  short  time  ago  in  regard  to 
the  extreme  dry  weather  in  that  State  the  past  sea¬ 
son.  He  says  that  from  the  time  of  sowing  in  the 
spring  until  after  harvest,  they  had  not  rain  enough 
to  wet  a  man’s  shirt  through.  But  in  spite  of  all 
this  he  had  very  fair  crops.  He  sold  5085  bunches 
of  asparagus,  grown  on  less  than  ono-tliird  of  an 
acre,  for  $318.75.  ■/ 

Mr:  Smith  is  a  Western  New  York  m&n,  but  very 
enthusiastic  in  regard  to  the  soil  find  climate  of 
Minnesota^  where  he  has  resided  for  some  years 
He  thinks  Minnesota  will  prove  to  be  one  of  the 
best  States  in  the  Union  for  sheep  and  stock  of  all 
kinds.  The  winters  are  long  and  cold,  but  they  are 
dry  and  clear,  and  this  for  sheep  is  a  great  advan¬ 
tage.  Sheep  will  stand  anything  better  than  wet 
weather. 

Mr.  Hayward  says  he  does  not  feed  his  horses 
either  grain  or  hay.  He  keeps  five  horses,  and  gives 
them  a  bushel  of  mill-feed  twice  a  day  with  cut 
straw,  and  occasionally  a  carrot  or  two.  The  mill 
feed  costs  him  25  cents  a  bushel,  so  that  besides  the 
straw  liis  jhorses  cost  him  only  10  cents  a  day.  If 
fed  hay  $lone  they  would  eat  at  least  30  pounds  each 
per  day,  which,  at  $15  per  tun,  is  worth  22  1-2  cents. 
He  puts  straw  into  the  racks  and  lets  them  pick  out 
what  they  uses  what  they  leave  to  litter 

then*  with.j|  *fli&  >j?ows  pick  over  the  litter,  and  in 
tliifc;  way  ^  manages  to  get  out  all  the  nutriment 
there  is  in^tbc  straw. 

Mr.  Robert  *3.  Griffith,  of  Phelps,  Ontario  county, ; 
N.  Y.,  was  telling  me  to-day  his  process  of  growing 
peppermint.  He  has  been  in  the  business  over 
twenty  years.  He  raises  about  ten  acres  annually. 

I  always  supposed  that  rich,  moist  bottom  land 
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was  best  for  peppermint,  bat  be  says  tbat  while  you 
get  a  greater  growth  from  such  land,  it  does  not 
produce  as  much  oil  as  good  dry  wheat  land. 

The  cultivation  is  quite  simple.  Turn  over  a 
greensward  early  in  the  spring,  and  make  it  as  fine 
and  clean  as  possible.  Then,  with  a  shovel-plow, 
make  ridges  about  twenty  inches  apart.  The  roots 
of  the  peppermint  are  then  dropped  lengthwise  in 
the  furrow  in  a  continuous  line.  Cover  them  about 
two  inches  deep.  If  the  land  is  loose  and  mellow, 
this  can  be  done  with  the  feet  as  you  walk  along  in 
dropping  the  roots.  The  earlier  the  roots  are  planted 
in  the  spring  after  the  ground  can  be  got  in  good 
condition  the  better. 

As  soon  as  the  plants  start,  so  that  you  can  see 
the  rows,  put  in  the  cultivator,  and  hoe  and  pull  out 
such  weeds  as  can  not  be  got  at  with  the  hoe.  This 
will  have  to  be  done  two  or  three  times  during  the 
summer.  The  cleaner  the  land  can  be  kept  the  bet¬ 
ter  the  crop. 

The  mint  will  be  ready  to  cut  about  the  first  of 
September,  when  the  crop  is  about  half  in  bloom. 
Cut  with  a  scythe,  and  let  it  lie  about  half  a  day, 
until  wilted,  but  not  so  that  the  leaves  will  break. 
Then  put  in  small  cocks.  It  is  then  ready  for  the 
still.  The  crop  in  this  condition  is  from  three  to  four 
tuns  per  acre. 

The  distilling  process  requires  some  experience, 
though  it  is  simple  enough  when  once  understood. 
Mr.  Griffith  uses  a  boiler  eleven  feet  long  and  twenty 
inches  in  diameter.  This  is  large  enough  to  distill 
one  hundred  acres.  His  whole  apparatus  cost  $300, 
but  one  plenty  large  enough  for  ordinary  purposes 
would  not  cost  over  $150. 

The  mint  is  put  in  large  hogsheads  with  a  false 
bottom  perforated  with  holes,  about  one  foot  from 
the  bottom.  Steam  is  introduced  below,  and  there 
is  a  pipe  at  the  top  which  is  connected  with  a 
quantity  of  pipe  surrounded  with  cold  water.  The 
steam  extracts  the  oil  from  the  peppermint,  and 
carries  it  with  it  through  the  pipe  at  the  top,  and  as 
the  steam  is  condensed  the  oil  rises  to  the  top  of 
the  water,  and  is  drawn  off  and  sent  to  market. 
The  process  requires  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
to  each  hogshead.  Two  acres  can  be  distilled  in  a 
day. 

From  eighteen  to  twenty  pounds  of  oil  is  about 
the  average  yield  per  acre,  though  as  much  as  forty 
pounds  is  sometimes  obtained  the  first  season  from 
good  land.  The  oil  now  brings  $3.75  per  pound. 

The  second  year  no  labor  is  required  to  clean  the 
crop.  It  occupies  the  whole  land ;  but  the  yield  is 
not  quite  as  large  as  the  first  year.  After  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  second  crop  the  land  is  plowed  shal¬ 
low,  say  not  more  than  four  inches  deep,  and  the 
next  spring  is  well  harrowed.  In  this  way  two 
more  crops  can  be  obtained  as  good  as  the  first  two. 


and  no  labor  is  required  to  cultivate  and  weed.  All 
you  have  to  do  is  to  “  cut  and  still.” 

It  is  said  that  more  peppermint  is  grown  in  Lyons 
and  Phelps  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  world !  There 
are  several  persons  that  raise  as  much  as  one  hun¬ 
dred  acres  each.  The  oil  is  well-known  throughout 
Europe,  having  taken  the  first  prize  at  the  Great  Ex¬ 
hibition  in  1851,  and  also  I  believe  at  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Show  at  Paris.  There  is  a  steady  and  in¬ 
creasing  demand  for  it. 

The  stalks  and  leaves,  after  they  are  taken  out  of 
the  still,  make  excellent  fodder.  Cattle  will  eat  it 
in  preference  to  clover  hay. 

Mr.  Griffith  says  he  has  used  for  several  years  a 
mixture  of  one  bushel  of  plaster,  two  bushels  of 
unleached  ashes,  and  one-half  bushel  of  salt  as  a 
manure  for  corn,  and  finds  it  very  beneficial.  He 
puts  about  four  tablespoonfuls  to  each  hill  after  the 
corn  is  planted  and  befofe  it  comes  up.  It  has  a  very 
marked  effect  on  his  land.  Last  year  he  put  one 
hundred  and  thirteen  bushels  of  unleached  ashes  on 
eighteen  acres  of  corn.  He  had  not  enough  to  quite 
finish  the  field,  and  he  says  that  on  this  part  the 
corn  was  not  half  as  good  as  on  the  part  that  was 
ashed. 

A  nurseryman  from  the  West  was  in  my  office  to¬ 
day  who  came  to  Rochester  to  buy  peach  trees.  He 
said  that  the  nurserymen  here  could  not  supply 
him.  They  had  no  more  than  they  needed  for  their 
own  customers.  He  offered  $100  per  thousand  for 
them,  but  they  were  not  to  be  had.  A  few  years 
ago  they  could  have  been  bought  for  $40  per  thou¬ 
sand.  Cherry  trees  are  equally  scarce.  The  nur¬ 
serymen  anticipate  lively  sales  the  coming  spring. 

In  looking  back  over  the  last  three  years,  it  seems 
strange  that  shrewd  business  men  should  have  felt 
so  uncertain  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  war  on  the 
prices  of  our  agricultural  and  other  products.  I 
contended  in  the  Genesee  Farmer  for  September, 
1861,  that  if  the  war  continued  for  two  or  three 
years  prices  would  rapidly  advance.  Some  of  my 
friends  laughed  at  the  idea.  But  “  history  repeats 
itself,”  and  it  would  be  well  for  us  all  to  heed  its 
lessons.  I  may  be  pardoned  for  feeling  a  little  proud 
of  that  article,  written  when  everybody  thought  we 
were  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  and  farmers  sold  their 
products  for  less  than  the  cost  of  production.  I  was 
myself  offered  corn  that  year  in  Bloomington,  Ill., 
for  9  cents  a  bushel,  cash,  or  for  10  cents  in  “  trade !” 
At  Vandalia  I  was  offered  eggs  at  3  1-2  cents  per 
dozen,  and  “  the  barrels  thrown  in !”  Potatoes  were 
offered  at  5  cents  a  bushel,  but  found  no  purchasers ! 

I  will  read  an  extract  or  two  from  that  article  : 

“War  to  us  is  a  new  thing.  We  are  not  used  to 
it.  We  do  not  understand  its  effects.  Go  to  Eng¬ 
land  and  talk  to  the  common  people,  and  they  will 
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complain  of  ‘  poor  times/  and  some  one  will  be  pretty 
sure  to  remark  :  ‘  If  we  should  have  war,  times  will 
be  better/  Point  to  a  fanner  that  has  got  rich,  and 
the  reply  will  be  :  *  That  was  in  war  times.’  An 
English  farmer  once  told  us  that  when  he  was  a 
young  man  he  was  working  in  the  field,  and  a  friend 
who  was  returning  from  town  beckoned  him,  and, 
when  he  got  within  hailing  distance,  called  out : 
‘Napoleon  has  escaped  from  Elba  !  ’  Nothing  could 
exceed  his  delight.  He  leaped,  shouted,  threw  up 
his  hat,  and  started  at  a  ‘  double  quick  ’  to  carry  the 
joyful  news  to  others.  Napoleon  at  large  meant 
■war,  and  war  meant  high  prices  and  good  times  for 
the  farmers.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  short-sighted 
policy.  War  in  the  end  results  in  great  loss  to  a 
community ;  but  while  it  is  in  progress  it  makes 
money  abundant,  and  increases  the  price  of  commodi¬ 
ties  and  the  profits  of  producers. 

“  In  this  country  we  have  not  as  yet  felt  the  effect 
of  this  increese  in  money,  and  its  consequent  de¬ 
preciation  in  value.  We  have  suffered  from  the  de¬ 
rangement  of  business,  the  want  of  confidence,  and 
all  the  other  evils  of  war,  but  have  not  felt  any  of 
the  counter-effects.  There  has  not  been  time.  We 
are  now  spending  a  million  of  dollars  per  day.  So 
far,  this  money  has  been  borroiced  from  the  future  and 
is  spent  in  the  present.  If  this  state  of  things  contin¬ 
ues,  it  can  not  fail  to  make  money  exceedingly  abun¬ 
dant,  and  consequently  to  lessen  its  value.  But,  other 
things  being  equal,  the  price  of  commodities  in 
creases  as  the  value  of  money  depreciates.  Thus,  if 
a  farm  will  pay  8  per  cent,  interest  on  $50  per  acre, 
it  will  pay  4  per  cent,  on  $100 ;  and,  other  things 
being  equal,  the  price  of  land  should  advance  ex¬ 
actly  as  the  value  of  money  decreases.  If  we  need¬ 
ed  any  proof  of  this,  it  might  be  easily  adduced. 
Hume,  in  his  History  of  England,  says  :  ‘  The  rapid 
depreciation  of  money  [in^  the  reign  of  Elizabeth] 
caused  an  astonishing  rise  in  the  price  of  commodi¬ 
ties.’ 

“  The  Encyclopedia  Brittanica  says :  *  In  1797  the 
Bank  of  England  was  restricted  from  paying  in 
specie,  and  the  consequent  facility  for  obtaining  dis¬ 
count  gave  a  fresh  stimulus  to  agriculture.  *  *>.  * 
This,  together  with  high  prices,  inspired  all  classes 
with  a  sort  of  agricultural  mania.’ 

“The  same  authority  states  that  from  1809  to 
1814,  during  the  last  war  with  Napoleon,  the  depre¬ 
ciation  of  paper  currency  was  rapid  beyond  all  for¬ 
mer  example,  and  prices  were  never  so  high  before 
or  since. 

“  For  twenty-three  years  (from  1793  to  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  the  war  in  1816,)  England  spent  $370,000,- 
000  a  year,  or  an  aggregate  of  $8,510,000,000,  or 
more  than  double  the  whole  property  valuation  of 
Great  Britain  then,  and  nearly  as  much  as  that  of 
the  United  States  now.  A  considerable  portion  of 
this  vast  sum  was  spent  abroad,  and  $263,000,000 
of  it  was  paid  as  subsidies  to  foreign  nations.  We 
are  now  spending  money  at  about  the  same  rate, 
say  one  million  dollars  per  day,  but  in  our  case  the 
money  is  spent  at  home.  It  merely  passes  from  hand 
to  hand.  To  fire  away  so  much  money  may  be  very 
foolish,  but,  looking  at  it  merely  in  a  financial  as¬ 
pect,  it  is  no  worse  than  spending  it  in  an  extrava¬ 
gant  style  of  living,  or  in  luxuries  of  foreign  manu¬ 
facture.  But  we  do  not  pay  the  money.  As  we  said 
before,  we  borrow  from  the  Future  and  spend  in  the 
Present.  A  nation  may  be  regarded  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual.  If  a  young  man  falls  heir  to  an  estate  worth 
$100,000,  and  he  mortgages  it  for  $75,000,  and  spends 
the  money,  he  will  have  lots  of  cash  and  a  good 
time,  as  long  as  it  lasts.  This  is  precisely  what  we 
are  doing.  Uncle  Sam  is  mortgaging  his  estate  and 


spending  the  money  at  the  rate  of  a  million  a  day, 
and  we  certainly  ought  to  have  a  good  time  as  long 
as  this  state  of  "things  continues.  We  shall  have  to 
smart  for  it  in  the  end  ;  but  that  is  not  what  we  are 
considering  at  this  time.” 

Every  word  of  that  articie  nas  proved  true,  except 
as  to  the  advance  in  the  price  of  farms.  But  if  I  am 
not  greatly  mistaken,  we  shall  not  have  to  wait  much 
longer  for  a  general  rise  in  the  price  of  all  produc¬ 
tive  real  estate.  Those  who  have  sold  their  farms 
find  when  they  come  to  buy  another  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  suit  themselves.  I  saw  a  farmer  the  other 
day  who  had  sold  his  farm  for  what  he  considered  a 
high  price ;  but  after  looking  round  for  several 
weeks  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  sold 
too  cheap.  Land  at  the  West  is  rapidly  advancing, 
and  one  or  two  farmers  from  this  section,  who  have 
sold  their  farms  and  gone  West,  would  be  glad  if 
they  were  back  in  their  old  homes. 

I  know  a  farmer  living  near  this  city  who  sold 
last  year  over  $4000  worth  of  produce  from  his  farm 
of  only  fifty-five  acres.  No  wonder  that  he,  too,  is 
looking  round  for  another  farm :  but  he  is  too 
shrewd  a  man  to  sell  his  old  one.  He  thinks  he  can 
pay  for  another  farm  from  the  profits  of  the  one  h© 
now  occupies,  which  is  in  a  high  state  of  fertility. 

I  wrote  to  Mr.  H.  S.  Collins,  of  Collinsville,  Ct., 
asking  his  advice  in  regard  to  steaming  food  for 
cattle.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  his  beautiful 
farm  last  summer.  He  soils  all  his  cattle  in  sum¬ 
mer,  more  or  less,  on  irrigated  grass,  clover,  oats, 
peas  and  green  corn,  and  in  winter  on  steamed  food. 
He  keeps  from  forty  to  fifty  head  of  cows  on  a  farm 
that  formerly  would  barely  support  a  yoke  of  cattle 
and  one  cow ! 

In  regard  to  steaming  fodder  for  his  cows  Mr.  Col¬ 
lins  writes : 

“  I  began  in  1857.  The  next  year  I  put  up  a  small 
upright  boiler  and  hogshead.  I  got  no  pressure,  or 
very  little,  and  it  took  me  five  hours  to  steam  corn 
fodder  and  straw  satisfactorily.  My  horses  did  not 
work  the  horse-power  well,  which  I  relied  on  for 
cutting  fodder  and  grinding  grain,  and  I  had  to  re¬ 
move  one  machine  and  replace  it  with  the  other, 
each  day.  As  they  must  be  fast  on  the  floor,  this 
was  a  trouble.  I  sold  the  small  boiler,  and  put  up  an 
upright  tubular  eight-horse  power  boiler  and  a  four- 
horse  engine  and  a  line  of  shafting,  so  that  I  could 
cut  fodder,  grind  grain,  cut  roots  and  saw  wood, 
while  the  exhaust  steam  went  to  the  tanks  to  cook 
the  chaffed  stalks.  This  would  do  the  steaming  in 
one  and  a  half  to  two  hours,  according  to  the  pres¬ 
sure,  &c.  It  was  always  exhaust  steam,  mostly,  that 
was  used ;  no  more  fire  was  made,  but  the  communi¬ 
cation  between  the  boiler  and  tanks  was  opened 
after  we  were  through  cutting. 

“  We  used,  generally,  one-third  straw  to  two* 
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thirds  corn-stalks  or  fodder,  and  cooked  our  roots, 
turnips  and  beets  with  the  chaff,  adding  one  quart 
of  cotton  seed  meal  per  head,  and  corn-meal  in  some 
casks,  steaming  all  the  meal,  &c.,  &c.,  where  it  was 
possible.  Of  roots  I  used  one  peck  per  head — all  I 
could  afford — giving  beets  and  carrots  to  milch  cows 
and  turnips  to  dry  cows  and  other  cattle.  Carrots  I 
seldom  cooked,  or  parsneps.  I  do  not  think  that 
choking  any  roots  (save  potatoes)  was  any  benefit, 
except  as  it  made  the  chaff  still  more  palatable — 
the  cows  picking  out  first  what  pieces  of  cooked 
roots  they  can  find,  showing  their  liking  for  them  ; 
but  as  they  were  cooked  very  soft,  and  cut  first  in 
slices,  much  was  mixed  with  the  chaff  and  the  whole 
mass  was  flavored  by  them.  I  used,  at  first,  no 
water  on  the  chaff,  but  made  a  pailfull  per  cask  in 
steaming,  and  used  this  for  messing  the  cows — warm 
at  night  and  morning.’’ 

In  this  respect  Mr.  C.  differs  from  Messrs.  Birnie  and 
Peters,  who  use  a  large  tank  and  add  a  considerable 
quantity  of  water  to  the  fodder  before  turning  on 
the  steam.  They  use  no  pressure,  and  it  takes  four 
or  five  hours  to  steam  the  fodder  satisfactorily.  Both 
these  gentlemen  steam  cut  hay ;  but  Mr.  Collins 
thinks  that  if  the  hay  is  of  good  quality  it  does  not 
pay  to  steam  it.  Mr.  Collins  says  : 

“  Messrs.  Birnie  and  Peters  both  use  a  large  tank 
(as  I  did  one  year,)  put  on  much  water,  and  are  some 
four  or  five  hours  steaming,  using  no  pressure,  and 
making  no  other  use  of  their  steam,  but  cutting  hay 
by  horse-power.  Mr.  B.  thinks  large  quantities  of 
water  and  slow  steaming  preferable,  if  not  necessary. 
I  can  not  use  over  two  pails  of  water  per  cask  (of 
150  to  200  gals.,)  as  it  all  runs  through  and  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  the  cask,  making  more  heat  necessary 
to  cook  the  chaff,  &c.,  and  being  over  my  steam 
pipes  and  in  the  way.  How  Mr.  B.  uses  so  many 
gallons  (I  am  afraid  to  say  how  many  for  fear  my 
memory  mp.y  not  be  accurate)  to  advantage,  I  can 
■not  understand.  I  must  say,  however,  that  both  Mr 
Birnie  and  Mr.  Peters  (who  has  followed  his  method) 
are  men  of  unusual  judgment  as  well  as  enterprise, 
and  their  conclusions  worthy  of  trust.  Both  these 
gentlemen  steam  cut  hay — a  thing  I  hardly  think 
worth  doing  if  of  the  best  quality. 

Three  or  four  years  since  my  stalks  gave  out 
some  few  weeks  before  grass,  and  I  steamed  the  very 
best  of  upland  hay,  treated  in  precisely  the  same 
manner  as  my  stalks  and  straw.  My  men  all  an¬ 
ticipated  an  increase  of  milk.  I  did  not,  and  as  I 
expectfed,  the  cows  gave  a  little  less — but  little,  it  is 
true,  but.  this  was  in  the  end  of  April,  when  •  the 
juice  in  the  stalks  was  dried  up.  Earlier  in  the 
winter  I  think  stalks  worth  much  more  than  hay 
for  producing  milk.  My  cows  ate  them  all  clean 
when  prepared  as  described  above — the  refuse  being 
hardly  anything. 


“One  winter  I  gave  only  two  feeds  of  steamed 
food  and  one  feed  of  hay.  They  did  no  better— 
hardly  so  well— as  when  they  had  not  a  taste  of  hay 
for  months.  Another  winter  I  gave  an  extra  feed  of 
hay  at  night,  (three  feeds  of  steamed  food  as  usual,) 
but  to  no  benefit  that  I  could  discover.  I  did  this  on 
the  theory  that  they  needed  a  bellyfull.  I  did  not 
see  that  they  ate  less  steam-food,  or  but  little  less. 
They  did  not  clean  it  up  quite  so  well,  but  they  did 
no  better  for  the  extra  hay;  and  they  ate  enough 
before,  looking  full  as  possible,  and  being  hearty  and 
well.  I  do  not  feed  so  highly  as  many  milkmen,  and 
am  seldom  troubled  with  sick  cows  and  never  lose 
any  ;  but  they  always  come  out  in  good  order  in  the 
spring,  and  are  often  too  fat  to  suit  me.  Farmers 
about  me  used  to  say  that  my  method  ‘was  well 
enough  for  one  year,  but  I  would  find  my  cows 
would  not  stand  it  long — that  it  was  natural  for 
cows  to  eat  dry  hay,  and  this  soft  stuff  would  not 
suit  them.’  Of  course  this  is  nonsense,  for  cows  in  a 
natural  state  would  live  where  they  could  eat  green 
grass  all  the  year,  and  the  nearest  approach  to  such 
succulent  food  is  the  most  ‘  natural  ’  to  them.  Ex¬ 
perience  has  proved  that  cows  so  fed  last  longer  and 
increase  in  quantity  as  they  grow  older — some  of 
my  best  cows  having  increased  in  yield  yearly  from 
the  beginning,  and  being  now  twelve  and  thirteen 
years  old.  If  anything  happens  to  stop  the  steam¬ 
ing  for  one  day,  they  always  fall  off  in  milk  largely, 
and  are  two  or  three  days  in  coming  back  to  their 
former  quantity. 

“  For  steaming  I  prefer  corn  fodder  (sown  in  drills ;) 
next,  cornstalks  or  clover  hay ;  then  hay.  As  I  have 
said  before,  I  doubt  the  economy  of  steaming  good 
hay ;  nor  would  I  advise  any  one  to  be  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  proper  fixtures  unless  he  wished  to  produce 
milk  in  winter,  or  was  peculiarly  situated — having 
corn-stalks,  clover  hay,  poor  hay,  good  straw,  &c. 
Oat  or  barley  straw,  with  two-thirds  com  fodder,  ie 
nearly  as  good  as  all  corn :  wheat  straw  next,  and 
rye  straw  last.  I  have  made  no  fair  trials  on  clover 
hay  steamed,  but  think  it  would  give  more  flesh, 
but  less  milk,  than  good  corn  fodder.  Probably  no 
better  use  can  be  made  of  clover  than  to  steam  it. 

“I  would  always  cook  oil-meal  or  any  similar 
feed — corn,  oats,  beans,  &c. ;  or  if  this  could  not  be 
done,  soak  at  least  twelve  hours  before  feeding. 
There  is  no  use  in  grinding  oats  for  horses  or  cows, 
unless  you  desire  to  feed  the  meal  on  hay.  If  well 
soaked  they  will  be  perfectly  digested. 

“If  the  object  be  to  feed  as  little  as  possible,  by 
steaming  they  can  be  made  to  eat  every  thing  clean, 
and  much  fodder,  straw  and  poor  hay  can  be  used 
that  would  otherwise  be  nearly  worthless.  My  ob¬ 
ject  has  been  to  make  my  cows  eat  all  I  could  of 
fodder,  hay,  &c.,  in  winter,  thinking  this  true 
economy  for  producing  milk,  and  to  feed  grain  only 
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so  far  as  it  returns  payment  in  milk.  In  this  cows 
vary  exceedingly.  Giving  warm  food  and  drink  is 
the  best  way  to  produce  milk  in  cold  weather,  and' 
bran  or  other  feed  will  do  more  good,  given  in  a 
plenty  of  warm  water,  than  in  any  other  way.  I 
mix  it  in  my  casks  only  to  make  the  fodder  relish 
better,  and  mess  milch  my  cows  twice  a  day  with 
the  water  drawn  from  the  casks. 

“In  regard  to  the  quantity  cows  will  eat  of 
steamed  food,  I  can  arrive  at  no  definite  or  exact 
conclusion,  from  the  varying  weight  of  corn  fodder. 
I  could  give  you  figures  enough,  but  they  would 
only  prove  the  great  difference  in  weight  of  different 
lots.  I  think  cows  eat  about  as  much  in  bulk  as  of 
liay.  Mr.  Peters,  who  weighs  his  hay,  made  a  state¬ 
ment,  showing  large  savings  in  quantity.  In  using 
hay,  one  could  come  to  some  certain  result ;  but  I 
believe  Mr.  Birnie  agrees  with  me  in  this  matter  of 
quantity:  Of  course  large  animals  want  more  than 
smaller  ones,  but  there  is  much  difference  in  my 
cows  of  about  the  same  size.  They  eat  about  three 
bushels  a  day  of  the  steamed  food,  perhaps,  on  the 
average — some  two  bushels,  some  four  bushels.  Oc¬ 
casionally  I  have  a  cow  who  does  not  like  this  feed 
well,  but  she  is  never  a  large  milker.  These  are 
always  hearty  and  take  to  it  generally  at  once,  or  in 
a  few  days.  All  cows  show  a  decided  preference  for 
it  warm — even  hot — and  I  have  not  yet  found  any 
ill  result  from  feeding  it  hot,  though  my  theory  is 
against  hot  food  for  man  or  beast,  and  in  favor  of  it 
warm  only.” 

I  have  no  doubt  that  there  is  considerable  advan¬ 
tage  in  soaking  grain  in  water  for  twenty-four  hours 
before  feeding.  In  the  great  sheep  experiments  at 
Rothamsted,  we  had  one  pen  of  sheep  that  were  fed 
(in  addition  to  other  food)  one  pound  of  crushed  bar¬ 
ley  per  head  per  day.  These  sheep  increased  2  lbs. 
1-2  oz.  per  head  each  week.  Another  pen  were 
allowed  the  same  amount  of  crushed  barlev,  soaked 
in  cold  water  y  and  fed  the  same  food  as  the  other 
pen,  increased  2  lbs.  8  1-2  oz.  per  head  per  week. 
In  other  words,  the  sheep  having  the  soaked  barley 
gained  half  a  pound  each  per  week  more  than  the 
other  pen.  I  must  add,  however,  that  they .  eat 
more  food. 

At  first,  we  soaked  the  barley  only  twelve  or  four¬ 
teen  hours,  but  finding  this  did  not  soften  the  barley 
as  much  as  was  thought  desirable,  we  afterwards 
soaked  it  thirty-six  hours.  One  of  the  sheep  in  this 
pen  having  steeped  barley  gained,  on  the  average, 
four  pounds  per  week ! 

This  is  the  largest  gain  I  ever  knew  when  the  ex¬ 
periment  was  continued  for  any  length  of  time. 
We  used  to  weigh  all  the  sheep  every  week,  and  I 
have  known  many  that  would  weigh  five  or  six 
pounds  more  one  week  than  they  did  the  week  be¬ 
fore,  but  the  next  week  they  would  not  increase  at 


all,  and  not  unfrequently  would  lose  weight.  We 
attributed  this  to  the  varying  amounts  of  food  or 
water  in  the  stomachs  of  the  animals.  But  this  one 
particular  sheep  gained,  on  the  average,  four  pound? 
per  week  during  the  whole  period  of  the  experi¬ 
ment. 

The  White  Willow  excitement,  it  seems,  is  no 
longer  to  be  confined  to  the  West.  An  agent  of  the 
company  has  been  travelling  through  this  section, 
and  has  obtained  many  orders.  He  called  on  one  of 
my  neighbors  who  (so  he  informed  me  afterwards) 
to  get  rid  of  his  importunities,  told  him  that  if  I 
would  purchase  he  would.  The  agent  was  a  good 
talker,  and  told  some  wonderful  stories  in  regard  to 
the  rapid  growth  of  this  Willow.  He  carried  with 
him  sections  cut  out  of  the  trunks  of  trees  three  or 
four  years  from  planting;  and  it  would  seem  that  if 
half  what  is  claimed  for  it  is  true,  it  must  prove  an 
exceedingly  useful  tree  on  the  Western  prairies 
where  timber  is  so  scarce.  It  makes  good  rails  in 
four  or  five  years.  For  screens  it  must  be  admirable. 
Few  of  us  begin  to  realize  the  advantages  of  a  belt 
of  timber  on  the  windward  side  of  our  orchards  and 
gardens. 

But  it  is  as  a  hedge  plant  that  its  advocates  claim 
for  it  a  superiority  over  all  other  plants  yet  discov¬ 
ered  ;  and  the  agent  waxed  eloquent  as  he  discoursed 
on  the  increasing  difficulty  and  expense  of  fenciijg 
our  fields,  concluding  by  asserting  that  this  willow 
would  make  a  perfect  fence  in  three  or  four  ye$rs.. 
And  then  it  is  so  cheap !  He  would  furnish  th®>  cut¬ 
tings,  ready  to  set  out  in  the  spring,  for  only  §40  per-  I 
mile !  My  neighbor  could  not  resist  the  eloquence 
of  our  Western  friend,  and  concluded  to  “  go.  in.”  I 
have  had  so  many  tempting  offers  to  make  my  for¬ 
tune  by  investing  in  such  projects  that  I  am  not  so 
easily  persuaded,  and  thought  it  safer  to  wait  for 
more  information  before  I  concluded  to.  fence  my 
farm  with  the  White  Willow. 

English  vs.  Arabian  Horses. — The  much  vexed 
point  as  to  the  merits  of  English  and  Arab  horses, 
has  just  again  been  tried  in  Cairo.  Ali  Pacha,  who 
has  the  finest  stud  of  Arabs  in  Egypt,  maintained 
that  no  English  horse  could  run  against  an  Arab  for 
four  miles.  His  Highness  Halim  Pacha  offered  to 
run  “Companion,”  a  well-known  English  racer, 
against  him  for  any  sum  he  liked.  The  match  was 
run  from  the  first  station  on  the  Suez  Desert  to 
Cairo.  The  English  horse  won  in  a  canter  by  more 
than  a  half  a  mile.  Such  a  crushing  defeat  has 
taken  all  courage  out  of  the  partisans  of  Arab  horses. 
What  astonished  the  natives  most  was  that  “  Com¬ 
panion,”  beating  his  adversary  by  so  great  a  die- 
tance,  was  perfectly  fresh  and  ready  to  turn  around 
and  run  over  the  distance  again,  while  the  Arab 
horse  was  quite  exhausted  and  blown. 
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SHORT  SERMONS  FOR  FARMERS.— NO.  2. 

"WRITTEN  FOR  THE  GENESEE  FARMER. 

Moreover  the  profit  of  the  earth  is  for  all;  the  king  himself  is 

served  by  the  field. — Ecclesiastes  5 :  9. 

The  earth  was  given  for  the  sustenance  of  the 
creatures  which  God  placed  upon  it.  Every  living 
being  has  a  divine  right  to  the  means  of  subsistence 
which  it  produces.  No  number  of  its  inhabitants, 
if  they  had  the  power,  have  the  right  to  monopolize 
the  sources  of  sustenance  to  the  exclusion  of  others. 
The  division  of  the  earth  into  national  territories 
and  subdividing  it  into  farms,  is  agreeable  to  the 
divine  purpose  in  creation.  This  arrangement  is 
beneficial,  if  not  necessary,  in  order  to  produce  an 
abundance  of  the  means  of  subsistence  in  a  civilized 
state.  The  principle  of  “  mine  and  thine”  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  stimulate  and  sustain  that  care  and  labor 
which  are  essential,  since  the  fall,  to  develop  the 
life-  sustaining  resources  of  the  earth.  God  recog¬ 
nized  this  principle  of  ownership  in  land,  or  the 
division  of  the  earth  into  farms,  by  allottiug  distinct 
portions  of  the  soil  to  each  family  of  Israel.  In 
settling  his  people  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  he  allotted 
certain  definite  portions  of  the  soil  to  each  tribe,  and 
these  subdivided  it  to  each  family.  If  any  family 
became  poor  and  were  obliged  to  dispose  of  their 
land  to  pay  their  debts,  the  fee-simple  could  not  be 
transferred  to  the  creditor.  It  was  contrary  to  the 
divine  law.  The  sale  gave  possession  only  for  the 
period  of  time  intervening  between  the  date  of  the 
transfer  and  the  year  of  jubilee,  when  all  land  re¬ 
verted  to  the  lawful  heirs  of  the  original  owners. 
The  price  was  graduated  by  the  nearness  of  the 
time  of  transfer  to  the  year  of  jubilee.  Th*e 
following  was  the  law  on  the  subject :  “  And  ye 

shall  hallow  the  fiftieth  year  and  proclaim  liberty 
throughout  all  the  land,  unto  all  the  inhabitants 
thereof;  it  shall  be  a  jubilee  unto  you ;  and  ye  shall 
return  every  man  unto  his  possession.  Then  shall 
he  depart  from  thee,  both  he  and  his  children,  and 
shall  return  unto  his  own  family,  and  unto  the 
possessions  of  his  fathers  shall  he  return.  In  the 
year  of  jubilee  the  field  shall  return  unto  him  of 
whom  it  was  bought,  even  to  him  to  whom  the 
possession  of  the  land  did  belong.”  This  law  re¬ 
strained  speculation  in  land,  which,  in  all  ages,  has 
been  most  unfavorable  to  its  proper  cultivation. 
When  speculation  in  land  pervails,  we  see  in  this 
country  large  quantities  thrown  out  to  “  commons” 
in  young  cities.  It  becomes  too  valuable  to  culti¬ 
vate.  We  see  such  commons  in  Rochester.  Through 
the  spirit  of  speculation  large  tracts  of  land  remain 
unsubdued  in  new  portions  of  the  country,  which 
are  held  to  make  fortunes  by  its  advance  through 
the  labors  of  actual  settlers. 

The  laws  which  God  enacted  in  order  to  perpetuate 


the  original  division  of  the  promised  land  into  farms 
of  sufficient  size  for  the  wants  of  each  family,  pre¬ 
vented  the  addition  of  farm  to  farm  by  the  more 
prosperous  and  the  consequent  reduction  of  a  large 
class  of  the  population  to  a  landless  state.  The  in¬ 
equality  which  might  arise  in  this  respect  during 
the  period  between  the  years  of  jubilee  was  rectified 
every  fiftieth  year.  Our  Creator,  by  this  wise  pro¬ 
vision,  made  Palestine  profitable  for  all  the  people. 
No  farm  could  fall  permanently  into  other  hands 
than  those  of  the  descendants  of  the  original  pro¬ 
prietor. 

What  a  day  of  joy  and  gladness  was  that  when 
those  who  had  fallen  into  poverty  and  were  dis¬ 
possessed  of  their  farms  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
their  creditors,  returned  again  to  possess  the  old 
homestead!.  They  were  taught  by  experience  the 
evils  of  debt,  and  the  necessity  of  diligence  in  tilling 
the  earth  in  order  to  avoid  the  recurrence  of  tempo¬ 
rary  dispossession. 

“  The  king  himself  is  served  by  the  field.”  None 
are  so  high  as  to  be  independent  of  the  skill  and 
labor  of  the  husbandman.  The  king  himself  can  no 
more  exist  without  the  productions  of  the  earth  than 
his  meanest  subject.  He  must  perish  without  them. 

Not  only  do  the  necessaries  of  life  come  from  the 
soil  through  the  labor  of  the  husbandman,  but  di¬ 
rectly,  or  indirectly,  every  luxury  comes  to  the  world 
through  him.  The  mechanic  and  the  artist  could 
not  pursue  their  vocations  if  the  husbandman  should 
cease  his  labor,  or  produce  only  sufficient  for  the 
supply  of  his  own  wants.  All,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  are  dependent  upon  him.  His  success  is 
the  success  of  all,  even  the  king. 

Such  was  the  state  of  society  anciently  that  he 
who  served  the  king,  attained  to  an  honorable  posi¬ 
tion.  Hence,  when  it  is  said  that  “  the  king  is  served 
by  the  field,”  it  implies  that  the  husbandman’s  vo¬ 
cation  is  an  honorable  one.  God  took  pains  to  make 
it  so  among  his  chosen  people.  To  this  end  he  en 
acted  a  law  against  usury,  and  by  usury,  in  the 
scriptures,  is  meant  interest.  This  law  made  it 
despicable  for  a  man  to  live  on  the  interest  of  his 
money.  It  was  contrary  to  law — the  law  of  God. 
The  present  indisposition  of  the  Jews,  as  a  people, 
to  cultivate  the  earth  and  live  by  traffic,  shows  how 
far  they  have  departed  from  God. 

Remarks. — We  see,  from  what  has  been  said,  the 
usefulness  of  the  husbandman’s  vocation.  He  labors 
for  himself,  not  only,  but  through  his  toil  all,  high 
and  low,  are  supplied  with  food.  Farmers,  there¬ 
fore,  ought  to  respect  their  calling.  He  ought  to 
honor  his  vocation  by  skill  and  diligence.  A  slovenly 
farmer  is  a  dishonor  to  a  sin-cursed  world.  Unshel¬ 
tered  and  half-fed  cattle,  rickety  fences,  fields  over¬ 
grown  with  weeds  and  thistles,  and  dilapidated 
buildings  and  farming  implements,  reproaches  Him 
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who  gave  us  tlie  earth,  from  which  to  obtain  our 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  our  brow. 

We  see  the  benevolence  of  God  in  encouraging 
agriculture  by  the  laws  which  He  gave  his  ancient 
people.  He  who  despises  the  vocation,  impunges 
the  goodness  of  the  best  of  beings.  Farmers’  sons ! 
you  little  think  what  attitude  you  assume  towards 
God  when  you  cherish  a  dislike  for  agriculture,  and 
desire  some  other  business  which  you  fancy  will 
be  more  respectable  and  less  laborious.  No  business 
is  more  respected  by  all  wise  men  than  farming. 
We  have  known  some  farmers’  sons  become,  in  the 
end,  poor,  miserable  creatures,  who  were  too  lazy  or 
too  proud  to  work  on  a  farm.  If  you  wish  to  be  re¬ 
spected — if  you  wish  to  be  independent — dispel  the 
desire  to  get  a  living  in  some  easier  way. 


WHY  DON’T  HE  DO  IT  ? 

When  a  farmer  knows  that  the  winter  season  is 
the  time  to  prepare  bar-posts  and  repair  all  kinds  of 
farming  tools,  Why  don’t  he  do  it  ? 

When  a  farmer  knows  that  wagons  and  sleighs, 
and  other  carriages,  will  last  a  great  deal  longer 
when  properly  housed.  Why  don’t  he  do  it  ? 

When  a  farmer  knows  that  cows  will  do  better  on 
a  less  quantity  of  feed  if  properly  stabled  through 
the  winter,  Why  don’t  he  do  it  ? 

When  a  farmer  sees  the  boards  dropping  from  his 
barns  and  out-building,  and  knows  that  it  would 
take  only  a  few  minutes  to  nail  them  on  again,  Why 
don’t  he  do  it  ? 

When  a  farmer  knows  that  a  good  part  of  his 
farm  would  be  improved  by  plowing  it  in  narrow 
lands — thus  giving  the  water  a  chance  to  drain  off — 
Why  don’t  he  do  it  ? 

When  a  farmer  knows  that  most  of  his  plow-land 
would  be  greatly  improved  by  sowing  clover,  Why 
don’t  he  do  it  ? 

When  a  farmer  knows  that  it  would  be  for  his  ad¬ 
vantage  to  take  the  Genesee  Farmer,  Why  don’t  he 
do  it  ?  j.  o.  d. 

Good  Potato  Crops. — A  correspondent  of  the 
Ohio  Farmer  states  that  he  raised,  last  season,  350 
bushels  of  potatoes  per  acre.  This  called  out  a 
statement  from  A.  R.  Innis,  of  Franklin  county, 
Ohio,  to  the  effect  that  he  raised,  in  1857,  “392 
bushels  of  Neshannocks  to  the  acre.”  Last  year  he 
planted  25  bushels  of  Neshannocks,  and  raised  $300 
worth  from  them. 

Bone-Dust  for  Corn. — Mr.  M.  F.  Reynolds  put 
three  tuns  of  bone-dust,  last  spring,  on  three  acres. 
The  land  was  first  plowed  and  the  bone-dust  then 
sown  and  harrowed  in.  It  was  then  planted  with 
corn,  and  the  yield  was  over  one  hundred  bushels 
of  shelled  corn  per  acre.  J 


BUILDING  STONE  FENCES, 

A  New  Hampshire  correspondent  of  the  Genesee 
Farmer  writes  as  follows  on  this  subject : 

“  A  stone  fence  built  upon  a  light,  porous  soil,  if 
laid  with  tolerable  skill,  will  stand  for  a  long  time ; 
but  to  construct  one  that  will  stand  upon  a  wet, 
springy  tract  of  land,  especially  if  it  is  sloping,  is 
far  more  difficult.  The  action  of  the  frost  will 
gradually  loosen  the  foundation,  and,  when  the 
ground  becomes  soft  in  spring,  the  stones  are  crowded 
out  of  place,  and  in  a  few  years  the  fence  is  in  ruins. 
When  the  line  of  direction  is  east  and  west,  fences 
are  injured  most  by  frost,  for  the  ground  upon  the 
south  side  is  thawed  earlier  in  spring. 

“  These  difficulties,  however,  may  be  overcome.  If 
the  proposed  fence  is  to  be  on  a  loamy  soil  that  is 
not  very  wet,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  make  a  small 
ridge  or  embankment,  say  four  feet  wide  and  one 
foot  high,  to  build  the  wall  upon ;  but  if  the  land  is 
spongy,  dig  a  ditch  three  or  four  feet  wide  and  deep 
enough  to  remain  uninjured  by  the  frost ;  fill  it  with 
small  stones,  or  partly  fill  and  cover,  and  then  your 
fence  will  have  a  foundation  which  can  not  be 
shaken. 

“  The  foundation  well  prepared,  the  next  thing  is 
to  have  the  fence  well  laid.  Only  such  stones  should 
be  used  as  will  be  firm  and  afford  a  good  surface  to 
build  upon.  They  should  be  so  laid  as  to  secure 
these  results,  and  endeavor  should  also  be  made  to 
have  each  principal  stone,  in  all  except  the  lower 
course,  rest  upon  two  below  it.  It  requires  no  little 
skill  to  build  a  stone  fence  well,  but  by  following 
these  rules  one  is  not  likely  to  go  far  out  of  the  way ; 
and  when  it  is  once  made  it  is  very  durable.” 

Another  correspondent  in  Oneida  county,  N.  Y., 
writes  as  follows,  adding  that  stone  walls  constructed 
according  to  this  method  in  the  most  frosty  sections 
of  Wales  have  stood  for  centuries : 

“  Plow  four  furrows  six  or  eight  inches  deep  and 
ten  inches  wide ;  take  all  the  sods,  or  turfs,  and  lay 
them  on  one  side — also  all  the  loose  dirt  that  is 
easily  taken  up  with  a  shovel  and  lay  it  on  the  same 
side  with  the  turfs,  both  to  be  on  the  opposite  side 
from  the  stones  for  the  wall ;  then  commence  setting 
stones  on  the  sides  of  the  trench  large  enough  to 
rise  about  three  or  four  inches  above  the  outside  sur¬ 
face  ;  then  fill  in  with  small  stones  until  within  two 
or  three  inches  of  the  top  of  the  border  stones ;  then 
throw  on  a  few  shovelfulls  of  fine  dirt,  passing  the 
shovel  over  it  to  make  it  level ;  then  commence  lay¬ 
ing  on  the  border  stones,  being  eareful  to  have  them 
tip  a  little  toward  the  center ;  then  commence  again 
with  the  small  stones  and  dirt  as  above  described. 
When  the  dirt  is  used  up,  cut  the  turfs  at  suitable 
lengths  and  lay  lengthways  of  the  wall,  briAginf 
the  edge  of  the  turfs  close  up  to  the  edge  of  t&s 
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border  stones,  filling  the  middle  space  with  small 
stones.  In  this  way  there  will  he  about  two  tiers 
of  dirt  and  two  of  turfs — if  more,  all  the  better. 

“  It  will  be  seen  that  this  wall  will  be  about  forty 
inches  on  the  bottom  and  twelve  inches  across  the 
top,  when  raised  about  four  feet  in  bight.  If  there 
is  no  stone  handy  large  enough  to  reach  across  the 
top,  continue  on  as  before  until  the  top  is  well 
rounded  off.5’  _ _ 

IRISH  AGRICULTURE  AID  EMIGRATION 

It  appears  from  the  recent  report  of  the  Registrar 
General  of  Ireland  that  there  was  a  decrease  of  144,- 
719  acres  of  land  under  cereal  cultivation  in  Ireland 
in  1863  as  compared  with  1862.  There  was  also  a 
decrease  of  19,358  acres  in  green  crops.  There  is 
also  a  great  decrease  in  the  number  of  live  stock. 
It  appears  that  there  is  a  decrease  in  1863,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  1862,  of  horses  23,715,  of  cattle  116,615, 
of  sheep  152,201,  and  of  pigs  89,522.  In  the  value 
the  decrease  between  the  two  years  is,  in  horses 
£189,720,  cattle  £757,997,  sheep  £167,421,  and  of 
pigs  £111,903,  showing  a  decrease  in  stock  in  the 
hands  of  the  farmers  to  the  enormous  amount  of 
£1,227,041. 

An  English  paper,  commenting  on  these  facts,  ex¬ 
claims  : 

“  Has  all  this  money  been  hoarded,  or  have  the 
farmers  in  Ireland  been  obliged  to  drag  out  their  ex¬ 
istence  by  living  and  paying  rent  out  of  capital  ?  or 
will  the  deficiency  be  accounted  for  by  the  enormous 
drain  on  the  population  by  emigration  ?  We  learn 
that  in  the  first  seven  months  of  1863,  that  is  from 
January  to  July,  both  inclusive,  no  less  than  80,506 
persons  have  left  the  country,  being  nearly  double 
the  number  which  left  in  the  corresponding  months 
of  the  previous  year.  Truly  we  fear  ‘  there  is  some¬ 
thing  rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark.5  Have  the 
priests  no  power  to  stop  this  drain  ?  have  the  land¬ 
lords  of  Ireland  no  inducements  to  offer  to  stay  this 
loss  of  labor  ?  For, 

A  bold  peasantry,  its  country’s  pride,  v 

When  once  destroyed,  can  never  be  supplied.” 

Wheat  after  Wheat. — A  farmer  in  this  county 
informs  us  that  he  has  a  field  on  which  he  has 
grown  five  crops  of  wheat  in  succession,  and  the 
sixth  one  is  now  on  the  ground,  It  looks  as  promis¬ 
ing  as  any  wheat  in  the  county.  The  five  previous 
crops,  taking  one  year  with  another,  have  averaged 
twenty  bushels  per  acre.  Last  year  it  was  in  Soules 
wheat  and  the  yield  was  eighteen  bushels  per  acre. 
The  year  before  it  was  Mediterranean,  and  the  yield 
was  twenty-five  bushels  per  acre. 

A  Good  Ruta  Baga  Crop. — Mr.  M.  F.  Reynolds 
informs  us  that  he  raised  750  bushels  of  ruta 
bagas  last  season  on  three-quarters  of  an  acre 
of  land.  They  were  drilled  in  rows  two  feet  apart, 
and  thinned  out  in  the  rows.  The  land  was  liber¬ 
ally  dressed  with  bone-dust. 


CROWING  A  NUISANCE, 

At  the  Weston-super-Mare  Police-office  the  fol¬ 
lowing  rather  remarkable  petition  was  recently  laid 
before  the  Bench : 

“  To  the  Magistrates  of  Weston-super-Mare* 
The  following  petition  for  the  abatement  of  a  nui¬ 
sance  is  respectfully  addressed  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Sydenham  Terrace,  Shouklerham  street,  Ac. : 

“Gentlemen:  Whereas  since  the  middle  of  Juiy 
the  above-mentioned  neighborhood  has  been  dis¬ 
turbed  nightly  by  the  crowing  of  a  remarkably  fine 
Spanish  cock,  from  twrelve  o’clock  at  night  until  late 
in  the  morning,  so  as  to  banish  sleep  from  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  back  rooms  in  the  houses  mentioned 
ed  above,  your  petitioners  pray  that  Mr.  Williams, 
the  shoemaker,  (to  whom  the  cock  belongs,)  may  be 
compelled  either  to  keep  the  cock  where  it  can  not 
be  heard  beyond  his  own  premises  until  a  reasonable 
hour  in  the  morning,  or  to  part  with  it.  This  peti¬ 
tion  has  been  delayed  for  the  purpose  of  trying  re¬ 
monstrances  with  the  proprietor  of  the  cock,-  but 
they  have  been  disregarded,  and  treated  with  ridi¬ 
cule  and  contempt.  Invalids  suffer  so  much  from 
want  of  rest  that  they  will  be  compelled  to  remove, 
and  even  healthy  persons  will  not  remain  where 
their  rest  is  incessantly  broken,  so  that  your  peti¬ 
tioners  will  be  much  injured  if  the  nuisance  is  not 
speedily  abated.  They  therefore  pray  your  Wor¬ 
ships’  powerful  decision  upon  the  subject.” 

Mr.  Kinglake,  after  reading  the  petition,  said  it 
was  rather  a  difficult  subject  on  wrhicli  to  £ive  ad 
vice.  He  supposed  that  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  lord  of  the  poultry-yard  had  been  interfered 
with,  and  his  domestic  happiness  blighted,  or  he 
would  not  have  crowed  out  of  his  grief  at  so  early 
a  period  (laughter.)  It  might  seem  to  the  Court  a 
laughing  matter,  but  in  truth  the  loud  crowing  of  a 
cock  in  the  ears  of  an  invalid  was  as  great  a  nui¬ 
sance  as  the  howling  of  a  dog  at  night.  He  remem¬ 
bered  the  judgment  of  the  County  Court  Judge  at 
Exeter,  where  the  owner  of  a  Bantam  cock  was 
made  to  pay  the  expenses  of  a  neighbor  changing 
his  lodgings,  as  the  cock  had  been  known  to  have 
crowed  five  hundred  times  in  less  than  five  hours. 
The  judgment  was  appealed  against,  but  the,  Supe¬ 
rior  Court  confirmed  the  County  Court  Judge’s 
opinion,  and  laid  down  a  wise  and  humane  principle 
that  no  one  had  a  right  to  injure  the  health  or  peace 
of  his  neighbor.  Mr.  Williams  was  a  respectable 
tradesman,  and  would,  no  doubt,  confine  the  cock  in 
a  box,  where  his  crowing  could  not  be  heard. 


“  A  farmer  in  Otsego  county  last  year  cleared 
from  fifty  cows  $2,005,  or  over  $40  per  cow.”  This 
is  a  good  yield,  but,  with  cheese  at  16  cents  per 
pound  and  butter  at  30  cents,  it  is  nothing  very  re¬ 
markable. 

Ice-Houses.— A  double-walled  room,  with  the  in¬ 
terstices  filled  with  sawdust  or  spent  tan,  built  in 
one  corner  of  an  outhouse,  provided  with  drainage 
and  ventilation,  are  all  the  essentials. 
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DAIRY  COWS  SHOULD  BE  WELL  FED, 

We  liave  repeatedly  called  the  attention  of  the 
readers  of  the  Genesee  Farmer  to  the  advantages  of 
more  liberal  feeding  in  case  of  milch  cows.  A  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  food  is  required  to  support  the  vital 
functions  of  the  cow,  and  the  milk  is  derived  from 
the  food  furnished  in  excess  of  this  amount.  The 
following  extract  from  an  essay  on  Dairy  Manage¬ 
ment,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Society,  is  to  the  point : 

“  Pastures  should  not  be  overstocked — the  supply 
of  food  must  be  abundant,  otherwise  serious  losses 
will  be  incurred. 

There  is  nothing  gained  by  stocking  clean  up  to, 
or  a  little  beyond,  the  full  capacity  of  the  land,  and 
trusting  to  an  extraordinary  good  growing  season  to 
bring  the  animals  through.  Much  milk  will  require 
a  proportionate  amount  of  food  ;  and  we  have  yet  to 
see  the  cow  miserably  kept  on  scanty  fare  who  can 
turn  that  fare  during  the  season  into  600  or  700  lbs. 
of  cheese.  The  rule  should  be  the  largest  quantity 
and  best  quality  of  dairy  products  per  cow,  and  -not 
the  largest  number  of  cows,  without  thought  or 
care  as  fo  the  respective  quantity  or  quality  of  milk 
from  each. 

“  Let  this  be  illustrated  a  little  more  fully :  The 
annual  average  quantity  of  cheese  made  by  some  of 
our  dairymen  has  reached  seven  hundred  pounds  per 
cow.  The  average  in  the  dairy  of  Mr.  A.  L.  Fish, 
as  has  been  given  in  the  reports,  was  in  1845  seven 
hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds  per  cow.  At  the  lat¬ 
ter  figures,  thirty  cows  would  yield  twenty-three 
thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  cheese, 
which,  at  se\*en  cents,  amounts  to  $1,627.50.  Now 
compare  this  with  a  dairy  of  sixty  cows,  averaging 
four  hundred  pounds  per  cow,  and  we  have  twenty- 
four  thousand  pounds,  which,  at  seven  cents,  comes 
to  $1,680  or  only  $52.50  to  balance  against  the  thirty 
additional  cows.  The  average  of  Mr.  Fish’s  dairy 
may  be  said  to  be  an  extreme  point  to  reach,  but  the 
four  hundred  pounds  per  cow  at  the  larger  dairy  is 
believed  also  to  be  more  than  the  average  amount 
realized  by  a  very  great  proportion  of  dairymen. 
What  has  been  attained  by  one,  can  by  good  man¬ 
agement  be  realized  by  others.  Of  one  thing  there 
can  not  be  much  doubt ;  there  is  a  faulty  manage¬ 
ment  somewhere,  which  demands  correction,  and  it 
is  the  duty  of  every  dairyman  to  study  all  the  causes 
likely  to  influence  or  control  the  quantity  or  quality 
of  his  dairy  products,  and  try  to  reach  the  highest 
standard  of  excellence  in  all  that  pertains  to  his 
business.  Let  not  the  land  be  overstocked  :  make 
provision  for  supplying  food  for  a  certain  number  of 
cows,  and  if  the  quantity  of  cheese  in  the  aggregate 
is  to  be  increased,  let  the  poorer  animals  of  the  herd 
be  selected  out  and  sold,  and  their  places  filled  by 


better  stock,  rather  than  adding  to  the  herd  dull 
and  refuse  cattle,  and  scrimping  all  in  their  /food 
during  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  season.” 


IS  IT  BEST  TO  FEED  CATTLE  TWO  OR  THREE 
TI3IES  A  DAY  ? 

This  question  was  once  asked  in  the  Genesee  Far¬ 
mer.  W.  H.  Gardner,  of  Lee  county,  Illinois,  writes 
as  follows  on  the  subject : 

We  are  in  favor  of  three  times  per  day  for  several 
reasons.  First — It  lessons  the  time  from  one  meal  to 
the  other  and  less  quantity  is  required,  so  that  none 
will  be  likely  to  be  trodden  under  foot.  Second,  every 
farmer  should  see  his  stock  of  cattle  at  least  three 
times  each  day,  or  have  them  seen.  Third — the  ani¬ 
mal  thus  fed  will  rest  more  of  its  time  and  not  hav¬ 
ing  so  long  to  worry  about  hungry,  or  half  hungry, 
will  keep  in  better  condition. 

We  know  from  observation  that  these  are  facts. 
A  poor  widow  of  our  acquaintance  used  to  surprise 
us  by  the  uniform  good  condition  in  which  she  kept 
two  cows  on  a  very  meager  supply  of  hay.  We 
found  by  watching  her  closely  that  they  got  a  little 
very  often — but  a. mouthful — her  cows  were  always 
ready  to  eat,  yet  never  very  hungry. 

We  worked  one  winter  for  a  farmer  who  had  the 
name  of  keeping  his  cattle  badly.  We  found  them 
in  good  condition  ;  they  had  not  wasted  ten  pounds 
of  hay  per  head.  The  secret  was,  they  were  fed  a 
small  quantity  five  times  daily  at  regular  intervals. 

By  far  the  most  rapid  growth  we  ever  saw  made 
in  swine,  was  produced  for  six  years  in  succession, 
by  Mr.  Peter  Rhoda,  of  Hornby,  N.  Y.,  who  fed  light 
at  six,  nine,  twelve,  three,  six  and  nine  again,  reach¬ 
ing  plus  400  nett  pork  in  nine  to  ten  months. 

From  these  facts  we  urge  that  it  is  best  to  feed 
three  times  daily. 


A  Good  Wheat  Crop. — At  a  recent  agricultural 
meeting  in  England,  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Webb  mentioned 
the  fact  that  a  farmer  in  Suffolk  last  year  had  300 1-2 
bushels  of  wheat  from  four  acres  of  land.  Another 
gentleman  present  stated  that  there  were  instances 
where  80  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  had  been  ob¬ 
tained  last  year.  The  unusually  hot  weather  in 
England  last  year  was  highly  favorable  to  the  wheat 
crop,  especially  on  rich  land. 


A  Profitable  Western  Farm. — A.  C.  Fulton, 
of  Davenport,  Iowa,  states  in  the  Prairie  Farmer, 
that  the  gross  receipts  from  his  farm  of  sixty-two 
acres  last  year  amounted  to  $10,111 !  The  net  profit, 
after  deducting  all  expenses,  was  $7,905 !  Twenty 
acres  were  put  in  wheat  and  corn  ;  the  remainder  in 
onions,  potatoes,  sorghum,  &c.  It  was  the  onion 
cron,  undoubtedly,  which  afforded  such  large  profits, 
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A  "Writer  in  the  Prairie  Farmer,  over  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  “  Wool-Grower,”  tells  a  long  and  marvelous 
story  about  his  shepherd  dog,  from  which  we  make 
the  following  extract : 

“  I  will  add  a  short  account  of  what  I  used  to  do 
with  my  dog  ‘  Colonel,’  which,  I  fear,  those  who 
have  never  seen  a  well-broke  dog  work  will  be  apt 
to  class  among  dog  stories. 

“  When  ‘  Colonel’  was  six  months  old,  I  drove 
with  him  a  flock  of  sheep  from  Ohio  to  Illinois, 
spending  forty-seven  days  on  the  road.  He  had 
never  been  behind  a  flock  of  sheep  until  the  day  I 
started.  In  four  weeks’  time  I  could  send  him  into  a 
hundred-acre  pasture,  and  he  would  make  the  circuit 
of  it  and  bring  the  flock  out  without  leaving  a  sheep, 
and  without  hurrying  them  out  of  a  walk.  By  the 
way,  it  is  very  important  to  break  a  dog  to  go  slow 
—the  most  of  dogs  are  too  eager  and  hurry  sheep 
too  much.  I  ferried  the  Wabash  river  at  Attica. 
The  boat  ran  up  on  a  low  lever  bar  where  were  no 


With  two  hands  and  the  dog  I  loaded  the  boat  with¬ 
out  having  to  catch  one  of  them,  and  the  flock  made 
five  boat-loads.  I  got  up  on  the  bank  where  the 
dog  could  see  me  well,  and  then  by  motions  made 
him  jam  the  flock  down  tight  to  the  boat,  and  when 
well  jammed  up,  mount  on  their  backs,  and  by  bark¬ 
ing  and  nipping — not  severe  enough  to  say  biting — 
shovel  them  right  in.  No  ten  men  without  a  dog 
could  have  loaded  them  so  soon,  if  at  all. 

“  When  I  had  occasion  to  drive,  not  to  exceed  ten 
hundred  sheep,  a  few  miles,  I  wanted  no  other  help 
but  the  dog’s.  I  have  driven  that  many  sheep  along 
the  road  six  or  eight  miles,  where  it  was  unfenced 
sometimes  on  one  and  sometimes  both  sides,  myself 
being  ahead  of  the  flock,  the  dog  behind,  the  sheep 
so  strung  through  the  timber  that  perhaps  I  did  not 
see  the  dog  for  an  hour  at  a  time. 

“  When  the  flock  got  to  spreading  out  fan-shaped, 
as  a  flock  will  where  there  is  a  chance  to  pick, 
*  Colonel’  would  go  out  and  turn  in  the  corners,  pass¬ 
ing  up  just  far  enough  to  effect  that  purpose,  and  no 
farther.  He  used,  apparently,  as  much  judgment  in 
passing  up  the  side  of  a  flock  just  so  far,  as  would  a 
man.  When  he  was  in  doubt  about  an  order,  he 
would  stop  and  look  back  until  the  motion  was 
repeated.  I  have  many  a  day  driven  all  over  the 
prairie  and  taken  a  flock  in  every  direction  by  walk¬ 
ing  on  before,  leaving  him  to  bring  the  sheep  after 
me,  without  looking  at  him  or  speaking  to  him.  I 
could  send  him  two  miles  out  into  the  prairie  after  a 
thousand  sheep  which  were  strung  for  half  a  mile, 
and  he  would  collect  and  drive  them  all  up  to  me. 
I  have  owned  other  dogs  which  would  do  the  same, 
but  none  but  him  that  did  not  rush  the  sheep  too 


hard.  I  could  send  ‘  Colonel’  over  a  fence  and  ( 
ahead  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  stand  in  a  cross-lane 
prevent  the  flock  from  turning  out  of  the  road, 
have  herded  a  thousand  sheep  with  him  for  weel 
on  pieces  of  grass  surrounded  by  other  crops.  Wht 
herding  on  a  piece  of  grass  bounded  on  two  or  moi 
sides  by  other  crops,  I  watched  one  side  and  let  hii 
guard  the  remaining  sides.  His  manner  was  i 
steal  quietly  along  in  the  edge  of  the  corn  wherevt 
he  saw  the  sheep  approaching  too  near,  and  she 
himself  merely  sufficient  to  make  them  turn  tin 
heads  in  another  direction,  yet  not  enough  to  frigt* 
them  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  field.  With  hi- 
I  could  feed  off  a  piece  of  grass,  bounded  on  all  sid 
by  corn,  clear  to  the  edge,  without  allowing  t' 

sheep  to  destroy  a  dozen  ears.” 

-  ■■-■■■  ■■  —  - - 

FAILURE  OF  THE  CORY  CROP  AT  THE  WEST. 

After  being  told  through  the  newspapers  for  t1 
last  three  months,  that  the  corn  crop  of  Illinois  w 
reduced  below  the  moiety  by  the  frost  of  the  31st 
August,  an  Illinois  farmer  writes  to  the  New  Yo: 
World  from  Macon  county,  that  it  was  not  the  fro: 
but  a  long-continued  drought,  that  cut  short  t 
corn  crop  in  Illinois.  He  says  that  from  the  20th  t 
May  to  the  loth  of  July  last,  his  ground  was  not  w. 
to  the  depth  of  three  inches.  I  have  noticed  mai 
a  season  in  Western  New  York  when  the  grou. 
was  not  wet  even  three  inches  deep  during  most  o 
the  months  of  June  and  July.  Yet  a  maximur 
crop  of  corn  was  grown  on  all  highly  manured 
early  planted,  and  well-tilled  fields.  In  the  year 
1854  there  was  more  than  two  months  that  the 
ground  in  Seneca  county  was  not  wet  three  inches 
deep;  I  never  saw  the  corn  leaves  before  or  since, 
roll  as  badly  as  they  did  that  season ;  and  all  late- 
planted,  unmanured  and  scantily  cultivated  corn 
fields  yielded  a  sorry  crop ;  yet  there  were  some  large 
crops  of  corn  grown  here  that  season  on  the  best 
manured  soils  under  the  best  tillage ;  the  leaves 
would  roll  by  day,  but  they  were  broad  and  glisten¬ 
ing  with  dew  again  the  next  morning.  It  can  hardly 
be  too  dry  a  season  for  the  corn  crop  on  a  soil  whose 
hygroscopic  or  absorptive  capacity  is  increased  by 
high  manuring.  The  well-stirred  surface  of  such  a 
soil,  attracts  the  nightly  dews  so  as  to  be  well  mois¬ 
tened  every  morning,  when  the  hard  and  compact, 
or  the  dry  unmanured  sandy  surface  is  dry  and  un¬ 
quickened.  Another  great  promoter  of  continued 
moisture  in  such  a  soil,  is  the  constant  union  of  the 
nascent  hydrogen  of  the  manure  as  it  decomposes, 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  a  water  forming 
process  which  the  drought  only  accellerates  when 
the  manure  is  thoroughly  mixed  in  the  soil. 

But  apropos  of  Illinois  corn  growing,  when  in 
1852  I  passed  through  the  State,  noting  with  admi¬ 
ration  the  spontaniety  with  which  the  newly-broken 
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up  prairie  soil  yielded  a  crop  of  corn  to  a  very  little 
labor,  I  was  then  of  opinion  that  as  soon  as  the 
redundant  vegetable  matter  of  the  soil  was  worn  out 
by  cropping,  that  however  rich  it  might  remain 
chemically,  its  absorptive  capacity  would  be  so  much 
reduced,  that  without  stall  manure  the  crop  would 
be  very  liable  to  be  cut  short  by  the  droughts  of 
summer.  It  would  now  seem  that  the  time  has 
already  arrived,  and  that  the  failure  of  the  corn  crop 
this  season  in  Macon  county  is  not  to  be  attributed 
to  the  August  frost,  but  to  the  long  drought  operat¬ 
ing  on  a  soil  that  has  so  far  lost  its  absorptiveness 
by  continued  cropping  with  little  manuring,  until  it 
can  no  longer  successfully  resist  a  trying  summer 
drought.  S.  W. 

MAKING  SOUR  KROUT. 

Eds.  Genesee  Farmer  :  Perhaps  the  following 
directions  for  making  sour  krout  may  be  of  use  to 
some  of  the  many  readers  of  the  Farmer. 

Prepare  a  clean  tub  or  barrel,  of  such  size  as  may 
be  desired,  put  in  a  layer  of  quartered  cabbage  heads 
or  smaller,  six  or  eight  inches  deep.  With  a  sharp, 
clean  spade,  cut  as  fine  as  may  suit  taste.  With  a 
wooden  maul  made  of  a  stick  six  or  more  inches  in 
diameter,  stamp  the  cut  cabbage  until  pretty  moist, 
the  more  you  stomp  the  better.  Sprinkle  three  or 
four  tablespoonfuls  of  salt.  Then  proceed  with  an¬ 
other  layer  as  before.  Continue  so  till  the  tub  is  full, 
or  as  much  as  is  desired.  Cover  with  cabbage  leaves, 
on  which  place  boards  suited  to  the  roundness  of  the 
barrel, — about  an  inch  less  all  round.  Put  a  weight 
of  sixty  or  more  pounds  on  and  set  in  a  place  where 
it  will  not  freeze.  In  a  few  weeks  it  will  be  sour. 
But  if  juice  does  not  rise  in  a  day  or  two,  a  gallon 
or  more  water  may  be  added.  But  if  properly 
stomped  it  will  certainly  sour  without  water  being 
added.  If  a  carrot  cutter  be  handy  it  will  be  pre¬ 
ferable  to  the  spade.  Abraham  Baer. 

A  Profitable  Corn  Crop.— Mr.  George  Waffle, 
of  Gates,  informs  us  that  he  had,  last  year,  a  field 
of  nine  acres  of  corn  that  produced  over  eighteen 
hundred  bushels  of  ears.  The  field  was  manured 
last-  spring  and  plowed  in.  It  had  been  in  corn  the 
year  before,  and  produced  nearly  as  well.  Mr.  W. 
says  he  could  have  sold  the  stalks  for  $100,  and  he 
estimates  that  the  stalks  and  pumpkins  paid  the 
whole  expense  of  cultivation,  leaving  the  corn  net 
profit.  In  other  words,  the  profits  were  one  hundred 
dollars  per  acre. 

The  Massachusetts  Plowman  says  that  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia  has  again  broken  out  in  a  herd  of  cattle 
at  Northboro.  It  is  a  most  terrible  disease,  for  which 
as  yet  no  certain  remedy  has  been  discovered.  Isola¬ 
tion  is  the  best  preventive. 


SHORTHORNS  vs.  DEVONS. 

“An  Old  Norfolk  Farmer  ”  contends  in  the  Mark 
Lane  Express  that  the  Devons  are  superior  as  a 
whole  to  the  Shorthorns.  He  says : 

“  I  admit  that  this  latter  breed  fattens  to  a  larger 
size  in  a  given  time,  and  at  a  given  age,  than  the 
Devons,  Herefords,  and  Galloways,  and  are  therefore 
considered  more  profitable  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  eat  more  food ;  so  that  you  can  keep  three 
Devons  or  Galloways  on  what  it  costs  to  keep  two 
Shorthorns.  I  admit,  too,  that  some  of  them  are 
large  milkers,  and  therefore  they  are  more  profitable 
to  the  city  dairymen  ;  but  the  milk  is  not  so  rich  ; 
and  if  this,  and  the  extra  quantity  of  food  they  eat, 
are  taken  into  account,  it  is  a  question  whether  a 
dairy  of  Ayrshires  or  Alderneys,  or  even  Devons, 
would  not,  on  the  whole,  be  as  profitable.  I  further 
admit  that  the  present  high  state  of  perfection  to 
which  the  Shorthorn  breed  has  arrived  is  extra¬ 
ordinary,  and  reflects  the  greatest  credit  and  honor 
on  both  the  originators  and  the  sustainers  of  the 
breed ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  that  excellence  must 
stiU  be  kept  up  by  the  same  artificial  or  artistic 
means  enlployed  hitherto  ;  for,  if  any  relaxation  were 
to  take  place  in  the  selection  of  the  breeding  stock, 
they  would  degenerate  to  their  original  inferiority.” 

ARE  OATS  AN  EXHAUSTING  CROP  ? 

Eds.  Genesee  Farmer  :  In  the  November  (1868) 
number  of  the  Farmer,  page  334,  un  ier  the  head 
“  Wheat  after  Oats,”  you  ask  our  views  on  the  sub¬ 
ject. 

In  Vermont  I  never  heard  oats  called  an  exhaust¬ 
ing  crop.  In  Northern  New  York,  and  here  in 
Michigan,  I  have  heard  a  good  deal  said  about  it. 
Those  same  men  who  call  oats  exhausting,  will  turn 
right  round  the  very  next  day  and  say  that  oats  are 
light,  worthless  grain,  and  the  straw  not  near  as 
good  as  wheat  straw.  Now,  I  take  it  that  if  the  nu¬ 
triment  is  extracted  from  the  soil,  it  must  be  in  the 
crop.  The  sum  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  just  this : 
Wheat  is  a  very  delicate  feeder,  and  oats  a  gross 
feeder ;  so  that  if  the  land  is  cropped  with  wheat  as 
long  as  wheat  will  grow,  it  may  then  be  cropped 
with  oats  and  the  exhausting  process  carried  on  still 
further.  I  have  never  failed  in  getting  a  good  crop 
of  wheat  after  oats,  and  it  is  quite  common  here  in 
Cass  county,  Mich.,  to  turn  over  oat-stubble  for 
wheat.  H.  W.  Rider. 


Summer  Fallow  for  Wheat. — The  California 
Farmer  says  the  practice  of  summer  fallowing  for 
wheat  is  greatly  on  the  increase  in  some  sections  of 
California.  It  says  that  Mr.  Keeper,  of  Chico,  has 
100  acres  of  summer  fallowed  wheat  that  yielded 
double  that  which  was  not  summer  fallowed. 
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THE  BREEDING  OF  HORSES, 

H.  G.  Foote,  Esq.,  President  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Gounty  Agricultural  Society,  in  liis  address  at  tlie 
late  Fair,  makes  tlie  following  sensible  remarks : 

“  In  an  address  which  I  had  the  honor  of  deliver¬ 
ing  before  this  Society  a  few  years  since,  the  small 
horses  then  being  bred  were  unsparingly  condemned. 
The  efforts  of  the  government  to  obtain  horses  of 
good  size,  the  paltry  price  these  under-size  animals 
go-a-begging  to  obtain — for  they  can  not  command 
prices — and  the  large  sums  realized  for  fine  and 
stately  animals  ought  to  convince  the  most  incredu¬ 
lous  that  we  must  have  more  attention  paid  to  the 
improvement  of  this  stock.  We  need  here  to  breed 
horses  of  all  work.  We  can  not  at  present  breed  the 
race-horse  and  the  hunter,  for  we  are  too  practical  a 
people,  nor  the  carriage-horse  and  the  dray-horse  as 
separate  breeds.  We  must  combine  the  excellencies 
found  not  in  the  extremes  of  these  breeds,  but  in  the 
means.  We  have,  as  a  county,  but  little  use  for  the 
saddle  horse  simply.  The  light  grades  and  the 
general  ease  of  our  roads  render  carriages  the  most 
agreeable  mode  of  locomotion,  and  we  require  horses 
of  such  size  that  they  can  draw  them  with  ease  to 
themselves,  and  with  moderate  speed.  High  speed 
in  a  carriage-horse,  with  due  deference  to  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  some  who  may  be  present,  is  of  no  great 
account  with  most  business  men.  Seven  or  eight 
miles  an  hour  is  quite  as  high  rate  of  speed  as 
prudent  persons  usually  care  to  drive  either  for  safety 
to  themselves,  their  carriages,  or  the  good  of  their 
horses. 

“  We  ought  to  breed  horses  of  not  less  than  15  1-2 
or  16  hands  in  hight,  as  our  standard,  and  of  an 
average  weight  of  not  less  than  ten  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds.  They  ought  not,  with  our  deep  snows, 
much  to  exceed  twelve  hundred  pounds.  They 
should  be  spirited,  and  not  fractious.  Compactness 
and  smoothness  of  figure,  and  firmness  of  bone, 
muscle  and  skin,  should  be  carefully  regarded. 
Strong  good  colors,  like  bay  or  black,  with  dark 
limbs  and  hoofs,  should';  be  particularly  looked  after 
in  breeding.  Let  every  farmer  look  as  carefully  to 
his  stock  horse  as  if  he  were  to  become  a  purchaser. 
Weak  knees,  fiat  feet,  and  many  physical  defects  are 
transmissable.  The  farmer  must  not  be  taken  by 
the  mere  show  or  getting  up  of  the  horse.  He  must 
look  as  well  for  his  solid  avoirdupois  qualities.  The 
breeding  of  a  poor  horse  is  an  absolute  loss.  The 
breeder  of  this,  as  of  all  other  animals  must  also 
study  the  requirements  of  his  market.  Now  is  the 
time  to  begin  right.  The  drain  upon  the  country 
has  been  large,  nay,  enormous.  The  low  grades  of 
.horses  have  largely  gone,  while  of  the  best  grades  we 
have  never  had  but  few,  and  they  are  always  taken 
early  and  eagerly,  and  at  high  prices.  The  demand 


for  good  horses  is  not  transient ;  it  is  permanent, 
and  for  many  years  to  come  they  will  command 
highly  remunerative  prices.” 

FARM  WORK  FOR  FEBRUARY, 

Continue  the  labors  of  the  winter,  and  prepare  for 
the  summer’s  campaign.  Attend  constantly  to  the 
comfort  of  domestic  animals.  Draw  out  and  spread 
manure  on  grass  lands  ;  or  pile  it  up  and  make  com¬ 
post  heaps  of  it,  in  such  fields  as  will  need  it.  Fill 
ice-houses.  Prune  orchards.  Cut  grafts  and  pack 
them  in  damp  moss  or  saw-dust  for  spring  use,  tak 
ing  care  to  have  them  correctly  labeled.  Lay  plans 
for  spring  and  for  the  entire  season,  so  that  men  may 
be  regularly  employed  at  all  times  without  crowding 
or  confusion.  Secure  good  farm  laborers — the  best 
are  always  engaged  first — the  highest  priced  are 
often  the  cheapest,  by  saving  constant  watching  or 
superintendence.  A  dollar  or  two  more  per  month 
will  often  secure  several  dollars  more  in  labor  or  its 
equivalent,  good  management.  Open  drains  or 
channels  in  wheat-fields,  which  have  become  choked 
by  snow  or  ice,  should  be  cleared  out  on  the  approach 
of  thawing  weather.  Cattle  should  be  kept  ofi  mea¬ 
dows.  Horses  with  heaves  may  be  relieved  by  feed¬ 
ing  with  wet,  cut  feed,  especially  if  fine,  well  cured 
cornstalks. 

On  stormy  days  pick  over  apples  in  cellars,  and 
such  as  are  beginning  to  decay,  if  abundant,  may  be 
regularly  fed  to  cattle,  horses  and  swine.  Oil  har¬ 
ness,  make  farm  gates  and  ladders,  and  panels  for 
hurdle  fences. 

Read  carefully  the  directions  for  last  month,  [See 
Genesee  Farmer  for  January,  page  19],  which  ap¬ 
ply  equally  well  at  the  present  season. — Tucker’s 
Annual  Register . 

Great  Crops  in  California. — All  accounts  agree 
in  representing  the  climate  of  California  not  only 
delightful  for  man  and  animals,  but  also  highly  favor¬ 
able  to  vegetable  growth  and  the  production  of  im¬ 
mense  crops  of  cereals.  The  last  number  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Farmer  contains  notices  of  some  of  the  farms 
in  Chico.  One  gentleman  (James  Hill)  has  a  noble 
farm  of  5000  acres.  He  keeps  from  800  to  400  head 
of  stock.  Last  year  he  had  from  300  to  400  acres  of 
wheat  and  barley.  The  yield  was  from  40  to  50 
bushels  per  acre.  A  neighbor  of  his  also  had  300 
acres,  the  average  yield  of  which  was  50  bushels 
per  acre.  Another  farmer  in  the  same  neighborhood 
raised  5000  bushels  of  superior  wheat  on  100  acres. 

Solvent  for  Old  Putty  and  Paint. — Soft  soap 
mixed  with  solution  of  potash  or  caustic  soda,  or 
pearl-ash  and  slaked  lime,  mixed  with  sufficient 
water  to  form  a  paste.  Either  of  these  laid  on  with 
an  old  brush  or  rag,  and  left  for  some  hours  will 
render  it  easily  removable. 
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§ xm  $mp. 

OIV  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  SHEEP. 

BY  W.  It.,  COBOURG,  C.  W. 

“  But  of  one  of  our  domestic  tribes  no  trace  has 
yet  been  found  in  tlie  rocks ;  *  *  *  I  refer  to  the 
sheep, — that  soft  and  harmless  creature,  that  clothes 
Civilized  man  everywhere  in  the  colder  latitudes 
with  its  fleece,  that  feeds  him  with  its  flesh,  that 
gives  its  bowels  to  be  spun  into  catgut,  with  which 
he  refits  his  musical  instruments ;  whose  horns  he 
has  learned  to  fashion  into  a  thousand  useful  trin¬ 
kets,  and  whose  skin  converted  into  parchment, 
served  to  convey  to  later  times  the  thinking  of  the 
first  full  blow  of  human  intellect  across  the  drear 
gulf  of  the  middle  ages.” — Hugh  Miller. 

Sheep  are  certainly  among  the  most  useful  of  our 
domestic  animals.  With  them  prosperity  and  indus¬ 
try  are  introduced  into  a  country, — every  one  knows 
how  much  they  contribute  to  our  personal  and  domes¬ 
tic  comfort ;  as  there  are  few  or  none  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  our  country,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
who  are  not  daily  arrayed  in  some  article  of  dress 
made  from  the  cast-off  covering  of  the  sheep ;  besides, 
in  every  house,  from  the  cottage  to  the  palace,  they 
furnish  the  most  comfortable  articles  of  furniture. 

From  the  earliest  records  of  our  race  we  find  that 
sheep  furnished  a  source  of  profitable  employment 
to  mankind.  Abel  was  a  keeper  of  sheep,  and 
through  succeeding  ages,  the  tending  of  flocks  and 
herds  formed  the  employment  of  a  large  part  of  the 
then  population  of  the  earth.  That  this  business 
was  a  source  of  profit  in  early  times  cannot  be 
doubted,  but  their  flocks  ranged  over  extensive  plains 
without  an  owner,  under  climates  where  a  plentiful 
supply  of  food  was  at  all  seasons  provided  by  nature ; 
little  manual  labor  was  required,  and  pasture  was 
easily  renewed  by  a  constant  change  of  place. 

From  this  mode  of  life  under  a  genial  climate, 
arose  the  songs  of  the  poets  of  the  ease  and  happi¬ 
ness  of  the  pastoral  life ;  but  such  a  mode  of  man¬ 
agement  can  only  be  realized  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
society  or  among  a  sparse  population,  where  the 
market  for  the  surplus  of  the  flocks  is  at  a  consider¬ 
able  distance;  such  a  style  of  husbandry  is  now 
realized  in  Australia  to  some  extent ;  and  to  a  certain 
degree  in  Spain  ;  but  there  amid  a  numerous  popula¬ 
tion  it  is  now  only  maintained  in  a  somewhat  sickly 
state  by  rigorous  governmental  enactments. 

The  sheep,  though  remarkable  for  its  harmlessness 
and  timidity,  is  yet  capable  of  enduring  a  great 
diversity  of  climate  and  situation,  and  this  it  does 
not  by  turning  to  the  elements  a  stubborn  front,  but, 
with  the  meekness  of  its  tribe,  he  entirely  alters  his 
character  and  habits,  under  the  influence  of  varied 
latitudes  and  circumstances.  We  find  them  in  every 
variety  of  situation,  from  the  storms  and  ice  of  Cape 
North,  to  the  parched  sands  of  Sahara.  The  sheep 


of  the  mountains  of  Thibet  and  Tartary,  covered 
with  a  coat  of  shaggy  hair,  scarcely  seems  the  same 
animal  which  produces  our  Saxon  and  Merino  wool, 
and  it  would  be  rather  difficult  to  trace  the  blood  of 
our  Cotswolds  and  Leicesters  in  the  hump-backed 
Persian,  or  the  fat-rumped  sheep  of  the  Cape,  whose 
tail  alone,  we  are  told,  forms  a  joint  large  enough  for 
the  table.  This  faculty  of  adaptation  peculiarly  fits 
the  sheep  (like  the  horse  or  the  dog)  to  be  the  friend 
of  man — a  companion  under  his  ever-varying  circum¬ 
stances,  and  forms  the  ground- work  on  which  we 
have  to  build  our  different  modes  of  management. 

With  the  present  high  prices  for  wool  and  fair 
prices  for  mutton,  there  has  been  of  late  few  kinds 
of  husbandry  more  profitable  than  sheep  farming. 
The  purposes  and  objects  for  which  sheep  are  kept 
are  very  different.  One  class  keeps  just  a  sufficient 
number  to  furnish  wool  and  mutton  for  the  wants  of 
their  own  families  ;  another  class  has  in  view  to  fur¬ 
nish  mutton,  lamb  and  wool  to  some,  local,  neighbor¬ 
ing  market — making  their  keeping,  however,  subor¬ 
dinate  to  their  crops ;  and  others  again,  place  their 
chief  dependence  upon  their  sheep,  and  conduct  all 
their  other  farm  operations  with  this  view.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  different  breeds,  one  class 
keeping  one  variety,  another  a  different  variety,  as 
taste  or  circumstances  may  dictate ;  some  will  keep 
a  breeding  stock,  depending  on  their  sales  for  breed¬ 
ing  purposes  for  their  profit ;  others  will  depend 
wholly  or  chiefly  on  their  wool,  and  others  will  feed 
exclusively  for  the  butcher.  As  a  general  rule  it 
will  be  found  that  those  who  live  in  new,  thinly 
populated  countries,  far  from  a  market,  will  have  to 
place  their  chief  reliance  on  their  wool ;  whilst  in 
older  countries,  near  towns  and  villages,  mutton  will 
be  of  equal  or  greater  importance  than  wool ;  every 
one  must  be  guided  by  his  own  particular  circumstan¬ 
ces,  as  to  what  breed  he  keeps,  and  for  what  purposes 
he  keeps  them.  The  long,  severe  winters  of  our 
northern  latitudes  wiH  always  prevent  us  from  being 
great  wool-growers  for  the  general  markets  of  the 
world ;  if  we  are  even  able  to  supply  our  own  wants, 
it  is  the  very  most  we  can  expect. 

Little  need  be  said  of  the  management  of  sheep 
in  summer.  Though  they  will  live  on  almost  any 
kind  of  pasture,  yet  the  best  kind  of  food  for  sheep 
is  a  nutritious,  grassy  pasture,  growing  on  a  dry, 
firm  soil.  The  sheep  is  most  assiduous  in  picking 
up  food  and  will  range  over  a  great  space  in  quest  of 
the  herbage  which  it  is  fond  of,  white  clover  being 
one  of  its  favorite  plants.  With  plenty  of  pasture, 
water  and  a  little  salt,  sheep  require  very  little  care 
through  summer  and  autumn. 

In  our  eountry  where  they  have  to  be  housed,  in 
winter  sheep  require  a  good  deal  of  attention,  as  like 
all  other  animals  they  pay  their  owners  well  for 
good  care  and  keeping ;  they  delight  in  dry,  airy 
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roomy  houses  or  yards,  as  sheep  do  not  thrive  well 
when  too  much  confined.  In  moderately  fine,  frosty 
weather,  in  the  early  part  of  winter  they  are  all  the 
better  for  having  the  run  of  a  pasture  field ;  care 
should  be  taken  to  keep  them  in  as  spring  approaches, 
as  the  ground  is  soft.  We  have  never  found  any  bet¬ 
ter  winter  food  for  sheep,  than  well-got  first-crop 
clover  hay, fed  in  properly  constructed  racks.  On  plenty 
of  this  alone  sheep  will  winter  well,  and  come  out  in 
good  condition  in  spring  ;  if  however,  they  are  to  be 
fattened  for  the  market,  they  require,  in  addition  to 
hay,  oil-cake,  grain  or  roots,  or  all  of  these. 
Where  clover  hay  is  not  to  be  had,  any  other  hay 
will  answer,  or  they  may  be  wintered  on  pea,  oat  or 
wheat  straw,  if  supplied  in  liberal  quantities,  and 
not  too  well  thrashed ;  in  this  case  they  ought  to 
have  grain  in  addition  to  the  straw. 

As  the  spring  advances  and  the  lambing  season 
approaches,  a  few  roots  of  any  kind  may  be  given 
them  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  they  are  not 
apt  to  freeze,  though  they  should  remain  some  time 
uneaten  ;  and  as  sheep  are  fond  of  a  variety  of  food, 
it  is  desirable  to  make  as  many  changes  as  practicable. 

Care  should  be  taken  not  to  let  sheep  out  too  soon 
to  pasture  in  spring,  as  once  they  get  a  bite  of 
young  grass  they  will  not  eat  dry  fodder.  Sheep 
during  the  lambing  season  require  close  attention, 
as  some  will  have  weak  lambs  ;  others  will  need  to 
be  assisted ;  some  will  have  dead  lambs,  and  in  that 
case  it  is  desirable,  if  a  good  strong  ewe,  to  put  a 
twin  lamb  on  her.  Lambs  may  be  castrated  and 
docked  when  from  three  to  five  weeks  old,  and 
weaned  when  from  four  to  five  months  old.  The 
operations  of  working  and  shearing  sheep  are  well 
known,  and  require  to  be  attended  to  at  the  proper 
season. 

ON  BUTTER  MAKING.  1 

BY  M.  S.  B.,  AURORA,  NEW  YORK. 

“  As  cleanliness  is  next  of  kin  to  godliness,”  so  it 
is  near  of  kin  to  good  butter.  You  can  not  make 
good  butter  without  it.  All  the  different  modes, 
however  plausible  they  may  seem,  are  as  the  passing 
shadow  for  shade,  unless  utensils,  and  the  place 
where  milk  is  kept,  be  not  thoroughly  cleaned. 
Boiling  water  for  utensils  should  be  used  profusely. 
As  the  most  of  vessels  for  milk  should  be  of  tin,  it 
is  perfectly  easy  and  safe  to  clean  them  with  boiling 
water  or  steam.  Let  those  that  are  of  wood  undergo 
the  same  treatment.  Pans  that  hold  about  six 
quarts,  and  are  flaring  at  the  top,  are  best,  because 
so  much  more  of  the  milk  comes  in  contact  with  the 
air  at  the  top.  Air,  in  a  slight  degree,  is  necessary 
for  the  separation  of  the  cream  from  the  milk.  The 
cream  should  be  skimmed  into  a  tin  cream-tub  before 
it  is  loppered,  set  upon  the  cellar  bottom  and  covered 
tight  until  it  is  wanted. 


A  good  cellar  is  the  best  place  for  milk  in  warm 
weather ;  and  the  best  place  for  setting  it  is  on  a 
swinging  shelf  about  four  feet  from  the  bottom  of 
the  cellar.  As  butter  or  cream  so  easily  absorb  the 
scent  of  whatever  surrounds  it,  great  care  should  be 
taken  that  nothing  may  surround  it  that  emits  an 
effluvia  or  smell,  even  should  it  be  pleasant  or  fra¬ 
grant,  for  as  one  mark  of  the  gentleman  is  absence 
of  perfumery,  so  nothing  can  be  added  to  make  good 
butter  better. 

When  the  cream  is  ready  for  churning,  rinse  the 
churn  wrell  in  cold  water,  place  it  in,  and  if  quite 
warm  weather  put  the  churn  in  a  tub  of  cold  water 
to  churn.  This  implies,  of  course,  an  up  and  down 
churn,  which  for  making  good  butter  we  prefer  to 
any  other.  When  the  butter  is  so  far  coagulated  as 
to  rest  on  the  dasher,  rinse  down  with  a  quart  or  so 
of  cold  water,  and  when  sufficiently  gathered  raise 
it  with  the  ladle  into  a  bowl,  previously  saturating 
the  bowl  with  cold  water.  After  working  off  the 
buttermilk,  pour  over  it  cold  water  sufficient  to  wash 
it.  If  this  should  not  wash  off  the  buttermilk  suf¬ 
ficiently,  add  more,  until  it  is  clean  from  it.  Then 
add  one  ounce  of  finely  pulverized  Liverpool  salt  to 
one  pound  of  butter,  working  it  in  gently,  and 
placing  it  securely  covered  on  the  cellar  bottom. 
Next  day  work  over  again,  and  perhaps  again,  if  the 
brine  seems  not  to  be  thoroughly  ejected.  It  is  then 
ready  for  the  table  or  to  be  packed  in  firkins. 

Care  should  be  taken  not  to  churn  or  handle  but¬ 
ter  in  any  way  too  fast  or  quick,  as  it  is  thus  easily 
converted  into  oil,  and  we  lose  the  good  butter. 

It  is  said  that  the  English  make  the  best  butter. 
It  may  be.  We  have  never  tasted  it,  but  as  they 
almost  invariably  use  the  hand  to  raise  it  from  the 
churn  as  well  as  to  work  it  over,  one  would  suppose 
it  would  be  greasy ;  therefore  we  have  not  adopted 
it.  Whatever  is  the  difference  in  our  butter-making, 
it  is  open  to  inspection,  and  if  there  is  any  improve¬ 
ment  we  should  be  glad  to  adopt  their  mode.  It  is 
possible  their  grass  may  contain  some  aroma  of 
which  ours  is  deficient ;  or  the  water  may  be  more 
pure,  or  the  climate  more  congenial  to  that  depart¬ 
ment  of  agriculture ;  but  we  shall  not  believe  it 
until  more  rational  modes  for  good  butter  making  are 
adopted  here.  One  thing  to  be  considered  in  the 
comparison  is,  they  have  plenty  and  efficient  help, 
while  in  our  small  dairies,  and  perhaps  larger  ones, 
there  is  a  deficiency  in  this  department.  The  work 
is  not  unfrequently  left  to  women,  who  have  not 
time  or  strength  to  attend  to  it,  and  thus  it  is  often 
done  superficially  and  hurridly. 

It  is  said  there  was  but  little  good  butter  made  in 
the  State  of  New  York  last  season,  because  it  was  so 
wet  and  hot.  How  is  it,  then,  that  England,  noted 
for  its  humidity,  should  excel  us  ?  Again,  on  visiting 
New  York  city  and  some  of  the  adjacent  counties, 
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it  was  told  me  there  was  much  poor  butter  owing  to 
the  dry ,  hot  weather  that  had  prevailed  there  last 
season. 

If  our  climate  is  at  fault,  it  is  greatly  remedied  by  a 
good  cellar  and  the  use  of  tin.  An  enlightened, 
well-informed  mind  and  judgment  will  overcome 
many  obstacles,  and  is  entirely  necessary  in  making 
good  butter,  where  every  specific  rule  can  not  be 
laid  down.  But  whether  it  be  too  dry  or  too  damp, 
too  hot  or  too  cold — whether  it  be  our  pastures  or 
our  pantries  that  are  at  fault,  let  us  not  acknowledge 
that  it  is  for  the  want  of  tact  that  we  do  not  make 
good  butter.  If  to  find  out  the  cause  is  the  way  to 
cure,  I  hope  some  one  more  scientific  will  investigate 
and  lay  the  results  before  the  public  that  they  may 
profit  thereby.  It  is  well-known  that  we  greatly 
excel  in  strength  to  other  nations  in  many  things, 
but  this  excelling  in  strong  butter  is  by  no  means  an 
enviable  fame. 


THE  CULTIVATION  OF  WINTER  AND  SPRING  BARLEY. 

BY  A.  F.  H.,  EAST  AURORA,  N.  Y. 

The  cool  climate  and  long-growing  season  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  adjacent  isles,  is  much  better  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  barley  than  the  United  States.  Barley 
grown  in  England  usually  weighs  one-fifth  more 
than  the  barley  of  this  country.  Nevertheless,  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  barley  has  been  on  the  increase  and  now 
ranks  among  the  most  prominent  products  of  Wes¬ 
tern  New  York.  Its  present  high  price,  owing  to 
the  increasing  demand  for  malting  purposes,  and  the 
partial  failure  of  the  wheat  crop,  have  favored  its 
increased  production ;  but  when  the  cost  of  raising 
barley  is  compared  with  that  of  other  grains,  and  its 
value  as  food  for  horses,  and  for  fattening  pork,  beef 
and  mutton  is  considered,  one  is  led  to  believe  that 
its  present  prominence  is  legitimate  and  deserved. 

Winter  barley  is  a  tender  plant  and  much  more 
liable  to  winter-kill  than  winter  wheat ;  but  when 
once  through  the  winter,  it  is  insect  proof,  and  the 
yield  is  at  least  double  that  of  wheat.  It  is  useless 
to  attempt  to  grow  winter  barley  on  land  that  is  in¬ 
clined  to  heave.  It  is  not  advisable  to  apply  much 
fresh  manure,  as  this  grain  is  apt  to  lodge  ;  but  it 
requires  a  soil  which  has  been  made  rich  by  the 
application  of  manure  to  the  previous  crop.  Prepare 
the  ground  (which  should  be  naturally  dry,  or  made 
so  by  underdraining),  the  same  as  for  winter  wheat, 
and  sow  from  one-and-a-half  to  two  bushels  to  the 
acre,  at  any  time  between  the  15th  of  September 
and  the  1st  of  November ;  it  usually  does  best  if 
sown  early,  so  as  to  get  a  good  root  before  winter 
sets  in.  Unless  in  sheltered  places,  I  would  not  use 
the  roller  after  sowing,  as  the  unevenness  of  the  sur¬ 
face  as  it  is  left  by  the  harrow,  serves  to  retain  the 
snow  and  protect  the  plants.  It  ripens  ten  days  or 


two  weeks  earlier  than  winter  wheat,  and  may  be 
harvested  in  the  same  manner  as  spring  barley. 

The  culture  of  spring  barley  is  more  generally 
understood.  It  should  be  sown  as  early  as  possible, 
on  a  warm,  light,  gravelly  or  sandy  loam.  It  seldom 
does  well  on  a  recently  inverted  sod,  and  follows  a 
hoed  crop  most  successfully,  las  it  suffers  peculiarly 
from  a  weedy  soil.  It  requires  a  rich  soil,  although 
the  manure  should  have  been  applied  to  the  preced¬ 
ing  crop.  A  fall-plowed  clover  ley,  if  properly  pre¬ 
pared,  will  produce  good  crops.  The  land  should  be 
got  in  a  fine  mellow  condition  by  the  use  of  the 
harrow  or  wheat  cultivator.  Two  bushels  to  the 
acre  is  usually  sown.  If  drilled,  a  less  quantity  is 
required.  If  the  ground  is  dry  and  light,  as  it  should 
be,  it  wil  be  beneficial  to  roll  the  ground  after  the 
seed  is  harrowed  in.  Rolling,  not  only  benefits  the 
growth  of  the  plants,  but  it  enables  the  cradle  or 
reaper  to  cut  closer  to  the  ground,  which  is  important 
if  it  is  to  be  bound,  which  I  prefer  to  mowing,  as  it 
can  be  handled  more  conveniently, and  requires  much 
less  room  in  the  mow.  Some  practice  mowing 
barley,  and  then  rake  it  with  a  horse,  but  consider¬ 
able  is  wasted  by  shelling,  and  I  should  not  recom¬ 
mend  the  practice,  unless  it  may  be  in  cases  where 
it  is  lodged.  It  shells  easily  when  ripe,  and  great 
care,  therefore,  should  be  taken  to  harvest  it  in  sea¬ 
son.  Care  should  also  be  taken  that  it  is  thqroughly 
dry  before  it  is  put  into  the  mow,  as  it  is,  perhaps 
more  easily  injured  by  heading  than  any  other  grain. 
The  straw  is  readily  eaten  by  stock  and  should  not 
be  neglected.  There  are  several  varieties  of  barley. 
Those  most  generally  known  are  the  two-rowed, 
four-rowed  and  six-rowed.  The  first  yields  the  hea¬ 
viest,  handsomest  grain,  but  the  last  is  the  most 
hardy.  Whatever  variety  is  sown,  care  should  be 
taken  to  obtain  plump,  perfect  seed,  and  it  is  advi¬ 
sable  to  change  frequently  and  obtain  seed  grown  in 
a  different  soil  or  locality. 


The  Prince  of  Wales  at  the  Smithfield 
Club  Cattle  Show. — The  late  Smithfield  Club  Cat¬ 
tle  Show  (the  sixty-third)  was  the  largest  ever  held. 
It  was  opened  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who,  like  hiS 
late  father,  Prince  Albert,  was  an  extensive  exhibi¬ 
tor.  He  was  accompanied  by  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Prussia  and  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  and  proceeded  at 
once  to  examine  the  stock,  “  among  which,”  says  an 
English  paper,  “  he  was  no  doubt  pleased  to  find  that 
his  own  specimens  were  sufficiently  distinguished, 
four  out  of  seven  of  his  oxen  having  been  awarded 
prizes.” 

Oiling  Boots. — The  application  of  castor-oil  to 
new  boots  renders  them  as  soft  as  a  buckskin  glove. 
It  is  also  the  best  application  that  can  be  made  to 
render  a  new  boot  water-proof. 
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GARDEN  OPERATIONS  FOR  FEBRUARY, 


But  few  have  yet  learned  to  appreciate  at  its 
,  fall  value  tlie  amount  of  sustenance  which  may  be 
drawn  from  a  well-cultivated  Kitchen  Garden. 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  when  active  farming 
operations  are,  in  a  measure,  suspended,  would  it 
not  be  well  for  the  readers  of  the  Genesee  Farmer  to 
consider  how  they  may  increase  the  luxuries  of  the 
garden  ? 

Although  but  little  can  be  done  in  the  month  of 
February  in  the  way  of  actual,  out-door  gardening, 
yet  much  may  be  done  in  the  way  of  preparation 
that  will  save  much  time  when  the  urgent  work  of 
the  farm  draws  so  heavily  on  the  thoughts  and 
efforts  of  the  farmer. 

Now  is  the  time — if  it  has  not  already  been  done 
— to  establish  some  plan  and  system  of  laying  out 
and  cultivating  the  garden. 

LOCATION. 

And,  first,  is  the  the  location  of  the  garden  the 
best  that  can  be  had  within  convenient  distance  of 
the  house  ?  Is  the  aspect  as  warm — the  protection 
from  cold  winds  as  good— the  soil  as  deep,  mellow, 
and  well  drained,  as  can  be  obtained  ?  If  not,  a 
change  in  locality  is  desirable.  The  tender  vege¬ 
tables  of  the  garden  are  more  seriously  affected  by 
unfavorable  conditions  in  soil,  exposure,  &c.,  than 
the  hardier  field  crops — although  I  am  of  opinion 
that  farming  would  pay  better  in  the  end,  if  the 
whole  farm  was  brought  into  the  condition  of  a  well 
cultivated  garden. 

MANURES. 

If  the  garden  did  not  receive  a  liberal  dressing  of 
manure  in  the  fall — which  I  consider  the  better  time 
— a  quantity  should  be  prepared  for  early  applica¬ 
tion  in  the  spring.  Hog  manure — of  all  the  drop¬ 
pings  of  domestic  animals  (poultry  excepted)  I  con¬ 
sider  best  to  promote  the  growth  of  vegetation, 
while  horse  manure  from  its  heating  qualities  is  a 
great  auxiliary  to  the  early  development  and  ma¬ 
turity  of  plants.  A  mixture  of  the  two  in  about 
equal  parts  would  form  about  as  good  a  compost  as 
could  be  devised  for  the  garden.  The  more 
thoroughly  they  are  mixed  together  the  better. 
Such  a  compost  heap  can  be  made  to  good  advantage 
this  month. 


SEEDS. 

Now  is  the  time  to  procure  seeds  for  the  garden, 
before  the  seedsman’s  supply  of  new  and  valuable 
varieties  is  exhausted — and  it  will  also  afford  you  an 
opportunity  to  test  their  vitality  in  time  to  procure 
another  supply  before  the  planting  season  arrives, 
should  any  of  them  prove  bad. 

Soak  them  a  few  hours  in  tepid  water,  in  a  warm 
room,  then  mix  with  a  little  soil,  and  in  a  few  days 
they  will  begin  to  sprout — if  good.  By  counting 
out  a  dozen  or  so  of  each  variety  and  testing  them, 
you  may  know  by  the  number  that  germinate  how 
good  they  are,  and  how  thick  to  sow  them  in  the 
garden.  By  taking  a  little  pains  at  this  time  in  test¬ 
ing  the  seeds,  the  gardener  may  be  saved  a  great 
deal  of  disappointment  and  aggravation,  which  lie 
otherwise  might  feel  in  looking,  in  vain,  in  April  or 
May,  for  the  appearance  of  some  favorite  plant  from 
seeds  which  had  lost  their  vitality. 

HOT-BEDS. 

The  wide-awake  gardener  is  unwilling,  in  these 
go-ahead  times,  to  wait  for  his  cabbage,  cauliflower, 
cucumbers,  melons,  tomatoes,  egg-plant,  &c.,  &c., 
until  they  can  be  started  and  grown  entirely  in  the 
open  air,  and  therefore  is  disposed  to  avail  himself 
of  any  means  of  anticipating  the  season — hence, 
hot-beds  are  becoming  quite  common. 

The  hot-bed  should  be  prepared  this  month,  so  as 
to  be  ready  for  planting  the  first  of  next.  Its  object 
is  to  afford  artificial  heat  to  plants,  before  the  ground 
is  thawed  or  warmed  up  in  the  spring.  This  is 
effected  by  the  fermentation  of  manure  beneath 
them,  while  they  receive  the  light  and  heat  of  the 
sun,  the  cold  being  excluded  by  the  frame  and  glass. 

I  have  tried  various  forms  of  hot-beds,  and  con¬ 
sider  the  following  the  best — all  things  considered  : 
In  a  situation  sheltered  from  cold,  northerly  winds, 
with  a  clear  southern  exposure,  dig  a  pit  running 
east  and  west,  18  inches  deep  5  feet  wide,  and  about 
12  feet  long.  Make  a  frame  of  inch-and-a-half  stuff 
— spruce  or  pine — to  fit  within  the  pit,  rising  about 
2  feet  above  the  ground  on  the  north  or  rear  side, 
and  1  foot  in  front,  making  all  tight  by  battening. 
The  sashes  should  be  6  feet  long,  and  wide  enough 
to  contain  8  lights  of  7  by  9  glass,  and  would  require 
24  lights  to  the  sash,  allowing  them  to  overlap  one 
another  1-2  an  inch.  The  sides  of  the  sash  should 
be  strong  enough  to  prevent  their  spreading  apart, 
allowing  the  lights  to  drop  out. 

To  fill  the  bed,  use  horse  manure,  pretty  full  of 
litter,  and  slightly  fermented.  Fork  it  over  several 
times  to  break  up  the  lumps,  and  mix  the  finer  and 
coarser  manure  together.  Make  up  the  bed  regular 
and  level,  beating  down  the  manure  with  tbe  back 
of  the  fork,  leaving  it  about  2  feet  deep  before 
settling. 
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Put  on  tlie  sasli,  and  wait  two  or  three  days  for 
the  manure  to  commence  heating,  and  then  spread 
the  loam  on  evenly  over  the  surface,  4  or  5  inches 
thick. 

The  loam  should  have  been  prepared  in  the  fall  by 
sifting  through  a  tolerably  fine  sieve,  and  covered 
with  straw,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  use  before  the 
ground  thaws.  After  putting  oh  the  sashes  wait 
until  the  loam  is  warmed  through  before  sowing  the 
seeds. 

Nail  narrow  strips  of  boards  on  the  inside  of  front 
and  back,  to  support  a  plank  to  sustain  the  gardener 
while  sowing  and  weeding  the  bed. 

The  hot-bed  needs  close  attention  until  all  the 
plants  are  transplanted  into  the  open  ground.  In 
freezing  weather  it  will  want  covering  with  mats, 
or  straw — on  warm,  sunny  days  it  will  need  airing — 
and  at  all  times  it  will  require  frequent  watering 
with  tepid  water.  Always  water  at  the  close  of  the 
day,  that  the  water  may  soak  into  the  loam  before 
too  much  evaporates.  I  will  treat  of  sowing  the 
hot-bed  in  the  March  number  of  the  Genesee 
Farmer. 

Many,  in  reading  the  directions  for  taking  care  of 
the  hot-bed,  may  be  discouraged  from  the  undertak¬ 
ing,  but  when  once  planted,  a  few  minutes  each  day 
will  suffice  to  take  care  of  it. 

IMPLEMENTS. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  procure  the  necessary  im¬ 
plements  for  cultivating  the  garden. 

Some  of  them  can  be  made  to  advantage  by  any 
farmer,  and  others  obtained  at  the  hardware  or  seed- 
store,  always  bearing  in  mind  that  the  test  tool  is 
always  the  cheapest  in  the  end.  The  gardener  will 
require  a  good  reel  and  line — the  reel  of  iron,  the 
line  of  hemp,  about  6  rods  long,  and  1-4  inch  in 
diameter.  A  good  digging  fork,  will  greatly  facili¬ 
tate  the  labor  of  digging  over  the  beds,  breaking  up 
the  lumps,  and  working  in  manure.  A  steel-tooth 
rake  is  indispensable  to  finely  pulverize  and  level 
the  beds,  and  to  free  them  of  stones,  lumps,  and 
rubbish.  A  spade,  shovel,  hoe,  and  the  Dutch  or 
shuffle-hoe  will,  of  course,  be  among  the  important 
tools.  The  garden  trowel,  the  weeding  fork,  the 
garden  watering  pot,  and  the  wheelbarrow,  with 
a  wide  wheel  are  great  auxiliaries  to  easy  and  suc¬ 
cessful  gardening.  The  above  named  implements 
would  have  to  be  purchased,  but  there  are  others 
that  any  man  with  a  little  ingenuity  can  construct 
for  himself;  among  which  are  the  hand-roller  for 
crushing  the  lumps  of  dirt  before  sowing  the  seeds, 
and  for  smoothing  and  compacting  the  surface  after¬ 
wards,-  the  drill-markers,  measuring  rods,  stakes, 
labels,  &c.,  &c. 

If  these  implements  are  provided  now,  and  care¬ 
fully  laid  away  in  the  tool-house,  it  will  save  a  great 


deal  of  time  and  trouble  when  the  busy  season 
arrives. 

To  be  well  prepared  beforehand  for  the  work  of 
the  season,  is  half  of  the  battle.  R. 


IMPROVING  AN  OLD  BIEADOW  AND  AN  OLD  APPLE 
ORCHARD, 

The  following  communication  from  an  experienced 
and  intelligent  gentleman  in  Canada  will  be  read 
with  much  interest,  even  by  those  who  do  not  agree 
with  his  views  in  regard  to  the  injurious  effects  of 
plowing  and  cultivating  the  soil  among  fruit  trees : 

Some  years  ago  we  rented  a  field,  partly  orchard 
and  all  meadow,  to  which  it  was  very  inconvenient, 
and  indeed  almost  impossible  to  get  manure.  The 
grass  had  never  been  properly  sown ;  it  was  mere 
wild  grass  as  it  is  called — mostly  couch  of  quack. 
The  soil  was  a  poor,  shaly,  yellow  sand,  which  from 
the  presence  of  tilin'  veins  of  clay  liardpan,  running 
horizontally  through  it,  and  from  the  neighborhood 
of  higher  land  was  always  more  or  less  wet,  with 
cold  spring  water — it  was  not  wet  enough  to  be 
swampy,  but  it  was  always  cold  and  moist.  The 
apple  trees  were  most  miserable  affairs,  stunted  and 
covered  with  bark  lice.  All  the  branches  were  cov¬ 
ered  with  these  lice  to  the  last  year’s  growth,  and 
the  fruit  was  mere  rubbish,  although  of  good  kinds. 

We  commenced  with  plaster,  putting  at  the  rate 
of  a  barrel  and  a  half  to  the  acre.  We  tried  lime 
in  some  parts,  and  ashes  in  others,  without  marked 
effect.  The  plaster,  however,  told  wonderfully ;  and 
the  second  year  we  had  a  great  increase  in  the 
apples,  and  also  of  the  grass.  We  then  sowed  the 
seeds  from  a  hay  loft  over  the  whole.  We  fed  cattle 
on  it,  and  spread  all  the  droppings  in  the  spring. 
The  grass  mended  tolerably,  but  the  apple  trees 
grew  very  fast.  We  continued  this  course  for  three 
years,  putting  on  plaster  every  year.  The  grass 
continued  good,  and  the  trees  grew  so  fast  that  they 
soon  shed  the  old  bark,  and  with  it  the  bark  lice, 
and  bore  fruit  to  the  astonishment  of  every  one. 

We  observed  that  where  there  was  any*  high  grass 
left  in  the  fall,  the  meadow  improved  the  next  year. 
We  still  could  get  no  manure  to  the  place.  The 
apple  trees  had  spread  their  branches  so  low  that 
cattle  destroyed  the  fruit.  We  were  afraid  that  the 
continued  plastering  without  manure  would  ruin  the 
ground,  and  therefore  tried  cutting  the  meadow  once 
for  hay,  and  leaving  the  whole  of  the  after  grass  to  rot 
on  the  ground.  The  success  of  this  exceeded  belief. 
The  succeeding  spring  the  grass  was  a  month  earlier 
than  it  was  before.  We  continued  the  plaster  and 
have  since  that  time  followed  the  same  course.  The 
apple  trees  are  now  grown  to  such  an  extent  that 
pasturing  is  out  of  the  question,  and  we  now  con¬ 
tent  ourselves  with  one  cut  of  hay,  and  the  apples 
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tlie  last  three  years — we  have  had  extraordinary 
heavy  crops,  as  much  as  four  tuns  per  acre. 

The  adjoining  field  of  exactly  similar  land,  and 
similar  grass,  has  been  pastured,  by  a  neighbor,  in 
the  usual  manner,  that  is,  eaten  down  in  the  spring 
as  soon  as  there  was  a  bite,  then  pastured  the  whole 
summer,  and  eaten  down  bare  in  the  fall.  The  con¬ 
sequence  has  been  that  had  the  whole  crop  been  cut 
for  hay,  it  would  have  been  scarcely  worth  the  cut¬ 
ting  and  making — the  grass  would  never  hide  a 
chicken,  while  ours,  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence, 
could  with  difficulty  be  mowpd,  it  was  such  a  mat 
of  vegetation. 

This  is  not  a  mere  casual  experiment ;  we  have 
now  cultivated  the  field  for  nine  years.  We  have 
quadrupled  the  amount  the  grass.  We  have  the 
best  bearing  orchard  in  the  neighborhood — all  the 
tree  and  bark  lice  are  gone  from  them,  and  the  new 
branches  which  have  come  out  are  larger  than  the 
original  body  of  the  trees ;  and  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  the  place  is  worth  four  times  the  rent 
it  was  when  we  commenced  the  system. 

We  have  since  tried  other  meadows  on  clay  land, 
and  the  result  is  equal  to  that  of  our  first  experi¬ 
ment.  I  can,  therefore,  now  safely  say  that  if  you 
want  to  improve  your  meadows,  plaster  heavily  in 
the  spring,  cut  the  first  crop  for  hay,  then  let  the 
after  grass  grow,  and  leave  it  to  rot  on  the  ground. 
Plaster  again  each  spring,  and  in  three  years  you 
will  have  brought  the  land  into  the  best  meadow 
you  ever  saw. 

Don’t  pasture  after  the  first  crop,  but  leave  the 
whole  of  the  after  grass. 

If  you  can  manure  without  fear  of  the  expense  or 
trouble,  I  should  say  by  all  means  do  so  ;  but  what¬ 
ever  you  do,  see  that  you  leave  a  heavy  rug  on  the 
ground  in  the  fall — so  heavy  that  the  frost  will  not 
be  out  of  the  ground  so  soon  as  in  the  neighboring 
land  by  a  fortnight,  and  I  will  answer  for  the  result. 

As  to  an  apple  orchard,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  if  you  can  sell  the  fruit  well,  and  your 
sorts  are  good,  it  will  pay  you  to  leave  the  whole 
crop  of  grass  to  rot  on  the  ground,  and  you  will 
never  want  for  a  full  crop  of  apples.  You  must, 
however,  plaster  heavily  each  spring. 

Adjoining  the  orchard  above  mentioned  we  have 
a  garden  with  some  apple  trees  in  it.  We  manure 
this,  and  dig  round  the  trees,  and  raise  vegetables. 
These  ajjjfles  trees  bear  one  crop  in  three  years  only, 
and  the  growth  and  health  of  the  trees  is  not  to  be 
compared  with  those  in  the  orchard,  where  the 
ground  is  never  touched,  or  manured,  except  by  the 
after  grass  and  plaster. 

People  who  either  plow  or  dig  in  an  orchard  need 
not  expect  a  certain  crop  of  apples,  or  a  thrifty 
growth  of  trees.  The  roots  of  the  apple  trees 
naturally  seek  the  surface  for  the  nourishment  of 


decaying  vegetation.  If  you  plow  or  dig  you  de¬ 
stroy  these  roots,  and  thus  deprive  the  trees  of  the 
means  of  growth.  No  manure  you  can  give  will 
ever  make  up  for  this  wholesale  destruction  of  the 
roots  of  the  trees. 

After  we  had  spread  the  seeds  from  the  hay  loft 
on  the  meadow,  there  came  up  a  few  stalks  of  broad 
or  red  clover ;  by  leaving  the  after  grass  to  ripen, 
the  clover  heads  fell  to  the  ground,  and  the  seeds 
grew.  We  have  now  a  fair  proportion  of  clover  all 
over  in  clumps,  showing  that  it  has  spread  from  the 
original  plants,  and  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two, 
the  clover  will  be  the  main  crop.  On  examining  the 
clover  heads  among  the  roots  of  the  grass  last 
summer,  (I  mean  those  which  had  rotted  down  in 
the  fall),  we  found  the  seeds  safe  in  the  cases  ;  where 
the  opportunity  for  their  germinating  had  been 
favorable  they  had  grown — the  rest  were  apparently 
safe  for  future  growth. 

This  proves  to  me  that  those  who  want  to  secure 
a  crop  of  clover,  should  sow  the  clover  seed  in  the 
state  in  which  it  would  come  from  the  flail,  and  be¬ 
fore  shelling  or  hulling.  You  thus  secure  a  crop  ; 
for  these  seeds  that  do  not  grow  at  first  will  not 
perish,  but  remain  safe  in  their  cases  until  the  time 
becomes  propitious,  and  then  they  are  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  it. 

The  usual  objection  to  leaving  grass  in  an  orchard 
is  the  short-tailed  mouse.  We  have  plenty  of  these 
in  our  place,  but  they  never  touch  the  trees,  having 
a  plentiful  provision  of  rug  and  grass  roots.  They 
seem  to  prefer  that  kind  of  provisions  to  knawing 
the  bark.  I  think  they  never  touch  the  bark  unless 
driven  to  it  by  starvation.  If,  however,  you  fear  tlie 
mice,  fold  a  piece  of  wire  gauze,  well  tarred,  round 
the  lower  part  of  the  stem  of  the  tree,  and  they  will 
be  safe  from  all  possibility  of  attack.  Vectis. 

In  a  pamphlet,  on  “  The  Scarcity  of  Home-Grown 
Fruits,”  read  before  the  Historic  Society  of  Lanca- 
shire  and  Cheshire,  it  is  asid  that  some  years  since  the 
boys  in  Christ’s  Hospital,  (one  of  the  richly  endowed 
London  schools),  were  so  seriously  afflicted  with 
cutaneous  diseases  that  they  had  to  be  sent  home. 
A  medical  inquiry  was  instituted,  and  the  cause  was 
found  to  be  the  want  of  a  fruit  and  vegetable  diet. 
He  deplores  the  high  prices  which  lead  to  such 
things,  and  proposes,  as  a  remedy,  that  all  tlie  rail¬ 
way  lines  should  plant  their  unoccupied  lands  with 
apples — and  urges  also  upon  manufacturers  to  en¬ 
courage  the  culture  of  fruit  among  their  laborers. 

The  London  Gardeners'  Chronicle  comments  on 
the  folly  of  cultivating  orange  trees  merely  for  orna¬ 
ment,  when  the  fruit  is  so  delicious  and  can  be 
brought  to  such  great  perfection  by  proper  care  in 
ordinary  hot-houses. 
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The  Winter  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in 
the  Court  House  in  this  city  January  27-28. 

There  was  a  good  attendance  of  members  and  a 
fine  exhibition  of  winter  fruits,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  a  splendid  collection  of  Catawba,  Diana 
and  Isabella  grapes  from  the  Pleasant  Valley  Wine 
Company  at  Hammonsport,  N.  Y.,  and  also  a  fine 
box  of  Diana,  Rebecca  and  Isabella  gaapes  from  H. 
N.  Langworthy,  of  Greece,  N.  Y.  Ellwanger  & 
Barry  exhibited  twenty-four  varieties  of  winter  pears 
— all  in  the  finest  condition ! 

The  following  subjects  were  discussed  : 

Is  the  Peach  more  hardy  when  budded  upon  the 

Plum  ? 

The  general  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  peach  trees 
grown  on  plum  stocks  were  no  more  likely  to  with¬ 
stand  severe  winters  than  those  grown  on  peach 
stocks. 

The  plum  stock  has  a  tendency  to  dwarf  the  trees 
somewhat,  and  for  pot-culture  it  is  desirable  to  work 
the  peach  on  the  plum.  Also  when  peaches  are 
grown  on  clayey  soils,  there  is  an  advantage  in 
planting  those  worked  on  the  plum.  But  for  ordi¬ 
nary  cultivation  it  is  unnecessary. 

The  best  Method  of  Preserving  Winter  Pears. 

The  first  essential  point  is  to  let  them  remain  on 
the  tree  till  thoroughly  matured,  or  as  long  as  there 
is  no  danger  of  frost. 

Put  them  in  half  barrels  and  keep  them  in  a  cool 
place,  such  as  a  barn.  Let  them  remain  till  very 
severe  weather  sets  in — throwing  some  leaves  over 
them  to  guard  against  frost.  When  there  is  danger 
of  their  freezing,  remove  them  to  a  cool  cellar. 
This  is  all  that  is  needed.  The  opinion  was  ex¬ 
pressed  that  there  was  no  more  trouble  in  keeping 
winter  pears  than  winter  apples. 

Which  are  the  best  fourteen  varieties  of  Pears  for 

family  use? 

After  a  rather  desultory  discussion,  a  ballot  was 
taken.  There  were  21  votes  cast,  and  the  following 
varieties  (arranged  in  the  order  of  ripening)  re¬ 
ceived  the  highest  votes,  as  follows : 


Doyenne  d'Ete . 17 

Beurre  Giffard . 14 

Eostiezer . 12 

Bartlett . 21 

Belle  Lucrative . 16 

Flemish  Beauty . 12 

Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey . 17 


Seckel . 16 

Beurre  Bose . 11 

Dnchesse  d’Angouleme . 18 

Sheldon . 17 

Beurre  d’ Anjou . 14 

Lawrence . 17 

Winter  Nelis .  12 


What  soil  is  best  suited  to  the  Pear  ? 

Good  strong  loam,  with  a  clay  subsoil,  if  you  have 
it ;  and  if  you  have  not,  then  put  them  on  the  best 
soil  you  have  that  approaches  nearest  to  this  char¬ 
acter  ;  always  remembering  that  thorough  drainage 
is  essential. 

Has  the,  success  attending  the  Culture  of  Dwarf  Pears 
in  Western  New  Fork  been  such  as  to  promise  profit 
if  planted  largely  in  orchards  ? 


Mr.  Sharp,  of  Lockport,  said  a  neighbor  of  his  put 
out  104  dwarf  pear  trees  on  about  a  quarter  of  an 
acre.  The  third  year  from  planting,  he  sold  $50 
worth  of  fruit.  Another  neighbor  set  out  an  acre  of 
dwarf  pears  (400).  The  second  year  he  realized  $69.50 
from  the  fruit.  The  fourth  year  he  sold  $175 
worth ;  and  the  fifth  year,  (1863),  he  realized  over 
$500  above  all  expenses !  The  varieties  were  Louise 
Bonne  de  Jersey  and  Duchesse  d’Angouleme.  An¬ 
other  case  was  mentioned  where  $470  per  acre  was 
realized  this  year  from  dwarf  pears. 

Mr.  Fisher,  of  Batavia,  did  not  wish  to  discourage 
the  raising  of  dwarf  pears,  but  he  thought  the  state¬ 
ments  which  are  frequently  made  in  regard  to  the 
enormous  profits  were  likely  to  mislead.  He  had  an 
orchard  of  dwarf  trees  five  years  old,  that  are  in  a 
thriving  condition,  but  as  yet  he  has  not  realized 
$10  per  acre  profit  from  them. 

Many  instances  were  mentioned  where  large  profits 
had  been  realized  from  dwarf  pear  orchards.  In 
other  cases,  owing  to  the  blight  of  the  tree  and  the 
cracking  of  the  fruit,  the  profits  are  as  yet  only 
prospective  ! 

Which  are  the  best  varieties  of  Grapes  for  Western 

New  York? 

Mr.  Frost  would  name  Hartford  Prolific,  Delaware 
and  Concord. 

Mr.  Moody  thought  that  we  should  aim  to  get  a 
grape  that  was  good  for  the  table  and  good  for  wine, 
so  that  in  case  the  market  is  overstocked  with  fruit, 
at  any  particular  time,  we  can  make  it  into  wine. 
Diana,  he  thought,  would  make  good  wine.  Dela¬ 
ware  is  a  splendid  table  grape,  and  he  hoped  that  it 
would  also  prove  a  good  wine  grape. 

Judge  Larrowe,  of  Hammonsport,  thought  Hart¬ 
ford  Prolific,  Concord  and  Delaware  could  be  raised 
in  most  sections  of  Western  New  York.  Does  not 
think  much  of  the  Concord.  It  is  said  to  make 
good  wine ;  is  hardy,  and  will  bear  considerable  ill- 
usage,  and  these  are  desirable  qualities,  but  it  is  not 
of  the  best  quality.  Delaware  is  the  best  of  all 
grapes  for  Western  New  York.  It  is  as  hardy  as 
a  hickory  tree.  The  fruit  is  of  the  highest  quality 
for  the  table,  and  he  thought  would  make  good  wine. 
Diana  was  a  good  grape,  but  not  as  hardy  or  as  early 
as  the  Delaware. 

Being  asked  as  to  the  profits  of  raising  grapes. 
Judge  Larrowe  mentioned  an  acre  of  Isabella  grapes 
that  produced  five  tuns  in  1862.  Last  year  it  pro¬ 
duced  four  tuns.  He  had  known  larger  crops,  but 
this  is  a  fair  average.  The  cost  of  cultivation,  pick¬ 
ing,  &c.,  is  from  $40  to  $50  per  acre.  The  profits 
are  from  $300  to  $400  per  acre.  He  thinks  there 
will  be  500  acres  of  grapes  set  out  in  his  sectiod  this 
spring ! 

H.  N.  Langworthy  would  nqme  six  varieties  :  Con¬ 
cord,  Isabella,  Delaware,  Hartford  Prolific,  Rebecoa 
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and  Diana.  The  latter  is  a  little  tender,  but  is  a  good 
grape,  especially  for  winter  use. 

Mr.  Baker  said  Concord  has  rather  a  tender  skin, 
and  is  difficult  to  market.  Creveling  is  a  gj  ape  of 
much  promise.  He  would  name  Delaware,  Creveling, 
Hartford  Prolific  and  Concord  for  general  cultivation 
in  Western  New  York.  In  regard  to  profit,  he 
would  say  that  he  had  a  vineyard  of  seven  acres, 
from  which  he  had  realized  for  several  years  on  an 
average  $2,500. 

Dr.  Sylvester  would  name  Hartford  Prolific,  Con¬ 
cord  and  Delaware.  It  has  been  objected  to  Hart¬ 
ford  Prolific  that  the  fruit  drops  from  the  bunches, 
but  this  is  not  the  case  as  the  vines  become  older. 
It  is  an  early  grape  and  can  be  recommended  for 
general  cultivation.  Concord  is  not  of  first  quality, 
but  for  ordinary  cultivation  it  gives  good  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Delaware,  though  a  small  variety,  yields  well 
and  the  fruit  is  of  the  very  best  quality.  It  is  very 
hardy,  and  he  thinks  it  will  make  good  wine,  but  it 
has  not  sufficient  tartaric  acid  for  this  purpose.  He 
spoke  highly  of  the  Oporto  for  the  latter  purpose. 

PRUNING  GRAPES. 

J.  J.  Thomas  said  last  summer  he  visited  the  cele¬ 
brated  vineyard  of  Dr.  Underhill,  at  Croton  Point, 
and  learned  that  formerly  they  used  trellises  six  feet 
high,  but  now  they  use  trellises  eleven  feet  high, 
and  the  crop  has  doubled  in  yield,  and  is  of  better 
quality.  Thought  vines  needed  more  room  as  they 
become  older.  He  also  learned  that  the  fruit  from 
old  vines  is  of  better  quality  than  from  young  vines 
of  the  same  variety. 

Mr.  Olmstead  said  he  had  planted  ten  acres  of 
Delaware  grapes.  He  set  them  twelve  feet  apart 
each  way.  He  thought  this  was  much  better  than 
eight  feet,  as  a  wagon  could  be  driven  between  the 
trellises,  and  it  was  easier  to  manure  them,  &c. 

Judge  Larrowe  thought  the  vines  should  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  grow  over  four  feet  high. 

J.  J.  Thomas  alluded  to  a  visit  he  made  to  Cincin¬ 
nati  where  the  vines  are  trained  to  stakes  and 
pruned  in  very  close.  They  were  a  beautiful  sight. 
But  on  going  to  Richmond,  Ind.,  which  is  a  consider¬ 
able  distance  north  of  Cincinnati,  a  friend  showed 
him  some  Catawbas  grown  on  a  trellis,  where  they 
were  allowed  more  room,  and  the  fruit  was  at  least 
double  the  size  as  that  at  Cincinnati. 

The  subject  of  manuring  grapes  was  alluded  to, 
and  the  general  opinion  seemsd  so  be  that  land  shoud 
not  be  made  richer  for  grapes  than  for  corn. 

What  are  the  six  most  profitable  varieties  of  Winter 

Apples  for  market  f 

Members  of  the  Society  were  requested  to  hand  in 
the  names  of  such  varieties  as  they  consider  best. 
Fifteen  votes  were  cast.  The  following  six  varieties 
received  the  highest  number  of  votes,  as  follows  : 


Baldwin . 14  I  Roxbury  Russet . 13 

Tompkins  County  King . 14  Golden 'Russet .  7 

Rhode  Island  Greening . 13  |  Northern  Spy .  6 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  tho  ensuing 
year: 

President — P.  Barry,  Rochester. 

Secretary — James  Vick,  Rochester. 

Treasurer — W.  P.  Townsend,  Lockport. 

A  Correspondent  of  the  London  Florist  says 
that  soot  is  a  remedy  for  grub  in  carrots,  parsley, 
sea-kale,  and  many  other  things.  He  says :  “  I  sow 
soot  pretty  thickly  on  the  ground  where  it  is  intend¬ 
ed  to  sow  carrots  just  when  I  turn  the  ground  over 
for  the  last  time,  before  sowing,  and  I  turn  the  soil 
over  as  roughly  as  possible.  Then  sow  soot  again, 
but  not  as  thick  as  the  first  time.  This  I  work  in 
with  the  hoe  before  sowing  the  carrot  seed,  and  I 
have  by  this  plan  had  for  four  seasons  continuously 
splendid  crops  of  carrots.” 

In  Great  Britain  it  is  now  becoming  quite  common 
to  see  well  kept  gardens  at  the  stations  on  the  great 
railway  lines — attended  to  by  the  employes  of  the 
road.  The  editor  of  the  London  Gardeners'  Chron¬ 
icle  says  that  in  going  from  Perth  to  Inverness  he 
was  greatly  pleased  to  see  the  number  of  neatly 
kept  station-gardens,  and  adds  :  “  From  the  neat  way 
in  which  the  flowers  were  grown  and  arranged  their 
cultivation  was  no  task  work,  but  evidently  a  labor 
of  love.” 

Geraniums  in  Winter. — All  the  plants  that  are 
needed  for  bedding  out  in  the  summer  should  be 
kept  very  dry.  D.  Thompson  says  that  he  winters 
thousands  of  geraniums  on  shelves  in  the  vineries, 
and  gives  them  scarcely  any  water.  That  the  roots 
should  be  kept  dry  and  it  is  better  to  allow  the 
leaves  to  droop  a  little  than  to  give  them  too  much 
water.  The  great  object  is  to  preserve  vitality  and 
to  prevent  growth. 

Mr.  Donald  Beaton,  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
London  Cottage  Gardener,  died  at  his  residence  in 
Lurbiton,  Kingston-on-Thames,  the  31st  of  October 
last.  He  was  a  practical  gardener  and  his  editorials 
written  in  a  style  peculiar  to  himself,  have  been 
very  attractive  to  readers  of  horticultural  literature. 

The  London  Florist  has  an  illustration  of  a 
new  climber  brought  from  Japan  by  Mr.  Fortune. 
It  is  called  Clematis  Fortunii.  The  flowers  are 
white,  very  double  and  six  inches  across,  with  a 
delicious  orange  blossom  fragrance.  In  England  it 
is  quite  hardy. 

Grapes  in  Kansas. — A  Mr.  Barns,  of  Manhattan, 
Kansas,  an  experienced  grape-grower,  writes  us  that 
he  is  satisfied  that  Kansas  will  be  one  of  the  best 
States  in  the  Union  for  grape  culture. 
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One  op  the  Advisers  op  the  King  of  the  Greeks. 
— A  Paris  letter  in  the  lndependance ,  speaking  of  the 
persons  who  are  to  serve  as  counsellors  to  the  King  of 
the  Greeks,  says :  “  Count  de  Sponneek,  the  principal 

one,  is  a  man  of  distinguished  merit,  and  left  a  very 
favorable  impression  on  the  diplomatic  world  in  Paris. 
M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  speaks  of  him  with  the  highest 
praise.  He  has  occupied  diplomatic  posts  at  Vienna 
and  at  Berlin.  He  was  several  years  Minister  of  Fi¬ 
nance  at  Copenhagen,  and  all  the  questions  on  the  or¬ 
der  of  the  day  are  familiar  to  him.  To  great  coolness 
he  unites  extraordinary  energy.  The  following  anec¬ 
dote  shows  the  whole  character  of  the  man :  He  re¬ 
cently  embarked  at  Copenhagen  for  Hamburg,  on  his 
way  to  Brussels,  having  with  him  a  favorite  dog.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  passage,  the  animal,  while  gamboling  about 
on  the  deck,  fell  overboard.  ‘  My  dog !  my  dog !  ’  ex¬ 
claimed  the  Count,  much  excited.  ‘  Captain,  for  mer- 
cy’6  6ake,  stop ! ’  ‘lam  very  sorry,’  replied  the  Cap¬ 
tain,  ‘  but  the  regulations  formally  forbid  U9  to  stop  for 
animals.  Our  minutes  are  counted — I  can  not  stop  the 
vessel.’  ‘  And  if  it  were  a  man  ?  ’  said  the  Count.  ‘  Ah ! 
that  would  be  a  different  matter.’  Scarcely  had  the 
words  been  uttered  when  the  cry  of,  ‘  A  man  over¬ 
board  !  ’  was  heard.  The  Count  had  jumped  into  the 
sea — dressed  as  he  was.  The  vessel  was  immediately 
stopped,  a  boat  lowered,  and  the  Count  and  his  favorite 
brought  on  board.” 

Sir  Emerson  Tennent  has  related  the  fact,  which 
occurred  recently,  of  a  cow  pounding  to  death  a 
leopard.  The  old  cow  was  called  Tickery  Banda,  after 
a  Kandian  chieftain,  from  whom  a  friend  of  mine  had 
bought  her,  and  was  in  charge  of  an  Englishman  at 
Newera  Ellia.  The  extraordinary  part  of  the  story  is, 
that  the  old  lady  had  no  horns.  But  what  will  not  ma¬ 
ternal  affection  do  ?  The  leopard  got  into  the  shed 
where  Mrs.  Tickery  Banda  and  her  calf  were,  expecting 
to  have  an  easy  prey ;  but  he  reckoned  without  his  hos¬ 
tess.  Mrs.  T.  B.  went  at  him  tooth  and  nail — or  rather 
head  and  horny  protuberances — pounded  him  again 
and  again  against  the  walls,  jammed  him  into  a  jelly, 
and  left  him  so  little  life  that,  next  morning,  when  the 
master  opened  the  stable,  the  leopard  had  scarcely  any 
life  left  in  him,  and  a  shot  from  a  pistol  settled  him. 
The  old  girl’s  nerves  received  a  terrible  shock,  how¬ 
ever,  on  this  memoriable  occasion.  For  some  time  af¬ 
terwards  she  did  not  know  friend  from  foe ;  or  rather, 
she  assumed  every  one  to  be  a  foe  until  the  contrary 
was  proved.  She  would  rush  at  her  dearest  friend,  rip 
and  snort,  and  offer  to  pound  him  against  an  imaginary 
wall.  Time,  the  great  restorer,  brought  back  repose  to 
her  overwrought  mind,  and  it  is  believed  that  she  died 
at  peace  with  all  mankind. 

The  word  “  dun  ”  is  6aid  to  have  originated  in  this 
wise :  John  Dunne,  a  famous  bailiff  of  London,  was 
60  extremely  active  in  his  rough  business  that  it  be¬ 
came  customary,  when  a  man  refused  to  pay  his  debts, 
to  ask,  “  Why  don’t  you  Dunne  him  ?  ” 


The  Badges  of  the  Army. — An  army  correspondent, 
writing  from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  says  :  “  A  few 

words  in  regard  to  the  badges  used  in  the  army  may  be 
of  interest  to  the  curious.  Many  wish  to  know  what 
these  red,  white  or  blue  patches  are  for.  They  distin¬ 
guish  the  corps  or  division  to  which  soldiers  belong. 
The  1st  corps  is  distinguished  by  a  circular  badge  of 
flannel ;  the  2d  by  a  clover  leaf ;  the  3d  by  a  lozenge, 
or  diamond ;  the  5th  by  a  Maltese  cross ;  the  6th  by  a 
common  cross;  the  11th  by  a  crescent,  or  new  moon, 
and  the  12th  by  a  star.  The  colors,  red,  white  and 
blue,  designate  the  first,  second  and  third  divisions  re¬ 
spectively,  in  every  corps.  Corps,  divisions  and  bri¬ 
gades  are  distinguished  in  the  field  by  the  shape  and 
color  of  the  flags.  Metal  badges  are  generally  badges 
of  honor.” 

A  French  Writer  has  boldly  affirmed  that,  with  the 
exception  of  woman,  there  is  nothing  on  earth  so 
agreeable  or  so  necessary  to  the  comfort  of  man  as  a 
dog.  It  is  certain  that  if  man  were  deprived  of  the 
companionship  and  services  of  the  dog,  he  would  be 
rendered,  in  many  respects,  a  helpless  being.  The  dog 
has  died  in  defense  of  his  master,  saved  him  from 
drowning,  warned  him  of  approaching  danger,  and  has 
faithfully  and  gently  led  him  about  when  deprived  of 
sight.  If  his  master  wants  amusement  in  the  fields  or 
the  woods,  the  dog  is  delighted  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  procuring  it  for  him.  If  man  finds  himself  in  soli¬ 
tude,  his  dog  will  be  a  faithful  companion,  and  may  be, 
when  death  comes,  the  faithful  creature  will  be  the  last 
to  forsake  the  grave  of  his  beloved  master. 

An  Editor  Sold. — The  editor  of  an  English  paper 
was  recently  presented  with  a  6tone,  upon  which  was 
carved  the  following  letters.  The  editor  was  informed 
that  the  stone  was  taken  from  an  old  building,  and  he 
was  requested  to  solve  the  inscription.  It  read : 

Foro  ATT 

Letor  UbTHE 

Irta  IlsAg 

A  In  St — — ■ 

Eminent  men  were  called  to  consult  upon  the  matter 
and  after  an  immense  amount  of  time  consumed,  they 
were  informed  that  the  stone  was — “  For  cattle  to  rub 
their  tails  against !  ” 

A  short  time  since,  as  a  well-known  master  in  a  gram¬ 
mar  school  was  censuring  a  pupil  for  the  dullness  of 
his  comprehension,  and  consenting  to  instruct  him 
in  a  sum  in  practice,  he  said :  “Is  not  the  price  of 
a  penny  bun  always  a  penny?”  when  the  boy  inno¬ 
cently  replied,  “  No,  sir,  they  sell  them  two  for  three 
halfpence  when  they  are  stale.” 

A  Blind  Beggar  recently  begged  of  a  Scotch  inn¬ 
keeper.  He  told  a  pitiful  story.  The  good  wife  fed 
him,  but  Boniface  quietly  put  half  a  crown  in  the  poor 
fellow’s  path.  The  cure  was  complete.  The  beggar 
stopped  for  the  coin,  miraculously  received  his  sight, 
and  a  basting. 

Frequenters  of  concerts  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
beating  time  with  their  feet,  are  reminded  that  the 
Stamp  Act  has  been  been  repealed. 
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Our  Artist  gives  us  this  month  a  very  pretty  picture 
of  a  family  of  Marmots  just  going  to  bed  for  their  win¬ 
ter’s  sleep.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  old  proverb, 
“As  you  make  your  bed  so  must  you  lie,”  is  carefully 
taught  by  the  mothers  to  their  children.  They  live 
way  up  in  the  Alps,  and  when  the  cold  weather  comes 
they  begin  to  feel  so  sleepy  that  even  the  little  ones  are 
ready  to  go  to  bed,  and  don’t  cry  when  the  time  comes 
to  be  all  tucked  in  nicely  for  their  long  night.  When 
the  spring  opens,  and  the  sun  shines  again,  they  are  as 
bright  and  well  as  ever.  I  have  no  doubt,  though,  that 
they  make  a  hearty  breakfast  on  the  stores  of  good 
things  which  were  laid  up  the  fall  before,  for  they  must 
be  pretty  hungry.  I  am  afraid  that  some  of  the  little 
ones  that  we  see  in  our  picture  will  not  look  quite  so 
plump  next  spring  as  they  do  now,  but  then  all  the 
long,  warm  summer  is  before  them  to  grow  fat  in.  If  I 
had  time  I  could  tell  you  a  long  story  about  one  of 
these  little  ones  who  had  a  great  curiosity  to  know 
what  was  going  on  while  the  rest  were  sleeping,  and 
tried  to  keep  herself  awake  to  see ;  but  she  found  that 
God  knew  best  what  was  good  for  her,  and  that  she 
only  made  great  trouble  and  sorrow  for  herself  in  try¬ 
ing  to  have  her  own  way.  He  had  taught  her  to  lie 
quietly,  and  had  made  the  rest  pleasant  for  her,  but  the 


world  outside  was  all  awake  and  noisy,  and  the  bustle 
and  the  cold  nearly  killed  her.  Indeed,  she  would  have 
died  had  she  not  finally  curled  herself  up  in  the  best 
place  she  could  find,  and  so  got  half  her  sleep.  I  know 
you  would  feel  very  sorry  for  her  if  I  could  tell  you 
what  a  hard  time  she  had ;  but  you  would  agree  with 
me  that  it  would  have  been  much  better  if  6he  had 
lain  down  with  the  rest  and  not  run  around  where  she 
knew  she  ought  not  to  go. 


Tse  Precious  Little  Plant.— Two  little  girls, 
Bridget  and  Walburga,  went  to  the  neighboring  town, 
each  carrying  on  her  head  a  heavy  basket  of  fruit  to  sell 
for  money  enough  to  buy  the  family  dinner.  Bridget 
murmured  and  fretted  all  the  way,  but  Walburga  only 
joked  and  laughed.  At  last  Bridget  got  out  of  ail 
patience,  and  said,  vexedly:  “How  can  you  go  on 
laughing  so?  Your  basket  is  as  heavy  as  mine,  and 
you  are  not  one  bit  stronger.  I  don’t  understand  it !” 

“Oh!”  said  Walburga,  “it  is  easy  to  understand.  I 
have  a  certain  little  plant  that  I  put  on  the  top  of  my 
load,  and  it  makes  it  so  light  I  hardly  feel  it.  Why 
don’t  you  do  so  too  ?  ” 

“  Indeed !”  said  Bridget,  “it  must  be  a  very  precious 
little  plant !  I  wish  I  could  lighten  my  load  with  it ! 
Where  does  it  grow  ?  Tell  me.  What  do  you  call  it  ?” 

“It  grows,”  replied  Walburga,  “  wherever  you  plant 
it  and  give  it  a  chance  to  take  root,  and  there’s  no 
knowing  the  relief  it  gives.  Its  name  is  Patience.” — 
Herder. 
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HEALTH  0*  FARMERS’  FAMILIES. 


In  the  Agricultural  Report  for  1862,  there  is  an  arti¬ 
cle  by  Dr.  W.  W.  Hall,  on  “  The  Health  of  Farmers’ 
Families,”  in  which  he  gives  some  startling  statistics 
as  to  the  prevalence  of  insanity  and  ill-health  among 
our  agricultural  community.  One  cause  of  this  is,  he 
thinks,  eating  improperly,  too  fast,  too  much,  and  too 
often.  Another  is  the  want  of  mental  cultivation ;  that 
the  farm  work  is  allowed  to  be  routine  only,  with  to 
little  mental  stimulus  for  a  sound  body  or  a  sound 
mind. 

The  second  part  of  Dr.  Hall’s  article  has  some  plain 
talk  in  it  which  we  hope  will  not  be  of  use  to  our  read¬ 
ers,  but  we  make  some  extracts  from  it  to  show  how 
the  lot  of  a  farmer’s  wife  is  viewed  by  a  physician.  He 
says: 

“  It  is  perhaps  safe  to  say,  that  on  three  farms  out  of 
four  the  wife  works  harder,  endures  more  than  any 
other  on  the  place;  more  than  the  husband,  more  than 
the  ‘farm-hand,’  more  than  the  *  hired  help’  of  the 
kitchen.  Many  a  farmer  speaks  to  his  wife  habitually 
in  terms  more  imperious,  impatient,  and  petulant  than 
he  would  use  to  the  scullion  of  the  kitchen  or  to  his 
hired  man.” 

And  this  in  the  presence  of  her  children  and  servants, 
which  increases  her  hardships  as  it  renders  her  author¬ 
ity  less,  as  the  “  man  of  the  house”  is  more  emphati¬ 
cally  its  head  in  domestic  matters,  on  a  farm  than  any 
where  else. 

Another  unkiudness  is  in  the  neglect  of  attending  to 
little  things  about  the  house.  Letting  a  broken  pane 
of  glass  remain  unreplaced  and  allowing  the  roof  to 
leak  for  months  together  so  that  a  bucket  must  be 
placed  or  the  floor  washed  after  \  rain ;  or  giving  only 
green  wood  for  cooking,  and  instead  of  having  conve¬ 
nient  pumps,  make  a  walk  to  a  spring  a  dozen  times  a 
day  a  necessity.  With  all  this  neglect  on  his  part,  the 
farmer  expects  his  wife  to  be  perfect  in  her  depart¬ 
ment,  and  visits  any  failure  with  reproaches  both  loud 
and  deep.  The  care  of  a  sick  child  at  night  must  not 
delay  the  breakfast  in  the  morning,  or  the  breaking 
down  of  the  butcher’s  cart,  or  an  accident  to  some  of 
the  cooking  utensils  which  he  promised  to  attend  to, 
but  has  forgotten ;  or  a  slow  servant  girl,  or  none  at 
all— form  no  excuse  for  a  want  of  punctuality  in  din¬ 
ner,  and  do  not  spare  the  wife  one  word  of  reproach  for 
her  neglect.  Dr.  Hall  says  further  that  “  it  is  incalcu¬ 
lably  better  to  have  the  potatoes  and  other  vegetables 
gathered  and  placed  in  the  cellar  or  in  an  outhouse  near 
by  in  the  early  fall,  so  that  the  cook  may  get  at  them 
under  cover,  than  to  put  it  off  week  after  week,  until 
near  Christmas,  compelling  the  wife  and  servants,  once 
or  twice  every  day,  to  leave  a  heated  kitchen,  and  most 
likely  with  thin  shoes,  go  to  the  garden  with  a  tin  pan 
and  a  hoe,  to  dig  them  out  of  the  wet  ground  and 
bring  them  home  in  slosh  or  rain.”  And  fourthly, 
that  “no  farmer’s  wife  who  is  a  mother  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  do  the  washing  of  the  family;  it  is  perilous 
to  any  woman  who  has  not  a  vigorous  constitution. 
The  farmer,  if  too  poor  to  afford  help  for  that  purpose, 
had  better  exchange  a  day’s  work  himself.” 


In  addition  to  these  suggestions  for  the  physical 
health  of  the  farmer’s  wife,  Dr.  Hall  makes  some  with 
regard  to  other  things  which  men  are  disposed  to 
regard  even  more  lightly.  He  urges  farmers  to  visit 
with  their  wives  not  after  a  long  urging  on  the  wife’s 
part,  and  a  grumbling  on  that  of  the  husband,  but  let 
him  leave  his  work  cheerfully,  dress  himself  up  and 
take  an  afternoon  now  and  then  for  enjoyment  and 
relaxation. 

All  women,  he  says,  are  naturally  neat  and  tidy — are 
inclined  to  make  the  house  and  the  surroundings  “nice, 
while  in  men  the  original  barbarism  crops  out  con¬ 
stantly,  and  when  a  wo  man’ is  not  allowed  to  cultivate 
this  taste,  but  is  always  compelled  to  see  things  soiled 
and  slovenly,  she  really  suffers  and  her  character  will  in¬ 
evitably  deteriorate — she  will  lose  her  temper  and  her 
good  looks.”' 

“What  adds  to  the  better  appearance  of  the  person 
elevates ;  what  adds  to  the  better  appearance  of  a  farm 
increases  its  value  and  the  respectability  of  the  occu¬ 
pant  ;  so  that  it  is  always  a  good  investment,  morally 
and  pecuniarily,  for  a  farmer  to  supply  his  wife  gener¬ 
ously  and  cheerfully,  according  to  his  ability,  with  the 
means  of  making  her  family  and  home  neat,  tasteful, 
and  tidy.  A  bunch  of  flowers  or  a  shilling  ribbon  for 
the  dress,  or  a  few  pennies’  worth  of  lime  or  a  dollar’s 
worth  of  paint  for  the  house,  may  be  so  used  as  to 
give  an  impression  of  life,  of  cheerfulness,  and  of 
thrift  about  a  home  altogether  beyond  the  value  of  the 
means  employed  for  the  purpose.” 

One  suggestion  more  and  we  leave  these  considera¬ 
tions  to  our  readers:  if  they  know  of  any  of  their  neigh¬ 
bors  who  come  under  our  author’s  condemnation  and 
they  can,  send  them  this  copy  of  the  Farmer 

“Many  a  farmer’s  wife  is  literally  worked  to  death 
in  an  inadvertent  manner  from  want  of  reflection  or 
consideration  on  the  part  of  her  husband.  None  can 
understand  better  than  he,  in  plowing,  or  sowing,  or 
harvest  time,  that  if  a  horse  gets  sick,  or  runs  away,  or 
is  stolen,  another  must  be  procured  that  very  day  or 
the  work  will  inevitably  go  behindhand.  He  does"not 
carry  the  same  practical  sense  into  the  kitchen  when 
the  hired  help  leaves  without  warning  or  becomes  dis¬ 
abled,  although  he  knows  as  well  as  any  man  can 
know  that  ‘  the  hands’  will  expect  their  meals  with  the 
same  regularity,  with  the  same  promptness,  and  with 
the  same  proper  mode  of  preparation  ;  but,  instead  of 
procuring  other  ‘  help’  on  the  instant,  he  allows  him¬ 
self  to  be  persuaded,  if  the  ‘  help’  is  sick,  she  will  get 
well  in  a  day  or  two,  or  in  a  week  at  furthest,  and  it  is 
hardly  worth  while  to  get  another  for  so  short  a  time.  If 
the  ‘help’  has  taken  ‘French  leave’  his  mind  fixes  on  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  very  busy  time,  and  neither  he  nor  a 
single  hand  can  be  spared,  or  that,  in  the  course  of  a 
week,  some  one  will  have  to  go  to  town  for  some  other 
purpose,  and  both  these  matters  can  be  attended  to  at 
the  same  time.  Meanwhile  the  wife  is  expected  not  only 
to  attend  to  her  ordinary  duties  as  usual,  but  somhow 
or  other  to  spare  the  time  to  do  all  that  the  cook  or 
washerwoman  was  accustomed  to,  that  is,  to  do  the 
full  work  of  two  persons,  each  one  of  whom  had  already 
quite  as  much  labor  to  perform  as  she  could  possibly 
attend  to.  The  wife  attempts  it.  By  herculean  etiorts 
all  goes  on  well.  The  farmer  perceives  no  jar,  no  hitch 
in  the  working  of  the  machinery,  and,  because  no  com¬ 
plaint  is  uttered,  thinks  that  everything  is  going  on 
without  an  effort.  Meanwhile  time  passes,  and  (infi¬ 
nite  shame  on  some  of  them)  they  begin  to  calculate 
how  much  has  been  saved  from  servants’  wages,  and 
how  much  less  food  has  been  eaten,  and  because  still 
no  complaint  is  made,  the  resolution  quietly  forms  in 
the  mind  to  do  nothing  until  she  does  complain  ;  but, 
before  that  takes  place,  she  falls  a  victim  to  her  over¬ 
exertions,  in  having  laid  the  foundation  for  weeks  and 
months  of  illness, "if  not  of  a  premature  decline  and 
death.” 
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We  offer  Cash  Prizes  to  the  amount  of  one  hun- 
and  thirty-seven  dollars  to  those  who  get  up  the  eight 
highest  lists  of  subscribers  to  the  Genesee  Farmer  for 
1864.  The  time  for  competing  for  these  liberal  Cash 
Prizes  expires  on  the  15th  of  March.  There  is  yet 
plenty  of  time  to  compete  for  them.  There  is  scarcely 
a  single  reader  of  the  Genesee  Farmer  who  could  not,  by 
a  little  personal  effort  among  his  friends  and  neighbors 
at  this  time,  soon  get  up  a  club  large  enough  to  secure 
one  of  these  Cash  PHzes. 

There  seems  to  be  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of  our 
agents  aud  friends  to  compete  for  these  prizes.  Each 
one  seems  to  think  it  will  be  useless  for  him  to  com¬ 
pete — that  he  stands  no  chance  of  taking  a  Prize.  The 
result  is  that  few  compete  for  these  Prizes,  and  they  arc 
taken  by  very  small  clubs.  We  do  not  know  of  more 
than  three  persons  who  are  at  present  competing  for 
the  Cash  Prizes.  The  majority  of  our  agents  seem  to 
prefer  taking  the  Specific  Premiums.  But  it  would  be 
well  for  them  to  wait  and  see  if  they  do  not  take  a  Cash 
Prize  before  sending  for  the  books,  &c.,  which  we  offer 
for  a  definite  number  of  subscribers.  If  they  do  not 
take  a  Cash  Prize,  they  can  still  have  the  Specific 
Prize  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

- - 

Form  Clubs !— Form  Clubs  !— Form  Clubs  ! 

To  clubs  of  six  and  upwards,  we  send  the  Genesee  Far¬ 
mer  for  fifty  cents  a  year,  (which  barely  pays  for  the 
white  paper  and  the  cost  of  printing,  setting  up  type, 
&e.)  We  find  from  experience  that  the  circulation  of 
the  paper  depends  more  on  the  efficiency  of  our  friends 
who  consent  to  act  as  agents  than  on  all  other  things 
put  together,  and  we  would  again  ask  every  one  who 
wishes  to  encourage  the  circulation  of  a  cheap  and  reli¬ 
able  agricultural  and  horticultural  journal,  to  act  as 
agent  for  the  Genesee  Farmer.  Let  a  club  be  formed  at 
every  post  office  at  which  a  paper  is  now  taken.  If  you , 
kind  reader,  can  not  attend  to  this  matter,  will  you 
oblige  us  by  inducing  some  young  man  to  act  as  agent 
for  us.  Tell  him  who  would  be  likely  to  subscribe, 
and  aid  him  all  you  can.  We  have  never  before  offered 
such  liberal  premiums  to  all  who  are  disposed  to  in¬ 
crease  the  circulation  of  the  Genesee  Farmer.  Show 
bills  and  subscription  lists  are  sent  free  to  all  who 
desire  them. 

- - 

Miner’s  Domestic  Poultry  Book. 

This  work  containing  two-hundred  and  fifty-four  pages 
and  illustrations,  with  over  one  hundred  engravings  of 
the  different  varieties  of  fowls,  geese,  ducks,  turkeys, 
&c.,  &c.,  is  sent,  prepaid ,  by  return  mail,  to  any  person 
who  gets  up  a  club  of  eight  subscribers  to  the  Genesee 
Farmer  for  1864,  at  our  lowest  terms  of  50  cents  a  year  l 


Webster’s  XI nalbridged.  Dictionary. 

It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  last  page  of  this 
number  that  we  add  to  our  list  of  premiums  this 
month  a  copy  of  Webster’s  Unabridged  Dictionary, 
new  pictorial  edition.  Any  one  sending  us  forty  sub¬ 
scribers  to  the  Genesee  Farmer  for  1864,  at  our  lowest 
club  rates  of  50  cents  each,  will  recieve  a  copy  of  this 
splendid  work,  free  of  all  charge.  We  need  say  nothing 
in  regard  to  the  importance  of  a  good  dictionary  to 
every  young  man,  and  it  is  equally  unnecessary  to  com¬ 
mend  this  new  edition  of  Webster.  It  contains  2,500 
illustrations,  and  the  definitions  of  words  are  confes¬ 
sedly  unsurpassed. 

The  Postage  on  tlie  Mural  Annual, 

We  are  informed  that  some  postmasters  charge  post¬ 
age  on  the  j Rural  Annual.  This  is  an  imposition.  Not  a 
copy  of  the  work  is  sent  out  that  is  not  prepaid  in  full. 
The  Annual ,  weighing  only  4  oz.,  is  allowed  by  the  new 
postage  law  to  go  for  two  cents.  This  is  prepaid  by  us 
by  stamps,  in  all  cases.  It  formerly  weighed  but  three 
ounces  and  was  allowed  to  go  for  one  cent.  Our  friends 
should  see  to  it  that  they  are  not  charged  postage  on 
the  Rural  Annual. 

- - 

Clioice  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds. 

A  dollar  package  of  choice  Flower  and  Vegetable 
Seeds  will  be  sent  to  any  one  who  gets  up  a  club  of  six¬ 
teen  subscribers  to  the  Genesee  Farmer  for  1864.  Also 
a  free  copy  of  the  Farmer  and  Rural  Annual  for  1864. 
The  seeds  will  be  ready  in  a  few  weeks,  and  will  be 
sent  prepaid  by  mail.  Our  friends  who  wish  these  seeds 
should  mention  it  at  the  time  they  send  in  their  clubs. 


Tlie  Manual  of  Agriculture. 

This  new  work  by  Emerson  &  Flint  of  Massachusetts, 
is  one  which  should  be  read  and  studied  by  every  young 
farmer  in  the  United  States.  It  will  be  seen  by  refer¬ 
ence  to  our  premium  list,  on  the  last  page  of  this  num¬ 
ber,  that  we  send  it,  prepaid ,  by  return  mail,  to  any  one 
who  gets  up  a  club  of  twelve  subscribers  to  the  Genesee 
Farmer ,  at  50  cents  a  year. 


Tlie  Rural  Annual  for  1864. 

The  present  number  of  the  Rural  Annual  and  Horti¬ 
cultural  Directory  is  said  to  be  the  best  yet  published. 
We  want  every  reader  of  the  Genesee  Farmer  to  have  a 
copy  of  this  number  of  the  Rural  Annual.  We  hope 
all  our  agents  will  club  it  with  the  Farmer.  To  clubs, 
with  the  Farmer ,  it  is  sent,  prepaid,  for  15  cents. 

■ - o - 

Cook’s  Sugar  Evaporator. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  are  interested  in  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  maple  sugar  will  do  well  to  send  to  Messrs. 
Blymyers,  Bates  &  Day,  of  Mansfield,  Ohio,  for  one  of 
their  circulars  describing  Cook’s  Sugar  Evaporator.  It 
is  decidedly  the  most  simple,  economical  and  efficient 
evaporator  we  are  acquainted  with.  Several  corre 
spondents  of  the  Genesee  Farmer  who  have  used  them 
write  us  that  they  give  the  highest  satisfaction. 
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Notes  on  tlieWeather  from  October  15th,  1863, 
to  January  16tls,  1  864.— Results. 

As  the  power  of  the  sun  is  the  great  mover  of  the 
changes  in  the  atmosphere,  its  revolution  and  diffusion 
of  caloric  must  approximate  to  uniformity.  Hence  the 
seasons  of  summer  and  winter,  as  well  as  day  and  night, 
seed-time  and  harvest,  follow  the  great  natural  laws  of 
the  Creator.  The  uniformity  amidst  the  variety  is  the 
substance  of  the  results  given  by  the  meteorologist. 

The  heat  of  the  first  half  of  October  was  only  half  a 
degree  below  the  general  average,  and  of  the  last  half 
was  one  degree  above  that  mean ;  so  that  the  mean  of 
the  month  w&s  48.5° — about  half  a  degree  above  the 
average.  The  warmest  in  the  last  half  was  78°  on  the 
18th,  the  hottest  day,  or  65.3°.  The  coldest  was  on  the 
29th,  being  23°,  but  the  28th  was  the  coldest  day,  83.7°. 
A  great  frost  on  the  29th.  The  water  fallen  in  the 
month  measured  2-72  inches — a  very  moderate  quantity ; 
and  the  streams  are  rather  low  and  rain  expected. 

The  autumnal  scenery  has  been  as  splendid  as  usual, 
and  the  varigated  coloring  appeared  before  any  frost,  as 
it  commonly  does.  The  latter  harvest  is  abundant,  and 
the  farmer  gets  adequate  prices.  The  exportation  of 
apples  East  and  South  is  vast,  and  more  than  130,000 
barrels  passed  through  our  Weigh-lock  in  the  last  week. 
October  has  been  a  pleasant  month. 

The  next  day  after  the  snow-storm  at  St.  Louis,  the 
temperature  there  was  24°  in  the  morning,  and  rose  not 
above  cypher  during  that  day.  The  storm  moved  east¬ 
ward  across  Illinois,  and  considerable  snow  fell  in  In¬ 
diana.  The  stbrm  was  less  in  Ohio,  and  in  this  vicinity 
only  rain  fell — on  the  22d  a  little,  but  early  on  the  23d 
considerable — 0.72  inch.  The  cold  periods  in  August, 
September  and  October  were  much  colder  west  and 
cast  ,of  the  Mississippi  than  we6t  apd  east  of  Lake 
Erie,  and  their  movement  was  from  west  to  east,  slowly. 

November  gave  us  five  warm  days  for  a  beginning, 
then  a  week  of  cool  weather  followed  by  warmer  to  the 
end  of  the  first  half.  The  average  was  42.7°,  or  1.5° 
above  the  general  mean.  The  hottest  noon  was  the 
14th,  63°,  which  was  the  hottest  day,  being  54°. 
Weather  variable  as  November  is,  giving  us  rain,  hail 
and  snow  on  the  6th.  An  inch  of  snow  fell  on  the  9th 
and  10th,  soon  to  be  melted ;  on  the  14th  and  15th  fell 
considerable  rain,  so  that  the  water  fallen  in  this  half 
was  1.63  inches.  The  Genesee  rose  some  by  the  earlier 
rains,  and  more  by  that  of  the  15th  and  the  day  before, 
though  the  earth  drank  in  the  greater  portion.  Of 
course  the  mud  has  been  sufficient,  though  it  was  frozen 
on  the  morning  of  the  11th  from  the  low  temperature 
of  the  10th. 

Apples  have  continued  in  demand,  and  there  have 
been  exported  North  and  East  from  Monroe  county 
very  nearly  500,000  barrels,  and  from  Orleans  county, 
west  of  this,  278,000  barrels.  Bought  at  an  average  of 
$1.50,  the  farm  has  proved  highly  remunerative. 

Of  the  last  half  of  November  the  average  was  37.8°, 
or  3.4°  above  the  general  average,  and  as  the  first  half 
was  1.5°  above  also,  the  mean  heat  of  the  month  was 
£0.3°,  or  2.4°  above  the  general  average.  The  coldest 
morning  was  20°  on  the  30th,  the  coldest  noon  26°  on  the 
30th,  which  was  the  coldest  day,  22°.  The  hottest  noon 


of  the  last  half  was  56°  on  the  19th,  and  morning  47° 
on  the  20th,  and  hottest  day  49.7°,  the  19th,  and 
hottest  evening  on  the  same  day,  54°.  The  warmth 
and  pleasantness  of  the  month  has  been  called  uncom¬ 
mon.  This  is  true ;  but  the  average  of  November  for 

1849  was  46.7°,  and  very  fine  ;  of  1840  was  42.7°,  and  of 

1850  was  42.2°.  The  rain  of  the  month  was  2.37  inches. 

But  the  springs  are  still  low.  ' 

December  opened  cold,  as  November  had  closed  cold. 
But  the  weather  soon  became' warm,  and  the  avorage  of 
the  first  half  was  32.30°,  or  1.4°  above  the  general 
average.  The  noon  of  the  4th  was  53°,  and  of  thp  13th 
was  50°.  The  morning  of  the  12th  was  the  coldest,  12°, 
and  of  the  7th  18°.  The  weather  has  been  pretty  va¬ 
riable,  yet  called  pleasant,  with  very  little  snow,  and 
the  canal  uhfrozen  until  the  12th,  and  again  free  from 
ice  on  the  14th.  The  water  of  the  month  was  0.92 
inch — a  very  small  quantity  for  the  half  month.  The 
Genesee  rose  some. 

The  barometer  has  varied  much  and  with  rapidity. 
Since  June  1st  the  range  has  been  between  29  and  30 
inches  to  December.  In  this  half  month  the  range  has 
been  between  30.06  inches  on  the  6th  and  7th,  and  28.68 
inches  on  the  14tlq,  when  a  heavy  gale  began  in  the  af¬ 
ternoon  and  swept  furiously  over  us  for  more  than  a 
day,  followed  by  cold.  This  wind  and  change  began  at 
St.  Louis  a  day  earlier,  and  passed  across  the  country  to 
the  Atlantic.  The  chief  rain  was  on  the  13th  and  14th, 
and  on  the  15th  the  barometer  stood  at  29.70  inches, 
having  risen  in  a  day  more  than  one  inch.  This  storm 
extended  over  the  country,  with  high  wind  and  rain. 

As  the  mean  of  the  first  half  of  December  was  32.3°, 
or  1.4°  above  the)  general  average,  and  the  mean  of  the 
last  half,  25.4°,  was  only  just  below  the  average,  the 
mean  of  the  month  was  28.7°,  or  half  a  degree  above 
the  general  mean.  The  weather  had  been  quite  fine, 
and  the  month  closed  in  moderate  weather  and  with 
fine  wheeling. 

The  coldest  was  7°  on  the  25th,  and  the  warmest  40° 
on  the  29th.  The  canal  has  continued  fast  frozen  from 
the  16th. 

The  average  temperature  of  1863  was  47.3°,  and  for 
twenty-seven  years  is  47°.  The  annual  means  range 
between  44.7°  in  1843,  and  48.3°  in  1853 — a  range  of  only 
3.6°.  The  greatest  Cold  in  twenty-seven  years  was  20° 
below  zero,  February  6th,  1856 ;  and  in  January,  1857, 
the  maximum  cold  was  16°  below,  though  it  is  rayely 
below  9°  below  cypher.  The  greatest  heat  was  98°  or 
96°.  The  range  of  heat,  then,  in  twenty-seven  years  is 
116°  to  118°. 

For  the  barometer  the  average  of  twenty-six  years  is 
29.54  inches,  the  annual  range  of  means  being  between 
20.44  and  29.63  inches.  The  range  in  all  these  years 
has  been  from  28.24  inches  and  30.47  inches — a  range 
of  2.23  inches.  The  great  depressions  are  attended 
with  high  winds  or  tornadoes,  with  rain  or  snow  often, 
and  sometimes  in  great  quantities. 

The  water  fallen  in  the  year  is  30.09  inches,  and  the 
average  for  twenty-seven  years  is  32.25  inches,  so  that 
we  have  received  about  one-fifteenth  less  than  the 
average. 

The  year  1863  has,  in  this  section,  and  generally  over 
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the  country,  given  us  much  fine  weather,  produc¬ 
tive  seasons,  abundant  harvests,  and  very  general 
health. 

The  first  half  of  January,  1864,  has  been  cold  and 
given  us  much  piercing  wind.  The  temperature  began 
at  32°  in  the  morning,  fell  to  16°  at  2.  P.  M.,  and  to  1° 
below  zero  at  9  P.  M.,  with  some  snow  in  the  after¬ 
noon  and  evening,  driven  with  fury  from  the  west. 
Next  morning  the  thermometer  stood  at  4°  below,  and 
rose  to  4°  above  at  noon.  The  first  four  days  were 
cold,  and  the  next  eight  little  warmer.  The  average  of 
this  half  month  is  18.4°,  while  the  general  average  is 
26.2° ;  so  that  the  half  is  7.8°  below  the  average— a  great 
difference.  This  cold  period  began  west  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  and  Lake  Superior,  and  extended  with  great  se¬ 
verity  northward  and  eastward,  but  was  a  dreadful 
storm  at  the  west,  beginning  at  St.  Louis  and  north 
into  Minnesota  on  the  31st  of  December,  and  giving  a 
temperature  from  20°  to  40°  below  zero  over  a  great  ex¬ 
tent — at  Fort  Snelling,  in  Minnesota,  being  50°  below ; 
St.  Paul  38°  below ;  Madison,  Wis.,  39°  below;  Chicago 
22°  below,  and  in  the  suburbs  28°  below ;  St.  Louis  19* 
to  24°  below,  while  10°  below  had  been  the  coldest 
known;  Memphis  10°  below,  and  Cairo  16°  below; 
Louisville,  Ky,  9^°  below;  Indianapolis,  20°  below; 
Buffalo  9°  below ;  Rochester,  4°  below  ;  Oswego  8°  be¬ 
low  ;  and  all  these  on  the  1st  and  2d  of  January.  On 
this  last  day  at  Boston  3°  to  10°  above,  and  at  New 
York  10°. 

- - - 

f  liOss  of  Stock:  from  the  Storm  at  tlie  West. 

The  late  severe  storm  and  cold  weather  at  the  West 
proved  very  destructive  and  injurious  to  domestic  ani¬ 
mals  of  all  kinds,  but  more  especially  to  sheep.  The 
Prairie  Farmer  says : 

In  Sagamon  county  we  were  told  that  Colonel  F. 
Hoppin  lost  430  head  out  of  a  flock  of  between  800  and 
900— and  it  was  at  one  time  rumored  that  his  total  loss 
was  nearly  two  thousand  head ;  but  this  was  thought 
to  be  an  exaggeration. 

James  F.  Hickman,  of  Wolf  Creek,  was  reported  to 
have  lost  111  out  of  1000,  and  Joseph  McCoy,  of  the 
same  locality,  about  200  head.  Many  of  the  wool- 

rowers  there  have  suffered  a  loss  of  from  50  to  200 

ead  of  sheep. 

The  total  loss  in  the  West  of  cattle,  sheep,  swine  and 
poultry  must  be  immense,  and  the  suffering  of  the  poor 
brutes  beyond  all  computation. 

The  Editor  of  the  Farmer ,  in  commenting  on  the 
above,  well  remarks : 

“The  benefit  of  sheds,  stables, 'groves  and  wind¬ 
breaks,  so  long  and  so  earnestly  urged  by  our  agricul¬ 
tural  periodicals,  must  now  come  home  to  all  dwellers 
upon  the  prairies.  In  Cental  Illinois,  where  winters 
are  usually  less  severe  than  here  at  the  north,  the  loss 
in  sheep  has  been  heavy.” 


A  correspondent  of  the  Kansas  Farmer,  a  new  pa¬ 
per  started  recently  started  at  Topeka,  Kansas,  says: 
“In  1856  I  subscribed  for  the  Genesee  Farmer ,  published 
at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  by  Joseph  Harris,  Esq.,  for  fifty 
cents  in  clubs  of  six.  I  have  every  number  since  then. 
Last  year  I  made  over  one  hundred  dollars  (clear)  that 
I  would  not  have  done  if  there  had  been  no  Joseph 
Harris  or  Genesee  Farmer ,  or  some  other  agricultural 
work  that  I  would  have  obtained  the  same  information 
from.” 


Inquiries  and  Answers. 

“  Shall  I  But  a  Farm  in  the  States  ?”  (A  Canada 
West  Farmer.) — We  never  like  to  assume  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  advising  anyone  to  leave  their  native  land  and 
settle  in  another  country.  But  in  your  case  the  change 
from  Canada  West  to  Western  New  York,  so  far  as 
climate,  habits  and  customs  are  concerned,  will  be 
hardly  perceptible.  There  is  this  advantage  in  coming 
to  the  States  at  the  present  time :  one  dollar  of  your 
money  is  worth  over  $1.50  of  ours.  Land  is  little  if 
any  higher  now  than  it  was  before  the  war.  A  farm 
that  you  could  have  bought  three  years  ago  for  $5000, 
can  be  bought  for  the  same  sum  now ;  but  your  $5000, 
when  brought  here,  is  worth  $7,500 — so  that  you  can 
get  the  same  farm  now  $2,500  cheaper  than  you  could 
three  years  ago.  It  is  not  probable  that  this  state  of 
things  will  last  mu6h  longer.  Land  is  already  begin¬ 
ning  to  advance,  and  if  you  design  settling  in  the 
States  the  sooner  you  come  the  better.  If  you  come, 
call  and  see  us.  We  know  of  several  farms  that  can  be 
purchased  to  advantage. 

I  have  got  some  oilcake  for  calves,  and  the  stuff  is 
about  as  hard  as  bricks.  I  do  not  know  how  to  feed  it 
to  them.  If  you  would  inform  me,  you  will  oblige. — 
George  Haight,  Plymouth ,  Wis. 

In  England  oilcake  is  usually  purchased  in  the  form 
of  cakes,  which  are  frequently,  as  you  say,  nearly  as 
hard  as  bricks.  The  farmers  have  machines  for  crush¬ 
ing  it.  In  this  country  it  is  usually  sold  in  the  form  of 
meal.  As  you  are  not  probably  using  a  large  quantity, 
you  might  break  it  with  a  hammar.  In  feeding  it  to 
young  calves  the  best  way  is  to  cook  it.  Let  it  soak 
for  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours  before  cooking  it. 

I  would  like  to  inquire  through  the  columns  of  the 
Genesee  Farmer  what  are  the  hardiest  kinds  of  Jfpple 
trees  for  this  Northwestern  country — it  is  too  cold  for 
many  kinds. — J.  D.  K.,  New  Richmond,  Wis. 

We  think  it  would  be  safe  for  you  to  plant  Red  As- 
trachan,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Early  Harvest,  Far 
meuse,  Golden  Russet,  Roxbury  Russet,  Pomme  Grise, 
Golden  Sweeting,  Gravenstein,  Hawthornden,  Keswick 
Codlin,  Northern  Spy,  Raule’s  Jannet,  St.  Lawrence, 
Tolman  Sweeting.  _ 

A  Canadian. — You  will  find  no  difficulty  in  getting 
work  on  a  farm  in  this  neighborhood.  Business  of 
all  kinds  never  was  more  active  than  at  present,  and 
farmers  are  apprehensive  that  they  will  not  be  able  to 
find  men  enough  to  carry  on  their  operations  in  the 
spring.  You  can  not  do  better  than  to  come  at  once. 
As  you  are  not  a  citizen  of  this  country  you  need  have 
no  fears  of  the  draft. 

Will  some  of  your  readers  inform  me  what  will  cure 
a  mare  that  has  got  a  swelled  hind  leg  from  the  hoof 
up  to  the  hock?  It  has  receiyed  no  injury,  neither 
does  it  discharge  any  matter.  The  swelling  falls  some 
while  travelling,  but  never  disappears.  It  is  a  likely 
young  mare,  four  years  old.  It  is  some  four  months 
since  the  swelling  began. — W.  T.,  North  Hamden ,  N  Y. 


Can  some  one  of  the  many  readers  of  the  Farmer 
give  us  some  information  as  to  who  has  got  the  best 
ditching  plow,  and  where  it  can  be  had ;  also,  what  it 
will  cost  for  stone  draining  instead  of  tile  ? — A  Sub¬ 
scriber,  Mercersburg,  Pa. 
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A  Subscriber,  Dawn  Mills,  Canada  West. — We  can 
send  you  the  Horse  and  Ms  Diseases  by  mail  for  one 
dollar. 

A  Learner. — The  “Bee  man”  yon  saw  at  the  State 
Fair  is  K.  P.  Kidder,  of  Burlington,  Yt.  We  believe 
his  hives  give  good  satisfaction.  You  can  obtain  fur¬ 
ther  information  by  addressing  him  as  above. 

E.  D.  Wright,  Pierpont,  Ohio. — You  will  find  a 
treatise  on  the  culture  of  tobacco  in  the  Rural  Annual 
for  1863.  You  will  also  find  several  articles  on  the 
6ame  subject  in  the  Genesee  Farmer  for  1863-3. 


What  will  cure  the  “  snifters”  in  sheep? 

Could  you  give  us  a  good  design  for  a  convenient 
spring-house  ? 

How  can  we  exterminate  lice  on  sheep? — W.  A.  B., 
North  Hope,  Pa. 

- ♦  - 

The  Markets. 

Office  of  the  Genesee  Farmer.  ) 
January  29, 1864.  j 

Grain  of  all  kinds  has  again  advanced.  Wheat  is  now  10  cents 
a  bushel  higher  than  it  was  at  this  time  last  year :  Eye  is  full  30 
cents  higher;  Oats  are  20  cents  higher,  and  Corn  full  35  cents  a 
bushel  higher  than  at  this  time  last  year— and  prices  were  then 
higher  than  they  had  been  for  several  years.  These  remarks  arc 
based  on  the  current  rates  in  New  York.  At  the  West  the  ad¬ 
vance  since  last  year  has  been  still  greater.  Thus,  in  Chicago 
at  this  time  last  year,  Corn  sold  at  47  cents  $  bushel,  while  it  now 
brings  96  cents.  Barley  is  not  quite  as  high  now  as  it  was  at  this 
time  last  year.  But  it  will  perhaps  be  interesting  to  put  in  tabu¬ 


lar  form  the  prices  of  some  of  the  leading  agricultural  products  in 


New  York  at  the  present  time  and  at  the  same  time  a  year  ago: 

1863.  1864. 

White  Wheat, . 

$1  70@1  90 

Red  Wheat, . . 

.  1  S5@l  60 

1  52®1  73 

Mixed  Western  Corn, _ 

.  85©  88 

1  25®  1  26 

Rve, . 

Barley,, . 

.  93(35,1  03 

1  27®  1  35 

1  25@1  50 

Oats, . 

Beans,  medium, . 

90©  93 

_  2  25@2  50 

2  50©2  90 

Butter,  State, . 

.  20®  30 

27©  33 

Cheese, . 

13®  16# 

Eggs,  fresh,  $  doz., . 

20®  — 

— @  33 

Turkeys, . 

9®  13 

12®  14# 

Chickens, . 

8®  11 

9®  12 

Ducks, . 

....  11®  15 

10®  13 

Geese, . 

7®  10 

Potatoes, . 

1  63®2  50 

Apples, . 

2  00@3  00 

Clover  Seed,  ^  B> . 

....  11®  11# 

13®  13# 

Timothy  Seed, . 

....  2  25® - 

8  00®3  25 

Flax  Seed, . 

....  2  80@3  00 

8  25@3  35 

Beef, . 

10©  13# 

Sheep,  live  weight, . 

....  - ®  12 

8# 

Hogs,  dead  weight, . 

6®  7 

9®  10 

Hops, . . . 

....  17©  25 

23®  33 

Wool, . 

. . . .  55®  66 

72®  85 

Hay, . 

81  00@32 

Everything  is  higher  than  it  was  at  this  time  last  year  with  the 


exception  of  Barley,  Ducks  and  Sheep.  The  falling  off  in  the 
price  of  Sheep  is  quite  remarkable.  The  highest  price  obtained 
last  week  in  New  York  for  extra  fine  Sheep  was  8%c.  ib,  live 
weight,  while  at  this  time  last  year  a  lot  of  fat  Sheep  were  sold 
at  12c.  lb,  live  weight  As  Wool  is  higher  now  than  it  was 
then,  and  Beef,  Poultry,  Pork,  &c.,  also  higher,  it  is  difficult  to  ac¬ 
count  for  this  falling  off  in  the  price  of  Sheep.  It  is  extremely 
hazardous  to  offer  any  opinion  in  regard  to  future  prices.  Every¬ 
thing  depends  on  the  price  of  Gold  and  the  success  of  our  armies. 
Gold  is  now  1.57 ;  this  time  last  year  it  was  1.50.  By  the  first  of 
March  it  was  1.70,  and  wheat  advanced  25  cents  a  bushel! 

Sheep  last  year  were  lower  the  first  of  March  than  the  first  of 
February,  and  the  same  is  true  of  Beef  Cattle.  Considering  the 
price  of  Wool,  Sheep  are  comparatively  low,  and  it  is  exceedingly 
probable  that  they  will  advance  materially  in  a  few  weeks. 


Special  Notices. 

Annual  fleeting  of  tl»e  New  York  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society  will  be  held  at  the  Capitol  in  Albany  on 
WEDNESDAY,  February  10th,  1864,  at  12  o'clock.  It  is  earn¬ 
estly  desired  that  there  should  be  a  full  representation  of  tho 
County  Societies,  as  well  as  farmers  generally. 

B.  P.  JOHNSON,  Secretary. 

January  1, 1864. 


[From  the  Montreal  Gazette.] 

Coe’s  Superphosphate  of  Liine.-Mr.  Coe  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Matthews,  a  gentleman 
whose  testimony  may  be  taken  as  conclusive  of  the  value  of  tho 
excellent  fertilizer  which  Mr.  Coe  has  introduced  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Agriculturists  of  the  Province : 

“  Montreal,  Nov.  3d,  1863. — Mr.  Coe — Dear  Sir :  I  purchased 
from  you  last  spring  half  a  tun  of  your  Superphosphate  of  Lime. 
I  used  it  on  Indian  Corn,  Mangels,  Turnips,  Carrots  and  Pump¬ 
kins,  and  at  the  same  time  I  used  a  very  powerful  home-made 
manure  »n  similar  roots,  corn,  &c:  The  result  was,  those  ma¬ 
nured  with  the  home-made  fertilizer  produced  very  fine  crops* 
but  those  manured  with  your  superphosphate  far  surpassed 
them  in  weight,  color  and  productiveness  generally.  I  intend 
for  the  future  to  use  it  liberally. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  truly, 

“G.  MATTHEWS.” 


Bound  Volumes  of  tlie  Genesee  Farmer.— We 

have  frequent  inquiries  as  to  how  many  back  numbers  of  tho 
Genesee  Farmer  we  can  furnish.  In  reply  we  would  say,  that 
we  have  a  few  copies  of  the  years  1S45,  ’46,  ’47,  ’48,  ’52,  ’53,  ’55,  ’56, 
’57,  ’58,  59,  ’60,  ’61,  ’62  and  ’63.  We  shall  sell  them  as  long  as  they 
last  at  one  dollar  each,  or  the  whole  fifteen  volumes  for  $14.00. 
They  are  handsomely  bound,  with  a  complete  index  to  each 
volume. 

The  last  six  volumes — 1S58,  ’59,  ’60.  ’61,  ’62  and  ’63 — handsomely 
bound,  with  a  complete  index  and  title  page,  will  be  sent  prepaid 
by  express  on  the  receipt  of  six  dollars. 

The  six  volumes  of  the  Genesee  Farmer,  and  the  complete 
set  of  the  bound  volumes  of  the  Rural  Annual,  will  be  sent 
prepaid  by  express  for  $8.00.  Address 

JOSEPH  HARRIS,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A  few  short  advertisements  of  interest  to  farmers — and  only 
such — will  be  inserted  in  the  Genesee  Farmee  at  twenty -five 
cents  a  line,  or  $2.50  per  square,  or  $25  per  column,  each  insertion, 
payable  in  advance. 


THE  GENESEE  FARMER : 

A  MONTHLY  JOURNAL  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  HORTICULTURE. 
Published  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  by 

JOSEPH  HARRIS. 

Terms — Invariably  in  Advance — Seventy-five  cents  a  year; 
six  copies  for  Three  Dollars,  (only  fifty  cents  each.) 

Postmasters  and  all  Friends  of  Rural  Improvement  are  re¬ 
spectfully  solicited  to  obtain  and  forward  subscriptions. 

The  address  of  papers  can  be  changed  at  any  time. 

Owing  to  the  premium  on  Canada  money,  we  prepay  the 
American  postage  on  all  papers  sent  to  Canada  without  extra 
charge,  when  Canada  money  or  stamps  are  sent.  If  American 
money  is  sent,  12  cents  must  be  added  to  each  subscription. 
Subscription  money  may  be  sent  at  our  risk.  Address 

JOSEPH  HARRIS.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FLOWER  SEEDS — Delaware  Grape  Vines,  Flowering  Plants, 
&c.,  in  variety,  sent  by  mail.  Catalogues  gratis.  Address 
jan4t  H.  B.  LUM,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 


TREES  AND  PLANTS  OF  ALL  KINDS— Decidu¬ 
ous  and  Evergreen ;  Fruit  and  Ornamental  in  all  sizes,  at 
low  rates.  Purchasers  should  send  for  new  Priced  List  for  1864, 
before  purchasing  elsewhere.  Carriage  paid  to  Boston,  Newport, 
and  New  York.  B.  M.  WATSON, 

feb3t  Old  Colony  Nurseries,  Plymouth,  Mass. 
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MiESMAN  W ANTE®— Address  Franklin  Sewing  Ma¬ 
chine  Co.,  Boston  Mass.  febSt 


FARM  WANTEB. — 50  to  200  acres  in  East,  West  or 
Southern  New  York.  Particulars  as  to  soil,  location,  im¬ 
provements,  price,  terms,  &c.,  addressed  to  Box  544,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  may  hear  of  a  purchaser.  feblt* 

TO  AGENTS  AN©  DEALERS  IN  TREES  AN© 

TO  CLUBS. — My  Wholesale  Catalogue  for  1S64  is  now 
ready  Carriage  of  packages  paid  to  Boston,  Newport  and  New 
York.  BVM.  WATSON, 

feb2t  Old  Colony  Nurseries,  Plymouth,  Mass. 

FRESH  GARDEN  SEEDS  FOR  1 854.— Garden¬ 
ers  Market  Gardeners  and  others,  purchasing  Seeds,  m 
small  or  large  quantities,  by  sending  a  list  of  what  they  require, 
and  the  quantity,  will  receive  the  same  by  return  of  mail,  with 
the  lowest  possible  prices  annexed,  for  cash. 

B.  M.  WATSON, 

feb2t  Old  Colony  Nurseries,  Plymouth,  Mass. 

rpHE  CXJIiTIVATlON  OF  THE  CRANBERRY 

I  is  much  more  easy  and  successful  in  the  common  dry  soil 
of  private  gardens,  market  gardens,  or  in  field  culture,  than  in 
the  usual  clumsy  way  in  bogs  and  meadows.  The  yield  last  sea¬ 
son,  in  my  method  of  culture,  was  over  400  bushels  per  acre. 
Explicit  directions  for  cultivation,  with  price  of  Cranberry 
Plants  and  all  other  useful  and  ornamental  Trees,  Plants  and 
Shrubs,  will  be  sent  by  mail.  B.  M.  WATSON, 

febSt  Old  Colony  Nurseries,  Plymouth,  Mass. 

PRERflflUfOT  WS^E. 

a  THE  OPORTO  WINE  was  awarded  the  highest  premium  at 
the  New  York  State  Fair,  1863.  The  OPORTO  is  hardy 
every  where,  and  bears  abundant  crops.  Two  and  three-year 
strong  vines,  $2  to  $4  per  doz.  Agents  Wanted.  Address 
fob  E.  WARE  SYLYESTER,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS  WAI3TED  EVERYWHERE 

BY  THE  AUBURN  PUBLISHING  CO.  for  the  Latest,  Cheap¬ 
est  and  Best  Mastery  ©Et2ie  Rebellion  and  other 
Popular  Works.  Good  men  are  sure  of  $1 50  per  month  if  they 
apply  soon  to  E.  G.  STORKE, 

ian2t  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


AMERICA!5*  POULTERER’S  COftflPAMSOH 

ANEW  EDITION  of  the  above  work,  published  the  present 
(1868)  year,  with  new  illustrations,  large  size,  on  wood, 
may  be  had  by  remitting  to  the  subscriber  $1.50,  the  rctailprice 
including  postage.  Address  C.  N.  BEMENT, 

feb&ap  _ Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


FARIVS  FOR  SALE. 

A  GOOD  FARM  of  110  acres,  near  the  village  of  Yan  Etten, 
in  Chemung  county,  N.  Y.,  14  miles  from  Havanna.  It  is 
good  land,  but  as  A  can  not  attend  to  it  myself;  I  will  sell  it  for 
25  per  acre.  Only  one-third  of  the  purchase  money  need  he 
•aid  down.  The  remainder  can  lie  any  length  of  time  that  is  de- 
JOSEPH  HARRIS,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


paid 

sired. 


FOR  MURSERY^EM. 

FRENCH  PEAR  SEED— Growth  of  1863,  $2.50  per  pound. 
Apple  Seed,  gi'owth  of  1863,  $5.50  per  bushel. 

Angers  Quince,  Manetti  Rose  and  Osier  Willow  Cuttings,  $3.00 
per  1000. 

Red  Cedar,  4  to  12  inches,  $5.00  per  1000. 

A.  G.  HANFORD  <fc  BRO., 

feb2t  Columbus  Nursery,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


SUPERIOR. FARM  LANDI 

QA  f\C\(\  ACRES  AT  LOW  PRICES  and  accommodat- 
ing  terms.  Franklinville  and  Lake  Tract, 
Gloucester  county,  New  Jersey,  25  miles  South  of  Philadelphia, 
on  Railroad  running  from  Philadelphia  to  Cape  May.  In  lots  to 
suit  purchasers.  Circulars  with  reports  of  Solon  Robinson,  Hon. 
Wm.  Parry  and  others,  with  full  informotion,  sent  free  by  ad¬ 
dressing  JOHN  H.  COFFIN, 

or  WM.  ARROTT, 

Franklinville,  N.  J. 
Also,  Improved  Fap.ms,  from  20  acres  upwards.  feb3t 

Blood  Stoek  for  Sale 

BY 

W INTHEOP  W.  C  H  E  N  E  R  Y  , 

Highland  Stock  Farm,  Belmont,  Mass. 

Office,  196  State-street,  Boston,  Mass. 

IMPORTER  AND  BREEDER  OF 

THOROUGH-BRED  AND  TROTTING  HORSES,  DUTCH 
CATTLE,  TEXEL  SHEEP,  ANGORA  (SHAWL) 
GOATS,  IMPROVED  SWINE,  &c.,  &c. 

All  inquiries  promptly  answered.  feb3t 


A  Valuable  Agricultural  Library. 

NEAELY  TWO  THOUSAND  PAGES. 


Over  Five  Hundred  Engravings. 

THE  GENESEE  FARMER 

IS  published  in  one  of  the  best  wheat  and  fruit  regions  of  the 
United  States.  Each_  volume  contains  3S4  royal  octavo 
pages,  handsomely  illustrated  with  engravings,  and  filled  with 
matter  of  interest  to  every  farmer,  fruit-grower  and  horticul¬ 
turist. 

A  complete  set  of  the  last  five  volumes  of  the  Genesee  Farmer 
for  the  years  1858-9,  1S60,  ’61,  ’62  and  ’63,  substantially  bound, 
with  a  complete  index,  will  be  sent  by  express,  prepaid,  for  $5.00. 

The  volume  for  1863  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  by  mail  pre¬ 
paid  for  $1.25;  or  the  Whole  set  of  six  volumes,  (1858-9, 1860.  '01, 
’62  and  ’68,)  will  be  sent  together  by  express,  prepaid,  for  $0.00. 
Address  JOSEPH  HARRIS,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

THE  RURAL  ANNU AL 

AND 

Horibicxil'tii.ral  Directory 

IS  a  little  book  of  120  pages,  published  at  the  commencement 
of  each  year  by  the  Editor  of  the  Genesee  Farmer.  It  was 
started  in  1856,  and  a  new  volume,  containing  entirely  new  mat¬ 
ter,  has  been  published  each  year.  The  complete  set  of  eight 
numbers,  (1856,  ’57,  ’58,  ’59,  ’60,  ’61,  ’62  and  ’68,)  handsomely 
bound  in  two.  volumes,  will  be  sent  to  any  address,  prepaid  by 
mail,  on  receipt  of  $2.50. 

The  six  volumes  of  the  Genesee  Farmer,  (for  the  years  1858, 
’59,  ’60,  ’61,  ’62  and  ’63,)  and  the  complete  set  of  the  Rural 
Annual,  handsomely  bound,  will  be  sent  together  by  express  fur 
$8.00.  Address 

JOSEPH  HARRIS,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


For  th©  Fruit,  Flower  and  Kitchen  Garden. 
1864.  THE  1864. 

GARDENER’S  MONTHLY, 

W.  G.  P.  BRINCKLOE,  PUBLISHER. 

Offices  23  North  Sixth  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Termas  :  $1.5©  a  Year. 
EDITED  BY  THOMAS  MEEHAN. 

THE  MONTHLY  CONTENTS  ARE: 

TNTS — Flower  Garden  and  Pleasure-Ground ;  Fruit  Garden ; 


Hini 

Ye 


Vegetable  Garden;  Window  Gardening. 

Communications — Embracing  the  views  of  the  best  writers  on 
Horticulture,  Arboriculture  and  Rural  Affairs. 

Editorial — Giving  the  Editor’s  views  on  the  important  Horti¬ 
cultural  improvements. 

Scraps  and  Queries— New  Fruits — New  Plants — Domestic 
and  Foreign  Intelligence — Foreign  Correspondence — Hor¬ 
ticultural  Notices. 

With  each  Department  handsomely  illustrated. 

These  general  features  will  be  retained,  and  the  publisher 
pledges  himself  that  no  labor  or  expense  shall  be  spared  to  ren¬ 
der  the  succeeding  issues  of  the  Magazine  every  way  worthy  of 
the  favor  with  which’  his  previous  efforts  have  been  amply  re¬ 
warded. 

SEND  FOR  A  SPECIMEN.  feb2t 


EVERGREENS. 

FROST  &  CO.,  Proprietors  of  the  Genesee  Valley  Nurseries, 
Rochester ,  N.  Y.,  have  the  largest  stock  of  Hardy  Ever¬ 
green  Trees  in  this  country  for  sale  <it  low  rates  in  the  Spring 
of  1864. 

They  have  sizes  sufficiently  large  to  produce  an  immediate 
effect,  which  have  been  transplanted  two  to  four  times;  also 
an  immense  stqck  of  Medium-sized  Plants. 

Nurserymen  are  particularly  desired  to  inform  themselves  of 
their  stock  of  smaller  sizes  "from  6  to  12  inches  high  up  to  2 
feet,  once  to  twice  transplanted,  and  suitable  for  transplanting 
again  into  nursery  rows. 

Their  stock  mainly  consists  of  White  and  Hemlock  Spruce, 
and  Norway  Spruce,  Firs,  English  Junipers ,  Red  Cedar,  Bal¬ 
sam  Firs,  Austrian  and  Scotch  Pines,  American  and  Siberian 
Arbor  Vitae,  etc.  Different  sizes  of  each  kind. 

Catalogues  containing  Prices  for  the  same  offered  in 
quantities,  per  dozen  and  per  thousand  sent  on  request. 

Address  FROST  &  CO., 

febSt  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


1  AA  OR  MORE  may  he  made  by  any  local  Agent  selling 
JLvJv/  the  OPORTO*  Grape  Vines.  The  wine  has  receiv¬ 
ed  three  first  premiums.  For  Agent-terms  address 
feb3t  E.  WARE  SYLVESTER,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 
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SAPONBFiSR, 

OR  CONCENTRATED  LYE 

FAMILY  SOAP  MAKER. 

W  ARmflbes  prices;  Saponifier  helps  to  reduce  them.  It 
makes  Soap  for  Four  cents  a  pound  by  using  your  kitchen 
grease. 

CAUTION !  As  spurious  Lyes  are  offered  also,  be 
careful  and  only  buy  the  Patented  article  put  up  in  Iron 
cans,  all  others  being  Counterfeits. 

PENNSYLVANIA  SALT  MANUFACTURING  CO,, 
Philadelphia — No.  127  Walnut  Street, 
ja  Pittsburg— Pitt  Street  and  Duquesne  Way.  6t 


“  GET  THE  BEST.” 

Webster’s  Unabridged  Dictionary, 


A  BOOK  OF  PERMANENT  VALUE, 
ad 

Hazard. 


Glad  to  add  my  testimony  in  its  favor. — Pres.  Walker ,  of 
Havard. 

"Til  very  scholor  knot's  its  value. —  W.  II.  Prescott ,  the  Ilis- 
Pi  tor  km. 

al  he  most  complete  Dictionary  of  the  Language. — Dr.  Dick , 
.  of  Scotland . 

The  best  guide  of  students  of  our  Language. — John  G.  Whit¬ 
tier. 

He  will  transmit  his  name  to  latest  posterity. — Chancellor 
Kent. 

Etymological  part  surpasses  anything  by  earlier  laborers. — 
George  Bancroft. 

Bearing  relation  to  Language  the  Principia  does  to  Philoso¬ 
phy.—  Elihu  Burritt. 

Tin  xcels  all  others  in  defining  scientific  terms. — President 
_Dj  Hitchcock. 


o  far  as  I  know,  best  defining  Dictionary. — Horace  Mann. 

ake  it  altog< 

OrVwepist. 


rp  ake  it  altogether,  the  surpassing  work. — Smart ,  the  English 


SOLD  BY  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 

“  GET  THE  BEST.”  GET  WEBSTER, 

feblt  G.  &  C.  MERRIAM,  Springfield,  Mass. 


CHEESE  VATS  FOR  FACTORIES, 
Roe’s  Patent  with  Cooper’s  Improvement. 

T:iESE  VATS  having  been  in  extensive  use  in  Neno  York , 
Ohio  and  Vermont,  for  the  past  five  years,  and  having  been 
fully  tested  in  Factories  from  100  to  700  Cows  in  Jefferson  and 
Oneida  Counties  the  past  season,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  they  are  equally  well  adapted  to  Factories  as  ordinary 
dairies. 

They  are  the  only  Vat  offered  to  the  public  in  which  you  can 
heat  evenly,  and  control  the  heat  instantly,  and  at  pleasure. 

We  refer  to  over  Fifteen  Hundred  Dairymen,  now  using  them 
tn  New  York  and  Vermont.  Manufactured  exclusively  by 

H.  &  E.  COOPER,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

N.  B. — They  are  the  best  made  and  cheapest  Vat  in  the  mar¬ 
ket.  feb4t 


BONE  DUST. 

“rpHE  CHEAPEST  AND  BEST  MANURE  IN  THE 
A  WORLD.” — Constantly  on  hand,  in  large  or  small  quan¬ 
tities,  warranted  pure  and  of  the  best  quality,  made  from  fresh 
bones  gathered  from  the  slaughter  houses  in  Rochester.  Price 
from  $15  to  $20  per  tun,  according  to  fineness.  Orders  respect¬ 
fully  solicited.  Address  JOSEPH  PRESTON, 

je’63-ly  Box  2072,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


A  40-ACRE  FARM  BN2MICHICAN. 

FORTY  ACRES  OF  WOOD-LAND — Heavily  timbered,  near 
Wyandotte,  a  few  miles  from  Detroit,  Mich.  Will  be  sold 
cheap.  JOSEPH  HARRIS,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


PENSIONS,  BACK-PAY, 

BOTirVTY,  PRIZE  MONEY, 

A  ND  ALL  CLAIMS  growing  out  of  the  war,  collected  on 
A  reasonable  terms,  and  with  no  unnecessary  delar,  at  the 
ARMY  INFORMATION  AND  LICENSED  CLAIM  AGENCY 
of  GEORGE  C.  TEALL.  Office,  No.  6  EAGLE  HOTEL 
BLOCK,  corner  Buffalo  and  State  streets. 

Having  devoted  my  entife  attention  to  the  business  from  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  I  offer  my  services  to  the  public,  confident 
that  my  success,  and  my  facilities  for  prosecuting  claims,  are 
equal  to  those  of  any  man  in  the  State. 

THE  LAWS  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  PAYMENT  OF 
$100  Bounty  to  the  Heirs  of  Soldiers  who  die  in.  service,  to 
be  paid* in  the  following  order:  1st,  to  the  Widow;  2d, 
Child;  3cL,  Father;  4th,  Mother;  5th,  Brothers  and  Sisters. 
The  first  in  order  surviving  (resident  of  the  United  States) 
being  entitled. 

$100  Bounty  to  Soldiers  Discharged  on  expiration  of  two 
years'  service,  or  on  account  of  wounds  received  in  battle. 
Pension  to  disabled  Soldiers  and  to  Widows,  Mothers,  (depen¬ 
dent  on  the  son  for  support,)  Orphan  Children  and  Or¬ 
phan  Sisters,  (under  10  years  old.) 

Pay  to  Officers  “  on  leave' 1  and  to  Discharged  Soldiers. 

Prize  Money  to  Officers  and  Men  capturing  prizes. 

Rations  to  Men  on  Furlough  and  Prisoners  of  War. 

All  Military  Claims  collected  at  this  Agency. 

Money  Advanced  on  Final  Statements,  Pension  Certificates 
and  Bounty  Certificates. 

Information  concerning  Soldiers  in  the  Army,  &c. 

Artificial  Legs  or  Arms  at  expense  of  Government. 

Exemption  Papers,  Assignments,  Affidavits.  Ac. 

CS*"  No  Agent  can  prosecute  claims  without  License. 

Letters  promptly  answered. 

No  matter  where  you  live,  if  you  have  a  claim  write  me  a  let¬ 
ter  and  information  will  be  furnished. 

Address  (with  stamp)  GEORGE  C.  TEALL, 

feb’64-ly  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FROST  &  CO., 

GENESEE  VALLEY  NURSERIES, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

PARTIES  who  diesire  to  purchase  Fruit  Trees,  Ac.,  also  Or¬ 
namental  Trees  and  Plants  in  large  or  small  quantities, 
are  solicited  to  inform  themselves  of  our  stock  and  prices,  as  they 
will  be  supplied  at  favorable  rates. 

Our  Nurseries  contain  upwards  of  Three  Hundred  Acres, 
which  enables  us  to  fill  orders  even  of  the  most  extensive  char¬ 
acter,  and  particular  attention  is  given  to  smaller  orders. 

Catalogues  with  prices  furnished  upon  application  ou  receipt 
of  a  three-cent.  postage  stamp  for  each,  as  follows : 

No.  1.  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits. 

No.  2.  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Ornamental  Trees,  Plants,  Ac. 
No.  4  Wholesale  Catalogue  for  those  who  wish  to  buy  in  large 
quantities.  FROST  A  CO.. 

feb2t  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Knox  Fruit  Farm  and  Nurseries. 

OUR  NEW  CATALOGUE  OF 

SMALL  LR,TTXTS, 

WITH  PRICES  FOR  SPRING  OF  1864,  and  Dr.  John  A. 

Warder’s  Report  to  the  Cincinnati  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  of  a  visit  to  our  grounds  during  the  Strawberry  and  Grape 
seasons,  giving  descriptions  of  varieties,  modes  of  culture.  A<l, 
are  now  ready,  and  will  bo  sent  to  all  applicants  enclosing  stamp. 
feb2t  J.  KNOX,  Box  155,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Twenty-Five  Cents  a  Year  I 
THE  CULTURIST, 

A  HANDSOMELY  ILLUSTRATED  MONTHLY  AGRI¬ 
CULTURAL  and  Horticultural  Journal.  16  pages  royal 
quarto.  Will  be  furnished  to  subscribers  for  the  trifling  sum' of 
Twenty-Five  Cents  a  Year.  A  three-cent  stamp  additional  to 
prepay  postage,  entitles  the  sender  to  a  Superb  Photograph 
(album  6ize)  as  a  premium.  No  charge  for  specimen  copies.  Ad¬ 
dress  S.  M.  SPANGLER, 

feblt  No.  25  N.  6th  street,  Philadelphia. 


CHOICE  NURSERY  STOCK 

AT  WHOLESALE. — I  offer  for  sale  75,000  very  choice  three 
and  four  year  old  Apple  Trees,  comprising  all  the  desira¬ 
ble  and  popular  varieties  of  summer,  fall  and  winter  fruit.  Also, 
a  jmoderate  quantity  of  Cherry  and  Peach  Trees,  Currants,  Ac., 
all  of  which  I  offer  to  dealers  and  growers  of  nursery  stock  at 
the  lowest  market  prices.  For  Catalogues  and  further  particu¬ 
lars  address  G.  C.  BUELL, 

feb3t  (Assignee  of  J.  O.  Bloss  &  Co.,)  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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RURAL  EMPIRE  CLUB. 

This  engraving  is  a  good  representa¬ 
tion  of  an  ordinary  sized  head  of  the 
Nepaul  or  Beardless  Barley.  The 
small  figures  at  the  bottom  of  the  cut 
represent  the  naked  kernel  and  the 
chaff  or  husk  that  envelopes  a  single 
grain.  This  grain  is  a  native  of  Ne- 
pauL  and  was  found  in  the  gulches  of 
the  Himalaya  Mountains,  a  few  feet  be¬ 
low  the  line  of  perpetual  snow ;  it  is  as 
heavy  as  wheat,  and  quite  as  light  col¬ 
ored  as  the  Mediterranean;  it  sepa¬ 
rates  from  the  chaff  by  any  process  of 
threshing  as  easily  as  wheat  or  rye ;  it 
grows  to  the  hight  of  three  to  four  feet, 
and  yields  a  bountiful  crop. 

We  will  mail  one  head  of  this  Bar¬ 
ley  to  any  address  on  the  receipt  of  a  3 
cent  stamp  or  stamped  envelop. 

Any  person  desiring  to  present  a 
friend  in  any  part  of  the  country  with 
a  head,  can  do  so  by  sending  me  the 
address  and  a  stamp. 

We  have  three  new  kinds  of  grain  in 
one  package,  mixed,  which  can  be 
easily  separated,  viz : 

Ncpanl  Barley  from  the  Himalaya 
Mountains,  entirely  free  from  beards— 
a  curiosity. 

Poland  Oats — large,  white,  heavy  and 
productive,  ten  days  earlier  than  com¬ 
mon  sorts. 

Wild  grain  from  Olympia,  Washing¬ 
ton  Territory,  entirely  new  to  this 
country. 

For  twenty-five  cents  we  will  send 
four  ounces  of  the  mixed  grain  above 
mentioned. 

On  receipt  of  one  dollar  we  will  mail 
one  of  the  following  packages,  post¬ 
paid,  to  any  postoffice  in  the  Loyal 
States  or  Territories,  viz: 

6  pounds  Chili  Potatoes,  free  from 
rot  and  very  productive. 

6  pounds  long  8-rowed  White  Flint  Corn — a, valuable  field  va¬ 
riety. 

1  pound  long  S-rowed  White  Pop  Corn — the  best  variety 
known. 

60  plants  of  the  Great  Austin  or  Shaker  Seedling  Strawberry. 
60  plants  of  the  Triomphe  de  Gand. 

60  plants  of  the  Westchester. 

60  plants  of  the  Bartlett. 

All  to  be  delivered  early  next  spring. 

Or  we  will  send  one  year  from  next  spring  the  same  number  of 
either  the  Col.  Ellsworth,  Monitor,  Brooklyn  Scarlet,  or  Bussell's 
Mammoth  Prolific. 

We  have  a  few  pairs  of  the  celebrated  Hew  England  Bronze 
Turkeys  at  .$7  per  pair.  They  will  be  delivered  to  the  Express 
Company  in  a  good  coop  with  feed  for  their  journey  for  $1.  Eggs 
By  express  at  $1.25  per  dozen. 

Orders  should  be  sent  in  before  the  first  of  May.  Address 

I.  W.  BRIGGS, 

febit  West  IVtacedon,  N.  Y. 


New  Flower  Seeds. 

J.  m.  THORBURN  &  CO.’S 

ANNUAL  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE 

OF 

Flower  Seeds  and  French  Hybrid  Gladiolus 

FOB 


Ho!  for  the  Sugar  Camp. 


COOK’S  SUGAR  EVAPORATOR 

Is  more  successful  than  any  other  Evaporating  Apparatus,  be¬ 
cause, 

1.  It  secures  a  more  rapid  Evaporation,  thereby  producing  a 
more  perfectly  crystalized  and  brighter  colored  sugar. 

2.  It  is  a  self-deficator,  and  dispenses  with  the  use  of  chemicals 
and  filterer,  thereby  retaining  all  the  native  richness  of  the 
Maple. 

3.  It  enables  the  operator  to  maintain  an  intense  heat  without 
danger  of  scorching — the  use  of  the  running  transverse 'stream 
obviating  all  danger. 

4.  It  saves  one-half  the  fuel. 

5.  It  may  be  either  portable  or  stationary.  The  portable  may 
be  transported  by  two  men,  and  is  always  ready  to  work. 

Testimonials. 

“  Surpasses  my  expectations,  and  even  your  recommendations. 
*  *  Sugar  at  least  20  per  cent,  better.” — Orange  Buck,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Vt.,  October ,  1863. 

“The  thing  long  desired  by  sugar  makers.  *  *  Will  not 
color  the  sugar  and  syrup.  *  *  Evaporates  rapidly,  and  takes 
but  little  fuel.” — IIakmon  Beeciiee,  Jfinesbury ,  Vt. 

“Never  saw  as  nice  sugar  made  before.  *  *  Those  who  wish 
to  make  the  best  sugar  should  try  Cook’s  Evaporator.” — Giles 
A.  Barbee,  Cambridge ,  Vt.,  October,  1863. 

“  I  have  two  groves.  In  one  I  use  Cook’s  Evaporator,  and  in 
the  other  the  common  [pan.  The  sugar  made  on  the  Cook.  Pan 
sells  for  two  cents  per  pound,  more  than  the  other.  *  *  Great 
saving  of  fuel.” — Daniel  Gove,  Lincoln,  Addison  Co.,  Vt.,  1868. 

Press  Notices. 

Commended  as  best  by  the  Genesee  Farmer,  Sew  England 
Farmer,  Itural  New-Yorker,  American  Agriculturist,  Ohio 
Farmer,  and  the  Agricultural  Press  generally. 


Send  for  Circulab  ;  also,  the  Sorgo  Hand  Book  for  1864, 
shortly  to  be  issued. 

BLYMYEES,  BATES  &  DAY, 
febit  Mansfield,  Ohio. 


Vick’s  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Seeds 

AND 

Guide  to  the  Flower  Garden  for  1864. 

MY  NEW  CATALOGUE  AND  FLORAL  GUIDE  is  now 
published  and  ready  to  send  out.  It  contains  accurate 
descriptions  of  the  leading  Floral  Treasures  of  the  world,  with- 
FULL  and  plain  directions  for  SOWING  SEED,  TRANSPLANT¬ 
ING  and  GENERAL  CULTURE.  Also,  a  list  of  Choice  Seeds 
for  the  VEGETABLE  GARDEN,  with  necessary  instructions  for 
Planting  and  Culture. 

My  New  Catalogue  and  Floral  Guide  is  a  beautiful  work 
of  fifty  large  pages,  illustrated  with  twenty -fin:  e  fine  engravings, 
and' one  splendid  Colored  Plate  of  the  Double  Zinnia.  It  will 
be  sent,  postage  paid,  to  all  who  apply  inclosing  ten  cents. 

Address  feb  JAMES  VICK,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


1864, 

has  just  been  published,  and  will  be  mailed  to  applicants  free  of 
[postage. 

Send  also  for  our  CATALOGUES  of 

Vegetable  and  Agricultural  Seeds. 

TRADE  LISTS  for  Dealers  on  application  to 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO., 

febit  15  John  street,  N.  Y. 


FARMER  WANTED, 

S  FOREMAN  on  a  large  farm,  where  he  will  be  required  to 
board  the  hands  and  take  charge  of  the  men,  stock  and 
farm,  under  the  direction  of  the  owner. 

A  cottage,  mostly  furnished,  garden  spot,  firewood,  and  the 
keeping  of  a  cow  will  be  provided. 

To  a  person  of  great  energy  and  industry,  the  advertiser  offers 
a  good  home  and  a  very  desirable  situation ;  but  no  answer  will 
receive  attention  unless  accompanied  with  the  best  of  references 
from  practical  farmers.  A  family  without  children  preferred. — 
Address  Box  2  I  4,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  febit 


IOO  BUSH.  PURE  SORGO  SEED, 

SELECTED  WITH  GREAT  CARE — Uuinjured  by  frost,  and 
from  a  crop  the  Juice  of  which  weighed  10%  and  11% 
dry  Beaume.  Those  wanting  from  this  lot  must  order  early. 

BLYMYERS,  BATES  &  DAY, 

Mfs.  Cook’s  Evaporator, 

febit  Mansfield,  Ohio. 


CRAPE  VINES. 

HE  demand  for  our  Vines  is  rapidly  increasing  every  season. 
Parties  wishing  to  purchase  the  coming  spring  would  do 
well  to  order  early,  as  the  demand  promises  to  exceed  the  sup¬ 
ply.  Send  for  CATALOGUE,  enclosing  stamp. 
feb2t  J.  KNOX,  Box  155,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 

ROCHESTER  CENTRAL  NURSERIES. 

SEND  FOR  A  CATALOGUE,  AND 

ORDER  YOUR  TREES  DIRECT. 

GREAT  INDUCEMENTS 


BUY  THE  BEST 


The  Railway  Horse- Power  Awarded 


FIRST  PREMIUM 
At  the  New  York  State  Pairs  of  1860  and  1862 


To  Citizens,  Farmers,  Orchardists,  and  all  Tree- 
Planters. 


JUST  ISSUED — A  New  Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  of 
Rochester  Central  Nurseries,  which  should  be  consulted  by 
every  one  wishing  to  purchase 

Fruit  or  Ornamental  Trees,  Vines,  Shrubbery,  &c. 

Parties  sending  for  our  Catalogue  and  signifying  a  desire  to 
purchase ,  either  in  large  or  entail  quantities ,  will  be  supplied 
with  SPECIAL  TERMS  OF  SALE.  By  these  terms  it  will  be 
seen  that  it  is  greatly  to  the  interest  of  purchasers  to  order  di¬ 
rectly  from  our  Nursery,  instead  of  obtaining  them  by  the  agency 
of  other  parties. 

1st.  By  this  method  you  will  obtain  your  trees  cheaper. 

2d.  There  will  be  less  risk  in  obtaining  the  varieties  you 
order. 

The  New  Illustrated  Catalogue  contains  a  great  amount  of  in¬ 
formation  on  the  subjects  of  Fruits,  Trees  and  Flowers-— their 
description  and  qualities,  proper  modes  of  transplanting,  training 
and  cultivation.  Inclose  a  two-cent  stamp  for  prepayment  of 
postage.  Address  C.  W.  SEELYE, 

janlt  Rochester  Central  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


CATTLE, 

MORSES,  SHEEP  AND  SW5NE. 

FKOM  MY  HEEDS  AND  STOCK  OF 

S  II  O  It  T  HORNS, 

DEVONS  AND  AYRSHIRE  S, 

THOROUGH-BRED  &  TROTTING  HORSES. 


SOUTH  DOWN  &.  SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP, 

AND 

Essex  Swine, 

Carefully  selected  and  mostly  from  recent  importations,  I  will 
sell  a  few  choice  animals.  For  particulars  address 
dec'63eomtf  ]  A.  B.  CONGER, 

Waldberg,  near  Haverstraw,  N.  Y. 


INK.  INK.  INK. 

TURNER’S 

COMMERCIAL  INK, 

Manufactured  at  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  (RETAIL)  BY  ALL  STATIONERS,  GROCERS,  *C. 

WHOLESALE  ORDERS  carefully  packed  in  boxes  and  for¬ 
warded  without  delay  to  any  part  of  the  country. 

Orders  respectfully  solicited. 

Further  particulars  can  be  obtained  by  addressing 

JOHN  TURNER,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Office -on  Buffalo  street,  opposite  Arcade.  oc’63-tf 


BLOOMINGTON  NURSERY,  ILL. 

-4  r*  r\  ACRES  APPLE  TREES — Best  stock  ever  offered — $30 
lOU  to  $60  per  1000.  Also,  Pears,  Grapes,  Small  Fruits, 
with  general  assortment  Ornamentals,  Nursery  Stocks,  &c. — 
80,000  Tulips,  with  Hyacinths,  Crocus,  &c.  Plant  in  foil.  Send 
red  stamp  for  catalogue.  F.  K.  PHCENIX. 

ocSt  Bloomington,  Ill. 


TILE  MACHINE. 

npHE  BEST  MACHINE  IN  AMERICA.  Send  for  a  Circular 
_J_  containing  description.  A.  La  TOURETTE, 

nov'63-ly  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 


OHIO  STATE  FAIR  1863, 

As  it  also  has  at  emery  State  and  County  Fair  at  which  the 
Proprietors  have  exhibited  it  in  competition  with  others, 
running  with  low  elevation  and  slow  travel  of  team. 

COMBINED  THRESHERS  AND  CLEANERS, 

Threshers,  Separators,  Wood  Saws,  See . 

All  of  the  best  in  market.  The 

THRESHER  AND  CLEANER 

Also  received  the  First  Premium  at  the  Ohio  State  Fair,  1863, 
runs  easy,  separates  the  grain  clean  from  the  straw,  cleans  quite 
equal  to*  the  best  of  Fanning  Mills,  leaving  the  grain  fit  for  mill 
or  marke  t. 

For  Price  and  description  send  for  Circulars,  and  satisfy 
yourself  before  purchasing.  Address 

R.  &  M.  HARDER, 

jan2t  Cobleskill,  Schoharie  county,  N.  Y. 


The  Original  Howe  Sewing  Machine. 

RECENT  and  important  improvements  having1  been  put  to 
this  Machine  renders  it  now  the  most  perfect  before  the 
public,  and  persons  at  a  distance  can  order  a  Machine  with  a 
guarantee  of  its  prompt  and  safe  delivery,  and  that  they  will  be 
able  to  manage  it  to  their  entire  satisfaction.  No  more  breaking 
needles!  No  more  missing  stitches!  No  trouble  in  making  any 
garment,  however  delicate  or  heavy,  on  the  same  Machine,  either 
in  cambric,  cloth  or  leather.  No  person  should  think  of  pur¬ 
chasing  a  Sewing  Machine  without  first  seeing  this — the  latest 
and  greatest  triumph  of  the  original  inventor  of  the  Sewing  Ma¬ 
chine. 

£2?”  Send  for  a  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  styles  and  prices.  A 
few  responsible  Agents  would  be  dealt  with  liberally.  Address 
THE  HOWE  SEWING  MACHINES. 

43T  Broadway,  New  York, 

Or  E;  Strain,  General  Agent  for  Monroe  county,  117  Main  street, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  *  jy'62-21t 


je’63-ly 


PREPARE  FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS. 


BOOKSELLERS,  FANCY  GOODS  DEALERS, 
and  the  Public,  will  please  remember  that  there  is  no 
other  Gift  which  compares  with  the  CRAIG  MI¬ 
CROSCOPE  and  MOUNTED  OBJECTS, 
being  tan  endless  source  of  amusement  and  instruc¬ 
tion.  Over  200  dozen  Microscopes  and  700  dozen  ob¬ 
jects  have  been  sold  within  a  year  by  the  Boston 
Agent  alone.  This  Microscope,  in  brass,  is  mailed, 
postage  paid,  for  $2.25;  or  with  six  beautiful  mount¬ 
ed  objects  for  $3 ;  or  with  twenty-four  objects  for  $5. 
In  hard  rubber,  for  50  cents  in  addition  to  the  above 
prices.  A  liberal  discount  to  the  trade.  Address 
HENRY  CRAIG.  182  Center  street,  New  York. 


-  -  IP* 


&  \-,S'*oiLstot>»  -  0*e  *  »  *  wo\e~  A- 

oc  E.  WARE  SYLVESTER,  Lyons  N  Y. 


CHOICE  NATIVE  AND  FOREIGN 

Y"'!  RAPE  VINES. — Luxk  &  Co.  offer  for  sale  a  large  stock  of 
v  T  Native  and  Foreign  Grape  Vines,  including  all  the  rarest 
and  most  valuable  varieties.  Send  for  a  Price  List.  Address 

LENK  <fc  CO.. 

nov'63-tf  Humboldt  Nurseries,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


GRAY  DORKINS,  BRONZE  TURKEYS, 

A  ND  CAYUGA  BLACK  DUCKS— For  sale  bv  the  subscri- 
r\  her  JOHN  It.  PAGE. 

dec3t  Sennett,  N.  Y. 
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A  GREAT  PREMIUM  LIST! 


COMPETITION  OPEN  TO  ALL  ! 


Casls,  Flower,  Vegetable  Seeds. 


— TO  THE  PERSON  sending  us  the  highest  number 
W\J  of  subscribers  before  the  15th  of  March.  1$$4,  at  our 
lowest  club  rates  of  50  cents  each,  we  will  send  Fifty  Dollars 
in  cash. 

yt^OA — TO  THE  PERSON"  sending  us  the  second  highest 
^OU  number  (as  above,)  we  will,  send  Thirty  Dollars  in 
cash. 

Q9A~T0  THE  PERSON  sending  us  the  third  highest 
O  number  (as  above,)  we  will  send  Twenty  Dollars 
in  cash. 

(0j  ^ — TO  THE  PERSON  sending  us  tne  fourth  highest 

in  cash. 


$10 


number  (as  above)  we  will  send  Fifteen  Dollars 

—TO  THE  PERSON  sending  us  th <3  fifth  highest  num¬ 
ber  (as  above,)  we  will  send  Ten  Dollars  in  cash. 


The  terms  of  the  Genesee  Farmer  for  1864  are :  Single  sub¬ 
scribers,  ?  5  Cents  a  year ;  in  Clubs  of  Six  and  upwards,  only 
50  Cents  a  year. 

"We  believe  our  friends  who  act  as  Agents  for  the  Genesee 
Farmer  do  so  from  a  love  of  the  cause.  But  with  a  view  to  in¬ 
duce  them  to  make  a  special  effort  to  increase  our  Subscription 
List  for  1864,  we  offer  the  following 


(dh  — TO  THE  PERSON  sending  us  the  sixth  highest  number 

^pt/(as  above,)  we  will  send  Five  Dollars  in  cash. 


$4 


— TO  THE  PERSON  sending  us  the  seventh  highest  num¬ 
ber  (as  above,)  we  will  send  Four  Dollars  in  cash. 


— TO  THE  PERSON  sending  us  the  eighth  highest  num 
1  her  (as  above,)  we  will  send  Tiieee  Dollars  in  cash. 


liberal  specsfbc  prembums: 

1 .  To  every  person  sending  us  six  subscribers,  at  50  cents 
each,  ($3.00)  we  will  send,  prepaid  by  return  mail,  a  copy  of  the 
Rural  Annual  for  1S64. 

2.  To  every  person  sending  us  eight,  at  50  cents  each  ($4.00,) 
we  will  send,  prepaid  by  return  mail,  a  copy  of  Miner's  Domestic 
Poultry  Book. 

3 .  To  every  person  sending  us  ten  subscribers  at  our  lowest 
club  rates  of  50  cents  each  ($5.00,)  we  will  send  a  copy  of  Rod¬ 
gers'  Scientific  Agriculture,  pr,  if  preferred,  a  copy  of  the  Gene¬ 
see  Farmer  for  1864,,  and  also  a  copy  of  the  Rural  Annual  for 
1864,  prepaid  by  mail. 

4.  To  every  person  sending  us  twelve  subscribers  at  50  cents 
each  ($6.00)  we  will  send  prepaid  by  mail  a  copy  of  Emerson  & 
Flint  s  new  book,  The  Manual  of  Agriculture. 

5 .  To  every  person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers .  at  50  cents 
each  ($3.00,)  we  will  send,  prepaid  by  mail,  One  Dollar  Package 
of  Flower  or  Vegetable  Seeds  of  the  choicest  varieties.  Also,  a 
copy  of  the  Farmer  and  Rural  Annual  for  1864. 

6.  To  every  person  sending  us  eighteen  subscribers  at  50 
cents  each  ($9.00,)  we  will  send  prepaid  by  mail  a  copy  of  Every¬ 
body's  Lawyer ,  or  The  Horse  and  his  Diseases ;  and  also  a  free 
copy  of  the  Farmer  zn&Rural  Animal  for  1864. 

To  every  person  sending  us  twenty  subscribers  at  50  cents 
each  ($10.00,)  we  will  send  prepaid  by  mail  a  copy  of  The  Horse 
and  Ids  Diseases,  Rodger's  Scientific  Agriculture,  and  Miner's 
Domestic  Poultry  Book. !  (If  preferred,  a  copy  of  Everybody's 
Lawyer  will  be  sent  in  place  of  The  Horse  and  his  Diseases.) 

8 .  To  every  person  sending  ns  twenty-four  subscribers  at  50 
cents  each  ($12.00),  we  will  send  the  entire  set  of  the  the  Rural 
Annual  and  Horticultural  Directory  for  eight  years,  hand¬ 
somely  bound  in  two  voliimes,  and  also  a  free  copy  of  the  Farmer 
and  Rural  Annual  for  1S64. 

9.  To  every  person  sending  us  thirty  subscribers  at  50  cents 
each  ($15.00,)  we  will  send  prepaid  by  mail  or  express  a  set  of  the 
Genesee  Farmer  for  1858-9- 60-’61  and  ’62,  handsomely  bound  in 
five  volumes,  together  with  a  free  copy  of  the  Farmer  and 
Rural  Annual  for  1864. 

10.  To  every  person  sending  ns  forty  subscribers  at  50  cents 
each  ($20,)  we  will  send,  free  of  expense,  a  copy  of  Webster's 
Unabridged  Dictionary,  new  Pictorial  Edition. 

CASHPeaZES!  CASH  PRIZES! 

To  create  a  little  emulation  among  our  Agents,  as  well  as  to 
pay  them  as  liberally  as  possible  for  their  efforts  in  our  behalf,  we 
offer  the  following  CASH  PRIZES  to  those  who  got  up  the  largest 
clubs  in  any  part  of  the  United  States  or  Canada: 


Clubs  are  not  required  to  be  at  one  post-office,  or  sent  to  one 
address.  We  send  the  papers  wherever  the  members  of  the  club 
desire.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  club  should  be  sent  in  all  at 
one  time.  Names  can  be  added  at  any  time,  and  all  that  are  sent 
in  before  the  15th  of  March  will  bo  counted  in.  Send  on  the 
names  with  the  money  as  fast  as  they  are  obtained. 

In  sending  money,  if  of  large  amount,  it  is  better  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  draft  on  New  York,  made  payable  to  our  order;  but  small 
sums  may  be  sent  in  bills.  If  the  papers  do  not  come  in  a  fbw 
days,  write  again,  so  that,  if  the  letter  has  miscarried,  the  matter 
may  ho  investigated.  On  these  conditions  money  may  be  sent  at 
our  risk.  Address 

.JOSEPH  HARRIS, 

Publisher  and  Proprietor  of  tho  Genesee  Farmed, 
January  1, 1864.  *  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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WALKS  AIVD  TALKS  ON  THE  FARM.— JVO.  3. 


How  much  there  is  to  be  done  on  a  farm !  What 
a  multitude  of  little  things  to  be  attended  to !  It  is 
almost  impossible  not  to  worry  at  times  when  you 
think  of  the  labors  of  the  coming  spring  and  of  the 
hourly  recurrent  duties  of  the  day :  and  it  is  worry 
and  not  work  that  wears  on  the  constitution. 

Order,  system,  energy  and  promptness  are  the 
great  requisites  to  success  in  farming — as  in  any 
other  business.  I  admire  the  man  that  is  never  in  a 
hurry — that  has  learned  the  great  art  of  “  making 
haste  slowly.”  Solomon  says:  “He  that  hasteth 
with  his  feet  sinneth.”  But  on  the  other  hand  he 
lashes  without  mercy  the  sluggard  and  the  lazy. 
Our  homely  Yankee  adage,  “Be  sure  your  right, 
then  go  a-head,”  expresses  the  true  idea.  Lay  your 
plans  with  thoughtful  deliberation,  and  then  execute 
them  with  energy  and  promptness.  Think  first,  and 
work  afterwards  with  all  your  might. 

I  know  a  good  business  man  who  writes  down  on 
a  slate  every  evening  the  work  to  be  done  on  the 
following  day.  Some  such  plan  would  be  good  on  a 
farm,  though  I  would  not  confine  it  to  the  immediate 
work  to  be  done,  but  would  put  down  every  thing 
that  I  could  think  of  that  will  need  attending  to  for 
a  month  or  so  to* come.  Let  us  jot  down  a  few 
things  now,  just  as  we  can  think  of  them: 

“  Clean,  oil  and  repair  harness. 

Examine  plows,  harroWs,  cultivators  and  other 
implements,  and  have  them  put  in  order. 

“  Prune  apple  trees. 

“  Send  to' the  mill  for  five  tuns  of  plaster. 

“  Draw  bone-dust  from  the  city. 

“  Have  the  hinge  on  the  front  gate  mended. 

“  Get  a  new  reach  for  the  wagon. 

“  Fix  up  the  fences. 

“  Draw  fire-wood  and  saw  it  with  the  machine.” 

Is  that  all  ?  It  does  not  seem  that  it  should  worry 
a  man  very  much ! 

But  there  is  the  stock  tor  be  attended  to,  with 
their  daily  and  hourly  wants.  Make  an  esti¬ 
mate  of  how  much  fodder  you  have  on  hand,  and  be 
careful  that  you  do  not  run  short.  Feed  regularly, 


and  Ho  more  than  the  cattle  and  sheep  will  eat  up 
clean.  John  is  inclined  to  waste  the  straw.  I  can 
|  not  persuade  him  that  it  is  half  as  valuable  as  most 
farmers  regard  it.  The  corn-stalks  are  nearly  all 
used  up,  and  I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  feeding  out 
any  more  hay  than  I  can  help.  But  cows  at  this 
time  of  year  must  have  a  little.  It  will  not  do  to 
let  them  get  poor. 

When  I  told  John  that  I  had  bought  ten  tuns  of 
bone-dust,  and  that  I  was  going  to  put  it  on  the 
fifteen-acre  lot  where  the  corn  was  last  year  and  sow 
it  to  barley,  he  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  remarked 
“  You  know  best ;”  which  I  interpreted  to  mean  that 
he  thought  I  did  not  know  anything.  He  thought 
leached  ashes  were  worth  more  than  bone-dust,  su¬ 
perphosphate  or  guano,  and  he  had  the  fullest  con¬ 
fidence  in  barn-yard  manure. 

But  if  you  can  not  get  the  ashes  and  barn-yard 
manure,  there  can  be  no  harm  in  resorting  to  the 
manufacturers  of  artificial  fertilizers.  They  will  pay 
this  year  if  ever.  There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that 
we  shall  have  high  prices  next  fall,  and  the  only 
reason  why  we  have  not  hitherto  used  as  much 
guano,  superphosphate,  and  other  artificial  manures, 
as  the  English  farmers,  is  that  we  did  not  get  enough 
for  the  produce  to  make  it  pay.  But  we  are  now 
getting  higher  prices  than  the  English  farmers,  and 
we  can  afford  to  take  extra  pains  and  incur  addi¬ 
tional  expense  to  get  an  extra  crop. 

If  you  can  be  sure  of  getting  $1.25  per  bushel  for 
barley,  it  will  pay  to  use  superphosphate  and  guano 
for  this  crop.  From  200  to  300  pounds  per  acre 
will  probably  give  you  10  or  15  bushels  per  acre 
extra,  and  your  land  will  be  in  better  condition  for 
the  next  crop. 

There  are  few  of  us  who  appreciate  the  full  ad¬ 
vantage  of  getting  a  good  crop.  Like  the  mind, 
land  will  be  occupied  with' something.  An  idle 
brain  is  the  Devil’s  workshop,  and  half- cultivated 
land  is  soon  filled  with  weeds.  Raise  a  good  smoth¬ 
ering  crop  of  grain  or  peas,  and  you  will  feel  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  it  for  years.  The  crop  itself  pays  a  hand¬ 
some  profit,  the  land  is  cleaner,  and  the  straw  will 
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enable  you  to  keep  more  stock  and  make  more  ma¬ 
nure.  _ 

In  the  January  number  of  the  Farmer  I  alluded 
to  the  assertion  that  “  every  bushel  of  wood  ashes 
applied  to  the  corn  crop  is  worth  one  dollar,”  and 
gave  an  experiment  made  by  myself,,  where  400 
pounds  of  unleached  hard-wood  ashes  applied  to 
an  acre  of  corn  only  increased  the  yield  half  a  bushel 
over  the  unmanured  acre  adj  oining.  N o w  there  may 
be  instances  where  ashes  have  greatly  benefited  the 
corn  crop.  I  never  doubted  the  fact.  But  to  assert 
that  ashes  are  always  beneficial,  and  that  they  are 
worth  a  dollar  a  bushel  as  manure,  is  to  assert  what 
I  believe  is  not  true. 

But  I  would  not  be  understood  as  recommending 
farmers  to  sell  their  ashes.  In  most  cases  they  are 
worth  more  as  manure  than  the  soap-makers  will 
pay  for  them. 

A  day  or  two  after  the  January  number  of  the 
Farmer  was  out,  an  old  New  England  friend  of 
mine,  now  in  his  ninetieth  year,  remarked : 

“  Your  paper  is  quite  interesting  this  month.” 

Knowing  that,  like  all  other  sensible  men,  he  was 
quite  chary  of  compliments,  I  thought  there  was 
something  more  to  follow. 

“  I  see,”  he  continued,  after  a  few  minutes,  “  you 
do  not  think  much  of  ashes  as  a  manure.” 

“  I  have  made  several  experiments  with  them,”  I 
remarked,  ‘“'and  seldom  found  any  benefit  from 
them.” 

Now  if  any  one  thinks  this  is  a  conclusive  argu¬ 
ment,  he  is  greatly  mistaken.  Farmers  are  great 
sticklers  for  facts ;  but  if  any  one,  who  is  rather 
given  to  making  experiments,  mentions  a  fact  that 
runs  counter  to  their  general  experience,  they  treat 
it  with  no  more  respect  than  a  regular  physician 
would  the  opinion  of  a  quack  doctor. 

So  my  worthy  friend  still  adhered  to  his  old  opinion 
— and  I  do  not  blame  him — that  ashes  were  an  excel¬ 
lent  manure.  He  had  seen  them  used  with  good  re¬ 
sults  for  three-quarters  of  a  century — and  is  one  ex¬ 
periment  to  upset  the  experience  of  a  life-time  ? 

Other  gentlemen  have  spoken  and  written  to  me 
on  the  same  subject,  all  asserting  that  ashes  are  an 
excellent  manure.  Mr.  Bela  Dunbar,  of  North 
Chili,  writes  that  he  has  for  many  years  used  ashes 
on  his  corn,  and  always  found  them  beneficial.  He 
has  put  ashes  on  two  rows  and  then  skipped  two,  and 
so  on  alternately  through  the  field,  and  always 
discovered  a  marked  difference  in  favor  of  the  ashed 
corn,  both  as  regards  color,  growth  and  yield  at 
harvest.  He  says  he  would  not  sell  ashes  for  one 
dollar  a  bushel,  as  he  thinks  they  are  worth  more 
than  that  to  apply  to  the  land. 

In  1855,  he  says,  he  put  a  good  coat  of  compost 
manure  on  his  garden,  and  could  perceive  very  little 


benefit  from  it.  The  following  spring  he  put  on  a 
dressing  of  ashes,  and  the  results  were  wonderful. 
Such  big  beets,  carrots,  melons,  squashes,  & e.,  had 
rarely  been  seen  before ! 

My  opinion  in  regard  to  ashes  is  this :  The  one 
principal  thing  that  we  need  to  make  our  land  rich 
is  ammonia.  To  obtain  this  we  have  to  make  or 
purchase  manures.  Now  there  is  no  way  of  increas¬ 
ing  the  ammonia  in  our  barn-yard  manure  that  does 
not,  at  the  same  time,  increase  the  potash,  phosphates 
and  other  mineral  elements  of  plants  in  greater  pro¬ 
portion  than  the  increase  of  ammonia.  If,  there¬ 
fore,  we  supply  our  soils  with  the  ammonia  neces¬ 
sary  to  produce  maximum  crops,  we  at  the  same 
time  furnish  all  the  potash  and  other  mineral  ele¬ 
ments  that  are  required.  In  fact,  we  furnish  more 
mineral  elements  than  the  crop  requires,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  on  all  farms  where  a  liberal 
system  of  manuring  is  adopted,  our  soils  gradually 
become  richer  in  available  potash  and  other  mineral 
elements  of  plants. 

I  would  not  sell  a  bushel  of  ashes  from  the  farm. 
I  think  they  will  pay  to  use  as  manure,  but  that 
they  are,  as  a  general  rule,  worth  one  dollar  per 
bushel  I  can  not  believe.  I  have  seen  potash  used 
to  a  considerable  extent  as  a  manure  (by  way  of  ex¬ 
periment,)  but  with  the  exception  of  beans  and 
clover  I  have  rarely  seen  any  marked  effect  produced 
by  its  application. 

“  You  think  ashes  are  good  for  beans  ?  ” 

In  Mr.  Lawes’  experiments  potash,  in  connection 
with  other  manures,  proved  useful.  But  the  Eng¬ 
lish  horse-bean  is  a  very  different  plant  from  the 
beans  grown  in  this  country.  I  see  no  reason  to 
doubt,  however,  that  ashes  would  be  a  useful  manure 
for  beans.  At  all  events  I  mean  to  try  them  the 
coming  season. 

I  think  of  planting  beans  in  the  orchard.  It  has 
been  in  grass  for  four  years,  and  I  suppose  the  trees 
would  be  benefited  by  breaking  it  up  and  planting 
some  crop  that  will  be  cultivated  through  the  sum¬ 
mer.  I  was  speaking  to  one  of  our  most  experienced 
fruit-growers  the  other  day,  and  he  said  he  had  a 
young  orchard  that  had  been  in  grass  for  two  or 
three  years  and  the  trees  were  as  thrifty  as  he  de¬ 
sired,  and  in  such  a  case  he  thought  it  better  to  let 
it  lie  in  grass. 

There  seems  to  be  quite/a  diversity  of  opinions  in 
regard  to  the  advantages  of  cultivating  an  orchard. 
Some  contend  that  if  it  is  seeded  down  with  grass 
and  the  land  is  liberally  top-dressed  with  manure, 
the  trees  will  do  better  than  if  the  land  is  plowed 
and  cultivated. 

One  of  our  nurserymen  advised  me  to-day  to  set 
out  a  large  orchard  of  apple  trees  in  the  spring.  I 
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told  him  that  I  thought  it  was  a  poor  time,  as  the 
high  price  of  apples  the  past  season,  and  the  large 
profits  realized  in  this  section  from  good  orchards, 
would  induce  farmers  to  plant  extensively.  But  he 
says  such  is  not  the  case,  and,  as  his  business  gives 
him  a  good  opportunity  to  ascertain  the  facts,  his 
opinion  is  entitled  to  consideration. 

I  know  a  farmer  in  this  section  who  sold  11,000 
barrels  of  apples,  principally  Baldwins,  the  past  sea¬ 
son.  Having  such  a  large  quantity  he  would  doubt¬ 
less  get  the  highest  price  for  them,  and  I  presume  he 
netted  at  least  $15,000  from  his  orchard. 

The  figures  have  a  very  pleasant  look,  but  how 
much  there  is  to  be  done  before  you  can  hope  for 
such  results !  The  land  needs  thorough  preparation. 
The  trees  must  be  set  out,  and  cultivated  and  pruned 
with  care,  and  you  must  wait  six  or  eight  years  be¬ 
fore  realizing  any  returns  for  your  labor.  But  so  it 
is  with  every  good  thing.  You  must  work  and 
wait.  In  the  end,  however,  you  are  pretty  sure  of 
your  reward. 

Beef  cattle  have  advanced  nearly  a  cent  a  pound 
this  week  in  New  York.  The  high  price  of  grain  is 
beginning  to  have  its  effect  on  the  meat  market.  I 
was  at  Chicago  last  week,  and  was  told  that  corn 
had  been  sold  in  Central  Illinois  at  one  dollar  a 
bushel.  No  wonder  that  the  farmers  of  the  West 
have  been  sending  their  cattle  to  market  by  thou¬ 
sands  and  tens  of  thousands. 

Prices  of  nearly  all  kinds  of  farm  produce,  except 
wheat,  are  as  high  in  the  West  as  with  us.  The 
Government  advertised  in  Chicago  for  2,000  bushels 
of  beans.  Bids  were  sent  in  amounting  to  12,000 
bushels,  at  prices  ranging  from  $2.50  to  $3.00,  and 
the  Government  accepted  every  bid  and  took  the  whole 
12,000  bushels  ! 

The  Government  has  just  bought,  at  St.  Louis, 
100,000  bushels  of  oats  at  87  1-2  cents  per  bushel, 
100,000  bushels  of  corn  at  $1.09,  and  3,000  tuns  of 
baled  timothy  hay  at  $29  to  $30  per  tun.  These  are 
high  prices.  We  none  of  us  realize  the  enormous 
consumption  and  waste  of  the  army. 

At  Wyandotte,  in  Michigan,  a  lady  told  me  she 
nad  just  paid  fifty  cents  a  dozen  for  eggs.  At  Spring- 
field,  Ill.,  potatoes  are  worth  $1.25  per  bushel.  But¬ 
ter  sometime  since  was  40  cents  a  pound,  and  eggs  60 
cents  a  dozen.  _ 

The  English  agricultural  papers  continue  to  devote 
much  of  their  space  to  discussions  of  the  relative 
merits  of  the  different  steam  plows.  One  fact  seems 
established:  Steam  cultivation  is  a  success. 

A  company  has  been  formed  in  this  State  for  the 
purpose  of  introducing  steam  cultivation  on  our 
farms.  I  hope  we  shall  see  one  or  more  steam  plows 
at  work  the  coming  season. 


There  are  two  methods  of  increasing  the  produc¬ 
tiveness  of  our  farms.  One  is  by  liberal  manuring, 
and  the  other  by  developing  the  inert  plant-food 
which  lies  in  such  inexhaustible  quantities  in  most 
loamy  soils.  It  is  with  the  latter  object  in  view  that 
steam  cultivation  promises  such  brilliant  results. 
There  are  millions  of  acres  of  land  in  the  United 
States  that  only  require  underdraining  and  thorough 
pulverization  to  make  them  immensely  productive. 
We  want  a  machine  to  scoop  out  the  drains  ready 
for  the  tiles,  and  then  a  steam  plow  or  cultivator  to 
tear  up  and  pulverize  the  soil.  We  shall  have  both 
before  many  years — perhaps  before  many  months — 
have  passed.  _ _ 

I  have  just  been  reading  an  account  of  a  Fen 
farm,  situated  in  one  of  the  dreariest  commons  in 
England,  and  which,  from  producing  nothing  but 
furze  and  ling,  has  been  made  to  yield  crops  of  40 
bushels  of  wheat,  48  bushels  of  barley  and  1,200 
bushels  of  mangold  wurzels  per  acre ! 

The  farm  contains  500  acres.  “On  this  small, 
light  sandy  farm,”  says  the  Editor  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Gazette,  “  a  herd  of  50  to  70  cows  is  milked  for 
the  London  market,  a  dry  flock  of  Hampshire  sheep, 
varying  from  200  to  400  head,  is  fed,  and  hogs  rang¬ 
ing  in  number  from  1,000  to  2,000  have  been  fattened 
annually  up  to  the  average  weight  of  10  to  20  scores 
apiece.” 

In  addition  to'  this  from  16  to  18  farm  horses  are 
kept,  and  the  labor  bill  amounts  to  over  $5,000  a 
year.  Of  course  large  quantities  of  oilcake  and 
grain  are  purchased  for  the  cows,  sheep  and  pigs, 
and  it  is  the  enormous  quantity  of  rich  manure  so 
obtained  that  has  made  the  farm  so  highly  produc¬ 
tive. 

This  is  “  High  Farming,”  but  it  is  not  “fancy” 
farming.  It  is  a  rented  farm,  and  the  occupier  does 
nothing  for  mere  show  and  parade.  He  carrys  on 
the  farm  simply  for  profit. 

One  of  the  most  successful  farmers  in  this  State 
said  to  me  some  time  ago :  “  I  have  always  employed 
a  good  many  men,  and  spent  a  good  deal  of  money 
on  my  farm ;”  and  it  is  so  everywhere.  Sir  Robert 
Brisco  recently  remarked  at  an  agricultural  meeting  : 
“  It  is  a  dangerous  and  too  prevalent  idea  that  land 
gives  the  rent ;  it  is  not  the  land,  but  the  capital 
invested  in  the  land,  aided  by  the  farmer’s  judgment, 
which  gives  the  rent  and  profit.  As  well  might  it 
be  said  that  the  plow  or  the  fork  yields  the  rent. 
Land  can  only  be  viewed  as  a  machine  through 
which  the  farmer  passes  his  capital,  which,  worked 
with  judgment,  will  turn  out  goods  yielding  a  profit.” 

John  Johnston  wrote  me  to-day  that  he  sold  his 
pair  of  steers  on  the  20th  of  January  at  7 1-2  cents 
per  pound,  live  weight.  They  weighed  4,345  pounds 
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He  says  they  gained  about  800  pounds  from  last 
June.  He  fed  them  meal  a  little  over  two  months. 
He  has  had  steers  gain  much  more  than  these.  They 
had  been  worked,  and  did  not  gain  any  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  after  he  got  them. 

MEETING  OF  THE  N.  Y,  STATE  AG,  SOCIETY. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Society  was  held  in  Albany,  Feb.  10-11. 

The  Treasurer’s  Report  shows  a  balance  in  hand 
and  invested  in  United  States  securities  of  nearly 
$4,000,  in  addition,  to  $2,000  appropriated  for  inves¬ 
tigations  in  regard  to  flax,  machinery.  This  sum  re¬ 
mains  on  hand  ready  to  be  awarded  to  any  invention 
worthy  of  the  honor  of  receiving  it. 

Secretary  Johnson  in  his  Annual  Report  congratu¬ 
lated  the  farmers  of  the  State  on  their  comparative 
freedom  from  debt,  and  thought  they  were  generally 
well  prepared  for  the  financial  revulsion  which  was 
sure  to  follow  the  present  inflation  of  prices.  He  al¬ 
luded  to  the  increase  of  emigration  and  to  its  bene¬ 
ficial  influence,  and  thought  it  would  continue.  He 
spoke  in  encouraging  terms  in  regard  to  flax  culture, 
and  read  an  extract  from  an  Irish  paper  showing 
that  flax  cloth  could  be  made  cheaper  than  cotton. 
He  commended  Sanford  &  Mallory’s  flax  dressing 
machine,  which  received  a  special  prize  of  $100  at 
the  Fair  last  year.  Sheep  were  receiving  more  at¬ 
tention,  to  the  manifest  advantage  of  the  farmers. 
The  breed  best  to  keep  depended  on  location. 

He  recommended  holding  another  trial  of  imple¬ 
ments  and  machines.  The  trial  held  in  1852,  at 
Geneva,  had  proved  of  great  advantage.  It  attracted 
much  attention  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 

He-  contrasted  the  first  Fair  of  the  Society  held  at 
Syracuse  in  1841,  with  that  at  Utica  in,  1863.  No 
one  could  doubt  that  the  Society  had  been  of  incal¬ 
culable  benefit  to  the  State.  The  twenty-one  volumes 
of  Transactions  embodied  a  mass  of  valuable  agri¬ 
cultural  information,  which  was  highly  prized  by 
all  intelligent  farmers.  Great  Britain  was  making 
an  effort  to  double  her  crpps  s.o  as  to  be  independent 
of  foreign  supplies,  Can  not  this  be  done  in  .  this 
country  ?  Farmers  were  never  so  prosperous  as  now. 
Mechanical  appliances  for  facilitating  the  labors  of 
the  farm  were  never  more  numerous  or  effective. 
The  crops  .last  year  were  a  full  average. 

He  alluded  to  the  dairy  interest.  The  demapd  for 
American  cheese  in  England  was  on  the  increase, 
and  the  factory  system  was  rapidly  extending  and 
giving  us  a  better  quality  of  cheese.  Our  choicest 
cheese  was  equal  to  the  best  English  dairies. 

He  alluded  to  the  importance  of  fruit  culture,  and 
thought  the  Fruit  Growers’  Society  of  Western  New 
’York  was  second  to  none  in  the  world  in  interest 
and  usefulness. 


On  the  conclusion  of  the  Secretary’s  Report,  the 
usual  committee  of  three  from  each  of  the  eight  ju¬ 
dicial  districts  in  the  State  was  apjx>inted  to  nomin¬ 
ate  officers,  and  recommend  a  place  for  holding  the 
State  Fair.  The  officers  nominated  were  unanimous¬ 
ly  elected,  as  follows : 

President — James  O.  Sheldon,  Ontario. 

Vice  Presidents—  Simon  R.  Bowne,  New  York  ; 
Samuel  Thorne,  Duchess;  Herman  Wendell,  Albany  ; 
T.  L.  Harison,  St.  Lawrence ;  Solon  D.  Hungerford, 
Jefferson  ;  Ralph  Newell,  Delaware  ;  H.  T.  E.  Foster, 
Seneca  ;  Wm.  A.  Bird,  Erie. 

Cor.  Secretary — Benjamin  P.  Johnson,  Albany. 

Pec.  Secretary — Erastus  Corning,  Jr.  “ 

Treasurer — Luther  H.  Tucker.  “ 

Executive.  Committee  —  S.  Campbell,  Oneida  ;  T.  C. 
Peters,  Genesee  ;  Elop  Comstock,  New  York  ;  R.  H. 
Avery,  Madison  ;  S.  R.  Pinckney,  New  York. 

In  regard  to  the  place  of  holding  the  next  Fair 
there  was  a  tie  vote,  twelve  for  Utica  and  twelve  for 
Rochester.  The  decision  of  the  question  was  left  to 
the  Executive  Committee. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  the  Hon.  Stanton  Gould, 
who  was  appointed  by  the  Society  to  visit  the  sor¬ 
ghum  growing  sections  of  the  West,  made  an  inter¬ 
esting  report.  He  found  the  cane  injured  by  frost, 
and  estimates  the  product  of  sugar  and  molasses  at 
not  much  over  half  what  it  was  the  year  previous. 
He  found  little  if  any  sugar  produced  from  the  sor¬ 
ghum,  and  was  not  sanguine  that  it  ever  would  be 
produced  from  the  sorghum  in  any  quantity.  It  will 
produce  excellent  molasses,  where  the  climate  is 
suitable. 

He  found  the  largest  crops  on  the  bottom  lands, 
and  they  escaped  the  frost,  owing  to  their  being  en¬ 
veloped  in  fog.  The  sirup  from  the  poorer  upland, 
however,  is  richer  than  that  from  the  bottom  land. 
In  this  State,  he  thinks  bottom  land  will  be  best  for 
sorghum.  Any  soil  that  will  produce  40  bushels  of 
Indian  corn  per  acre,  will  produce  from  60  to  100 
gallons  of  molasses.  He  heard  of  one  acre  at  Quincy, 
Illinois,  that  produced  500  gallons,  and  another  case 
where  600  gallons  per  acre  was  obtained.  320  gallons 
was  the  largest  yield  he  was  able  to  verify  by  per¬ 
sonal  inspection.  The  climate  in  this  State  is  not 
warm  enough-  for  the  best  success  in  sorghum  cul¬ 
ture.  In  Southern  Ohio  and  Illinois  the  average 
temperature  of  thp  three  summer  months  is  71°, 
while  in  the  Genesee  Valley  it  is  only  66°  ;  and  as  a 
general  rule  the  frosts  in  this  section  are  earlier  than 
in  the  cane  growing  regions  of  the  West.  On  the 
whole,  then,  our  prospect  of  growing  our  own  sirup 
is  not  flattering.  In  regard  to  the  best  time  of  plant¬ 
ing,  and  whether  the  seed  should  be  Boaked  or  not, 
there  was  much  difference  of  opinion.  He  thought 
as  a  rule,  it  should  be  planted  at  the  same  time  as 
Indian  corn — •“  when  the  oak  leaf  is  of  the  size  of  a 
squirrel’s  ear.”  The  seed  should  not  be  covered 
more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep.  Thorough 
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pulverization  of  the  soil  is  of  great  importance.  The 
field  should  not  be  cultivated  after  the  crop  was 
knee-high.  Cane  ripens  better  if  the  suckers  are 
left  on,  but  the  growth  is  less.  If  the  suckers  are 
cut  they  will  start  again.  It  is  better  to  bend  them 
down  and  put  a  little  soil  on  the  ends  to  hold  them. 

The  chinch  bug  attacks  sorghum.  The  best  preven¬ 
tive  is  to  sow  strips  of  buckwheat  and  Hungarian 
grass.  They  will  feed  on  these  crops  and  not  touch 
the  cane. 

He  spoke  highly  of  Jacob’s  Evaporating  Pan. 
The  juice  flows  in  continuously,  as  fast  as  it  evapo¬ 
rates,  not  being  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
deep. 

After  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Gould’s  report,  Dr. 
Fitch,  Entomologist  to  the  Society,  gave  an  interest¬ 
ing  account  of  the  asparagus  beetle,  which  has 
proved  so  destructive  in  the  neighborhood  of  New 
York  city.  He  also  alluded  to  the  cut  worm,  which 
has  proved  so  destructive  to  flax  the  past  season. 
He  thinks  there  are  several  varities  of  cut  worm. 
They  are  most  destructive  in  June,  eating  all  kinds 
of  vegetables.  In  the  autumn  they  burrow  beneath 
the  soil,  where  they  lie  in  a  dormant  state  till  spring. 
They  can  be  killed  by  thawing  and  freezing  them. 
Gradual  thawing  in  the  earth  does  not  hurt  them ; 
but  if  they  are  exposed  so  that  the  sun  thaws  them 
rapidly  they  are  destroyed.  With  this  object  late 
plowing  in  the  fall  is  beneficial.  Early  plowing  in 
the  spring,  if  we  have  freezing  and  thawing  weather 
afterwards,  would  be  useful. 

We  were  not  able  to  be  present  on  the  second  day, 
but  learn  that  there  was  a  good  exhibition  of  grain, 
and  other  products.  The  subject  of  manures  was 
discussed,  and  it  appears  that  the  majority  of  those 
present  were  in  favor  of  spreading  manure  on  the 
surface  as  fast  as  it  was  made  ;  though,  of  course, 
there  were  some  intelligent  farmers  who  disapproved 
of  the  plan. _  _  _ 

Swelled  Leg  on  a  Colt. — On  page  66  of  the 
February  number  of  the  Genesee  Fai'mer  “  W.  T.” 
desires  to  know  how  to  cure  the  swelled  leg  of  his 
colt.  It  can  be  done  by  the  proper  use  of  the  roller 
bandage.  The  bandage  should  be  at  least  six  yards 
long  and  three  inches  wide.  It  should  be  rolled  up 
tight  before  applying,  beginning,  at  the  top  of  the 
hoof,  with  an  equal  pressure  up  to  the  knee  and  back 
again,  so  that  every  part  is  covered  and  put  on 
snugly.  A  few  pins  in  three  or  four  places  will  keep 
it  from  slipping,  as  the  parts  yield  to  the  bandage. 
The  bandage  should  be  kept  on  when  the  horse  is  not 
at  work,  and  applied  as  soon  as  he  is  brought  into  the 
stable.  It  is  better  to  use  the  animal  every  day. 
The  bandage  presses  out  the  effusion  and  gives  tone 
to  the  limb.  I  will  warrant  an  entire  cure  if  properly 
done. — E.  B.  Woodruff,  Morristcnon,  A.  J 


SHORT  SERMONS  FOR  FARMERS— No.  3. 

Neither  say  they  in  their  heart,  let  ns  now  fear  the  Lord  our 
God,  that  giveth  rain,  both  the  former  and  the  latter  rain,  in  hia 
season;  he  re6erveth  unto  us  the  appointed  weeks  of  harvest. — 
Jeremiah,  8:  24. 

The  Prophet  Jeremiah  exercised  his  office  at  a 
time  when  the  Jews  had  relapsed  into  the  grossest 
iniquities.  God  sent  him  to  reprove  his  people  for 
their  sins  and  to  denounce  his  judgments  against 
them  if  they  continued  in  their  sins.  He  had  little 
success  in  his  mission,  though  earnest  in  his  fidelity. 
He  suffered  opposition  and  persecution,  but  nothing 
could  deter  him  from  declaring  fully  and  faithfully 
the  messages  with  which  God  charged  him.  He 
was  so  deeply  and  constantly  afflicted  by  the  obsti¬ 
nacy  of  the  people  and  the  awful  j  udgments  which 
he  was  commissioned  to  denounce  against  them,  that 
he  is  called  the  weaping  prophet. 

In  the  text  the  Prophet  mentions  one  sin,  which 
with  others  was  provoking  the  Divine  judgments. 
The  sin  was  this :  not  recognizing  the  providence  of 
God  in  succeeding  the  labors  of  the  husbandman  in 
abundant  harvests.  They  had  become  so  besotted 
in  sin  that  the  Divine  goodness  in  filling  their  baskets, 
and  their  store  with  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  did  not 
affect  their  hearts  with  gratitude  and  love  to  the 
author  of  their  temporal  blessings. 

The  providence  of  God  is  so  manifest  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  that  the  husband¬ 
man  who  does  not  recognize  and  acknowledge  it, 
must  have  the  eyes  of  his  soul  blinded  by  sin.  If 
his  heart  is  not  affected  by  the  sentiment  of  grateful* 
love  in  view  of  the  Divine  goodness  in  crowning  his 
labors  with  success,  it  must  partake  of  the  vileness 
with  which  the  Prophet  charges  the  Jews  in  the 
context :  “  This  people  hath  a  revolting  and  a  re* 
bellious  heart ;  they  are  revolted  and  gone.” 

No  class  of  men  are  so  constantly  near  God  in  his 
providence  as  farmers.  The  tradesman  and  the 
machanic  are,  of  course,  dependent  for  success  upon 
the  providence  of  God,  but  not  so  immediately  and 
directly  as  the  farmer.  The  rain,  the  dew,  and  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  are  under  the  direct  control  of 
God.  He  sends  the  rain,  the  hail,  the  thunder 
and  lightning,  the  frost  and  the  snow,  the  wind 
and  the  whirlwind.  He  acts  through  second 
causes.  What  we  call  the  laws  of  nature  are 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  uniform  and  regular 
methods  in  which  God  exerts  his  wisdom  and 
power.  In  these  uniform  methods  and  through 
second  causes  he  exerts  his  efficiency  to  a  greater  de¬ 
gree  sometimes  than  at  others.  At  one  time  the 
sun  may  shine  in  a  cloudless  sky  with  far  less  heat 
than  is  given  in  the  same  circumstances  at  another 
time.  It  is  beyond  human  philosophy  to  explain 
this  difference.  But  it  is  easy  of  explanation  upon 
the  philosophy  of  the  Bible,  which  ascribes  all  the 
operations  of  nature  to  the  direct  agency  of  God 
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Who  can  explain,  upon  tlie  principles  of  what  is 
called  natural  philosophy,  why  one  season  is  colder 
one  year  than  the  corresponding  season  of  another 
year?  Why  one  season  is  wet  and  another  dry? 
Why  one  day  the  wind  from  the  N.  W.  is  twenty 
degrees  colder  than  it  is  the  next  day  ?  Why  one 
year  the  farmer  is  overrun  with  grasshoppers  and 
another  year  exempt  ?  One  year  worms  cover  our 
orchards,  and  if  not  destroyed,  their  ravages  seriously 
diminish  the  profits  of  the  farmer.  Another  year  he 
is  exempt  from  their  annoyance.  Who  can  explain 
this  upon  the  principles  of  natural  philosophy  ?  God 
punished  his  ancient  people  by  bringing  upon  them 
the  palmer-worm,  then  the  locust,  then  the  canker- 
worm,  then  the  caterpillar.  Was  this  done  by  a 
blind  law  of  nature  without  the  direct  agency  of 
God  ?  It  could  not  have  been.  So  now  the  ravages 
of  the  fly,  the  wire-worm,  the  curculio  and  of  other 
insects  are  under  the  control  of  God,  which  is  exer¬ 
cised  through  second  causes.  God  can  exert  his 
power,  through  what  we  call  the  law  of  increase,  so 
as  to  multiply  to  an  unlimited  extent  destructive  in¬ 
sects,  or  through  the  same  law  he  can  prevent  their 
pro-creation.  In  accomplishing  these  ends  he  does 
not  work  a  miracle,  for  he  constantly  exerts  his 
power  through  second  causes,  giving  them  at  one 
:ime  a  vigor  and  power  which  he  withholds  at 
another.  He  can  send  rain  in  drought,  or  cause  the 
rain  to  cease.  He  can  send  cold  and  snow  in  seed¬ 
time,  or  he  can  send  warmth  and  fructifying  showers. 
These  things  he  can  do  and  does  without  working  a 
miracle.  A  miracle  is  an  unusual  exertion  of  his 
power — i.  e.,  without  the  intervention  of  second 
causes. 

REMARKS. 

1.  This  subject  shows  us  the  shallowness  of  that 
philosophy  which  teaches  the  uselessness  of  prayer 
for  any  good  dependent  upon  what  is  called  the 
operations  of  the  natural  world.  The  Infidel,  in  his 
ignorance,  says  we  ask  God  to  work  a  miracle  when 
we  ask  him  to  send  rain  in  drought — for  heat  in  a 
time  of  unseasonable  cold — or  for  abundant  crops, 
because  the  world  must  go  on  according  to  fixed  and 
immutable  laws — i.  e.,  these  laws  govern  the  world, 
instead  of  God’s  governing  it.  Would  the  Infidel 
be  willing  to  live  in  a  society  where  inanimate,  un¬ 
intelligent  law  governed,  without  the  agency  of  the 
judicial  and  executive  power  ?  Demolish  our  courts, 
discard  all  executive  officers,  annihilate  our  jails  and 
prisons,  and  let  the  law  remain  in  all  its  innate 
majesty  and  power.  Would  the  Infidel  be  willing 
to  live  in  a  society  in  these  circumstances  ?  And  yet 
he  prefers  to  exclude  God  from  exerting  his  power 
in  nature  and  governing  the  world  by  his  constant 
agency  exerted  through  second  causes.  He  prefers 

je  the  subject  of  a  blind,  unintelligible  and  unin- 
-euigent  something  which  he  calls  the  laws  of 


nature,  rather  than  to  be  under  the  control  of  One 
ever  present,  active,  intelligent,  infinite  Being,  who 
without  a  miracle  can  answer  prayer  for  things  he 
has  promised,  and  which  involve  his  immediate  and 
constant  control  overall  nature. 

The  Christian  exercises  the  profoundest  philosophy 
when  he  prays  for  all  those  influences  in  the  natural 
world  which  are  connected  with  his  well-being.  God 
can  give  them  without  working  a  miracle.  He  often 
has  given  them  in  answer  to  prayer. 

2.  We  see  from  this  subject  that  the  huslmndman 
ought  to  be  a  praying  man.  He  associates  himself 
so  closely  with  the  power  of  God,  exerted  in  crown¬ 
ing  his  labors  with  success,  that  he  acts  in  an  un¬ 
becoming  manner  when  he  restrains  communion 
with  him  upon  whom  he  is  so  immediately  depend¬ 
ent.  There  is  something  sublime  in  a  husbandman, 
after  having  done  his  part  to  produce  a  crop,  bowing 
before  infinite  power  and  goodness,  seeking  a  bless¬ 
ing  upon  his  labors.  The  reflex  influence  of  this 
habit  of  prayer  will  be  seen  in  careful  and  diligent 
culture,  and  in  the  neatness  and  thrift  of  everything 
around  the  husbandman’s  home  and  fields. 


Making  Cheese.— I  keep  a  dairy  of  thirty  cows, 
and  think  of  making  cheese  the  coming  season,  and 
wish  to  make  it  as  easy  as  I  can  for  the  women  folks. 
Now,  will  you  or  some  of  your  correspondents  give 
me  information  as  to  what  is  the  best  way  for  warm¬ 
ing  the  milk  and  setting  the  curd,  and  how  much 
salt  and  runnet  it  wants  to  50  pounds  of  cheese  ? 
If  it  is  right  to  use  a  furnace  to  warm  the  milk  in, 
where  can  it  be  got,  and  what  is  the  cost  of  it  ?  I 
want  all  the  information  I  can  get  about  making 
cheese,  for  it  is  a  new  business  to  me. — Wm.  Ten- 
broeck,  EafSt  Troupesberg,  A.  Y. 


Orinoco  Tobacco.— Mr.  D.  S.  Heffron,  of  Utica, 
N.  Y.,  writes  us  that  he  has  raised  this  new  variety 
of  tobacco  for  two  years,  and  finds  it  at  least  fifteen 
days  earlier  than  the  Connecticut  Seed  Leaf.  In  the 
Country  Gentleman  of  February  11,  E.  A.  King,  of 
King’s  Ferry,  N.  Y.,  states  that  he  raised  it  last  sea¬ 
son,  and  good  judges  pronounced  the  cigars  made 
from  it  equal  to  the  best  Havana.  He  thinks  it  will 
ripen  in  the  coldest  regions  of  this  State. 


What  are  the  Best  Pastures  for  Dairy 
Cows  ? — In  answer  to  this  question  a  correspondent 
of  the  Genesee  Farmer  in  Michigan  recommends 
seeding  down  the  land  with  one-half  clover,  one- 
fourth  timothy  grass,  one-eighth  June  grass,  and 
one-eighth  white  clover.  He  thinks  that  the 
pastures  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  lie  down 
longer  than  three  or  four  years  before  being  again 
plowed. 
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STORING  HAY  IN  STACKS  VS.  BARNS. 

The  following  letter  from  D.  F.  Rogers,  of  Walt¬ 
ham,  La  Salle  county.  Ill.,  was  read  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  New  York  Farmers’  Club : 

“  I  notice  in  a  late  number  of  the  Tribune  a  dis¬ 
cussion  upon  stacking  grain  and  hay.  Allow  me  to 
add  a  word  out  of  some  years’  experience  in  both 
methods,  viz  :  stacking  and  storing  under  barn  roofs. 
It  seems  to  me  that  when  hay  is  put  up  in  long,  nar¬ 
row  ricks,  made  as  high  and  steep  as  the  wind  will 
allow,  built  solidly  and  well  up  in  the  middle,  it  will 
keep  better  in  every  respect  than  if  stored  in  barns. 
There  are  many  good  reasons  for  this  opinion,  but 
I’ll  risk  the  opinion  alone  this  time. 

“As  to  building  barns  to  store  small  grain,  the 
Idea  seems  almost  ridiculous  to  farmers  here,  who 
raise  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  acres  every  year ;  it 
would  take  a  fortune  to  build  such  an  establishment, 
and  then  with  our  present  method  of  thrashing  the 
grain  would  all  have  to  be  moved  out  again  when 
the  ‘  machine  ’  came  round.  Everybody  who  has 
ever  farmed  in  the  West  knows  that  well-bound,  dry 
wheat  can  be  stacked  so  as  to  stand  any  weather,  for 
any  length  of  time,  and  with  no  loss  worth  mention¬ 
ing,  even  by  a  New  Hampshire  gravel-scratcher,  who 
saves  every  kernel. 

“  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  great  amount  of  hay  and 
grain  lost  by  bad  stacking,  but  I  have  not  very  faint 
recollections  of  hay  in  scaffolds  in  New  England 
ruined  by  the  odors  from  stables  beneath  them,  and 
of  ‘  mow  burnt  ’  stuff,  that  smelt  to  heaven  from  the 
other  side  of  the  floor.  The  fashion  of  thatching 
stacks,  so  common  in  England  and  other  places,  is 
entirely  unnecessary  out  here.  Our  dry,  windy  at¬ 
mosphere  is  a  sure  preventive  of  mold  and  must ;  in 
fact,  more  hay  is  spoiled  here  by  being  dried  to  death 
than  in  any  other  way. 

“  The  habit  among  tidy  farmers  here  is  to  build 
ricks  instead  of  a  round  stack  of  hay,  as  they  cut 
better ;  a  slice  cut  from  a  round  stack  exposes  it  to 
the  danger  of  being  blown  over,  and  I  never  saw  a 
stack  or  rick  open  its  whole  length  to  feed  from. 

“  An  excellent  system  for  farm  buildings  is  low, 
snug  stables,  and  sheds  for  horses  and  cattle ;  low, 
roomy  granaries  for  thrashed  grain,  never  tempting 
the  wind  or  fire  with  more  than  one  story,  and  stack 
neatly  all  hay  and  grain  at  a  safe  distance. 

“  I  hope  this  subject  may  come  up  before  the  Club 
again.” 

Mr.  Carpenter  contended,  with  the  light  that  he 
had  derived  from  the  cultivation  of  a  hundred-acre 
farm  in  a  rocky  region,  that  no  good  farmer  ever 
builds  stacks,  and  that  it  was  in  the  highest  degree 
economical  to  store  everything  in  barns.  He  also 
contended  that  hay  could  be  stored  in  a  barn  in  a 
greener  state  than  in  a  stack.  In  short,  he  is  op¬ 
posed  to  all  stackers  and  stacking. 

Mr.  Bergen  thought  that  the  gentleman  who  wrote 
that  letter  knew  better  about  the  circumstances  of 
that  country  than  we  do,  and  that  his  system  was 
best  there. 

Dr.  Trimble  said  that  some  of  the  best  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  farmers  stack  much  of  their  hay  and  grain,  and 
if  it  was  as  uneconomical  as  Mr.  Carpenter  would 
have  everybody  believe,  he  did  not  think  it  would  be 
persisted  in.  Then,  look  at  the  vast  quantity  of 
salt-marsh  hay  put  into  stacks.  Would  it  be  economy 
to  build  barns  to  store  that  ? 


Solon  Robinson  gave  a  description  of  Western 
farming,  and  showed  how  utterly  impossible  it  would 
be  for  men  who  grow  from  100  to  500  acres  of  grain 
a  year  to  build  barns  for  its  storage.  So  obvious  was 
the  necessity  as  well  as  economy  of  stacking,  that  he 
thought  a  man  as  hard  to  be  convinced  of  such  an  im¬ 
portant  fact,  might  have  it  hammered  into  him  upon 
an  Illinois  prairie.  What  I  want,  said  Mr.  R.,  is  that 
this  Club  shall  not  indorse  the  preposterous  notion 
that  stacking  is  a  sign  of  slovenly  farming — that  a 
man  must  not  raise  hay  and  grain  unless  he  has  a 
barn  to  put  it  in.  We  should  rather  teach  people 
that,  although  a  barn  is  a  convenience,  it  is  not  a 
necessity ;  and  that  great  prairie  farms  can  be  made 
profitable  where  all  the  hay  and  grain  is  put  up  as 
described  in  this  letter.  Even  the  thrashed  grain 
can  be  safely  stored  in  rail  pens,  and  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  find  storage  for  Indian  corn  in 
any  other  way  than  in  rail-pens  or  cribs,  where  it  is 
most  abundant. 

A  gentleman  from  Illinois,  who  was  present,  con¬ 
firmed  the  statement  of  this  letter,  excepting  in  re¬ 
lation  to  thatching.  That  he  thought  as  important 
on  the  prairie  as  in  any  country,  and  with  that,  he 
thought  stacking  decidedly  the  best  way,  even  were 
it  possible  to  furnish  storage  in  barns,  to  put  up  both 
hay  and  grain  on  the  prairies. 


FARM  WORK  FOR  MARCH. 

Finish  the  various  jobs  of  winter,  and  prepare  to 
commence  spring  labor  in  earnest.  Examine  all 
tools,  and  put  them  in  good  order.  Paint  and  grease 
carts  and  wagons.  Examine  and  replace  harrow 
teeth.  Repair  hinges  of  sagging  gates,  and  nail 
loose  boards  on  fences.  Procure  and  clean  grass 
seed  for  spring  seeding.  Examine  and  obtain  a  good 
supply  of  the  best  seed  of  oats,  barley  and  spring 
wheat.  See  that  teams  are  kept  in  good  working 
order,  and  if  they  can  be  frequently  used,  half  a  day 
at  a  time,  they  will  become  better  accustomed  to  the 
active  labor  of  spring.  Inspect  thoroughly  all  the 
barns  and  out-buildings,  and  see  that  every  part  is 
in  good  order.  Oil  harness,  and  repair  it  where 
necessary  for  spring  work. 

Sow  clover  seed  early — it  may  be  most  accurately 
done  on  a  thin  snow,  rendering  the  seed  and  foot¬ 
steps  visible.  Plant  early  potatoes,  for  family  use, 
as  soon  as  the  ground  is  thawed;  if  previously 
sprouted,  in  a  warm  place,  an  inch  or  two  in  length 
they  will  come  up  sooner.  Clean  out  cellars  tho¬ 
roughly.  Give  special  care  to  the  cows  and  calves. 
Look  over  the  directions  for  the  two  previous  months, 
(see  January  and  February  numbers  of  the  Genesee 
Farmer ,)  for  additional  suggestions. — Tucker's  An* 
nual  Register. 
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POULTRY  HINTS  FOR  MARCH. 

WHITTEN  FOE  THE  GENESEE  FAEMEE  BY  C.  N.  B  EM  ENT. 

This  month  poultry  require  particular  attention, 
and  the  hens  must  be  looked  after.  If  not  already 
done,  old  nests  and  laying-boxes  should  be  cleansed 
by  removing  the  litter,  and  scalded  with  boiling 
water,  and  washed  inside  and  out,  with  hot  lime- 
wash,  to  sweeten  and  free  them  from  vermin.  Let 
nest-boxes  be  often  replenished  with  fresh  litter  of 
hay  or  straw. 

The  roosting  department  should  receive  a  thorough 
white-washing ;  the  roosting-poles  should  be  passed 
through  a  fire  made  of  straw  to  destroy  the  lice  as 
well  as  their  eggs;  then  lime- wash  and  replace 
them.  The  room  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed, 
the  droppings  of  the  fowls  removed  and  the  floor 
strewed  with  slaked  lime,  and  then  a  layer  of  muck 
or  fine,  dry  mold.  See  that  the  fowls  have  plenty 
of  fresh  water,  gravel,  broken  bones  or  shells,  and 
old  lime  mortar — not  forgetting  the  box  of  fine  sand 
and  ashes  for  them  to  roH  and  bathe  in,  as  the  ver¬ 
min  do  not  like  dust  thrown  in  their  eyes. 

It  has  generally  been  supposed  that  there  would 
be  great  difficulty  in  rearing  chickens  hatched  in 
February  and  March  on  account  of  the  cold ;  but 
with  proper  conveniences,  we  found  it  more  certain 
than  those  hatched  in  June.  Many  persons  fail  in 
rearing  chickens  for  want  of  a  little  attention  to 
them  at  thi-s  season  of  the  year. 

Some  of  the  early-laying  hens — the  Cochins  and 
Brahmas,  for  instance — will  begin  to  show  a  desire 
to  incubute,  and  if  early  chickens  are  desired  it  is 
best  to  humor  this  propensity  and  let  them  set.  See 
that  they  have  selected  a  safe,  warm  place,  where 
she  will  not  be  disturbed  by  other  hens  depositing 
their  eggs  to  the  general  fund.  Eleven  to  thirteen 
eggs,  as  fresh  as  possible,  should  be  given  her,  and  a 
da ie  twenty-one  days  in  advance  should  be  marked 
in  a  conspicuous  place  on  the  nest-box  with  chalk. 

Our  plan  is  to  remove  the*  hen  with  her  little 
family  from  the  nest,  say  from  twelve  to  twenty-four 
hours  after  hatching,  putting  them  in  a  warm  room 
for  a  few  days  to  gain  strength ;  then,  if  the  weather 
is  fair,  place  them  in  coops  made  something  in  the 
form  of  a  forcing-frame  or  hot-bed  covered  with 
glass,  and  set  where  it  wifi  receive  the  whole  force 
of  the  sun ;  if  sunk  in  the  ground  two  feet;  or  so,  or 
if  on  the  surface,  bank  up  with  fresh  horse-dung, 
and  there  wifi  be  no  difficulty  in  rearing  chickens, 
if  the  necessary  requisites  are  furnished — such  as 
fine  gravel,  lime,  dust  and  ashes. 

When  the  chickens  first  come  out,  feed  for  ten  or 
fifteen  days  with  bread  soaked  i-n  loppered  milk  or 
thickened  curd  and  hard-boiled  eggs,  chopped  fine  ; 
afterwards  with  coarse  meal  or  fine-cracked  corn. 
All  kinds  of  soft  food,  such  as  fine  meal  mixed  with  J 


water,  should  be  avoided  at  this  age,  but  plenty  of 
pure  water,  which  should  stand  before  them  in  such 
a  manner  as  the  chickens  can  not  get  into  it. 

To  keep  them  healthy  they  want  something  for 
food  that  will  take  the  place  of  animal  matter,  that 
they  take  in  summer,  in  the  form  of  bugs,  worms 
and  grasshoppers.  Some  fine  chopped*  fresh  meat 
shoul  d  be  given  them  daily.  The  mother  hen  should 
be  supplied  with  plenty  of  corn,  to  prevent  her  from 
eating  the  chicken  food. 

TO  CURE  A  HORSE  FROM  PULLING  AT  THE  HALTER. 

Eds.  Genesee  Farmer  :  I  have  seen  many  bar¬ 
barous  remedies  in  print  for  this  fault,  which,  so  far 
as  my  experience  goes,  is  very  easily  and  safely 
remedied.  I  think  that  a  horse  will  pull  as  much  by 
the  head,  with  a  common  strap  halter  or  bridle,  as 
he  can  by  the  breast  through  a  collar,  and  perhaps 
even  more,  for  to  pull  backwards  he  uses  both  his 
fore  and  hind  legs,  while  in  drawing  forward  only 
his  hind  legs  are  used  ;  and  the  result  is,  that  in  pull¬ 
ing  backwards  he  is  pretty  sure  to  break  any  ordi¬ 
nary  fastening,  and  thus  confirm  the  habit.  But  the 
case  is  different  if  you  fasten  him  by  the  neck  :  there 
is  then,  in  pulling,  a  pressure  upon  the  muscles  that 
paralyzes,  in  a  measure,  their  force. 

Now,  then,  get  a  strong  two-inch  strap,  with  a 
stout  buckle,  and  put  on  it  a  ring,  such  as  is  used  for 
halters,  and  buckle  the  strap  around  his  neck,  and, 
if  you  wish,  let  it  remain  there.  Get  a  three-fourth 
inch  rope  and  tie  a  large  knot  in  one  end,  and  bind 
the  other  with  a  thread ;  carry  this  in  your  carriage, 
and  when  you  wish  to  tie  him,  slip  the  rope  through 
the  ring  and  tie  him  to  a  strong  post.  He  will  pull 
a  few  times,  but  wiU  accomplish  nothing  but  his  own 
defeat,  and  will  soon  give  it  up. 

Such  is  my  experience,  and  I  have  never  known  a 
horse  to  hurt  himself  puHing  by  the  neck ;  while 
with  a  rope  halter,  back  of  the  ears,  there  is  danger 
of  producing  permanent  injury,  and  I  think  it  one 
of  the  causes  of  pole-evil.  s.  B.  p. 

Mushegcm,  Mich.,  February,  1864. 

Save  Your  Old  Files  and  Rasps. — A  correspon¬ 
dent  of  the  Maine  Farmer  says  old  files  and  rasps 
may  be  made  nearly  equal  to  new  ones.  First  boil 
them  in  soap,  ley  or  a  mixture  of  slaked  lime  and 
soda  in  water.  This  done,  wash  them  in  water  and 
directly  throw  them  into  a  vessel  full  of  diluted  sul¬ 
phuric  acid,  formed  of  one  part  acid  and  six  part  s 
water ;  let  them  remain  here  for  some  time,  the 
exact  period  being  easily  found  by  taking  out  a  file, 
observing  whether  the  nicks  appear  sharp  or  not ; 
as  soon  as  the  sharpening  is  effected,  the  files  must 
be  taken  out  and  washed  in  another  vessel  contain¬ 
ing  a  solution  of  soda,  about  an  ounce  of  soda  to  a 
pail  of  water. 
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PAINT  FOR  BUILDINGS. 

The  matter  of  painting  out-buildings  on  a  farm 
was  recently  discussed  at  tlie  meeting  of  the  New 
York  Farmers’  Club.  Tlie  question  was  not  whether 
they  should  be  painted  in  order  to  preserve  them — 
that  was  taken  for  granted — but  what  they  should 
be  painted  with.  Solon  Robinson  said  he  would  give 
a  receipt,  which  he  had  given  many  times  before,  in 
hopes  that  some  might  be  induced  to  use  this  cheap, 
durable  paint,  which  is  a  better  preserver  of  wood 
than  oil  paint,  and  has  this  advantage :  it  can  best  be 
used  upon  unplained  boards.  This  is  the  formula : 
Take  one  bushel  of  good  whitewash  lime,  and  slake 
it,  and  mix  it  into  a  fine,  smooth  whitewash.  It  will 
take  at  least  forty  gallons  of  water.  Then  add  the 
following  ingredients :  20  lbs.  of  Spanish  whiting ; 
17  lbs.  of  rock  salt ;  12  lbs.  of  sugar.  This  mixture 
should  be  well  stirred,  and  if  mixed  a  day  or  two  be¬ 
fore  using  it  is  better.  Indeed,  it  may  be  kept  as 
long  as  desirable,  and  when  needed  for  use,  after 
thoroughly  stirring,  it  is  ready.  It  should  be  put  on 
like  any  other  whitewash,  in  a  thin  condition,  and 
rough  boards  will  require  three  coats  to  make  a 
durable  white  color,  which  will  stand  the  weather 
three  or  four  years.  It  is  one  of  the  very  best  appli¬ 
cations  for  shingles.  Its  color  can  be  modified  to  a 
drab,  by  Rosendale  cement,  or  to  a  yellowish  shade 
by  yellow  ochre,  and  reddish  by  Venetian  red,  or  any 
other  tint,  by  some  cheap  color.  Mr.  Robinson  had 
used  ashes,  and  also  blue  clay,  to  get  a  brownish  tint 

J ohn  G.  Bergen— I  am  very  glad  to  have  this 
useful  information  go  forth  to  the  people,  but  I 
should  like  to  hear  why  the  ingredients  added  to  the 
lime-wash  improve  its  value  so  much  that  it  becomes 
a  permanent  paint. 

Solon  Robinson — The  lime  and  salt  are  both  anti¬ 
septic,  and  the  adding  of  the  salt  makes  the  wash 
more  penetrating.  The  whiting  is  of  the  nature  of 
day  and  forms  a  white  body  on  the  surface,  and  the 
sugar  makes  the  whole  so  adhesive  that  a  man  may 
rub  his  black  coat  against  a  wall  painted  with  this 
compound,  and  it  will  not  show  a  shade  of  white. 

Wm.  S.  Carpenter — I  painted  one  barn-roof  with 
oil  and  lampblack,  and  another  with  lime-wasli  and 
lampblack,  and  the  last  holds  its  color  much  the 
best  and  was  materially  cheaper.  Lime  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  preserver  of  shingles.  Witness  the  soundness 
of  old  roofs  on  the  lower  side  of  chimneys. 

Alderman  Ely  recommended  dissolving  about  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  tallow  in  a  pailful  of  the  hot 
lime  as  it  is  slaked  for  whitewash,  which  will  make 
it  acLliere  much  better  and  prevent  it  from  setting 
off  upon  everything  that  touches  it,  as  is  too  often 
the  case  with  whitewash.  He  also  said  that  he  had 
tried  the  “  India  rubber  paint,”  but  does  not  intend 
to  try  it  again.  It  is  not  valuable. 


NOTES  ON  BACK  NUMBERS. 

BY  O.  W.  TRUE,  FARMINGTON,  ME. 

Eds.  Genesee  Farmer  :  I  marked  two  or  three 
articles  in  the  November  (1863)  number  to  give  a 
word  upon,  but  it  has  run  along  until  now  before 
getting  ready  ;  yet,  as  they  are  questions  of  standing 
importance,  if  of  use  then,  will  b^  equally  so  now. 

Brining  Wheat :  p.  335,  No.  11. — My  father  once 
spoiled  eight  bushels  of  wheat  intended  for  seed  by 
brining  it,  in  this  way :  It  was  thoroughly  washed 
in  brine- water — do  not  know  just  the  strength  of 
it— and  then  putting  slaked  lime  into  the  wheat  in 
order  to  dry  it.  On  the  afternoon  intending  to  sow 
the  wheat — it  was  prepared  in  the  forenoon — it  be¬ 
gan  to  rain,  and  rained  for  three  days  like  a  shower, 
so  that  it  was  not  sowed.  It  did  not  heat  or  sprout, 
but  as  all  the  neighbors  thought  it  not  safe  to  sow 
it,  only  about  one  peck  was  sown,  to  try  it,  upon  a 
favorable  piece  of  land.  Not  over  one-fourth  ger¬ 
minated.  It  was  White  Spring  wheat  of  good 
quality.  This  was  a  sufficient  warning  to  all  who 
knew  anything  about  it,  not  to  let  wheat  remain 
long  after  brining  before  sowing.  Have  not  known 
of  seed  being  materially  injured  in  salt  or  vitrol 
brine  if  not  allowed  to  stand  over  twenty -four  hours 
before  sowing. 

Peas  among  Potatoes :  p.  339,  same  number. — I 
have  raised  peas  among  potatoes  repeatedly.  My 
father  has  done  the  same,  and  continues  to  do  so, 
and  many  of  my  friends,  with  one-half  of  the  rest 
of  the  farmers,  do  so  every  year,  and  I  have  yet  to 
hear  of  anyone  who  objects  to  growing  peas  with 
potatoes  on  account  of  injury  to  the  potatoes  in  pull¬ 
ing  the  peas.  Some  object  to  the  peas  because  they 
are  in  the  way  when  hoeing  the  potatoes,  because 
they  will  come  up  and  grow  faster,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  season,  than  the  potatoes,  so  that  they  will 
be  somewhat  in  the  way.  The  peas  are  not  pulled 
until  the  potatoes  are  nearly  or  fully  grown.  The 
large  variety,  or  Marrowfat,  are  usually  planted  at 
the  same  time  with  the  potatoes — putting  from  one 
to  six  in  a  hill  with  the  potatoes.  Formerly  I  put 
only  one  or  two  ill  each  hill,  but  for  some  years  past 
I  have  planted  from  four  to  six,  because  the  bugs 
destroy  some,  and  some  are  spoiled  in  hoeing  the 
potatoes.  They  shade  the  hill,  and  keep  the 
soil  from  crusting  over  so  hard,  until  the  slowly- 
growing  potatoes  are  fairly  up,  and  then  the  pota¬ 
toes,  upon  out  hard,  rocky  upland,  loamy  upland  or 
alluvial  bottoms,  do  not  rot  so  badly  as  when  no 
peas  are  with  them-— though  not  by  any  means,  as 
some  have  contended,  a  sure  preventative  of  the  rot. 

-  mm  •  mm  - 

A  good  glue  is  prepared  by  dissolving  common 
glue  in  vinegar  to  the  consistency  desirable  for 
use.  It  will  keep  for  a  long  time. 
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THOUGHTS  ON  CANADIAN  AGRICULTURE. 

We  liave  received  from  an  intelligent  English 
farmer,  who  has  resided  for  some  years  in  Canada, 
an  interesting  communication  on  the  general  subject 
of  agricultural  improvement.  His  views,  he  says, 
are  “  somewhat  peculiar,”  but  wre  think  they  are 
well  worthy  of  consideration.  We  make  a  few  ex¬ 
tracts,  and  commend  them  to  the  perusal  of  our 
readers : 

“  I  have  full  faith  in  farming  as  a  profitable  occu 
pation,  and  have  proved  my  faith  in  it  by  taking  a 
considerable  interest  in  the  clearing  up  from  the 
forest  during  the  last  four  years  of  several  hundred 
acres  of  land,  which  is  now  in  cultivation,  and  I  find 
that  it  yields  a  better  return  for  capital  invested  than 
ordinary  business  pursuits.  To  a  business  man  the 
returns  are  slow,  but  they  are  sure,  and  when  the 
improvement  of  property,  as  well  as  the  proceeds  of 
the  farm,  are  taken  into  account,  it  is  far  more 
profitable  than  ordinary  business  avocations. 

I  most  unhesitatingly  say  that  the  best  (certain) 
operation  that  any  one  can  undertake,  who  is  at  all 
adapted  to  the  busines,  is  the  clearing  and  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  wild  land. 

Land  in  a  state  of  forest  is  worth  a  certain  sum 
per  acre,  according  to  the  density  of  the  population 
of  the  neighborhood.  Commencing  at  a  dollar  an 
acre  for  good  farming  land,  it  reaches  to  fifteen  dol¬ 
lars  per  acre  so  soon  as  there  are  five  families  settled 
on  every  square  mile  in  the  surrounding  country. 
This  fact  has  been  proved  over  and  over  again  by 
the  statistics  of  American  and  Canadian  civilization 
and  improvement.  I  refer  you  to  a  rare  work  pub¬ 
lished  in  1798  (. American  Gazetteer,  Jedidiah  Morse 
M.  D.,  Boston  and  London,)  for  this  fact,  which  has 
been,  and  is,  borne  out  by  every  day  experience. 

Forest  land  costs  to  clear  and  fence  it,  in  ten-acre 
fields,  sixteen  dollars  per  acre.  If  the  potash  result¬ 
ing  from  the  ashes  is  manufactured,  it  makes  a  re¬ 
turn  of  one-fifth  to  one-half  of  the  cost  of  clearing, 
according  to  the  class  of  timber  which  covers  the 
land. 

The  first  crop  of  wheat,  with  the  potash,  will 
always,  in  average  seasons,  pay  for  the  entire  cost 
of  clearing.  You  therefore  get  all  the  outlay  of 
clearing  back  from  the  land  itself,  in  the  course  of 
the  second  year  from  the  time  you  commenced  op¬ 
erations.  And  what  is  your  position  then?  You 
have  a  productive  property.  It  is  good,  as  such,  for 
all  time.  If  will  always  yield,  if  only  used  as  pas¬ 
ture  land,  a  fair  interest  for  its  cost,  and  when  culti¬ 
vated  it  yields  just  in  proportion  to  the  skiH  and 
labor  bestowed  upon  it. 

From  the  time  the  forest  is  removed  the  farm 
becomes  a  manufactory  of  provisions  for  the  human 
family ;  but  it  is  not  like  other  manufactories— an 


investment  which  is  destroyed  by  time,  accident,  or 
change  of  profession.  A  mill,  cloth  manufactory, 
brewery,  distillery,  or  other  business  of  the  kind,  is 
valueless  wrlien  the  owner  ceases  to  use  it ;  and  if  it 
remains  out  of  employment  for  a  few  months  is  de¬ 
preciated  some  25  to  50  per  cent. — a  few  years’  idle¬ 
ness  and  the  property  is  destroyed  for  all  useful  pur¬ 
poses.  But  a  farm,  when  once  improved,  always 
represents  a  value  equal  to  the  first  outlay  ;  even  if 
abandoned,  the  fences  and  buildings  only  go  to  de* 
cay,  while  the  land,  by  lying  fallow,  does  not,  at  all 
events,  decrease  in  power  of  fertility,  and  only  re¬ 
quires  renewed  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  owner  to 
afford  a  rich  return. 

We  have  yet  in  Canada  to  come  to  scientific 
farming.  As  yet,  (except  in  comparatively  few 
cases,)  our  farming  has  been  mere  plowing,  and  sow¬ 
ing,  and  reaping,  drawing  upon  the  richness  of  the 
soil  with  but  little  return  in  the  shape  of  manure, 
or  even  skillful  manipulation.  It  is  this  reckless 
mode  of  procedure  that  has  brought  upon  us  the  va¬ 
rious  agricultural  plagues  with  which  we  have  been 
troubled.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  there  are 
as  many  wheat  weevils  or  midge  in  England  as  in 
Canada ;  but  in  England  the  same  number  of  in¬ 
sects  have  to  work  upon  forty  to  fifty  bushels  to  the 
acre,  instead  of,  as  in  Canada,  from  ten  to  twenty 
The  consequence  naturally  is,  that  each  field  in 
Canada  suffers  to  twice  or  thrice  the  amount  that 
does  the  same  quantity  of  grain  in  England.  Tlio 
same  may  be  said  of  the  other  destructive  pests 
which  disappoint  the  hopes  of  the  Canadian  farmer — 
rust,  from  sowing  out  of  proper  season,  and  for 
want  of  proper  and  healthy  tillage  and  drainage, 
and  mildew  from  the  same  cause.  The  Hessian  and 
other  flies  are  of  course  subject  to  the  same  observa¬ 
tions  as  the  midge. 

We  certainly  have  untimely  frosts,  from  which 
the  English  farmer  is  free;  but  the  continued 
moisture  and  untimely  rains  certainly  make  up  the 
difference  between  the  productiveness  of  the  two 
countries  so  far  as  the  elements  are  concerned,  ex¬ 
cepting  the  cold.  Our  winters,  however,  are  not 
balanced  by  any  similar  drawbacks  in  Britain.  Six 
months  keep  of  cattle  and  stoppage  in  the  growth 
of  all  farm  produce  instead  of  from  two  to  three 
months-  is  a  disadvantage  of  which  too  much  can 
scarcely  be  said  ;  but  against  this  we  have  the  more 
rapid  growth  of  our  summers. 

Another  most  serious  drawback  to  American  and 
Canadian  farming  is  the  running  out  and  deprecia¬ 
tion  of  our  various  kinds  of  wheat.  This  is  a  frights 
ful  evil  and  it  seems  a  mooted  point  whether  it  is 
caused  by  want  of  skill  or  climate.  We  have  in 
Canada  had  a  succession  of  the  very  finest  kinds  of 
wheat,  most  of  which  are  already  run  out,  or  at  all 
events  greatly  depreciated.  We  have  now  no  good 
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red  wheat.  The  Mediterranean,  although  a  useful 
stop-gap,  and  better  than  none,  is  by  no  means  a 
fine  kind  of  wheat,  and  this  seems  to  lose  its  only 
valuable  quality,  “earliness,”  year  by  year.  The 
Siberian,  which  some  twenty  years  ago  redeemed  us 
from  agricultural  beggary,  is  gone — disappeared  as  a 
crop,  and  is  now  only  to  be  found  in  scattered  cases 
among  other  spring  wheat.  The  Fife  wheat  is  fast 
losing  its  power  of  resisting  rust,  and  if  not  im¬ 
proved  will  be  in  a  few  years  among  the  things  of 
the  past.  Our  white  wheats,  once  our  pride  and 
glory,  are  now  the  prey  of  the  midge,  if  wet  or  other 
mishaps  retards  their  ripening  for  one  week  ;  and  in 
short,  if  our  agriculturists  do  not  either  improve  the 
old  kinds  of  wheat,  or  introduce  new  ones,  we  shall 
sink  from  a  wheat  country  into  growers  of  rye,  bar¬ 
ley  and  pulse,  and  inferior  cereals. 

The  experiments  and  success  of  Hallett  in  his 
production  of  “  Pedigree  Wheat  ”  are  most  encourag¬ 
ing,  but  it  is  a  solitary  instance  only,  and  is  a  grain 
not  adapted  to  our  climate.  It  winter  kills  easily, 
and  grows  in  such  dense  masses  as  to  be  peculiarly 
subject  to  rust — which  is  a  thing  no  one  can  contend 
against. 

What  we  want  is  a  rust-proof  grain — something 
that  will  come  late  enough  to  miss  the  midge,  and 
yet  not  be  destroyed  by  the  rust.  Hitherto  the  only 
rust-proof  grain  we  know  of  is  the  Fife,  and  that,  as 
I  said  before,  is  fast  losing  its  most  valuable  quality. 

While  upon  this  subject,  allow  me  to  offer  your 
readers  a  suggestion : 

The  first  time  any  enterprising  agriculturist  has  a 
field  of  his  own  rusted,  or  can  purchase  one  from 
another  person  that  has  suffered  from  that  cause, 
thrash  it  out,  get  some  wire-sieves  adapted  to  the 
purpose,  sift  the  whole  produce  of  the  field  through 
different  finenesses  of  sieves  until  the  best  grains  are 
separated  from  the  rest ;  sow  these  separated  grains, 
and  at  all  events  you  have  a  chance  of  procuring  a 
rust-proof  grain.  There  are  most  likely  some  ears 
among  the  rusted  crop  that  have  resisted  the  in¬ 
fluence — from  what  cause  we  can  not  know — but  as 
Mr.  Hallett  has  proved  by  his  “  Pedigree  Wheat  ” 
**  like  produces  like,”  so  grain  that  has  withstood 
rust  is  more  likely  than  not  to  produce  seed  that 
will  again  resist  it. 

It  is  seldom  that  farmers  will  do  such  work  as 
this.  They  either  have  not  the  sieves  proper,  or 
they  have  not  the  time  to  attend  to  it,  or  they  have 
not  the  inclination  or  enterprise  to  go  into  what  they 
call  “  theory they  will  rather  purchase  a  fair  seed 
grain  from  a  neighbor  than  make  a  good  one  for 
themselves. 

One  of  the  best  proofs  that  could  possibly  be  offered 
that,  although  wheat,  as  a  crop,  runs  out,  yet  that,  as 
individual  plants,  it  not  only  does  not  run  out,  but 
continues  its  individuality  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be 


recognizable,  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  the  Siberian 
wheat  I  before  spoke  of,  although  it  no  longer  exists 
as  a  crop,  still  exists  as  an  individual  kind  among 
other  wheat,  and  apparently  these  individual  ears 
afford  now  as  fine  a  grain  as  did  that  variety  when 
exclusively  cultivated  by  itself.  This  would  seem  to 
argue  that  selection  and  care  would  yet  return  to  us 
these  valuable  varieties  which,  as  crops,  have  vanish¬ 
ed  from  among  us. 

Little,  however,  is  to  be  hoped  for  in  this  respect, 
until  we  discover  the  means  of  separating  the  depre¬ 
ciating  portion  of  our  seed  wheat  from  that  portion 
that  will  continue  the  kind.  How  is  this  to  be  done  ? 
It  surely  should  be  larger,  or  heavier,  or  smaller,  or 
lighter.  There  must  be  Some  difference,  one  would 
think,  and  indeed  we  know  that  there  is  some  differ¬ 
ence,  but  what  is  it? 

Mr.  Hallett  has  proved  that  if  you  take  all  the 
grains  in  an  ear  of  wheat  and  plant  them  in  a  row, 
that  there  are  some  (generally  two  or  three)  of  the 
plants  that  show  a  vast  improvement  on  the  parent 
stock.  A  large  number  of  the  rest  are  similar  to 
the  parent  seed,  and  a  large  number  are  inferior. 
He  does  not  give  us  the  relative  proportions  of  the 
two  last  kinds,  but  from  the  known  fact  that  with 
us  all  kinds  run  out  in  about  ten  or  twelve  years,  we 
may  suppose  that  the  inferior  plants  out  number  the 
others  in  certain  proportions.  These,  no  doubt,  after 
a  time,  form  the  principal  part  of  the  seed-grain,  and 
the  consequence  is  that  the  kind  of  grain  is  “  run 
out.”  Now  it  is  only  a  few  people  that  have  the 
taste,  or  time,  or  the  patience,  or  power,  to  be  im¬ 
proving  their  seed  wheat  by  constant  selections  after 
Mr.  Hallett’s  plan.  But  these  grains  of  wheat  which 
produce  the  improving  quality,  and  those  which  pro¬ 
duce  a  grain  which  does  not  deteriorate,  must  differ 
from  the  others.  Let  us  find  out  that  difference,  and 
separate  them  from  the  inferior,  and  the  work  is 
done,  and  we  are  secure  in  keeping  up  our  stock  for 
the  future. 

As  the  case  at  present  stands,  the  general  opinion 
of  our  best  agriculturists  is  that  seed  wheat  which 
reaches  us  from  the  North  improves  for  a  time,  then 
remains  stationary,  but  finally,  though  slowly,  de¬ 
teriorates;  while  seed  wheat  procured  from  the 
South,  runs  rapidly  down  in  quality  and  productive¬ 
ness,  and  finally  runs  out. 

This  may  be  the  fact,  or  it  may  be  one  of  those 
popular  fallacies  which  so  often  get  a  hold  on  the 
public  mind,  but  the  existence  of  the  opinion  is  un¬ 
doubted.  Our  hopes  now  rest  on  importations  of 
seed  from  Northern  ports,  and  many  advocate  the 
importation  from  Siberia  and  Northern  Europe.” 

We  should  be  glad  to  hear  again  from  our  cor¬ 
respondent,  and  in  the  mean  time  will  our  readers 
give  their  views  on  the  subject  here  discussed? 
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THE  ROTATION  OF  CROPS, 

The  following  remarks  by  Prof.  Anderson,  Chem¬ 
ist  to  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of 
Scotland,  on  the  rotation  of  crops,  will  be  read  with 
interest  by  all  intelligent  farmers  : 

“  The  points  to  which  I  am  about  to  advert  are 
many  of  them  of  an  obscure  kind,  and  I  shall  have 
some  difficulty  in  putting  them  in  a  clear  and  satis¬ 
factory  way  before  you.  They  are  mainly  deducible 
from  some  experiments  and  observations  made  by 
Messrs.  Lawes  and  Gilbert.  These  observers,  as  is 
well  known,  have  experimented  with  the  same  crop 
on  the  same  soil  for  a  number  of  years,  both  with 
and  without  manure,  and  they  find  it  possible  to 
grow  wheat  for  sixteen  years  in  succession  with  com¬ 
paratively  little  diminution  in  the  amount  of  the 
crop.  It  may  be  said  that  this  continued  growth  of 
wheat  is  due  to  the  fact  that  their  soil  is  extremely 
rich  in  the  substance  that  wheat  requires. .  But  see 
what  occurs  when  another  plant  is  taken.  Beans 
may  be  cultivated  for  twelve  successive  years,  and  a 
crop  may  be  produced,  but  not  without  a  very  con¬ 
spicuous  diminution.  If  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  in 
the  bean  be  taken  as  the  test  of  the  crop,  it  appears 
that  during  twelve  successive  years  it  will  draw 
from  the  soil  an  average  of  nearly  48  pounds  weight 
of  nitrogen,  but  the  first  six  crops  of  beans  averaged 
70  pounds,  and  the  last  six,  26  pounds  of  nitrogen, 
so  that  there  is  a  very  considerable  diminution  in 
the  quantity.  But  see  how  important  is  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  the  total  quantity.  The  wheat  crop 
during  these  successive  years  removed  on  the 
average  only  about  24  pounds  of  nitrogen,  while  the 
beans  abstracted  47  pounds,  or  nearly  twice  as  much. 
In  the  case  of  clover  again,  they  have  found  that  by 
no  means  can  they  produce  more  than  three  or  four 
successive  crops.  Theyinay  manure  the  soil  as  they 
please,  apply  to  it  any  kind  or  any  quantity  of  plant 
food,  but  nothing  they  can  do  will  enable  them  to 
increase  the  number  of  crops  of  that  plant  which  can 
be  grown  in  succession.  No  principle  or  system  of 
preparing  or  manuring  the  land  that  they  could 
adopt  had  any  effect,  and  the  diminution  in  the 
amount  of  produce  is  extremely  remarkable ;  for 
they  found  that  the  second  crop  of  clover,  with  wheat 
intervening,  was  only  about  one-ninth  of  that  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  first  year.  Here  it  is  very  clear  that 
the  amount  of  plant  food  did  not  affect  the  produce, 
and  that  a  supply  of  the  necessary  elements  is  not 
all  that  is  required.  Going  still  further,  more  re¬ 
markable  results  attract  our  attention.  When  ten 
crops  of  beans  were  grown,  one  after  another,  with¬ 
out  manure  of  any  kind,  they  found  that  the  aver¬ 
age  of  nitrogen  removed  from  the  soil  was  34.7  every 
year.  H  they  employed  mineral  manure,  the  average 
quantity  removed  was  51-1  pounds.  Now,  with  ten 


crops  of  wheat,  taken  in  succession,  without  manure, 
the  average  quantity  of  nitrogen  drawn  from  the 
soil  was  23-4  pounds.  But  if  they  took  five  crops, 
with  five  intervening  years  of  fallow,  they  found  at 
the  end  of  the  ten  years  that  the  five  crops  of  wheat 
had  -withdrawn  almost  the  same  quantity  of  nitrogen 
as  the  ten  crops  in  ten  successive  years — so  that, 
alternating  a  year  of  fallow  with  every  year  of 
wheat  had  the  effect  of  doubling  the  amount  of  the 
crop.  The  amount  of  nitrogen  removed  by  the  ten 
crops  in  these  ten  successive  years  was  234  pounds, 
and  the  total  amount  removed  in  the  five  years  of 
fallow,  with  five  of  crop,  was  219-3  pounds — or  a 
difference  of  about  14  pounds.  Each  crop  in  the  ten 
successive  years  drew  23-4  pounds,  and  with  five 
years  of  fallow  and  five  years  of  crop,  the  average 
amount  drawn  was  43-9,  and  dividing  these  by  two, 
we  get  the  average  over  the  ten  years,  which  was 
21-9. 

“  The  experimenters  next  proceeded  to  grow  wheat 
with  alternate  crops  of  beans — five  crops  of  wheat 
and  five  of  beans  in  place  of  the  fallow,  as  in  the 
preceding  experiment.  Now,  these  five  crops  of 
wheat  alternated  with  those  of  beans  yielded  235 
pounds  of  nitrogen  by  the  end  of  the  ten  years — just 
about  the  same  as  when  the  ten  crops  successively 
were  grown ;  but  during  the  intermediate  years,  the 
beans  were  engaged  in  abstracting  nitrogen  from 
the  soil  and  air,  and  they  had  actually  withdrawn 
48-9  pounds  of  nitrogen  every  year,  so  that  the 
taking  away  of  that  element  from  the  soil  by  the  five 
crops  of  wheat  did  not  prevent  the  beans  taking 
exactly  the  quantity  which  they  required.  You  will 
thus  perceive  that  the  ten  crops  of  wheat  contained 
a  certain  quantity  of  nitrogen ;  that  five  crops  of 
wheat  with  five  of  fallow  contained  about  the  same 
quantity ;  and  that  five  crops  of  wheat  and  five  of 
beans  took  much  more  than  double  the  quantity; 
for  the  wheat  took  as  much  as  if  there  had  been  no 
beans,  and  the  beans  took  the  quantity  they  required. 
Now,  here  is  a  fact  of  which  we  had  no  previous 
definite  idea  at  all.  I  do  not  apprehend  that  practioe 
offers  us  any  definite  facts  of  this  kind,  and  in  making 
these  experiments,  Messrs.  Lawes  and  Gilbert  have 
opened  up  an  entirely  new  field  of  observation.  In 
the  experiments  to  which  I  have  referred,  the  soil 
was  left  in  its  original  condition,  no  manure  being 
employed ;  but  they  found  that  if  they  added 
manure,  especially  mineral  manure,  the  result  was 
that  the  five  crops  of  wheat,  when  alternated  with 
five  crops  of  beans,  gave  207  pounds  of  nitrogen,  and 
the  five  crops  of  beans  which  alternated  with  them 
yielded  227-2,  the  proportion,  in  this  case,  being  not 
larger,  but  actually  smaller,  than  where  no  mineral 
manures  were  employed.  Now,  how  are  we  to  ex¬ 
plain  this  ?  If  we  look  at  it,  we  see  very  distinctly 
that  the  question  with  regard  to  the  mineral  mat- 
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ters  contained  in  the  manure  throw  no  light  what¬ 
ever  upon  it.  Here  is  a  plant — the  wheat — which 
takes  a  certain  quantity  of  material  from  the  soil, 
and  it  does  not  seem  to  matter  how  that  wheat  is 
grown.  It  is  immaterial  whether  ten  successive 
crops  be  taken  or  five,  with  beans  intervening — ex¬ 
actly  the  same  result  is  obtained  ;  and  if  there  be 
thrust  in  between  five  of  wheat,  five  of  another  plant, 
we.  get  all  its  produce,  as  it  were,  over  and  above  the 
wheat.  It  would  appear,  then,  that  there  are  some 
advantages  in  growing  crops  alternated  in  this  way ; 
for  beans,  when  grown  ten  times  successively,  do  not 
yield  so  large  a  quantity  as  when  put  between  suc¬ 
cessive  crops  of  wheat.  Take  these  facts  how  we 
may,  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  rotation  of  crops  is  a  far  more  complicated 
question  than  has  been  supposed,  and  that  if  a 
proper  explanation  is  to  be  found  for  it,  a  class  of 
facts  to  which  but  little  attention  has  been  hitherto 
paid  must  be  taken  into  consideration.” 


FARMING  IN  NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

Eds.  Genesee  Farmer  :  One  year  ago  last 
August,  I  was  in  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick, 
and  while  there  made  some  notes  on  the  peculiarities 
of  the  country,  and  upon  their  system  of  farming.  I 
found  that  farmers  there  are  not  so  much  perplexed 
to  determine  what  crops  to  plant  and  sow,  as  they 
are  in  this  latitude,  for  they  informed  me  that  they 
raised  only  four  crops  that  were  successful  with  them, 
grass,  oats,  buckwheat  and  potatoes.  The  climate 
being  unsuitable  to  a  wider  range  of  crops.  What 
wheat  and  corn  they  make  use  of  they  are  obliged 
to  buy,  consequently  their  principal  reliance  for  food 
is  on  their  buckwheat  and  potatoes.  I  remarked  in¬ 
cidentally,  that  if  buckwheat  was  as  uncertain  a 
crop  with  them  as  it  is  with  us,  it  would  be  a  poor 
reliance  for  the  staff  of  life.  I  was  informed,  how¬ 
ever,  that  with  them  it  was  a  staple  crop,  and  always 
succeeded,  but  that  they  raised  a  different  variety 
from  ours  —  that  they  formerly  raised  the  common 
black  variety,  and  found  it  was  a  failure  from  drouths 
or  early  frosts. 

The  variety  now  raised  is  called  the  rough  buck¬ 
wheat,  the  kernel  is  about  the  size  of  the  black,  and 
triangular,  but  in  each  side  and  extending  from  end 
to  end  is  an  irregular  cavity,  causing  the  kernel  to 
be  quite  rough,  and  in  color  it  is  grey,  and  is  some¬ 
times  called  the  grey  buckwheat.  It  yields  forty  to 
sixty  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  can  be  sown  in  the 
spring  as  early  as  oats,  or  in  July  as  late  as  the  black 
variety,  and  is  two  weeks  earlier.  The  blossoms  re¬ 
semble  those  of  the  wild  liearts-ease,  being  quite 
small,  and  apparently  never  fully  expanded.  The 
casual  obsever  would  scarcely  know  when  it  was  in 
full  bloom.  Two  crops  are  generally  raised  from  one 


sowing,  the  sowing  being  in  June  or  July,  and  the 
following  spring  the  stubble  is  harrowed  over,  and  a 
crop  is  obtained  nearly  as  good  as  the  first  one. 
Where  the  seed  was  originally  procured  I  could  not 
learn.  I  procured  four  quarts  for  seed,  and  last  sum¬ 
mer  sowed  in  July,  the  ground  was  very  dry  and  it 
did  not  germinate  for  a  long  time.  Finally  it  came  up, 
but  the  early  frost  destroyed  it  except  about  a  pint, 
which  I  succeeded  in  saving.  Now,  Messrs.  Editors, 
can  you  give  me  any  information  concerning  this  buck¬ 
wheat  ?  Is  it  an  old  or  new  variety  ?  Is  it  valuable 
or  not  ?  They  told  me  there  it  was  raised  extensively 
for  stock,  requiring  but  little  labor  to  raise  a  large 
number  of  bushels. 

As  buckwheat  is  not  an  exhaustive  crop,  and  can 
be  sown  and  reaped  when  other  work  Is  not  pressing, 
it  would  be  a  valuable  crop  if  it  could  be  depended 
upon,  which  our  common  buckwheat  cannot  be,  for 
if  sown  too  early  it  blasts,  and  if  too  late,  the  frost 
takes  it,  and  unfortunately  there  is  no  happy  means 
of  time  that  can  be  relied  upon. 

The  oats  raised  in  that  section  (Kings  county, 
about  sixty  miles  north-east  of  St.  Johns,)  are  de¬ 
cidedly  a  better  variety  than  ours,  averaging  38  to 
42  lbs.  per  bushel.  This  may  perhaps  be  owing  to 
the  soil  and  climate.  Potatoes  do  well  with  them, 
are  generally  planted  in  drills  and  covered  with  a 
plow,  harrowed  as  soon  as  up,  and  afterwards  culti¬ 
vated  and  plowed,  and  finally  plowed  out,  getting  a 
good  crop  without  much  labor.  Fruit  of  all  kinds 
are  almost  a  total  failure.  Numerous  orchards  havo 
been  set  out  but  die  in  a  short  time.  Land  is  worth 
four  to  six  dollars  per  acre,  and  dear  at  that  I  think. 

Newfane,  K  T.  S.  D.  REDMAN. 

How  to  keep  Crows  from  Pulling  Up  Corn. — 
Take  half  a  dozen  eggs  and  take  the  white  out. 
Put  in  a  very  little  strichnine,  and  set  the  eggs 
around  in  the  corn  field.  If  they  get  it  before  they 
get  any  thing  to  eat  in  the  morning,  you  will  find 
them  in  the  field.  Stick  a  pole  in  the  ground  and 
hang  up  the  dead  crows.  If  they  go  off  with  the 
eggs  thky  won't  come  back  again.  Three  have  been 
found  lying  dead  beside  one  egg. — John  Ayers, 
Columbus,  Mich. 

* 

Speed  of  Carrier  Pigeons. — It  appears  from  a 
recent  trial  made  at  Bouges  that  carrier  pigeons  can 
still  compete  in  speed  with  railways.  Last  week 
one  hundred  and  forty-five  pigeons  were  liberated  at 
Bouges  at  five  o’clock  in  the  morning  to  decide  a 
wager.  One  made  the  distance — three  hundred  and 
seventy»five  miles — in  less  than  eight  hours,  and 
another  in  less  than  nine. 

Cleansing  Old  Pork  Barrels. — After  scrub¬ 
bing,  turn  the  barrels  open  end  down,  and  keep  a 
moderate  smoke  under  them  for  half  or  a  whole  day. 
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ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  BROOM  CORN. 

BY  F.  F.  H.,  EAST  AURORA,  N.  Y. 

The  cultivation  of  broom  corn  is  a  branch  of  ag¬ 
riculture  in  which  very  few  are  engaged,  and  which 
farmers  generally  very  imperfectly  understand, 
although  the  process  is  very  simple,  and  the  labor 
and  care  necessary  to  insure  a  crop  are  little  greater 
than  are  required  to  grow  a  crop  of  Indian  corn. 

The  best  soil  for  its  perfect  growth  is  one  that  is 
rich,  warm  and  loamy ;  but  any  land  which  will 
produce  a  good  crop  of  Indian  corn  will  grow  broom 
corn.  The  Mohawk  Valley  and  alluvial  flats  of  the 
Genesee  are  admirably  adapted  to  its  growth.  If  the 
ground  is  not  naturally  dry  and  warm  it  should  be 
made  so  by  underdraining  to  insure  a  good  crop. 
Good  crops  are  grown  upon  the  prairies  of  the  West, 
but  when  grown  upon  newly-broken  prairie,  or  other 
new  land,  the  brush  is  brittle,  and  is  not  as  valuable 
as  that  which  is  grown  on  old  lands. 

A  clean  clover  sod  turned  under  just  before  plant¬ 
ing,  or  land  upon  which  corn  or  potatoes  were  grown 
the  previous  year,  will,  if  rich  and  dry,  produce  a 
good  crop.  A  greensward  turned  over  late  in  the 
fall  is  recommended  by  some,  but  unless  it  is  land 
that  has  been  thoroughly  tilled,  and  is  free  from 
weeds,  I  should  prefer  turning  it  over  just  before 
planting. 

Hog  manure  is  perhaps  the  best  that  can  be  ap¬ 
plied,  but  any  manure  that  will  increase  the  growth 
of  Indian  corn  will  be  beneficial  to  broom  corn. 
Leached  ashes,  applied  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
bushels  per  acre,  will  be  found  a  valuable  addition. 

The-  ground  should  be  plowed  deep  and  thoroughly 
pulverized  with  the  harrow,  and  roller  if  necessary. 
Then  mark  out  about  three  feet  one  way  and 
eighteen  or  twenty  inches  the  other,  if  to  be  planted 
in  hills.  The  proper  time  for  planting;  in  Central 
and  Western  New  York,  is  from  the  10th  to  the  25th 
of  May.  Plant  ten  or  fifteen  kernels  in  a  hill,  and 
thin  out  to  six  or  seven  at  the  first  hoeing.  The 
seed  should  be  covered  from  one  to  one  and  a  half 
inches  deep.  A  small  handful  of  ashes  to  each  hill, 
applied  as  soon  as  the  young  plants  appear  above 
ground,  will  be  found  beneficial,  if  the  ground  is  not 
rich  enough  so  as  not  to  require  such  a  top-dressing. 
As  soon  as  the  plants  are  all  fairly  up,  run  through 
with  a  cultivator  and  follow  with  a  hand-hoe.  The 
weeds  must  not  be  allowed  to  get  the  start  of  the 
plants  at  this  stage  of  growth.  When  once  started 
it  grows  rapidly,  and  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  hoe 
more  than  twice,  unless  the  ground  is  weedy. 

When  the  seed  is  one-half  out  of  the  milk,  pass 
through  between  two  rows  and  break  down  the 


whisk  to  a  convenient  hight  for  cutting — say  from 
one  and  a  half  to  two  feet  from  the  hurl.  Let  it 
stand  a  few  days  to  ripen,  and  then  cut  off  the  brush 
so  as  to  leave  about  six  or  seven  inches  of  the  stem, 
and  place  them  in  heaps  at  convenient  distances 
through  the  field.  These  should  be  immediately 
collected  into  the  wagon  and  taken  to  the  barn, 
where  the  brush  is  sorted  into  handfuls,  the  brush 
of  each  handful  being  of  equal  length.  Care  should 
be  taken  not  to  expose  it  to  the  weather  after  cut¬ 
ting,  as  its  value  will  be  reduced  one-tliird  by  an  or¬ 
dinary  rain-storm.  The  seed  may  be  taken  off  with 
a  hetchel,  made  by  placing  upright  knives  close  to¬ 
gether  and  passing  the  brush  between  them ;  but 
this  process  can  be  adopted  only  where  broom  corn 
is  raised  in  small  quantities.  A  machine,  driven  by 
water,  steam  or  horse-power,  is  used  to  separate  the 
seed  from  the  brush,  where  broom  corn  is  ext  ex¬ 
tensively  produced.  The  seed  is  very  difficult  to 
cure,  and  requires  to  be  ripened  by  exposure  in  the 
sun,  or  kiln-dried.  From  twenty  to  thirty  bushels 
to  the  acre  is  an  average  crop.  It  is  worth  as  much 
as  oats  to  feed  to  stock,  but  is  very  fickle  as  an  article 
of  commerce — bringing  in  market  sometimes  fifty 
cents  and  at  other  times  four  dollars  per  bushel. 
Some  cut  the  brush  as  soon,  or  a  little  before,  the 
seed  gets  into  the  milk :  the  brush  will  bring  one- 
cent  per  pound  more,  but  the  seed  is  nearly  value¬ 
less.  It  is  sometimes  allowed  to  dry  in  the  sun  three 
or  four  days  after  it  is  cut,  before  being  taken  to  the 
barn,  and  is  then  separated  from  the  seed  immedi¬ 
ately  ;  and  sometimes  it  is  taken  in  and  placed  on 
racks,  or  poles,  so  that  the  air  will  circulate  through 
and  dry  it,  and  left  until  winter  before  the  seed  is 
taken  off.  In  the  latter  case,  care  must  be  taken  to 
keep  out  the  rats  and  mice.  The  yield  of  brush 
varies  from  600  to  1,200  pounds  per  acre,  worth  from 
five  to  ten  cents  per  pound. 

Broom  corn  is  generally  considered  an  exhausting 
crop ;  but  if  the  brush  is  gathered  while  it  is  green, 
so  as  not  to  permit  the  seed  to  ripen,  it  is  not  as  ex¬ 
hausting  to  the  soil  as  Indian  corn,  and  may  be 
grown  upon  the  same  piece  of  land  for  successive 
years,  with  very  little  other  manure  than  the  stalks 
of  the  preceding  season. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  man  who  engages  exten¬ 
sively  in  the  growth  of  broom  corn  rarely,  if  ever, 
escapes  failure.  True,  it  is  a  very  unstable  product 
but  I  can  see  no  reason  why,  with  careful  manage¬ 
ment,  broom  corn  may  not  be  made  a  profitable  crop. 
Undoubtedly  the  man  who  engages  in  the  business, 
without  any  knowledge  of  the  process,  and  expects 
to  get  rich  without  any  care  or  labor,  will  come  out 
no  better  (if  as  well)  as  he  would  if  he  went  into 
any  other  business  in  the  same  style.  In  seasons 
when  there  is  little  demand  for  the  brush,  it  may  be 
kept  over  without  injury,  until  there  is  a  rise  in  the 
price,  if  one  has  a  place  free  from  mice  and  daznpntss. 
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ON  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  POULTRY. 

BY  MRS.  M.  S.  B.,  AURORA,  N.  Y. 

Poultry  we  understand  to  mean  ducks  of  the 
different  species,  geese,  Guinea  fowls,  peacocks,  tur¬ 
keys,  chickens,  &c.,  in  their  different  varieties.  As 
the  space  devoted  by  the  Farmer  to  the  treatise  on 
poultry  is  too  small  for  the  whole,  I  shall  speak  of 
the  management  of  those  most  common. 

Turkeys  and  Chickens— There  is  as  much  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  management  of  these  as  there  is  in  the 
management  of  children,  with  about  the  same  re¬ 
sults.  There,  observe  the  full-fed,  self-satisfied,  mat¬ 
ronly  look  of  that  hen !  She  picks  around  for  her 
own  amusement — here  a  worm  and  there  a  bone,  or 
charcoal,  or  broken  oyster  shell.  And  soon  she  is 
off  to  lay  her  accustomed  egg,  which,  when  done,  is 
published  to  the  world  with  strong  lungs  and  good 
digestive  organs.  Then  look  on  the  other  side  of 
the  picture :  the  poor,  puny,  pale-comb,  of  the  ill- 
fed  hen,  one  leg  under  her,  while  she  has  hardly 
strength  to  balance  herself  with  the  other.  Into  all 
kinds  of  mischief— the  farmers’  pest.  We  hear  him 
exclaim — “  I  never  see  such  hens  in  my  life!  We 
must  change  the  breed !  Here  we  have  to  buy  eggs 
at  twenty -five  cents  a  dozen,  and  have  ever  so  many 
hens ! ” 

My  good  friend,  the  quickest  way  to  change  the 
breed,  to  get  eggs,  and  have  them  to  sell  instead  of 
to  buy,  is  to  feed  your  hens  well  with  proper  food, 
giving  them  a  warm,  cozy  and  comfortable  home. 
This  food  should  be  alternated  with  corn,  corn  meal, 
with  scalding  water  on  it,  oats,  barley  and  buck¬ 
wheat,  with  some  raw  or  even  cooked  meat.  Slaked 
lime,  ashes  and  charcoal  should  be  profusely  spread 
around  where  poultry  “  most  do  congregate.” 

The  good  effects  of  this  is  easily  understood,  and 
it  is  in  the  use  of  these  that  chickens  and  turkeys  do 
not  get  the  gaps.  Putting  ashes  at  the  bottom  of 
nests,  when  poultry  are  set,  under  the  straw,  is  an 
excellent  antidote  for  this  complaint. 

The  nests  for  laying  or  sitting  should  look,  and  be, 
comfortable  :  for  hens,  as  well  as  turkeys,  are  quite 
particular  as  to  the  whereabouts  they  lay  and  sit. 
I  have  heard  of  hens  that  persisted  in  coming  on 
the  bed  in  the  parlor  to  lay  their  eggs.  Of  course  it 
was  when  feather  beds  were  more  fashionable  there 
than  pianos.  And  I  have  known  them  to  fly  in  at  a 
two-story  window,  with  the  help  of  a  little  shrub¬ 
bery,  to  make  their  nest  on  a  nice  bed.  Turkeys 
have  the  same  propensity  for  dry,  warm,  curious 
nests,  though  they  are  not  so  domestic  as  the 
hen. 

Then  again  behold  the  full-fed  monarch  of  the 
yard  1  How  haughtily  he  spreads  his  wings  in  the 
sun’s  rays,  seeming  to  understand  his  nobility  among 
his  feathered  wives,  who,  from  their  docile,  happy 


looks,  we  presume  never  ventured  to  dispute  his 
right  of  sway. 

On  the  other  hand,  did  you  ever  see  a  lean  tur¬ 
key  ?  If  not,  I  will  not  mar  this  page  by  describing  one. 

Turkeys  need  about  the  same  kind  of  manage¬ 
ment  as  that  of  chickens  in  respect  to  food,  &c., 
though  I  think  turkeys  require  less  care.  I  have 
seen  the  best  results  from  feeding  them  near  the 
house  for  two  or  three  weeks,  with  equal  quantities 
of  corn  meal  and  curd  rim  from  sour  milk,  and  then 
leaving  them  to  scratch  for  themselves — save  once 
in  a  while  looking  after  them  with  feed  to  keep  them 
from  straying  too  far  away. 

This  kind  of  food  (curd  and  a  little  meal)  is  the 
best  food  for  young  chickens,  and  even  when  older 
they  prefer  it  to  any  other.  They  should  not  be 
kept  too  long  in  the  coop,  as  their  growth  will  be 
very  much  retarded,  and  they  will  be  subject  to 
many  diseases.  From  two  to  three  weeks  I  think 
long  enough  for  them  to  remain  in  the  coop. 

Corn,  with  change  of  food,  will  fatten  poultry ; 
but  they  will  fatten  in  much  less  time  on  corn,  with 
boiling  water  poured  over  it,  and  some  kernels  of 
wheat  scattered  through  it. 

THE  CULTIVATION  OF  WINTER  AND  SPRING  BARLEY. 

The  soil  best  adapted  to  the  growth  of  barley  is 
a  light  clay  loam.  Large  crops  can  be  grown  on 
stiff  clay  soils  when  they  are  rightly  cultivated. 
Winter  barley  may  be  sown  on  land  that  has  been 
weU  summer  faUowed.  The  soil  should  be  well  pul¬ 
verized  before  the  seed  is  sown.  Bones  and  farm¬ 
yard  manure  containing  nitrogen  are  the  best  kinds 
to  use.  When  beans  are  planted,  after  a  clover  sod, 
barley  would  do  weU  after  the  bean  crop.  The  bare 
ground  should  be  plowed  twice  before  the  seed  is 
sown,  which  should  be  about  the  middle  of  Septem¬ 
ber.  Two  bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre  is  sufficient. 

Spring  barley  should  be  sown  after  corn,  beans  or 
turnips.  The  land  should  be  prepared  by  plowing  it 
in  the  fall,  as  the  frost  in  winter  pulverizes  it  and 
makes  it  more  easily  worked.  Clay  soils  are  most 
benefited  by  fall  plowing.  The  land  should  either 
be  plowed  again  in  the  spring  or  well  cultivated. 
The  seed  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  in 
suitable  order  and  the  weather  wiH  permit.  Sub¬ 
soiling  would  be  beneficial.  It  would  keep  the  land 
more  moist.  Barley  requires  a  moist  soil,  as  it  often 
suffers  from  drouth.  After  the  seed  has  been  sown 
the  land  should  be  rolled.  It  helps  to  keep  the  land 
moist  and  warm,  and  makes  the  seed  come  up 
quicker  and  more  evenly. 

If  barley  is  not  cut  before  it  is  ripe,  it  can  be  bound 
up  at  once.  If  it  is  not  ripe  it  is  better  to  lie  in  the 
swarth  for  a  day  or  two.  The  sample  is  often  spoiled 
by  heavy  rains,  after  it  is  cut,  which  makes  it  of  a 
dark  color.  James  K.  Smith. 

Morpeth ,  C.  TV,  County  of  Kent. 
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GARDEN  WORK  FOR  MARCH, 

Ip  the  directions  given  in  last  month’s  Farmer,  in 
regard  to  making  and  preparing  hot-beds,  were  car¬ 
ried  out,  they  are  now  in  a  proper  condition  to  re¬ 
ceive  such  seeds  as  it  is  desirable  to  start  early  in 
March. 

I  generally  forward  the  following :  Cabbage,  cauli¬ 
flower,  celery,  cucumbers,  egg-plant,  lettuce,  melons, 
peppers  and  tomatoes.  Some  would  add  several 
other  species,  but  I  think  the  above  are  about  all 
that  it  will  pay  to  start  in  the  hot-bed.  Of  course, 
those  varieties  of  the  different  species  which  mature 
earliest  in  the  open  ground  are  the  proper  ones  to 
sow  in  the  hot-bed. 

The  following  list  comprises  the  earliest  and  best 
of  well-tested  varieties :  Early  York,  Earliest  Dwarf, 
and  Early  Savoy  cabbage ;  Early  Paris  cauliflower ; 
Early  White  Solid  celery ;  Early  Short  Green,  and 
Early  White  Spined  cucumbers ;  Long  Purple,  and 
Improved  New  York  Purple  Egg-plant ;  Early  White 
Forcing,  and  Early  Curled  Silesia  lettuce;  Fine 
White  Japan,  and  Jenny  Lind  muskmelon ;  Early 
Mountain  Sprout,  and  Goodwin’s  Imperial  water¬ 
melon  ;  Cherry,  Long  Cayenne,  and  Large  Bell  pep¬ 
pers;  Large  Smooth  Red,  Lester’s  Perfected,  and 
Fejee  Island  tomatoes. 

Nearly  every  year  develops  some  new  varieties  of 
vegetables,  but  we  must  let  amateurs  experiment 
with  them  until  their  merits  are  well  established 
before  recommending  them  for  general  culture. 

Sow  all  the  above  varieties,  excepting  cucumbers 
and  melons,  in  rows  about  three  inches  apart,  and 
when  from  one  to  two  inches  high,  thin  to  three 
inches  in  the  row.  Thus  you  can  raise,  strong, 
Stocky  plants.  Cucumbers  and  melons  I  would  de¬ 
fer  sowing  until  the  middle  of  the  month ;  otherwise 
they  are  liable  to  get  too  large  before  the  weather 
will  admit  of  their  being  transplanted. 

I  prepare  for  them  in  the  fall  by  cutting  pretty 
tough  sods,  six  inches  square  by  four  inches  thick, 
and  when  I  prepare  the  hot-bed  I  place  them,  in¬ 
verted,  directly  on  the  manure,  with  a  stick  in  the 
center  of  each  sod  as  guide  in  transplanting,  and  sow 
upon  each  one  about  a  dozen  seeds,  covering  them 
with  fine  loam  to  the  depth  of  three-quarters  of  an 


inch.  When  the  plants  are  well  started,  thin  to 
four  in  a  sod.  Managed  in  this  way,  cucumbers  and 
melons  can  be  transplanted,  even  when  in  blossom, 
without  being  retarded  much  in  their  growth.  I 
have  had  cucumbers  in  this  way  before  the  Fourth 
of  July,  in  the  vicinity  of  Rochester. 

Celery  plants  will  do  best  in  the  more  shaded  por 
tions  of  the  hot-bed,  w.ith  a  pretty  damp  soil. 

The  best  methods  of  transplanting  from  the  hot¬ 
bed  into  the  open  ground,  we  will  consider  in  the 
appropriate  season. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  month,  many  of  the 
readers  of  the  Farmer  will  want  to  commence  out¬ 
door  gardening.  There  is  nothing  gained  by  being 
in  too  much  of  a  hurry,  as  the  texture  of  the  soil  is 
injured  by  digging  it  while  wet.  But  in  some  sea¬ 
sons  the  ground  in  New  York  State  is  as  dry,  and  hi 
as  good  condition  for  working  the  latter  part  of 
March,  as  at  any  time  in  April,  and  in  such  a  case 
the  enterprising  gardener  will  “  take  time  by  the 
forelock.” 

The  first  thing  in  successful  gardening,  is  to  put 
the  soil  in  a  [proper  condition  for  a  deep,  mellow, 
rich  seed-bed.  The  manure  question  -was  briefly 
considered  in  the  February  number.  To  make  the 
soil  deep  and  mellow  either  sub-soiling  or  trenching 
should  be  resorted  to.  Trenching  is  the  more 
thorough  and  effective  way,  but  sub-soiling,  if  rightly 
done,  is  much  better  than  mere  surface  plowing.  In 
either  case  the  surface-soil  should  be  retained  upon 
the  surface,  and  the  subsoil  merely  broken  up. 

If,  when  the  ground  is  prepared,  it  is  still  cold,  it 
is  better  to  defer  sowing  the  seeds  a  few  days  until 
it  warms  up  some,  as  they  can  not  germinate  in  a 
cold  bed,  and  the  ground  will  warm  quicker,  if  left 
rough,  than  if  raked  off  in  a  proper  condition  for 
planting.  When  the  ground  is  in  proper  condition, 
rake  it  off  thoroughly  with  the  garden  rake,  break- 
ing  up  all  lumps,  and  removing  stones  and  rubbish. 
Use  the  line  in  commencing  the  drills,  and  draw  the 
drills  straight.  Thus  your  work  will  look  neat,  and 
you  will  be  proud  of  your  garden. 

Onions,  peas,  spinach,  lettuce,  raddish,  carrots  and 
turnips  are  the  first  crops  to  sow. 

Onions— Large  Red,  Yellow  Dutch  and  White 
Portugal  are  the  best  varieties  of  black-seed  onions, 
and  Potato  and  Red-top  where  bulbs  and  tops  are 
used.  Black-seed  onions  should  be  sown  in  shallow 
drills,  eleven  inches  apart,  and  the  ground  well 
rolled  or  trodden  down.  Potato  onions  require  drills 
fifteen  inches  apart,  and  deep  enough  to  just  cover 
the  bulbs ;  or  the  better  way  is  to  make  shallow 
drills,  and  press  the  bulbs  into  the  earth  just  below 
the  surface.  They  should  be  set  eight  inches  apart. 

Tops  should  be  set  in  the  same  way,  but  not 
pressed  in  so  deep. 
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Peas — The  best  for  early  crop  is  Daniel  O’Rourke 
and  Tom  Thumb*.  The  former  grows  two  and  a 
half  feet  high,  and  should  be  sown  in  drills  three 
feet  apart  and  two  and  a  half. inches  deep.  The 
latter  grows  eight  inches  high,  and  the  rows  may  be 
fifteen  inches  apart.  A  little  poudrette  or  bone-dust 
strewed  in  the  drills  starts  the  peas  finely. 

Spinach — The  Round-leaved  is  the  sort.  Should 
be  sown  fifteen  inches  apart  and  thinned  to  six 
inches. 

Lettuce — Early  Curled  Silesia,  Butter,  and  Ice- 
Cream  are  the  better  sorts  for  early  crop.  Drills 
should  be  shallow,  eleven  inches  apart,  and  plants 
thinned  to  six  inches. 

Radishes— Early  Scarlet  Turnip  and  Long  Scarlet 
Short-top  are  the  best  early  varieties.  They  like  a 
light,  sandy  soil,  warmed  up  with  manure. 

Carrots — The  Early  Horn  is  the  carrot  for  early 
crop,  and  should  be  slightly  covered  in  drills  eleven 
inches  apart. 

Turnips — Early  Dutch  and  Red-top  Strap-leaf  are 
the  best  early  turnips.  Should  be  sown  in  rich 
ground,  or  they  will  be  tough  and  stringy. 

These  comprise  about  all  the  garden  crops  that  it 
is  advisable  to  sow  in  March — even  where  the 
weather  is  very  fine — as  other  kinds  would  be  likely 
to  be  killed  by  April  frosts,  if  they  should  come 
up. _ _  R. 

WILL  PEARS  SUCCEED  0!V  SANDY  SOILS  ? 

Eds.  Genesee  Faemee  :  It  seems  to  be  quite  a 
prevalent  opinion  that  pears  will  not  succeed  well  on 
a  sandy  soil,  and  many  persons  having  only  soils  of 
this  description  are  detered  from  planting  the  pears 
to  any  extent,  on  account  of  such  opinions  ex¬ 
pressed  by  eminent  American  writers — more  es¬ 
pecially  Mr.  Downing,  who  says :  “  Strong  loams,  by 
which  we  mean  a  loam  with  only  just  a  sufficient 
portion  of  sand  to  make  it  easily  worked,  are,  on  the 
whole,  by  far  the  best  for  fruit  gardens  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  *  *  For  a  few  years  the  growth  and  pro¬ 
ductiveness  of  the  trees  upon  sandy  soil  is  all  that 
can  be  desired  ;  but  the  trees  are  shorter  lived,  and 
sooner  fall  into  decay,  than  when  the  soil  is  stronger.” 
In  the  above  opinions  you  seem  to  concur  by  quoting 
largely  from  Downing  in  the  Rural  Annual  for  1860, 
on  this  subj  ect.  No  w  I  have  not  sufficient  experience 
or  confidence  to  dispute  the  above,  but  for  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  those  who  have  only  sandy  soils,  I 
would  say  that  Mr.  Barry  and  Mr.  Thomas,  both 
good  authority,  though  preferring  the  soil  with  some 
clay,  are  much  more  moderate  in  their  demands. 
Thomas  says,  “  Good  soils  vary  in  many  particulars, 
but  as  a  general  rule,  one  which  is  dry,  firm,  mellow 

*  Tom  Thumb  is  valuable  from  its  exceedingly  dwarf  habit,  but 
the  quality  of  the  pea  is  decidedly  inferior. — Eds. 


and  fertile,  is  well  suited  to  the  cultivation  of  fruit 
trees.”  Space  forbids  my  quoting  from  other  Ameri¬ 
can  and  foreign  writers — expressing  very  nearly  the 
opinions  above  expressed  by  Thomas. 

T.  W.  Fields  (American),  who  certainly  speaks 
like  a  man  of  experience  and  judgement,  says  in  his 
Pear  Culture,  page  42  :  “  Mr.  Downing  certainly  made 
a  great  mistake  when,  in  writing  a  description  of 
soils  suitable  for  "the  pear,  he  pronounced  a  sandy 
loam  unfitted  for  the  permanent  growth  of  the  tree. 
Two  or  three  hours  ride  through  the  western  end  of 
Long  Island  would  have  convinced  him  that  theTe 
were,  in  that  locality,  more  pear  trees  from  fifty  to  a 
hundred  years  old,  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  United 
States,”  and  mentions  three  pear  trees  in  the  city  of 
Brooklyn  that  measure  respectively,  9,  10  1-2  and  11 
feet  in  circumference,  and  estimated  to  be  no  less 
than  150  years  old.  Again,  on  pages  40  and  41,  he 
says :  “  The  winter  blight  of  the  pear  has  never  been 
known  on  the  rich  but  light  soils  of  New  Jersey  and 
Long  Island,  which  seem  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
growth,  productiveness  and  longevity  of  the  pear, 
while  the  winter  of  1855  destroyed  many  pear  trees 
on  the  strong  soils  of  the  counties  of  Central  New 
York.” 

And  now,  my  friends — readers  of  the  Genesee  Far¬ 
mer,  who,  like  me,  lack  experience  in  pear  culture, 
and  have  only  sandy  soils — let  us  take  courage,  and 
plant  pears ;  always  remembering  that  all  agree  in 
one  thing :  that  the  soil  must  be  dry,  deep,  mellow 
and  rich,  and  kept  so — more  especially  for  dwarfs. 

Of  the  plum  Mr.  Barry  says  :  “  It  succeeds  best,  as 
a  general  thing,  on  a  clayey  loam,  rather  stiff.”  With¬ 
out  disputing  so  good  authority,  I  would  say,  by  way 
of  encouragement,  that  plums  have  rarely,  if  ever, 
succeeded  better  than  on  the  sandy  soils  of  Western 
Michigan,  so  far  as  bearing  qualities  and  healthiness 
are  concerned ;  but  as  to  their  longevity  we  can  say 
but  little— our  country  being  too  new. 

Muskegon ,  Midi.,  Feb.,  1864.  8.  B.  P. 

A  cobbespondent  of  the  London  Cottage  Gar¬ 
dener  complains  that  his  late  fall  pears  spot  badly, 
and  the  editor  advises  him  to  raise  the  trees  and  add 
a  large  quantity  of  stones  to  the  soil  in  which  they 
are  planted,  and  adds  :  “  At  the  same  time  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  evil  in  most,  if  not  all, 
cases  arises  from  the  roots,  and  to  remedy  that  by 
laying  the  roots  more  dry  will  be  one  of  the  most 
likely  means  to  effect  a  cure ;  and  if  the  trees  are 
not  luxuriant  we  should  manure  the  surface  of  the 
soil  in  early  spring,  and  keep  it  mulched  throughout 
the  summer.” 

It  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion  among  the 
most  experienced  fruit-growers  of  the  West  that  ap¬ 
ple  trees  should  be  trained  low,  in  order  to  protect 
I  the  trunk  from  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
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THE  INFLUENCE  OF  SOIL  OJV  FRUIT  TREES, 

This  subject  was  discussed  at  a  late  meeting  of 
tlie  Fruit  Growers’  Club  in  New  York.  Dr.  Ward, 
of  Newark,  who  is  a  fruit-grower  of  mucli  experi¬ 
ence,  said  that  if  nursery  trees  are  stunted  for  want 
of  sufficient  pabulum,  no  matter  wliat  tbe  after- 
treatment  or  soil,  they  never  recover  in  the  orchard, 
and  this  faulty  development  of  organs  in  the  young 
plant  may  account  for  the  degenerate  condition  of 
many  trees,  much  more  than  a  change  of  soil.  “  I  con¬ 
sider  it,”  he  said,  “just  as  important  that  a  young 
plant  should  be  fed  suitable,  nutritious,  rich  food,  as  a 
stock-breeder  does  that  his  young  animals  should  be 
treated  in  the  same  way.  Indeed,  there  is  a  great 
analogy  between  plants  and  animals ;  both  are  de¬ 
veloped  by  a  similar  process  of  nutriment  and 
growth,  and  when  this  development  is  healthy,  both 
become  vigorous,  and  take  on  the  most  perfect  form. 
I  would,  in  buying  trees,  look  more  to  this  than  to 
what  was  the  character  of  the  nursery  soil,  because 
that  can  be  made  suitable,  whether  naturally  heavy 
or  light.  Perhaps  the  most  suitable  soil  for  trees,  is 
a  medium  or  loamy  soil,  which,  for  a  nursery,  must 
undergo  a  most  thorough  manipulation  and  enrich¬ 
ment.  The  soil  should  be  naturally  one  that  does 
not  suffer  from  drouth,  because  that  gives  a  fatal 
check  to  growth,  and  it  must  be  so  thoroughly  drain¬ 
ed  that  water  will  not  stagnate  within  reach  of  the 
roots. 

Solon  Robinson — If  the  theory  of  analogy  be¬ 
tween  the  growth  of  plants  and  animals  is  correct, 
as  I  believe  it  is,  then  the  nurseryman  should  not 
only  adopt  and  pursue  the  same  course  that  the 
stock-breeder  does  in  giving  the  young  plants  nutri¬ 
tious  food,  so  as  to  produce  rapid  growth  and  great 
vigor,  but  he  should  follow  up  the  analogy  and  look 
to  the  seed  that  is  to  produce  the  trees,  to  be  sure 
that  it  comes  from  perfect  fruit,  sound  and  healthy, 
in  a  fit  condition  to  propagate  its  species.  No  stock- 
raiser  would  think  of  using  a  sickly,  miserable, 
stunted  animal,  male  or  female,  to  produce  a  thrifty, 
healthy  offspring ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  about  the 
fact  that  some,  at  least,  of  the  diseased,  stunted, 
good-for-nothing  trees,  which  can  not  be  coaxed  to 
grow  and  produce  good  fruit,  owe  their  worthless¬ 
ness  more  to  their  parentage  than  to  their  cultivar 
tion,  or  to  the  kind  of  soil  in  which  they  are  grown, 
or  to  any  violence  done  them  in  changing  from  one 
kind  of  soil  to  another.  We  all  know,  in  regard  to 
apple  trees,  that  the  seeds  are  usually  produced  from 
the  pomace  of  a  cider-mill,  and  embrace  those  of  im¬ 
mature  and  diseased  fruit,  as  well  as  those  that  come 
from  apples  perfectly  ripened  and  of  good  quality. 
In  cutting  scions  for  grafts,  the  kind  of  fruit  is  only 
looked  after — not  the  healthiness  of  the  tree.  Now, 
if  the  stock  is  grown  from  -the  seed  of  a  diseased 


tree,  or  immature  fruit,  and  the  scion  is  cut  from  a 
diseased  tree,  is  it  any  more  reasonable  to  expect  a 
healthy  offspring  in  this  case,  than  it  would  be  for 
the  stock-raiser  to  expect  healthy  offspring  from 
parents  that  were  notoriously  unfit  to  propagate 
their  species  ?  If  this  view  is  correct,  a  radical  re¬ 
form  is  needed  in  the  production  of  all  of  our  fruit 
trees.  In  confirmation  of  this  theory,  I  have  noticed 
that  those  who  undertake  to  produce  new  varieties 
by  growing  seedlings  are  very  careful  to  select  their 
seed  from  the  very  finest  specimens  of  fruit  that 
they  can  obtain ;  and  some  of  them  contend  that  it 
is  of  great  advantage  to  plant  the  seed  in  the  pulp 
of  such  fruit  as  peaches,  or  at  least  never  allow  the 
seeds  to  become  dry.  That  is,  in  looking  for  the 
proper  season  to  plant,  follow  nature’s  guide.  In  se¬ 
lecting  seed  follow  the  course  of  those  who  produce 
the  most  highly-developed  animals.  Follow  their 
course  also  in  the  care  and  food  of  the  young  trees. 
Adapt  each  to  the  most  suitable  soil,  and  give  them 
rich  food  and  tender  care,  with  shelter  from  blasting 
winds,  and  there  will  be  very  little  occasion  to  com¬ 
plain  about  trees  not  doing  weU  because  the  orchard 
soil  is  different  from  that  of  the  nursery. 

Dr.  Ward — I  indorse  all  this.  Everything  de¬ 
pends  on  the  starting  point,  in  plant,  as  well  as 
animal  life.  Disease  of  parents  often  exhibits  itself 
in  offspring.  Consumption  is  thus  transmissible. 
The  common  disease  of  peach  trees,  indicated  by  the 
yellows,  it  is  well  ascertained  is  transmissible  in 
seeds  and  scions.  We  must  study  and  understand 
better  vegetable  physiology.  Then  we  shall  be  more 
careful  about  seed.  We  are  too  apt  to  forget  that 
the  first  life  of  the  plant  receives  all  its  nutriment 
from  the  substance  of  the  seed.  That  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  it  is  thought  that  the  best  time  to  plant 
the  seed  that  is  to  produce  the  tree  is  just  when  the 
fruit  is  perfectly  ripe.  The  seed  and  earth,  nature 
declares,  are  then  in  the  most  suitable  condition. 
Who  knows  how  much  the  future  usefulness  of  the 
tree  is  injured  by  the  first  check  its  growth  receives 
in  injury  to  the  seed.  We  know  that  seeds  some¬ 
times  have  barely  enough  vitality  to  start  the  germ 
into  life. 

This  is  rather  a  new  doctrine.  In  one  of  the  late 
volumes  of  the  Genesee  Farmer  the  question  as  to  the 
“  Cause  of  the  failure  of  so  many  fruit  trees  sent  out 
by  nurserymen”  was  very  fully  discussed  by  corre¬ 
spondents  in  different  sections  of  the  country,  and 
the  generality  of  them  attributed  it,  first,  to  a  want 
of  necessary  preparation  of  the  ground  and  the  neg¬ 
lect  of  the  trees  after  they  were  planted;  and 
secondly,  to  the  fact  that  trees  in  the  nursery  were 
usually  grown  on  much  richer  soil  and  received 
higher  culture  than  farmers  could  give  them.  Dr. 
Ward’s-opinion  seems  to  be  directly  opposed  to  this 
view.  The  truth  probably  lies  between  the  two  ex- 
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tremes.  We  do  not  think  there  is  any  strict  analogy 
between  plants  and  animals ;  but  to  carry  out  the 
Illustration  of  Solon  Robinson,  we  may  remark  that, 
while  it  is  true  that  animals  rarely  recover  from  the 
effects  of  a  deficiency  of  food  and  exposure  while 
young,  it  is  equally  true  that  young  animals  over-fed 
and  stimulated  excessively  are  not  as  likely  to  thrive 
afterwards,  under  the  ordinary  treatment  of  the 
farm,  as  those  not  so  pampered.  So  trees,  stimulated 
excessively  in  the  nursery,  are  not  as  likely  to  do  as 
well,  when  removed  to  ordinary  soil,  as  those  of 
more  moderate  growth.  As  long  as  there  is  such  a 
demand  for  large  trees,  we  think  the  tendency  will 
be  to  stimulate  the  young  trees  too  much  in  the 
nursery,  rather  than  to  stunt  them  by  poor  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Jf,  however,  the  wood  of  the  trees  is  thoroughly 
matured,  we  do  not  see  why  a  vigorous  growth  in 
the  nursery  should  prove  injurious  to  the  future 
health  of  the  trees. 

In  the  discussion  that  followed,  Mr.  Wm.  S.  Car¬ 
penter  well  remarked : 

I  have  planted  a  good  many  trees,  from  various 
localities  and  different  soils,  but  care  less  for  that 
than  I  do  for  the  way  the  trees  are  grown  in  the 
nursery.  I  would  reject  those  that  appeared  stunted, 
and  those,  however  thrifty,  that  were  grown  so 
closely  that  they  had  not  been  able  to  throw  out  any 
side  branches.  I  do  not  want  whip-stalks,  nor  fruit 
trees  grown  like  willow  wands.  In  nursery  or 
orchard,  if  the  soil  is  not  well-worked,  the  trees  will 
fail.  They  will  suffer  most  in  heavy  soil.  In  buying 
nursery  trees,  it  is  a  good  sign  to  judge  of  their  value, 
to  see  that  a  number  of  stout  limbs  have  been  trim¬ 
med  off  when  packing  for  transportation. 

Thomas  G.  Field — As  a  grower  of  trees  I  concede 
this  truth,  but  we  are  not  allowed  to  grow  such 
trees.  Customers  measure  their  value  by  their 
hight.  A  low,  compactly  grown  tree,  with  stout 
side  branches,  would  not  be  a  saleable  one. 

Mr.  Carpenter  said  that  they  would  be  saleable 
to  any  one  who  had  ever  planted  an  orchard  of  both 
sorts,  for  he  would  then  know  that  the  long  slender 
stalks  were  not  what  he  Wanted.  As  to  the  soil  of 
the  nursery,  he  did  not  consider  it  important  what 
its  character  was  if  well  prepared.  For  an  orchard, 
the  soil  must  be  made  light  and  dry.  As  to  the 
theory  of  looking  to  a  healthy  source  of  the  seed  for 
the  trees,  he  could  not  quite  agree  with  it. 

Dr.  Ward  said  that  he  would  defy  the  gentleman 
to  produce  healthy  peach  trees  from  seed  grown 
upon  trees  that  had  the  yellows. 

Dr.  Trimble — Most  of  the  peaches  sold  in  this 
city  come  from  such  trees,  and  the  young  trees 
grown  in  the  nurseries  come  from  seeds  gathered  in 
the  streets,  and  thus  the  disease  is  spread  every¬ 
where.  I  was  in  an  orchard  the  past  season  of  130 


acres,  that  would  yield  30,000  baskets  of  fruit.  In 
three  years  all  these  trees  will  be  dead,  and  the  pro¬ 
prietor  would  not  have  another  orchard  planted  upon 
the  same  land  as  a  gift,  because  the  trees  would  die 
before  they  gave  a  crop,  and  one  good  crop  is  all  that 
is  looked  for,  such  is  the  diseased  condition  of  the 
trees. 

Mr.  Carpenter  insisted  that  the  yellows  in  peach 
trees  were  the  product  of  an  exhausted  soil. 

Solon  Robinson  inquired  how  it  happened,  then, 
that  the  disease  was  found  upon  the  richest  virgin 
soil  in  the  world — on  the  prairies  and  bottom  lands 
of  the  West? 

Thomas  J.  Field — Then  they  die  of  excess  of 
richness  as  well  as  of  poverty.  The  yellows  upon 
peach  trees  show  that  the  tree  is  diseased,  just  as  the 
black  leaves  upon  pear  trees  show  disease,  and  it  is 
not  traceable  in  either  case  to  a  defect  in  soil  or  cul¬ 
ture.  As  to  effect  of  soil,  and  change  from  one  sort 
to  another,  I  would  prefer  the  nursery  soil  to  be  of 
moderate  richness,  as  they  do  sometimes  grow  too 
rapid  and  with  roots  too  long  upon  very  deep,  rich 
soil.  I  think  that  there  is  a  disadvantage  to  trees 
grown  in  a  sandy  nursery,  if  planted  out  in  an 
orchard  upon  a  clay  soil.  All  trees  become,  in  a 
measure,  habituated  to  a  particular  kind  of  soil. 


FRUITS  IJV  JAPAN, 

Mr.  Thomas  Hogg,  who  is  now  in  Japan,  writes 
as  follows  to  the  HoHiculturist : 

“  The  past  spring  and  summer  have  afforded  me 
an  excellent  opportunity  of  tasting  the  fruits  in  their 
season.  The  first  that  makes  its  appearance  is  the 
fruit  of  a  species  of  Rubus,  apparently  more  nearly 
allied  to  the  blackberry  than  the  raspberry.  It  is 
of  a  light  yellow  color,  small  in  size,  with  rather 
soft  flesh.  The  flavor  is  peculiar,  and  somewhat 
insipid,  but,  eaten  with  sugar,  becomes  tolerable 
enough,  and  quite  equal  to  some  berries  at  home 
with  high-sounding  names  that  require  plenty  of  the 
same  material  to  render  them  palatable. 

“In  the  month  of  June,  apricots  come  in,  and  for 
two  or  three  weeks  are  very  abundant  and  cheap. 
There  are  several  varieties,  but  all  small,  and  about 
as  deficient  in  flavor  as  early  apricots  are  apt  to  be 
elsewhere. 

“  Before  apricots  are  entirely  gone  the  fruit  of  the 
Mespilus  Japonica  is  brought  into  market.  It  is  a 
favorite  fruit  with  the  Japanese,  and  large  quantities 
are  brought  in  daily.  When  ripe  they  are  very 
juicy,  and  have  a  pleasant  sub-acid  flavor,  that  may 
be  compared  to  a  fine  ripe  harvest  apple.  Their 
size,  when  in  perfection,  is  about  that  of  a  medium 
sized  gooseberry.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  their 
season  they  become  smaller,  owing,  probably,  to  the 
overbearing  of  the  trees. 
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“  Following  these  come  plums,  which,  remain  in 
abundance  several  weeks.  Of  these,  the  variety  is 
greater  than  of  apricots,  and  some  of  them  equal  in 
Size  and  flavor  to  those  brought  into  the  markets  of 
New  York.  None,  perhaps,  equal  the  Green  Gages, 
or  Golden  Drops,  and  other  first-rate  sorts,  but  quite 
eo  to  some  classed  as  desirable  second-rate  plums. 

“  Somewhat  reverse  to  the  order  with  you,  peaches 
succeed  plums.  Although  of  fair  size  and  appear¬ 
ance,  they  are  inferior  in  flavor.  This  may  be  partly 
attributed  to  the  practice  of  picking  all  their  fruits 
in  a  very  green  state.  No  fruit  suffers  more  from 
this  treatment  than  the  peach ;  yet  it  would  hardly 
be  possible,  owing  to  the  tenderness  of  their  flesh, 
to  bring  them  to  market  as  they  should  be  eaten, 
ripe  from  the  tree.  They  are  now  (September  8) 
nearly  gone,  and  have  become  almost  worthless  from 
the  injury  done  them  by  an  insect  of  the  curculio  (?) 
kind,  that  stings  the  fruit  and  deposits  its  larvae  as 
does  the.  curculio. 

“  Muskmelons  and  watermelons  have  also  been 
abundant.  The  former  are  very  inferior,  and  would 
not  be  tolerated  on  your  table ;  the  latter  are  fair, 
and  would  be  better,  only  for  premature  picking. 

“  Grapes  and  persimmons  are  now  making  their 
appearance.  The  latter,  next  to  the  grapes,  are,  in 
my  opinion,  the  best  fruit  we  have ;  they  certainly 
are  the  peculiar  fruit  of  the  country,  and  take  the 
place  of  apples  in  our  own.  Whether  they  would 
answer  to  make  pies  I  do  not  know;  but  as  the 
Japanese  do  not  indulge  in  that  home  luxury,  it 
does  not  enter  into  the  estimate  of  their  value. 

“  I  had  almost  forgotten  to  include  apples  in  the 
lists  of  fruits  brought  to  market.  Not  many  are 
brought  in,  and  their  season  is  soon  over.  They  are 
a  very  small,  early  variety,  and  when  eaten  just  at 
the  right  time  are  very  passable.  Pears,  too,  are 
now  coming  in ;  those  hard,  granular,  indigestible 
things  you  have  seen,  called  the  Chinese  sand  pear. 
As  an  ornamental  tree  it  has  its  uses,  but  as  a  fruit 
it  can  not  be  recommended.  Large  quantities  of 
them  are  consumed  by  the  people.  Different  sorts 
are  cultivated,  one  of  which  keeps  all  through  the 
winter  and  spring  following. 

“  Until  the  present  season,  nothing  has  been  done 
by  foreigners  for  the  introduction  of  finer  fruits 
(except  the  strawberry)  into  the  country. 

“  Last  spring,  Frank  Hall,  Esq.,  and  Col.  George  S. 
Fisher,  U.  S.  Consul,  both  made  importations  of 
trees  from  California.  Between  them  quite  an  as¬ 
sortment  of  the  best  varieties  of  cherries,  plums 
and  pears  has  been  introduced,  and  are  now  growing 
finely  in  their  gardens.  Their  peach  trees,  grape 
vines,  and  a  few  minor  fruits,  unfortunately  did  not 
do  as  well.  Others,  no  doubt,  will  be  induced  by 
their  success  to  follow  their  example,  and  the  best 
results,  by  means  of  private  enterprises  like  these,  J 


may  be  fairly  expected,  and  the  introduction  of 
choice  fruits  create  new  desires,  and  lend  their  aid  in 
civilizing  a  barbarous  people.” 

SPOTTING  AND  CRACKING  OF  THE  PEAR, 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  London  Gardeners’ 
Chronicle  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  the  well-known 
cryptogamic  botanist,  says : 

“  Almost  every  one  complains  that  in  spite  of  the 
late  dry  and  warm  summer,  which  was  so  favorable 
to  the  ripening  of  the  wood,  and  which  promisee 
such  a  plentiful  and  strong  blossom  in  the  spring, 
pears  have  kept  very  badly.  Some  have  prema¬ 
turely  bletted,  others  have  gone  rapidly  to  decay, 
while  many  have  been  spotted  all  over,  so  as  to  be 
unpresentable.  For  the  greater  part  of  an  abundant 
crop  of  Glou  Morceau  from  our  own  garden  are  in 
the  latter  condition.  Under  each  dark  spot  there  is 
a  brown  dry  mass  of  tissue  of  a  greater  or  less  depth* 
without  any  tendency  to  run  into  a  state  of  moist 
decay,  and  extremely  analogous  to  the  dry  form  of 
the  potato  murrain.  These  spots  have  in  the  first 
instance  undoubtedly  originated  in  the  growth  be¬ 
neath  the  real  cuticle,  of  a  minute  brown  parasitic 
fungus,  Cladosporium  dendriticum,  which  has  de¬ 
stroyed  the  vitality  of  the  subjacent  tissue,  but. has 
not  sufficient  vigor  of  growth  or  greediness  of 
moisture  to  make  it  penetrate  deeply  into  the  fruit. 
Where  moist  decay  has  supervened,  it  is  apparently 
due  to  other  fungi  which  have  accompanied  or  re¬ 
placed  the  Cladosporium.  This  mold  has  of  late 
years  been  a  dreadful  pest  both  to  pears  and  apples, 
in  some  cases  being  virulent  enough  to  destroy  or 
greatly  impair  the  young  shoots,  and  its  growth  be¬ 
neath  the  cuticle  makes  it  almost  impossible  to  apply 
a  remedy.  After  a  time,  indeed,  the  cuticle  bursts, 
to  allow  the  fertile  threads  to  break  out  into  the  air 
and  bear  fruit,  but  the  mischief  is  then  already 
done,  and  it  is  notorious  that  even  were  the  habit 
different,  dark-threaded  fungi  are  far  less  destructi¬ 
ble  than  those  which  are  colorless.  There  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  fungus  is  a  new  visitant, 
as  some  kinds  of  apples,  the  Golden  Pippin  for 
example,  have  always  been  subject  to  this  spotting. 
Unless,  however,  we  are  mistaken,  it  is  far  more  pre¬ 
valent  than  it  was  some  thirty  years  ago,  and  the 
discovery  of  an  effectual  remedy  would  be  a  great 
benefit  to  the  horticulturist.” 

Lime  Wash  for  the  Curculio. — A.  S.  Miller, 
of  Rockford,  HI.,  says  he  succeeds  in  keeping  the 
curculio  from  his  plum  trees  by  syringing  them 
thoroughly  with  thin  whitewash,  say  a  peck  of  lime 
to  half  a  barrel  of  water.  He  does  this  on  the  fall 
of  the  blossoms  and  as  soon  as  the  young  plums  ap¬ 
pear.  He  formerly  dusted  his  trees  with  lime,  but 
thinks  it  better  to  apply  it  in  the  liquid  form. 
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THE  BEST  TIME  TO  PRUNE. 

Eds.  Genesee  Farmer  :  You  say  in  the  present 
number  of  the  Genesee  Farmer  that  February  is  the 
time  to  trim  orchards.  Permit  me  to  say  to  you  in 
reply,  that  May  is  the  best  time  for  trimming  fruit 
trees  of  all  kinds.  I  can  saw  off  limbs  from  two  to 
three  inches  through  in  May,  at  the  time  they  begin 
to  blossom  or  leaf-out,  and  they  will  grow  over  en¬ 
tirely  smooth  and  sound  in  three  or  four  years.  You 
cut  off  limbs  of  the  same  size  in  February,  and  sap 
will  ooze  out  of  the  stump  until  the  last  of  April,  the 
Stump  will  rot  and  the  woodpeckers  will  dig  them 
out  and  build  nests  in  them,  and  they  never  will 
grow  over.  Lyman  Balcom. 

Painted  Post ,  F.  Y.,  February,  1864. 

It  may  be  that  it  is  better  to  prune  old  apple 
orchards  as  late  in  the  spring  as  our  esteemed  cor¬ 
respondent  recommends;  but  we  think  that  ordi¬ 
nary  pruning  should  be  done  earlier.  We  would 
prune  both  apple  and  pear  trees  as  soon  as  all  dan¬ 
ger  of  severe  frosts  was  over. 

Barry,  in  his  Fruit  Garden,  says : 

“  The  climate,  the  nature  of  the  species,  &c.,  con¬ 
trol  the  period  of  pruning  to  a  great  extent.  In  the 
South,  what  we  term  the  winter  pruning — that  per¬ 
formed  during  the  dormant  season — may  be  done 
very  soon  after  the  fall  of  the  leaf.  In  the  North,  it 
is  deferred  to  February,  March,  and  even  April.  In 
Western  New  York,  we  prune  apples,  pears,  and 
other  hardy  fruits,  as  soon  as  our  severe  frosts  are 
over — say  the  latter  end  of  February  and  beginning 
of  March.  If  pruned  sooner,  the  ends  of  the  shoots 
are  liable  to  be  injured,  and  the  terminal  bud  so 
weakened  as  not  to  fulfil  its  purposes.  Besides,  the 
wounds  do  not  heal  well. 

“  The  peach  we  prune  just  as  the  buds  begin  to 
swell.  The  fruit  and  leaf  buds  are  then  easily  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  one  another,  and  the  objects  of  the 
pruning  are  accomplished  with  more  precision. 

"  Grapes  may  be  pruned  any  time  in  the  winter, 
as  a  portion  of  the  wood  is  always  left  above  the 
bud.  Gooseberries  and  currants  also,  any  time  in 
winter.  The  stone  fruits  should  always  be  lightly 
pruned,  because  severe  amputations  almost  invaria¬ 
bly  produce  the  gum.  Where  it  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  spring,  the  wound  should  be  coated  with 
grafting  composition,  or  with  that  recommended  by 
Mr.  Downing :  ‘  Alcohol,  with  sufficient  gum  shellac 
dissolved  in  it  to  make  a  liquid  of  the  consistence  of 
paint,  to  be  put  on  with  a  brush.’  This  excludes 
air,  and  is  not  affected  by  changes  of  weather.” 

Five  pears  were  recently  sent  from  California  to 
New  York  which  weighed  13 1-2  pounds.  The 
largest  one  weighed  31-2  pounds.  On ‘tasting  it — 
not  eating  it — it  was  found,  says  the  Tribune,  to  be 
possessed  of  as  little  of  the  flavor  of  a  good  pear  as 
it  wrould  had  it  been  manufactured  of  corn  meal  and 
sweet  apple  juice.  “  It  was  as  unlike  a  pear  as  the 
little  russet  apples  that  we  see  in  June  are  unlike  a 
good  apple,  or  as  unlike  as  a  shaddock  is  to  an  orange.” 

The  Coleus  Verschaffelti  is  being  highly  recom¬ 
mended  by  all  English  growers  as  a  bedding-out 
plant.  It  is  quite  easily  cultivated,  and  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  being  new.  It  can  be  grown  from  seeds 
quite  readily. 


LIMING  APPLE  ORCHARDS, 

A  farmer  in  Doylestown,  Penn.,  states  that  lime 
has  a  very  injurious  effect  on  apple  orchards.  He 
says:  “In  the  spring  of  1841  I  moved  (with  my 
father)  to  a  farm  in  Plumstead  township.  The 
orchard  on  this  farm  had  been  recently  limed ;  the 
trees,  though  young,  showed  symptoms  of  decay ; 
many  of  the  smaller  limbs  were  dead  and  decaying. 
The  fruit  in  the  fall  was  imperfect  and  dry,  and  full 
of  pithy  spots ;  when  an  apple  was  cut  transversely 
these  spots  had  a  yellowish  appearance.  I  was  seve¬ 
ral  years  in  forming  a  judgment  of  the  cause  of 
these  spots  and  the  dryness  of  the  apple.  The 
second  year  the  fruit  was  less  affected  with  these 
spots ;  the  fall  following,  still  less  so.  In  the  spring 
of  1844  I  moved  to  a  farm  I  had  rented,  in  Bucking¬ 
ham  township,  where  I  remained  three  years,  and 
then  returned  to  the  farm  in  Plumstead  again,  'where 
I  staid  two  years  more.  I  found  the  apples  much 
improved  and  improving  in  these  five  years.  I  there¬ 
fore  concluded  that  it  was  the  effect  of  the  lime.  In 
the  spring  of  1859  I  again  moved  to  another  farm  in 
Buckingham.  On  this  farm  there  was  a  small  young 
orchard.  This  orchard  was  rented  by  another  per¬ 
son,  who  informed  me  some  time  during,  the  winter 
that  the  apples  from  this  orchard  were  not  keeping 
well,  and  were  imperfect  and  aflected  with  such  spots 
as  I  have  spoken  of  before ;  the  year  previous  they 
had  kept  well  and  were  very  fair.  I  felt  fully  satis¬ 
fied  from  this  information  and  previous  observations 
that  the  ground  must  have  been  limed  between  the 
gatheriug  of  the  two  crops,  and  when  I  informed 
him  of  my  suspicions  he  confirmed  them  by  admit¬ 
ting  that  he  had  limed  it  that  spring,  and  had 
suspected  the  lime  to  be  the  cause.  I  also  know  of 
another  orchard  in  the  same  neighborhood  affected 
in  the  same  way  by  an  application  of  lime,  the  fruit 
being  almost  worthless  for  several  years,  and  the 
trees  much  injured.” 

We  should  be  glad  to  receive  more  information  on 
this  subject.  We  a:  e  by  no  means  satisfied  that  the 
lime  was  the  cause  of  the  specks  on  the  fruit.  It  is 
more  reasonable  to  attribute  them  to  negligent  cul¬ 
tivation  previous  to  the  application  of  the  lime,  and 
the  fact  that  in  a  few  years  afterwards  the  trees  were 
more  thrifty  and  healthy  would  favor  this'  supposi¬ 
tion.  The  action  of  lime  is  slow.  It  decomposes  and 
desintegrates  the  organic  and  mineral  matter  of  the 
soil,  and  this  is  not  accomplished  at  once.  W e  should 
not  look  for  any  benefit  from  the  application  of  lime 
to  an  orchard  the  first  year. 

Japanese  Plants. — At  the  sale  of  plants  brought 
from  Japan  by  Robert  Fortune,  which  recently  took 
place  at  Covent  Garden,  London,  628  lots  were  of¬ 
fered,  and  sold  for  over  $3,000.  Plants  of  the  true 
Aucuba  Japonica,  from  two  to  three  feet  high, 
brought  from  $35  to  $45  each. 
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We  see  in  a  weekly  agricultural  paper  quite  a  severe 
criticism  of  three,  or  properly  two,  of  our  receipts— 
one  for  “Queen  Esther’s  Bread,”  and  the  other  for 
“  Chicken  Salad,”  with  the. dressing.  The  first  is  con¬ 
demned  as  manifestly  absurd,  and  the  second  as  so  vague 
as  to  he  useless.  In  the  last  the  dressing  was  the  main 
point,  and  it  was  sent  to  us  by  a  housekeeper  of  expe¬ 
rience,  who  said  it  was  excellent.  If  our  critic  is  a 
lady,  we  hope  that  she  will  try  them  both  and  then  give 
us  the  result,  as  we  have  great  confidence  in  the  source 
from  which  they  came.  We  take  great  pains  to  have 
our  receipts  really  good,  and  never  admit  one  that  does 
not  come  to  us  with  the  recommendation  of  some  ex¬ 
perienced  person.  Many  who  have  tried  them  say  that 
the  “  Genesee  Farmer  receipts  are  never  known  to  fail.” 
We  should  be  very  glad  if  our  lady  readers  would  add 
to  the  interest  of  their  department  by  sending  us  any 
choice  receipts  that  they  may  have. 


The  Germantown  Telegraph  has  the  following  receipts 
which,  as  they  require  no  eggs  and  very  little  butter, 
commend  themselves  to  all  in  these  times  of  high 
prices : 

Wedding  Cake  Pudding. — Four  cups  of  flour,  a  half 
cup  of  butter,  teaspoonful  of  soda,  one  cup  of  molasses, 
one  cup  of  currants  or  raisins,  a  teaspoonful  of  salt. 
Steam  it  three  hours.  ■  Sauce :  A  half  cup  of  butter,  one 
cup  of  sugar  beaten  to  a  cream,  one  egg  well  beaten, 
one  glass  of  wine,  a  wine-glass  of  boiling  water.  Steam 
five  minutes.  _ 

Cider  Pudding. — Two  pounds  of  flour,  two  teacups- 
ful  of  suet  chopped  fine,  a  cupful  of  raisins  or  currants. 
Mix  well  with  cider  until  it  is  a  stiff  batter.  Boil  two 
hours.  This  will  be  found,  equal  to  plum  pudding. 


A  Help-Mate  Indeed. — A  Columbus  (Ohio)  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Cincinnati  Gazette  writes:  “Dr. 
Worinly,  Professor  of  Chemistiy  in  the  Medical  Col¬ 
lege  in  this  city,  has  been  for  some  years  experimenting 
on  the  effects  of  the  different  poisons  upon  animal  life. 
For  this  purpose  he  has  killed  several  hundred  cats  and 
dogs  (sheep-growers  take  notice,)  with  poisons,  and  by 
analyzing  their  blood  and  stomachs  has  determined  the 
exact  appearance  of  the  poison  crystals  after  doing  the 
Work  of  death.  The  greatest  difficulty  he  has  en¬ 
countered  in  this  investigation  has  been  to  get  these 
appearances  of  the  crystals  perfectly  represented  on  pa- 
er.  To  overcome  this  difficulty  his  wife,  daughter  of 
ohn  L.  Gill,  of  this  city,  came  to  his  assistance,  and 
made  perfect  sketches  of  the  poison  crystals,  as  the 
Doctor, .  by  chemical  analysis,  brought  them  to  view. 
This  done,  his  next  trouble  was  to  get  the  sketches 
transferred  to  steel  plates.  For  this  purpose  he  called 
upon  the  most  distinguished  engravers  of  Eastern 
cities,  who  told  him  that  it  could  not  be  done  short  of 
three  years’  time,  and  almost  a  fortune  of  money.  One 
of  them  engraved  a  single  page,  but  the  Professor  was 
not  satisfied  with  the  job.  His  wife  again  came  to  his 
relief,  and  taking  up  the  art  of  engraving,  very  speedily 
mastered  it,  and  in  ten  months  presented  the  author  of 
the  forthcoming  book  on  poisons  with  the  whole  series 
of  plates,  the  delicate  touches  of  which  defy  criticism 
even  under  the  scrutiny  of  a  microscope.” 


FASHIONS, 

As  it  is  necessary  to  dress,  it  is  better  to  do  it  well 
than  ill,  and  changes  are  sometimes  very  pleasant. 
Bonnets  are  very  nearly  the  same,  except  that  there  is 
a  change  in  the  cape.  It  is  almost  a  complete  horse¬ 
shoe,  measuring  at  the  back  five  inches  and  at  the  sides 
three  and  a  half.  This  allows  for  a  tiny  frill  at  the  top, 
and  two  very  shallow  plaits  at  the  back.  Godey  says : 
“We  can  answer  for  the  set  and  style  of  this  cape — 
always  the  most  difficult  part  of  a  bonnet  to  arrange.” 

Small  nets  are  now  made  for  waterfalls,  which  are 
very  convenient.  They  are  made  of  the  finest  silk,  and 
are  almost  invisible.  With  one  of  these  anyone  can 
arrange  a  waterfall,  as  the  slight  shading  which  it  gives 
conceals  all  defects.  Plaid  nets  are  also  worn,  highly 
trimmed  with  ribbons,  and  in  some  cases  with  flowers. 
White  nets  of  coarse  cotton  or  bobbin  are  used  for 
night-caps,  drawn  up  with  a  bright-colored  worsted 
braid,  which  keeps  the  net  in  its  place  better  than  rib¬ 
bon.  They  are  much  nicer  than  night-caps,  as,  while 
keeping  the  hair  in  order,  the  head  is  not  too  warm. 

Plaid  dresses  and  cloaks  are  more  stylish  than  ever 
in  Paris.  The  French  journals  admit  that  there  is 
absolutely  nothing  but  plaid — plaid  dresses,  plaid  bon¬ 
nets,  plaid  cloaks,  and  plaid  parasols  trimmed  with 
plaid  ribbons  and  plaid  fringes. 

Veils  are  much  worn  drawn  tightly  over  the  face. 
The  new  shape  is  nearly  round,  and  is  suited  to  this 
style.  If  the  old  ones  are  worn,  they  must  be  closely 
wound  around  the  elastic  at  the  sides. 

A  string  or  double  string  of  large  black  beads  round 
the  neck  over  the  sacque  or  cloak  is  quite  in  favor.  They 
are  graduated  in  size — the  largest  about  the  size  of  a 
marble.  Imitation  jet  is  generally  used,  as  the  fashion 
will  be  a  short-lived  one,  and  the  real  is  too  expensive. 
Dresses  are  worn  so  constantly  looped  up  over  the  un¬ 
der  skirt,  that  it  has  now  become  quite  the  custom  to 
trim  the  latter  very  handsomely  and  leave  the  other 
plain.  Serge  dresses  and  skirts  alike  are  quite  in 
vogue,  but  they  are  very  heavy.  Alpaca  will  take  their 
place  as  summer  approaches.  Every  kind  of  trimming 
appropriate  to  the  dress-skirt  is  now  put  on  the 
under  skirts.  When  they  are  not  like  the  dress,  the 
black  and  white  striped  balmoral  trimmed  with  a  wide 
black  velvet,  the  velvet  braided  with  white,  is  the  most 
stylish.  Some  bal  morals  are  striped  with  bright  colored 
silk  or  enriched  with  silk  designs  run  through  them. 
Very  high  balmoral  boots  or  boots  laced  up  just  above 
the  ankle  with  the  new  style  of  anklets  are  used  alto¬ 
gether.  They  have  little  tassels  at  the  top,  and  have 
a  very  pretty  effect. 


Double-Heeling  Stockings. — Miss  S.  R.  Bowman 
remarks  on  this  subject  as  follows  :  “  Soldiers  very  soon 
walk  through  the  heels  of  their  stockings.  Now  if  the 
good  ladies  who  knit  so  much  will  only  make  fine 
double  heels,  in  the  following  manner,  4  the  boys’  will 
probably  foot  up  a  victory  in  ‘  double  quick :’  Take  two 
balls  of  yarn,  and  on  the  right  side  knit  one  stitch  with 
one  thread,  and  the  next  with  the  other,  and  so  on 
across  the  needle.  This  alternately  makes  a  loop  on 
the  inside,  which  renders  the  heel  very  thick  and  dura¬ 
ble,  without  making  it  any  wider.  On  the  wrong;  side, 
take  both  threads  together,  and  knit  as  one,  hi  the 
usual  way.” 
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It  was  a  wild  and  wayward  maid, 

Of  budding  seventeen, 

"With  laughing  lip  and  roguish  glance 
As  eye  hath  ever  seen. 

And  “no  pale  city  beau,”  she  said, 

“  Shall  aye  my  true  love  be ; 

If  ever  wedded  wife  am  I, 

A  farmer  lad  for  me ! 

l‘I  met  a  lad,  a  sonsy  lad, 

Among  the  new-mown  hay; 

Ilis  manly  cheek  had  won  a  glow 
From  rosy  dawn  of  day ; 

And  lie  was  tall,  and  straight,  and  strong, 
And  stately  as  a  tree ; 

His  limbs  were  like  the  sturdy  oak’s  — 
The  farmer  lad  for  me  1 

■‘Oh!  he  the  snow-white  fleece  can  shear; 
With  sweeping  strokes  can  mow ; 

In  busy  March,  when  winds  blow  dry, 
With  even  hand  can  sow. 

And  none  can  guide  the  plow  so  fair 
Along  the  stubborn  lea, 

Or  load  the  winnowed  grain  like  him  — 
The  farmer  lad  for  me  1 

4  The  city  beau  with  dainty  hands, 

May  smooth  his  scented  hair ; 

The  city  beau  with  gliding  tongue 
May  flatter  lady  fair. 

My  lad  less  polished  mein  may  show — 
As  true  his  heart  may  be  — 

He’s  but  an  honest  farmer  lad, 

Hut  he’s  the  lad  for  nte  1  ” 


Double-Charged. — A  good  story  is  told  of  one 
George  Shaffer,  who,  many  years  ago,  lived  at  Ports¬ 
mouth.  He  had  once  heen  out  shooting,  and  was 
coming  home  with  his  game-bag  empty  and  weary, 
when  he  stopped  at  the  toll-house  for  a  moment’s  rest. 
“There’s  a  fine  lot  of  ducks  back  here  in  the  pond,” 
said  he  to  the  toll-keeper.  “  What  will  you  let  me  fire 
into  them  for?”  Can’t  do  it,”  responded  the  toll- 
keeper;  “I  don’t  want  to  have  my  ducks  killed.” 
George  put  his  gun  in  the  toll-house,  and  walked  back 
to  take  another  look  at  the  ducks.  When  he  was  gone, 
the  toll-man,  who  was  a  wag,  drew  the  shot  from  the 
barrel,  and  then  replaced  the  gun.  George  returned, 
and  renewed  the  question.  “Well,”  said  the  toll-man, 
“though  you  are  a  good  shot,  I  don’t  believe  you  can 
hurt  them  much.  Give  me  your  money,  and  you  may 
lire.”  The  money  was  paid,  and  quite  a  party,  who 
had  gathered  round,  went  back  to  witness  George’s  dis¬ 
comfiture.  He  raised  his  gun,  fired  and  killed  nine  of 
them.  “Bless  me!”  cried  the  toll-man;  I  took  the 
charge  out  of  your  gun.”  “Yes,”  said  George,  “I 
supposed  you  would.  I  always  go  double-charged.” 


The  first  suggestion  of  Thackeray’s  opinions  on  the 
Georges,  appeared  in  Punch  several  years  before  the  de¬ 
livery  of  the  lectures.  It  was  at  the  time  their  statues 
were  prepared  for  the  new  parliament  palace.  “We 
have  been  favored,”  said  the  periodical,  “by  a  young 
lady  connected  with  the  Court,  with  copies  of  the  in¬ 
scriptions  which  are  to  be  engraven  under  the  images 
of  those  Stars  of  Brunswick.”  They  were  all  suf¬ 
ficiently  satirical;  but  the  severity  lay  in  the  truth. 
The  first  and  the  last  were  the  most  pointed.  This  was 
for 

GEORGE  THE  FXEST — STAB  OF  BRUNSWICK. 

He  preferred  Hanover  to  England. 

He  preferred  two  hideous  Mistresses  to  a  beautiful  and  innocent 
Wife. 

He  hated  Arts  and  despised  Literature ; 

But  He  liked  train-oil  in  his  salads, 

And  gave  an  enlightened  patronage  to  bad  oysters, 

And  he  had  Walpole  as  a  Minister: 

Consistent  in  his  Preference  for  every  kind  of  Corruption. 

The  inscription  for  George  IV  is  one  of  the  most 
pointed  satires  of  its  class  ever  written : 

Georgius  Ultimus. 

He  left  an  example  for  age  and  for  youth  to  avoid, 

He  never  acted  well  by  Man  or  Woman, 

And  was  as  false  to  his  Mistress  as  to  his  Wife. 

He  deserted  his  Friends  and  his  Principles. 

He  was  so  ignorant  that  he  could  scarcely  spell; 

But  he  had  some  skill  in  Cutting  out  Coats, 

And  an  undeniable  Taste  for  Cooker}’. 

He  built  the  Palaces  of  Brighton  and  Buckingham, 

And  for  these  qualities  and  Proofs  of  Genius, 

An  admiring  Aristocracy 

Christened  him  the  44  First  Gentleman  in  Europe.” 
Friends,  respect  the  King  whose  Statue  is  here, 

And  the  generous  Aristocracy  who  admired  him. 

The  following  letter  has  been  received  by  the  Princi¬ 
pal  of  of  a  public  school  in  England,  in  reply  to  a  cir¬ 
cular  asking  the  opinion  of  the  parents  upon  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  flogging : 

“  Dear  Sir  :  Your  flonging  sirklar  is  duly  receaved, 
I  hopes  as  to  my  sun  John  you  will  flog  him  jus  so 
often  as  you  like.  Hees  a  bad  boy  is  Johu.  Althauth 
I’ve  been  in  the  habit  of  teeching  him  miself,  it  seems 
to  me  he  will  larn  nothing— his  spellin  is  speshall 
ottragusly  deficient.  Wallup  him  well,  Sur,  and  you 
will  receive  my  hearty  thanks. — Yours,  Moses  Walker. 
P.  S. — Wat  accounts  for  John  being  sich  a  bad  scollar 
is  that  he’s  my  sun  by  my  wife’s  first  husband.” 


A  singular  method  was  employed  by  the  wits  of  a 
certain  epoch  to  eke  out  their  intellectual  store ;  not 
only  did  they  put  their  good  things  into  verse,  but  they 
cast  about  for  some  place  to  wwite  them  in  or  upon, 
which  should  be  itself  significant,  as  thus : 

[Written  on  a  looking-glass.] 

I  change,  and  so  do  women  too ; 

But  I  reflect— which  women  never  do. 

To  which  a  lady  is  said  to  have  replied : 

If  woman  reflected,  0  scribbler,  declare 

What  man— faithless  man — would  be  blessed  by  the  fair. 


A  Salt-Water  Lord  Chancellor. — A  pleasant  story 
is  told  of  a  conversation  between  two  sailors  who  saw 
the  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain  climbing  up 
the  side  of  his  yacht  in  a  marine  jacket  and  trousers. 
“  I  think,  Jack,”  said  the  sailor,  as  he  turned  a  know¬ 
ing  look  to  his  messmate,  “  this  is  the  first  time  one 
ever  saw  a  short  Chancery  suit.” — Court  Journal. 


“  Grandma,”  said  an  intelligent  but  crafty  child,  “  do 
you  want  some  candy ?”  “Yes,  dear,  I  should  like 
some.”  “  Then  go  to  the  shop  and  buy  me  some,  and  I 
will  give  you  a  part.” 


How  TO  GET  RID  of  Trouble.— “  To  shake  off 
trouble,”  said  Howard,  the  great  Philanthropist,  “we 
must  set  about  doing  good  to  somebody ;  put  on  your 
hat  and  go  and  visit  the  poor ;  inquire  into  their  wants, 
and  administer  unto  them ;  seek  out  the  desolate  and 
oppressed,  and  tell  them  of  the  consolation  of  religion. 
I  have  often  tried  this,  and  found  it  the  best  medicine 
for  a  heavy  heart.” 

A  Debating  Club  in  Worcester  lately  discussed  the 
important  question :  “  Whether  a  rooster’s  knowledge 
of  daybreak  is  the  result  of  observation  or  instinct*” 
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Notes  on  tlie  Weather  from  January  15tli  to 
February  15  th,  1864, 


The  last  half  of  January  was  as  much  warmer  as  the 
first  half  was  colder,  so  that  the  mean  was  25.6°  for  the 
month,  while  25.7°  was  the  average  for  28th  January. 
The  noon  of  the  28th  was  66°,  and  the  cold  of  the  21st 
was  9° — the  extremes  of  the  last  half.  In  January, 
1857,  the  coldest  last  half  known  here  was  15°,  and  this 
year  was  82.6°  for  the  last  half.  Rather  pleasant  two 
weeks.  The  water  was  2.91  inches.  Barometer  low, 
the  mean  being  29.19. 

The  sleighing  had  been  good  for  several  days,  but  left 
us  on  the  24th.  The  wheeling  then  good. 

On  the  20th  and  21st  a  slight  ice  shower  was  on  the 
trees  and  shrubs,  so  as  to  show  many  diamonds  and 
some  fine  prismatic  colors. 

The  mean  temperature  and  other  results  for  1863 
were  given  in  the  last  Fanner.  The  Times ,  of  London, 
gives  the  average  heat  there  for  1863  as  49.4°,  and  for 
the  last  fifty -three  years  as  48.5° ;  the  greatest  heat  of 
the  six  years,  92.2°,  in  June,  1858,  and  the  coldest  in 
December,  1859,  as  7°  below  zero.  The  morning  of 
January  2d  was  below  cypher  here,  when  at  London  it 
was  29°.  Since  1843  the  greatest  cold  at  London  was  8° 
below. 

Though  we  have  much  of  the  abounding  rainy 
weather  in  Southern  England,  much  less  rain  falls  there 
in  a  year  than  here.  There  the  rain  for  1863  was  13 
inches — very  small — but  here  it  was  30  inches.  There 
the  average  rain  is  24  or  25  inches — here  it  is  32  inches  ; 
and  there  the  monthly  average  rain  for  twenty  years 
past  is:  for  January,  1.9;  February,  1.4;  March,  1.4; 
April,  1.8;  May,  2.0;  June,  2.6;  July,  2.4;  August, 
3.0;  September,  2.6 ;  October,  2.7;  November,  2.0;  and 
December  1.9  inches  ;=25.7  inches.  In  1860  the  rain 
there  was  32.5  inches ;  1858  was  18.9  inches. 

February. — The  first  half  has  been  warm,  and  its 
mean  is  30.1°,  while  the  general  average  is  26.2° — a  dif¬ 
ference  of  4°.  Last  year  it  was  3°  below  the  average. 
In  1855  the  mean  for  this  half  was  14.8°,  and  14.5°  in 
1856.  No  enow  for  sleighing  in  this  half;  sleighing  in 
Niagara  county  for  a  few  days.  Rather  pleasant  weather. 

The  mean  of  barometer  was  29.19,  which  is  low. 
Little  water  fallen — only  0.51  inch. 

The  buds  of  the  peach  trees  are  said  to  be  injured  by 
the  cold  of  the  first  week  of  January.  It  was  severe 
weather.  The  preceding  warm  month  had  swollen  the 
buds  somewhat,  and  made  them  less  able  to  endure  a 
cold  no  greater  than  4°  below  cypher. 


The  Sixth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Breeders  of 
Thoroughbred  Neat  Stock  will  be  held  at  Worcester, 
Mass.,  on  Wednesday,  March  2d,  at  10  A  M. 


Sfc«end  for  a  Catalogue.” 

We  cannot  call  particular  attention  to  all  the  good 
things  advertised  in  this  number  of  the  Genesee  Farmer. 
We  would  cheerfully  do  so  did  our  space  permit.  We 
would,  however,  urge  our  readers  who  wish  to  purchase 
trees,  seeds,  implements,  machines,  or  any  other  article, 
to  send  to  the  parties  who  advertise  in  the  Farmer  for 
one  of  their  catalogues.  We  believe  you  may  deal  with 
any  of  them  with  confidence. 

We  do  not  know  how  it  is  with  others,  but  we  should 
be  at  a  loss  how  to  get  along  without  the  catalogues  of 
our  leading  nurserymen,  seedsmen  and  agricultural  im¬ 
plement  makers.  Such  catalogues  as  those  issued  every 
year  by  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Frost  &  Co.,  C.  W.  Seelye, 
and  other  of  our  Rochester  Nurserymen  are  invaluable. 
We  should  hardly  know  what  vegetables  to  raise  if  it 
was  not  for  the  kind  remembrance  of  our  friends, 
Thornburn  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  who  each  spring  send 
us  one  of  their  valuable  and  reliable  seed  catalogues. 
Then  if  you  want  flowers — and  who  does  not  ? — send  to 
B.  K.  Bliss,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  or  to  James  Vick,  of 
this  city,  for  one  of  their  handsome  illustrated  cata¬ 
logues  Either  of  them  are  well  worth  half  a  dollar 
to  any  one  who  will  study  them,  and  yet  they  are 
sent  free  to  all  who  enclose  a  stamp  to  pre-pay  post¬ 
age.  The  same  may  be  said  of  other  parties  whose  ad¬ 
vertisement  will  be  found  in  the  Farmer  this  month. 

Take  our  advice.  Send  for  these  catalogues,  and 
when  you  have  examined  them  forward  your  orders 
early,  so  that  when  spring  opens  you  will  be  ready. 


Cash,  Book  and  Seed  Preminms. 

The  press  of  advertisements  this  month  is  so  great 
that  we  are  compelled  to  omit  our  premium  list.  It 
will  be  found  on  the  last  page  of  the  February  number. 
We  would  again  remind  our  friends  that  a  copy  of  the 
Rural  Annual  for  1864,  is  sent  to  any  one  who  gets  up 
a  club  of  six  subscribers  to  the  Farmer ,  at  fifty  cents 
each.  For  a  club  of  eight  we  send  a  copy  of  Miner’s 
Domestic  Poultry  Book.  For  a  club  of  twelve,  a  copy 
of  the  Manual  of  Agriculture  (a  most  excellent  work). 
For  a  club  of  sixteen  a  dollar  package  of  choice  flower 
and  vegetable  seeds,  and  an  extra  copy  of  the  Farmer 
and  Rural  Annual ,  for  1864.  Larger  premiums  are  offered 
for  larger  clubs. 

The  seeds  will  be  ready  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  ten 
days,  and  if  any  who  are  entitled  to  them  do  not  receive 
them  promptly,  we  should  esteem  it  a  favor  if  they  will 
inform  us  of  the  tact,  when  the  seeds  shall  be  sent  at 
once. 


A  Last  Word. 

The  time  for  competing  for  our  Cash  Prizes  expires 
on  the  15th  of  March.  Our  agents  should  send  in  all 
the  names  they  can  get,  on  or  before  that  day.  Many 
doubtless  will  take  a  prize  that  do  not  expect  it.  Our 
specific  premiums  are  still  continued.  It  is  by  no  means 
too  late  to  get  subscribers.  As  we  stereotype  the  Fanner 
the  numbers  from  the  commencement  of  the  volume, 
will  be  sent  to  all  who  subscribe  at  this  time.  Send  in 
the  names ! 
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Enquiries  and  Answers. 

H.  J.  R.,  Vernon ,  Iowa. — 1.  Do  not  Pears  do  well 
grafted  on  thorns  ?  2.  How  many  ashes  is  it  good  to 
put  around  young  apple  trees  ?  3.  Are  ashes  good  for 
Carrots  ?  4.  What  is  the  best  way  to  grow  grape  vines 
from  euttings  ?  5.  Can  the  Delaware  cutting  be  grown 
the  same  as  other  grape  cuttings  ? 

I.  No.  They  will  grow  for  a  few  years,  but  never  do 
well. 

2.  If  the  object  is  to  prevent  the  attack  of  the  borers, 
leached  ashes  should  be  used,  and  just  enough  to  en¬ 
circle  the  tree,  immediately  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground. 

If  the  question  is  intended  to  refer  to  the  use  of 
ashes  as  a  manure,  we  should  6ay  that  a  considerable 
quantity  of  leached  ashes  may  be  used  without  injury 
to  the  trees,  but  with  what  benefit  must  be  determined 
by  individual  experience ;  we  should  not  recommend 
them  generally  as  a  valuable  manure  for  apple  trees. 

3.  Do  not  know  that  they  are. 

4.  Cuttings  will  do  best  if  made  and  planted  in  the 
fall.  When  this  is  not  done  the  cuttings  should  either 
be  buried  in  the  ground  in  a  dry  place,  in  such  a  way 
that  they  will  be  entirely  covered  with  soil,  or  packed 
arway  in  sand  or  soil  in  the  cellar  until  spring,  and  then 
planted  in  a  slanting  position,  so  that  the  upper  eye  of 
the  cuttings  shall  be  at  or  just  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground. 

5.  Yes.  _ 

Cranberries — (H.  M.,  Eden,  K  7.) — Please  to  com¬ 
municate  to  me  and  others,  through  the  Farmer,  whether 
cranberries  can  be  grown  by  planting  the  seed,  and  if 
so,  when,  and  how  should  they  be  planted  ? 
i  The  cranberry  can  be  propagated  readily  by  planting 
the  seed,  or  crushed  fruit  in  hills  or  drills,  or  sowing 
them  broadcast  and  harrowing  in.  By  this  mode  of 
propagating,  however,  a  longer  time  will  elapse  before 
a  crop  of  fruit  can  be  gathered,  than  when  the  vines  are 
planted.  And,  of  course,  much  care  and  labor  will  be 
necessary  to  cultivate  and  keep  the  ground  free  from 
grass  and  weeds  in  the  meantime.  Another  objection 
to  growing  from  soed  is,  that  a  number  of  varieties  will 
be  produced,  all  of  which  are  not  equally  productive, 
and  the  result  will  be  smaller  crops,  than  if  the  ground 
were  uniformly  planted  with  the  most  fruitful  sort. 
Good  plants  can  readily  be  procured,  and  at  the  rate  of 
five  dollars  &  thousand,  and  when  a  considerable  quan¬ 
tity  is  wanted,  probably  for  much  less.  It  is  suitable 
to  plant  them  in  hills,  two  or  three  plants  in  each,  at  a 
distance  of  two  feet  from  hill  to  hill,  and  the  rows  about 
two  and  a  half  feet  apart.  About  twenty-five  thousand 
plants  at  this  rate  would  be  required  to  the  acre.  For 
marsh  or  swamp  culture  the  Cherry  variety  is  considered 
the  best,  and  for  upland  culture  the  Bell  variety. 

I  was  much  pleased  with  your  notes  in  the  August 
number  of  the  Genesee  Farmer  for  last  year  of  a  day’s 
ramble  in  the  wheat  fields  and  among  the  farmers, 
giving  a  short  description  of  the  method  pursued  by 
several  of  the  best  farmers  in  Old  Monroe.  I  wish  we 
could  have  more  of  these  notes.  I  was  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  Mr.  Sackett’s  success  in  raising  lambs  for  the 
butcher.  Will  he  be  so  kind  as  to  give,  us  a  descrip¬ 
tion,  through  the  Farmer ,  of  his  method  of  keeping 
sheep,  feeeding  &e.  I  doubt  not  it  would  be  instruc¬ 
tive  to  all  the  readers  of  the  Farmer  who  are  interested 
in  sheep. — Chas.  Ayer,  Lewiston ,  JY.  Y, 


On  the  10th  page  of  the  Rural  Annual  and  Horlictd- 
tural  Directory ,  for  1864,  it  says  that  lime  will  “destroy 
worms  and  the  larvae  of  insects.”  I  have  a  garden  that 
has  been  cultivated  many  years,  and  during  the  two 
last  years,  the  ground  was  well  stocked  with  worms. 
Some  cut  the  beans  off  as  soon  as  they  came  up,  and, 
if  perchance  a  poor  bean  survived  this  first  onslaught, 
it  was  only  to  drag  out  a  miserable  existence  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  constant  gnawing  which  it  received  at  t  he 
roots.  What  I  desire  to  know  is  the  time  when  the  lime 
should  be  put  on.  Is  it  before  plowing,  after  plowing, 
or  after  harrowing  ? — A.  A.  K. 

It  was  doubtless  the  cut-worm  that  destroyed  your 
beans.  We  do  not  know  whether  lime  will  destroy 
them.  If  you  apply  the  lime  this  spring,  let  it  be  done 
as  early  as  possible.  Use  it  liberally,  say  at  the  rate  of 
two  bushels  to  the  square  rod,  and  dig  or  plow  it 
under. 

J’  K.  C.,  Geneva,  Wis. —  Some  of  the  best  varieties 
of  pears  ripening  after  the  Flemish  Beauty,  are  Sheldon, 
Urbaniste,  Duchess  d’Orleans,  Beurre  d’ Anjou,  Beurre 
Diel,  Beurre  d’Aremberg,  Columbia,  Doyenne  d’Alen- 
con,  Glout  Morceau,  J osephine  de  Malines,  Lawrence, 
Yicar  of  Winkfield,  Winter  Nelis. 

P.  G.,  Eden  Garden.. — A  practical  work  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  is  entitled  How  to  Build  and  Ventilate  Hot  House 
Graperies ,  &c.,  &c„  by  Robert  B.  Leuchars. 

Please  give  me  the  address  of  men  that  make  it  their 
business  of  breeding  horses,  in  the  Western  and  Central 
part  of  your  State.  Is  there  any  “  Messenger’s  ”  stock 
in  your  part  of  the  State  ?  I  wish  to  get  some  of  that 
breed.  Do  you  know  where  the  Thoroughbred  Stallion 
“Wild  Irishman,”  is  owned,  or  any  of  his  colts? — 
A.  P.  Garfield,  Millbury ,  Mass. 


There  is  no  one  in  my  neighborhood  that  can  raise 
any  goosberries.  They  all  mildew  when  about  half- 
grown,  and  the  bushes  seem  to  be  blighted  on  the  top 
of  the  branches  and  grow  no  more  for  the  season,  con¬ 
sequently  the  bushes  keep  quite  stunted.  Can  you 
give  me  any  information  respecting  the  treatment  of 
them  ? — Benj.  Armstrong. 


At  what  stage  of  its  growth  should  Herd’s  grass  be 
cut  for  the  hay  to  contain  the  most  saccharine  proper¬ 
ties,  and  the  best  modus  operandi  to  make  it  from  the 
swath,  taking  the  economy  of  labor  into  the  account  ? 
— L.  P.  L.,  Tioga  county. 


Will  timothy  and  clover  “catch”  good  with  flax? 
Who  has  tried  it  ?  Will  they  please  communicate  their 
experience  through  the  Genesee  Fai'merH—A OHN  Scott, 
Newfane,  N.  Y. 

- - - 

Ticks  on  Sheep— Scab,  &c.—  In  reply  to  the  inquiry 
of  “  W.  A.  B.”  in  the  February  number  of  the  Genesee 
Farmer,  Messrs.  Lalor  &  Brothers,  of  Utica,  N.  Y., 
write  us  that  their  sheep-dipping  composition,  adver¬ 
tised  in  this  number  of  the  Farmer ,  is  just  the  thing  he 
wants.  From  what  we  hear  of  it  we  judge  it  to  be  an 
excellent  article.  Send  for  one  of  their  circulars. 


Valuable  and  Convenient. — “  Brown's  Bronchial 
Troches ”  are  widely  known  as  an  admirable  remedy  for 
Bronchitis,  Hoarseness,  Coughs  and  other  troubles  of 
the  throat  and  lungs.  They  are  of  great  value  for  the 
purposes  for  which  they  are  designed,  and  it  should  be 
known  that  while  they  are  usually  and  pleasantly  effica¬ 
cious,  they  contain  no  hurtful  ingredients,  but  may  at 
all  times  be  used  with  perfect  safety. — Boston  Recorder, 
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The  Markets. 


Special  Notices. 


Office  of  the  Genesee  Farmer,  ) 
February  26, 1864,  f 

There  bas  been  little  change  in  the  price  of  grain  since  our 
last  report.  Beans  are  if  anything  a  trifle  lower  in  New  York, 
but  have  advanced  in  the  West.  Butter  continues  very  firm. 
The  supply  is  small  and  it  is  thought  that  the  present  high  rates 
will  be  maintained  for  some  time.  The  range  in  New  York  is 
from  25  to  40c.  according  to  quality.  Eggs  are  lower,  but  still 
bring  in  New  York  from  25  to  30c.  $  dozen.  Poultry  has  ad¬ 
vanced  3  to  5c.  $  3b.  Turkeys  bring  from  15  to  18c.,  and  choice 
19  to  20c.  $  3b.  Chickens  15@,18c.  Potatoes  are  unchanged. 
Cheese  is  full  lc.  $  3b.  higher.  Clover  and  Timothy  Seed  are 
higher.  In  this  city  $7.75  $  bushel  is  asked  for  Cloverseed.  In 
New  York  it  is  quoted  at  14%@14%c.  $  3b.,  and  Timothy  at 
$8.20@,3.50  f  bushel. 

The  English  markets  are  dull  and  lower.  The  Germans  have 
crossed  the  Eider  and  hostilities  have  actually  commenced.  The 
news  caused  Wheat  to  advance  in  Paris  12@.50c.  $  100  kilos. 
Next  to  America,  England  looks  to  Northern  Germany  for  her 
chief  supply  of  grain,  and  a  war  in  Holstein,  if  it  goes  no  further, 
■will  materially  interfere  with  the  trade  of  the  British  ports  and 
prevent  England  from  obtaining  the  supplies  necessary  to  finish 
the  agricultural  year.  The  last  Mark-Lane  Express  says:  “Come 
war  or  peace,  the  necessities  of  consumers  will  require  about  six¬ 
teen  million  quarters  of  Wheat  (eighty  million  bushels)  before 
next  harvest;  while  war  might  put  half  as  many  sovereigns  into 
grower’s  pockets  without  the  public  having  to  complain  of  the 
priee  of  bread.”  There  is  every  prospect  of  American  farmers 
receivin'*  very  high  prices  for  their  products  the  coming  autumn. 


New  York  Cattle  Market.— Beef  Cattle  advanced  last  week 
in  New  York  nearly  lc.  $  3b.  Some  prime  holiday  Cattle 
brought  16% c.  $  B).  for  the  carcass.  The  Tribune  says  some  of 
the  oldest  Cattle  Brokers  express  the  opinion  that  beef  was 
higher  than  they  had  ever  before  known.  The  highest  markets 
during  the  last  ten  years  were : 


May  9, 1S55. . 
May  16,  1855. 
May  23, 1855. 
May  20, 1857. 
June  3,  1857 . 


13%@15c.  $  a. 
,12%@15c.  $  a. 
,12%@14%c.  $  a. 
,12— @14%c.  $  a. 
,12— @14%c.  $  a. 


We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Solon  Robinson,  Agricultural  Editor  of 
the  Tribune.’  for  tables  showing  the  weekly  price  of  Cattle  for  the 
last  ten  years.  It  appears  from  these  tables  that,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  general  opinion  to  the  contrary,  Beef  Cattle  were  not  as 
high  last  year,  on  the  average,  as  in  1855, 1856,  and  1857.  In  1854, 
the  average  estimated  price  was  9c.  a.;  1855, 10c.;  1856,  9%c.; 

1857,  10% c.;  1858,  8%c.;  1S59,  9c.;  1860,  8c.;  1861,  7%c.;  1862 


7%c.;  1863,  9%c. 

Mr.  R.  thinks  the  high  price  last  week  was  caused  mainly  by 
speculation.  He  thinks  there  is  no  scarcity  of  Beef  Cattle  in  the 
country  and  that  the  advance  in  prices  the  past  week  will  call 
out  a  larger  supply  and  prices  will  decline.  [Since  writing  the 
above  we  learn  by  telegraph  that  Beef  Cattle  were  full  as  high 
this  week  in  New  York  as  last.  There  was  a  fair  supply  of 
Beeves,  but  they  were  in  the  hands  of  speculators,  and  butchers 
were  compelled  to  pay  very  high  prices.] 


There  is  little  change  in  the  price  of  Sheep.  Mutton  sells  at 
wholesale  in  Washington  Street  Market  at  7@9c.  $  Sb.  Pelts 
are  dull  at  about  $3.50  each.  There  is  a  large  supply  of  Sheep  in 
the  country,  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  we  shall  see  high  prices 
in  March,  as  was  the  case  last  year.  Butchers  will  now  pay  8%c. 
sg  ft.,  live  weight,  for  good  fat  Sheep,  though  the  majority  are 
sold  at  7@8c. 

Swine  are  very  high— higher  than  for  many  years.  The  de¬ 
mand  is  largely  in  advance  of  the  supply.  Prices  range  from  8  to 
9c.  $  ft.,  live  weight,  or  from  10%  to  ll%c.,  dressed. 

Milch  Cows  are  in  demand  and  prices  have  decidededly  an  up- 
T£jjrd  tendency. 


Coe’s  Superphosphate  of  Lime. 


Danville,  Tp.,  Shipton,  C.  E.,  1st  Dec.,  1863. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  was  induced  this  spring  to  make  a  trial  of  your 
Superphosphate  of  Lime,  and  the  results  were,  upon  the  ’whole, 
so  very  satisfactory,  that  I  have  thought  well  to  inform  you  of  the 
fact,  in  hope  that  it  may  encourage  others  to  begin  the  use  of  it 

I  experimented  upon  the  following  crops : — Potatoes,  Mangold 
Wurzel,  Carrots,  Turnips,  Tares,  and  Wheat. 

I  had  two  pieces  of  ground  planted  to  Potatoes,  one  in  my 
orchard,  which  had  been  well  manured  with  barn-yard  manure  — 
plowed  in  —  both  this  spring  and  the  previous,  and  the  Potatoes 
planted  in  hills  three  feet  apart.  These  were  planted  a  fortnight 
before  the  others,  which  were  in  the  field,  planted  in  drills  thirty 
inches  apart  and  twelve  inches  between  each  “  sett.”  Those  in 
the  orchard  were  hand-hoed  three  times,  those  in  the  field  once 
by  hand  and  once  by  “horse-hoe.”  The  field  potatoes  were  ma¬ 
nured  in  the  drill,  and  Superphosphate,  at  the  rate  of  a  ban-el 
and  a  half  per  acre,  sprinkled  upon  it  previous  to  its  being, 
covered,  the  potatoes  (cut)  being  planted  on  the  manure.  These 
potatoes  made  their  appearance  above  ground  a  week  before  the 
others,  although  two  weeks  later  in  being  planted.  They  kept 
ahead  of  them  all  through  the  season,  and  were  quite  ripe  at  least 
three  weeks  before  the  others.  There  was  scarcely  any  disease 
amongst  them,  whilst  a  good  number  of  the  orchard  potatoes 
were  affected.  The  exact  results  were  not  obtained,  but  I  am 
safe  in  saying  that  those  planted  with  Superphosphate  produoed  a 
third  more  than  the  others.  Both  crop  vere  excellent,  and  were 
at  the  rate  of  three  hundred  bushels  to  acre  (Imperial).  With 
my  Turnips  the  effects  were  even  more  striking.  I  planted  them 
in  drills,  part  with  Su;  erphosphate  and  manure,  part  with  best 
Peruvian  Guano  and  manure,  and  part  with  manure  alono.  Tho 
Guano  was  obtained  from  C.  L.  Bartlett,  Boston,  and  was  good. 
The  result  was  no  perceptible  difference  between  the  turnips 
treated  with  Superphosphate  and  those  treated  with  Guano,  (the 
Guano  was  just  double  the  price  of  the  Superphosphate)  whilst 
that  treated  with  manure  alone  was  not  one-half  so  good  as  either. 
I  did  not  weigh  any  of  the  turnips,  but  had  them  inspected  by 
many  gook  judges  who  agree  with  this  view  of  the  case.  The 
same  quantity  of  Superphosphate  and  Guano  was  used — (about 
two  barrels  per  acre) — and  there  was  this  remarkable  feature  in 
the  case:  the  turnips  treated  with  Guano  -were  attacked  with 
“  rust,”  and  ended  by  rotting  to  a  considerable  extent.  Whether 
this  was  caused  by  the  Guano  or  not  I  cannot  tell.  The  others 
continued  fresh  and  healthy  until  they  were  lifted.  I  shall  use 
no  more  Guano.  The  effects  upon  the  Carrots  I  cannot  give,  as 
they  were  too  late  in  being  planted,  and  proved  nearly  a  failure. 
The  Mangolds  were  good,  but  they  too,  were  put  in-  too  late.  The 
Tares  were  very  much  improved  by  the  application  of  Super¬ 
phosphate,  but  there  was  only  a  small  piece  of  them.  I  consider 
it  doubled  the  crop.  I  cannot  speak  with  any  certainty  of  its 
effects  upon  the  Wheat,  as  the  crop  was  nearly  destroyed  by 
wet  during  early  summer. 

I  believe  the  experiment  made  upon  my  place  has  fully  con¬ 
vinced  numbers  around  of  the  great  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  its  use.  I  shall  certainly  continue  to  use  it  in  future,  prob¬ 
ably  more  extensively  than  this  spring.  I  used  about  twenty- 
two  hundred  pounds  in  all.  I  think  the  artiole  had  not  the  chance 
it  might  have  had,  if  the  land  had  been  drained. 

I  hope  that  your  enterprise  in  the  manufacture  of  this  article 
may  meet  with  the  success  it  deserves. 

Your  are  at  liberty  to  use  this  letter,  or  the  contents,  if  you 
think  proper. 

I  am,  yours  truly,  G.  THORBURN. 

Bold  by  Andrew  Coe,  proprietor,  38  Francois  Xavier  street, 
Montreal ;  8  Masonic  Hall,  Toronto,  and  by  agents  in  all  of  the 
principal  towns  in  Canada. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

TUST  what  everybody  wants. 

J  OUR  NEW  POCKET  ALBUM. 

[Fop.  Soldier  and  Civilian.] 

Holding  Sixteen  pictures,  is  the  cheapest  and  best  Pocket  Album 
ever  offered  to  the  public. 

Sent  by  Mail  to  any  address,  post  paid,  on  receipt  of  Seventy- 
five  cents. 

It  can  be  filled  with  Pictures  (16)  and  sent  by  mail  to  soldiers 
in  the  army,  or  friends  anywhere  in  Uncle  Sam’s  dominions,  at 
the  very  trifling  sum  of  Thirty  Cents  postage.  Orders  promptly 
filled  by  SAMUEL  BOWLES  &  COMPANY, 

Photograph  Album  Manufacturers, 
mhlt  Springfield,  Mass. 

A  few  short  advertisements  of  interest  to  farmers — and  only 
each — will  be  inserted  in  the  Genesee  Farmer  at  twenty-five 
cents  a  line,  or  $2.50  per  square,  or  $25  per  column,  each  insertion, 
payable  in  advance. 

THE  GENESEE  FARMER: 

A  MONTHLY  JOURNAL  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  HORTICULTURE. 

Published  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  by 

JOSEPH  HARRIS. 

Terms — Inyariably  in  Advance — Seventy -five  cents  a  year; 
six  copies  for  Three  Dollars,  (only  fifty  cents  each.) 

Postmasters  and  all  Friends  of  Rural  Improvement  are  re¬ 
spectfully  solicited  to  obtain  and  forward  subscriptions. 

The  address  of  papers  can  be  changed  at  any  time. 

Owing  to  the  premium  on  Canada  money,  we  prepay  the 
American  postage  on  all  papers  6ent  to  Canada  without  extra 
charge,  when  Canada  money  or  stamps  are  sent.  If  American 
money  is  sent,  12  cents  must  be  added  to  each  subscription. 
Subscription  money  may  be  sent  at  our  risk.  Address 

JOSEPH  HARRIS,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

RUSSELL’S  STRAWBERRY. 

TYUSSELL’S  GREAT  PROLIFIC  STRAWBERRY.— This 
_LU  new  Strawberry  is  undoubtedly  the  best  Strawberry  yet 
known,  being  the  largest  and  most  prolific  bearer,  many  of  the 
berries  mearsuring  five  to  six  inches  in  circumference.  We  can 
furnish  good  genuine  plants,  well  packed,  the  coming  spring  for 
$2  per  dozen  or  $10  per  100,  cash  to  accompany  orders. 

Also  for  sale,  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Green¬ 
house  and  Bedding  Plants.  Address 

W.  T.  &  E.  SMITH, 

mh  Geneva  Nursery,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Connecticut  Seed  ILeaf  Tobacco  Seed. 

BE  SURE  AND  GET  THE  BEST. 
rpHE  SUBSCRIBER  offers  for  sale  a  very  clean  lot  of  the 
JL  above,  raised  expressly  for  him  by  one  of  the  most  success¬ 
ful  cultivators  in  the  Valley  of  the  Connecticut.  Packets  con¬ 
taining  one  ounce,  with  full  directions  for  culture  will  be 
mailed  postpaid  to  any  address  in  the  Union  upon  receipt  of  50 
cents.  Prices  for  larger  quanties  will  be  given  upon  application. 
Address  B.  K.  BLISS, 

mh2t  Springfield,  Mass. 

QALES5IAN  WANTED — Address  Franklin  Sewing  Ma- 
O  chine  Co.,  Boston  Mass.  feb3t 

T71L0WER  SEEDS — Delaware  Grape  Tines,  Flowering  Plants, 
Jj  &c.,  in  variety,  sent  by  mail.  Catalogues  gratis.  "Address 
jan4t  H.  B.  LUM,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

"PHILADELPHIA — Is  the  best  Hardy  Raspberry. 

_L  French's  Early  and  Russell’s  Prolific  most  valuable 
strawberries.  For  circulars  address 
jan3t  WILLIAM  PARRY,  Cinnaminson,  N.  J. 

CHICORY  SEED. 

THE  GREAT  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  COFFEE. 

A  SUPPLY  of  the  genuine  article  just  received  by  the  sub- 
scriber,  and  will  be  mailed  postpaid  to  any  address  upon 
receipt  of  the  price.  Packets  containing  1  ounce,  15  cents;  8 
ounces,  60  cents ;  1  pound  $1. 

Directions  for  culture  accompany  each  package. 

mh2t  B.  K.  BLISS,  Springfield,  Mass. 

rnREES  AND  PLANTS  OF  ALL  KINDS— Decidu- 
JL  ous  and  Evergreen ;  Fruit  and  Ornamental  in  all  sizes,  at 
low  rates.  Purchasers  should  send  for  new  Priced  List  for  1864, 
before  purchasing  elsewhere.  Carriage  paid  to  Boston,  Newport, 
and  New  York.  B.  M.  WATSON. 

feb3t  Old  Colony  Nurseries,  Plymouth,  Mass. 

rpO  AGENTS  AND  DEALERS  IN  TREES  AND 

1  TO  CLUBS. — My  Wholesale  Catalogue  for  1864  is  now 
ready.  Carriage  of  packages  paid  to  Boston,  Newport  and  New 
York.  B.  M.  WATSON, 

feb2t  Old  Colony  Nurseries,  Plymouth,  Mass. 

AYRSHIRE  CATTLE  FOR  SALE. 

rTPHE  subscriber  will  sell  from  his  Herd  of  AYRSH1RES,  num- 
±  bering  ninety  head,  chiefly  imported  or  bred  by  himself 
several  Males  and  Females  of  the  best  blood  and  points.  For 
particulars  send  for  Catalogue.  HENRY  H.  PETERS, 

mh2t  Southborough,  Mass. 

White  or  Hedge  Willow  for  Sale. 

/"BUTTINGS  of  this  superior  live  fence  plant,  of  suitable 
V_y  length,  at  $1  per  100  or  $5  per  1000.  Warranted  true  Salix 
alba.  mh  D.  8.  HEFFRON,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

APPLE  TREES  FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 

/(  H  Hon  APPLE  TREES  five  years  old  and  of  the  most 
vj \J  approved  varieties,  for  sale  at  a  low  price  in 
lots  of  1000  and  upwards.  The  whole  will  be  sold  on  favorable 
terms,  or  exchanged  for  other  property.  For  particulars  address 
mh2t  Dr.  MALTBY  STRONG,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Bartlett’s  Ditching  and  Subsoil  Plow. 

rpHE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  IN  USE— Adjustable  to  dif- 
_L  ffcrent  widths  for  either  stone  or  tile.  Price,  $25.  State, 
County  and  Town  Rights  for  sale.  Address 
mhlt*  A.  J.  BARTLETT,  Kendaia,  Seneca  co.,  N.  Y. 

The  Heaves 

CAN  BE  CUBED. 

A  LL  PERSONS  owning  Horses  afflicted  with  this  disease  will 
jlA  be  greatly  benefited  by  addressing  C.  B.  HART, 

mhlt*  P.  O.  Box  80,  Victor,  N.  Y. 

CHEAP  APPLE  TREES. 

A  BOUT  80,000  first  class  4-year  old  Apple  Trees  will  be  sold 
XJl  very  cheap  to  clear  the  grounds.  Also,  bearing  vines  of 
the  Isabella,  Hartford  Prolific  and  Concord. 
mh2t  A.  M.  WILLIAMS,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

TOBACCO  SEED. 

T710R  the  benefit  of  those  that  wish  to  commence  the  culture 
_D  of  Tobacco,  I  will  6end  GOOD  seed  for  15  cents  per  packet. 
mh2t  JULIUS  RISING,  Southwick,  Mass. 

Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches. 

These  Lozcngers  are  prepared  from  a  highly  esteemed  recipe 
fbr  alleviating  Bronchial  Affections,  Asthma,  Hoarsness, 
Coughs,  Colds,  and  Irritation  or  soreness  of  the  Throat. 

Public  Speakers  and  Vocalists 

Will  find  them  beneficial  in  clearing  the  voice  before  speaking  or 
singing,  and  relieving  the  throat  after  any  unusual  exertion  of 
the  vocal  organs,  having  a  peculiar  adaptation  to  affections 
which  disturb  the  organs  of  speech. 

FLOWER  SEEDS. 

IV  U  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  of  Flowers  and  How  to 
lyjL  Raise  Them,  will  be  sent  to  all  stamp  applicants, 
mhlt*  MARK  D.  WILLSON,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

CRAPE  VINES. 

A  LARGE  STOCK  of  good  vines  of  Concord,  Maxetawney 
j\  and  other  varieties  offered  at  reduced  prices  bv 
mhlt  MAHLON  MOON,  Morrisville,  Bucks  co.,  Pa. 

Orinoco  Tobacco  Seed. 

“VTEW  SEED  of  this  valuable  early  variety  at  25  cents  per 
packet,  or  50  cents  per  ounce.  Less  per  pound. 

Also  new  Seed  of  the 

Connecticut  Seed  Leaf 

at  the  same  prices. 

Both  kinds  of  my  own  growing,  and  warranted  genuine.  Cir¬ 
culars,  giving  brief  directions  fbr  planting  and  cultivation, 
sent  free  to  all  purchasers. 

mh  D.  S.  HEFFRON,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

FARM  FOR  SALE. 

A  GOOD  FARM  of  110  acres,  near  the  village  of  Van  Etten 
XX  in  Chemung  county,  N.  Y.,  14  miles  from  Havanna.  It  is 
good  land,  but  as  I  can  not  attend  to  it  myself  I  will  sell  it  for 
$25  per  acre.  Only  one-third  of  the  purchase  money  need  be 
paid  down.  The  remainder  can  lie  anv  length  of  time  that  is  de¬ 
sired.  JOSEPH  HARRIS,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

A  40-ACRE  FARM  IN  MICHIGAN. 

TJIORTY  ACRES  OF  WOOD-LAND — Heavily  timbered,  near 
JJ  Wyandotte,  a  few  miles  from  Detroit,  Mich.  Will  be  sold 
cheap.  JOSEPH  HARRIS,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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SEEDS!  SEEDS!  SEEDS! 

J.  M.  THORBURN  <&,  CO. 

OFFER  Ipom(ba  coccinea  (advertised  erroneously  as  “Star 
Inomea”)  per  package  5  cents,  or  at  per  pound  to  the 
“Trade.”  ALSO, 

Twenty-nine  Yaeieties  of  entirely  new  Flower  Seeds, 
for  which  see  our  Flower  Seed  Catalogue,  which  we  mail  to 
all  applicants  without  a  stamp. 

By  MAIL  on  receipt  of  the  Cash : 

Connecticut  Seed  Leaf  Tobacco,  the  true  Broad  Leaf  Vari¬ 
ety,  per  pound  $4,  per  ounce,  30  cents. 

Genuine  Havana  Tobacco,  per  pound  $6,  per  ounce  50  cents. 
White  Japan  Melon,  per  packet  10  cents,  per  ounce  50  cents. 
Early  Paris  Cauliflower,  per  ounce  $1. 

Nonpareil  do.  (finest  in  cultivation,)  per  oz.  $L 

New  Yalencia  Cluster  Tomato,  per  oz.  40  cents. 

Lester’s  Perfected  Tomato,  per  oz.  30  cents. 

French  Upright  Tomato,  per  packet  10  cents. 

Mead’s  Improved  White  Solid  Celery,  per  oz.  40  cents. 
English  Frame  Cucumbers,  12  varieties  each,  per  packet  25 
cents. 

Butter  (yellow  Head)  Lettuce,  per  oz,  25  cents. 

ALSO, 

Every  standard  and  improved  variety  of  Vegetable  and  Ag- 
Ageicultural  Seeds,  for  which  see  our  Vegetable  and  Agri¬ 
cultural  Seed  Catalogue. 

Tree  and  Shrnb  Seed  Catalogue  just  published. 

J.  M.  TIIORBURN  &  CO., 

mhlt  15  John  street,  N.  Y. 


Sheep  Wash  Tobacco# 

Will  not  injure  the  most  delicate  animal. 

Kills  Ticks  on  Sheep. 

Cures  Scab  on  Sheep. 

Kills  all  Vermin  on  Animals  and  Birds. 

Cures  all  Skin  Diseases  on  Animals. 

Kills  Bugs  on  Poses,  Lice  on  House  Plante. 

Kills  Canker  Worm  on  Apple  Trees. 

Kills  Bed  Bugs  and  Water  Roaches. 

Kills  all  Vermin  that  infest  Grape  and  Cranberry  Vines. 


ONE  POUND  OF  THIS  EXTRACT  WILL  MAKE  SIX¬ 
TEEN  GALLONS  OF  WASH. 

For  sale  b.y  all  Druggists,  and  at  Country  and  Agricultural 
Stores. 

Price,  75  cents  per-pound.  A  liberal  discount  to  the  trade 
and  large  purchasers. 

Orders  promptly  sent  by  express. 

JAMES  Fi  LEVIN, 

Agent  South  Down  Co., 

23  Central  Wharf,  Boston. 

R.  H.  Allen  &  Co.,  Agricultural  Warehouse,  189  and  191 
Water  street,  New  York. 

Dudley  &  Stafford,  Druggists,  69  Beekman  street,  New 
York. 


Pine  Hill  Nursery, 


rilHE  UNDERSIGNED  respectfully  solicits  the  attention  of 
JL  Planters  to  his  large  stock  of  well-grown 

Fruit  Trees. 

APPLES — Standard  and  Dwarf. 

PEARS — Standard  and  Dwarf . 

GHERRIES — Standard  and  Dwarf. 
PLUMS,  PEACHES,  APRICOTS,  QUINCES,  &c.,  &0. 
MAKDY  GRAPE  VINES. 

Delaware,  Diana,  Concord,  Hartford  Prolific,  Creveling,  Rebecca, 
Cuyahoga,  Elizabeth,  Ontario,  Taylor,  To-Kalon,  Logan, 
Union  Village,  Oporto,  Perkins,  &c.,  &a 
Also,  SHADE  AND  EVERGREEN  TREES,  and  other,  nursery 
stock — all  of  which  will  be  sold  at  satisfactory  prices. 

Price  List  sent  on  application: 

mh2t  GODFREY  ZIMMERMAN,  near  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


NEW  SEED  CATALOGUE. 

OUR  SEED  CATALOGUE  for  1864,  containing,  in  addition  to 
the  old,  a  list  of  all  the  new  varieties  and  novelties  of  the 
season,  both  of  home  and  foreign  production,  is  now  ready,  and 
will  be  forwarded  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  a  three -cent 
stamp.  It  contains  many  practical  hints  in  regard  to  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  both  flftwers  and  vegetables,  making.it  a  valuable  Hand- 
Book  to  every  lover  of  the  garden.  Address 
mh8t  McELW AIN  BROS.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


SEEDS  SENT  BY  MAIL 

To  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

We  are  prepared  to  send  by  mail  assortments  of 

Flower,  Garden  and  Field  Seeds 

on  receipt  of  price  and  postage  as  by  onr  published  list.  Our 
Seeds  are  of  the  best  growth,  and  selections  from  the  most  re* 
liable  American  and  Foreign  resources; 

Catalogues  furnished  on  application. 

Postage  only  two  cents  for  four  ounces. 

All  Kinds  of  Agricultural  Implements  aud  Fertilizers. 

R.  II.  ALLEN  Sc  CO., 

mhlt  189, 191,  193  Water  street,  New  York. 

ADIRONDAC  GRAPE  FOR  SALE. 

2  years  old,  very  strong,  No.  1, . $o  00 

2  do.  strong,  No.  2,  . — . . ........ .  4  00- 

1  do.  very  strong.  No.  1,. - ....... _  800 

T  do.  strong,  No.  2, . .  2  00 

All  cut  back  to  3  to  4  eyes. 

A  discount  of  80  per  cent,  to  dealers  on  bills  of  $50  and  over. 
The  above  prices  and  terms  of  discount  will  be  strictly  ad¬ 
hered  to. 

No  inferior  vines  will  be  sent  ont  by  mo.  Purchasers  can 
rely  on  the  quality  of  my  vines  being  unsurpassed. 

Will  be  forwarded  in  sealed  boxes'  by  express.  No  charge  for 
boxes.  Or  small  orders  will  be  securely  packed  and  sent  by  mail, 
prepaid,  when  so  ordered. 

The  two  great  Grape  Exhibitions  held  last  autumn  at  New  York 
and  Cleveland,  awarded  to  the  Adirondac  THE  PRIZE  FOR  T1IE 

BEST  NATIVE  GRAPE  OF  ANY  KIND, 

Quality  to  Rule. 

The  discovery  and  introduction  of  the  Adirondac  Grape  is  an 
event  of  the  highest  importance  to  fruit  growers,  and  the  greatest 
advance  yet  attained  by  native  grapes.  Its  peculiarities  are  ex¬ 
treme  earliness,  large  berries  and  clusters,  tender  and  thin  skin, 
melting  without  any  perceptible  pulp,  and  of  the  most  delicious 
and  delicate  flavor,  reminding  one  of  that  splendid  but  hot-house 
grape,  the  “  Black  Hamburgh.”  Address 

JOHN  W.  BAILEY, 

mh2t  Plattsburgh,  Clinton  county,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE. 

A  GOOD  FARM 

P0R  SALE  AT_A  LOW  PEI0E. 

SAID  FARM  is  situated  in  the  town  of  Oakfikld,  Genesee 
county,  N.  Y.,  10  miles  from  Batavia,  5  miles  from  Caryville, 
6  miles  from  Pine  Hill,  abont  ll)k  miles  from  Albion,  and  2>£ 
miles  from  West  Barre  Postoffice.  This  Farm  contains 

225  Acres, 

About  60  acres  of  good  Wheat  Land,  and  the  balance  all  good  for 
Spring  Wheat  and  all  other  Spring  Crops.  There  is  about  80 
acres  of  Timber  on  the  Farm ;  it  is  well  adapted  for  a  Stock 
Farm,  Oak  Orchard  Creek  running  through  and  watering  its  sev¬ 
eral,  sections. 

THERE  IS  A  GOOD  ORCHARD 
on  the  Farm;  Buildings  and  Fences  are  fair;  Churches  and 
Schools  within  a  reasonable  distance. 

Would  take  in  exchange  for  said  property  a  SMALL  FARM,  or 
some  good  city  property. 

For  further  particulars  inquire  of  E.  D.  WEBSTER, 
Boot  and  Shoe  Dealer,  87  Main  street,  Rochester,  or  the  sub¬ 
scriber,  in  Albion,  Orleans  county, 
mbit_ ELIJAH  WEBSTER. 

ASVSF^ONIATED  PACIFIC  GUANO. 

AREAL  GUANO,  containing  from  70  to  80  per  cent,  of  phos¬ 
phate  of  Time,  to  which  has  been  added  by  a  chemical 
process  a  large  per  centage  of  actual  ammonia,  so  fixed  that  it  can 
not  evaporate,  making  it  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  other  fer¬ 
tilizer. 

Pamphlets  with  copies  of  analyses  by  Drs.  Jackson,  Massa* 
chusetts  State  Assayer,  and  Liebig,  of  Baltimore,  and  testimo¬ 
nials  from  scientific  agriculturists  showing  its  value,  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  J.  O.  BAKER  &  CO.,  Selling  Agents, 

mh6t  87  Wall  etreet,  New  York. 

CHOICE  CRAPE  VINES. 

I  OFFER  FOR  SALE,  by  the  dozen,  or  hundred,  the  following 
choice  Grape  Vines:  Delaware.  Concord,  Diana.  Rebecca, 
Hartford  Prolific,  Clinton,  (four  of  either  of  these  for  $1,  sent  by 
mail  postpaid  J)  Creveling,  Allen’s  Hybrid,  and  Adirondac — all 
warranted  genuine.  Send  for  a  Circular  with  full  details.  Agents 
wanted  to  sell  vines.  Commission  large.  Address 

T.  B.  MINER,  Editor  of' the  Rural  American , 
mh2t  Clinton,  Oneida  county,  N.  Y. 
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Lumber  and  Log  Book. 

SCRIBNER’S 

READY  RECKONER, 

The  most  full  and  complete  book  ever  published  for 

Ship  Builders)  Boat  Builders,  Lumber  Merchants  and 

MECHANICS,; 

Being  a  correct  measurement  of  Scantling,  Boards.  Plank,  Cubi¬ 
cal  Contents  of  Square  and  Bound  Timber,  Saw-Logs* 
Wood,  &c. ;  comprised  in  a  number  of  tables,  to 
which  are  added 

TABLES  OF  WAGES  BY  THE  MONTH, 

Board  or  Rent  by  tho  Week  or  Day,  Interest  Tables,  &e. 

Scarcely  is  it  possible  to  add  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
above  book  more  than  to  give  its  title  page.  Every  one  engaged 
in  buying,  selling,  measuring  or-  inspecting  lumber  of  any  kind, 
will  at  once  appreciate  a  work  of  this  kind. 

If  you  are  dealing  in  lumber  of  any  kind,  wood,  or  casting  up 
wages  whereby  by  hasty  calculations  you  are  likely  to  make  mis- 
takes,  the  price  is  nothing  in  comparison  to  the  value  of  the  book. 

No  book  of  its  kind  has  ever  had  so  extensive  sale  as  this. — 
ysf”  Over  Three  hundred  Thousand  Copies,  have  been  sold,  and 
the  demand  is  constant  and  steady  all  over  the  United  States 
Canada.  California.  &c. 

In  all  new  and  lumber  countries,  the  book  will  be  found  very 
convenient,  as  it  comprises  much  that  is  useful  to  the  farmer, 
mechanic  and  businesa  man. 

ORDERS  SOLICITED 

Prom  Agents,  Booksellers  and  others,  to  whom  a  liberal  discount 
will  be  made.  C3P"  Price,  25  Cents.  Five  copies  sent  for  one 
dollar,  postage  paid.  The  books  can  be  had  of  booksellers  gene¬ 
rally  throughout  the  United  States.  Book  agents  will  find  this  a 
very  profitable  and  saleable  work  to  carry.  It  takes  up  but  little 
room  and  will  sell.  Address  GEO.  W.  FISHER, 

mh2t  Publisher,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

GREAT  WESTERN  NURSERIES, 

TOLEDO,  OHIO. 

TTTE  have  an  extra  quantity  of  very  well  grown 
VV  APPLES, 

DWARF  PEARS, 

NECTARINES, 

ORANGE  AND 

QUINCE  TREES. 

Also  a  quantity  of 
GRAPES, 

GOOSEBERRIES, 

BLACKBERRIES 

AND  STRAWBERRIES. 

EVERGREENS  of  various  sizes,  several  times  replanted,  and 
HARDY  ORNAMENTAL  SHRUBS.  All  of  which  will  be  sold 
at  low  prices. 

jg-F”  Catalogues  and  Trade  List  mailed  to  applicants, 
mbit  REITER  &  HADDOCKS,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Early  Vegetable  Seeds  for  Mot  Beds. 

THE  following  seeds,  the  best  for  early  sowing  in  Hot-beds, 
will  be  mailed  postpaid  to  any  address  in  the  Union  upon 
receipt  of  the  price  affixed :  per  ounce. 

Cabbage,  Early  York  and  large  York, .  15  cts. 

Cauliflower.  Early  Paris,  the  best  known . $1  25 

Cucumber,  Extra  Early  Russian  and  White  Spine, .  20  “ 

Egg  Plant.  Improved  Large  Purple, .  50  “ 

Lettuce.  Early  Silesian,  and  Boston  Curled, .  20  “ 

Raddish,  Early  Scarlet,  and  Olive  Shaped .  10  “ 

Tomato,  Extra  Early  Red  and  Early  Apple, .  20  “ 

per  packet. 

Tomato,  Lester’s  perfected,  extra  fine, .  10  cts. 

Tomato,  New  Erect  French,  grows  in  the  form  of  a 

bush,  fine  flavored,  very  ornamental, .  10  “ 

English  and  German  Prize  Cucumbers,  in  great  variety, 

fine  for  farcing, .  25  “ 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  fur¬ 
nished  to  all  applicants  upon  receipt  of  a  three-cent  stamp. 
Address  B.  K.  BLISS, 

mbit  Springfield,  Mass. 

DUCKS,  FOWLS  AMD  GEESE. 

"TTTE  are  now  prepared  to  furnish  White-face  Spanish,  Golden 
VV  Cr'ested,  Silver  Spangled  Hamburgs,  Black-breasted  Red 
Game,  Gray  Dorking.  Brahma,  Cochin,  Creeper  and  Dominique 
fowls.  Rose-comb  African,  Silver  Pencilled,  and  Golden  Span¬ 
gled  Bantams.  Rouen,  Cayuga  Black  and  Aylesbury  Ducks. 
Bremen  Geese.  C.  N.  BEMENT, 

mbit  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  j 


Lalor’s  Sheep  and  Lamb 


DIPPING  COMPOSITION. 

CURES  SCAB,  TICKS  and  LICE. on  SHEEP  or  CATTLE— 
adds  over  a  pound  of  wool  to  the  fleece,  improves  its  qual¬ 
ity.  and  adds  to  the  general  health  of  the  6heep,  without  danger 
from  taking  cold. 

For  particulars  apply  to 

LALOR  BROTHERS,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
mh  Agents  wanted  for  every  State.  3t 


FOR  SALE  AT 

MOUNT  IX>A.  NURSERY, 

TROY,  N.  Y. 

50.000  Basket  Osier  Cuttings  at  $1.50  per  1000. 

10,000  Scotch  Elm,  2  years  old,  1  to  2  feet,  6trong  plants,  $5.00  per 

1000. 

5,000  Norway  Spruce,  3  years  old,  transplanted,  $3.00  per  100, 
$20  per  1000. 

2,000  Concord  Grape  Vines,  1  year  old,  strong  and  well-rooted, 
$10  per  100. 

White  Grape  Currants,  2  years  old,  $5.00  per  100. 

Cherry  Currant,  1  year  old,  strong,  $5.00  per  100. 

JOSEPH  CALDWELL, 

mh2t  Nurseryman,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


COLLECTION  KITCHEN  CARDEN  SEEDS. 

BY  MAIL  POSTPAID. 

20  varieties,  onr  selection,. . $1.00 

45  varieties,  our  selection, .  2.00 

THE  above  collections  embrace  all  the  leading  varieties  of 
Vegetable  Seeds  usually  grown  in  onr  gardens.  To  those 
who  desire  larger  quantities,  we  would  recommend  our  collec¬ 
tions  at  $20,  $15,  $10,  $5  and  $3 — suitable  for  large  or  small  gar¬ 
dens,  which  can  be  safely  forwarded  by  express  to  all  parts  of 
the  country.  A  list  of  the  contents  of  each  collection,  with  di¬ 
rections  for  culture,  will  be  found  in  our  New  Descriptive 
Cultural  Catalogue,  which  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants 
upon  receipt  of  two  three-cent  stamps.  Address 
mh2t  B.  K.  BLISS,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Tobacco  Seed. 

The  True  Connecticut  Seed  Leaf. 

TTTE  have  a  full  stock  of  the  Genuine  Connecticut  Seed  Loaf 
V  V  Tobacco  Seed  of  last  year’s  growth,  which  is  now  con¬ 
sidered  the  most  valuable  kind  grown.  Packets  containing  one 
ounce,  with  directions  for  cultivation,  will  he  sent  postpaid  to  any 
address  upon  receipt  of  Fifty  Cents.  Prices  for  larger  quantities 
will  bo  given  upon  application.  Address 
mh3t  McELWAIN  BROS.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


CHOICE  NURSERY  STOCK 

AT  WHOLESALE. — I  offer  for  sale  75,000  very  choice  three 
and  four  year  old  Apple  Trees,  comprising  all  the  desirable 
and  popular  varieties  of  summer  and  winter  fruit.  Also,  a  mod¬ 
erate  quantity  of  Cherry  and  Peach  Trees,  Currants,  &c.,  all  of 
which  I  offer  to  dealers  and  growers  of  nursery  stock  at  the 
lowest  market  prices.  For  Catalogues  and  further  particulars 
address  G.  C.  BUELL, 

febSt  (Assignee  of  J.  O.  Bloss  &  Co.,)  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


PREMIUM  CHESTER  WHITE  PICS. 

PROGENY  OF  HOGS  that  have  taken  State  and  United 
State  Premiums  sent  by  express  to  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Cuba  and  South  .America,  in  pairs,  not  akin. 
Address  N.  P.  BOYER  &  CO., 

mb  Coateaville,  Chester  county.  Penn. 
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THE  GENESEE  FARMER. 


A  Valuable  Agricultural  Library. 

NEARLY  TWO  THOUSAND  PAGES. 


Over  Five  Hundred  Engravings. 

THE  GENESEE  FARMER 

IS  published  in  one  of  the  best  wheat  and  fruit  regions  of  the 
United  States.  Each  volume  contains  384  royal  octavo 
pages,  handsomely  illustrated  with  engravings,  and  filled  with 
matter  of  interest  to  every  farmer,  fruit-grower  and  horticul¬ 
turist. 

A  complete  set  of  the  last  five  volumes  of  the  Genesee  Farmer 
for  the  years  1858-9,  1S60,  ’61,  ’62  and  ’63,  substantially  bound, 
with  a  complete  index,  will  be  sent  by  express,  prepaid,  for  $5.00. 

The  volume  for  1863  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  by  mail  pre¬ 
paid  for  $1.25;  or  the  whole  set  of  six  volumes,  (1S58-9,  I860,  ’61, 
*62  and  ’63,)  will  be  sent  together  by  express,  prepaid,  for  $6.00. 
Address  JOSEPH  HARRIS,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

THE  RURAL  ANNUAL 

AND 

Horticultural  Directory 

IS  a  little  book  of  120  pages,  published  at  the  commencement 
of  each  year  by  the  Editor  of  the  Genesee  Farmer.  It  was 
Started  in  1856,  and  a  new  volume,  containing  entirely  new  mat¬ 
ter,  has  been  published  each  year.  The  complete  set  of  eight 
numbers,  (1856,  ’57,  ’58,  ’59,  ’60,  ’61,  ’62  and  ’68,)  handsomely 
bound  in  two  volumes,  will  be  sent  to  any  address,  prepaid  by 
mail,  on  receipt  of  $2.50. 

The  six  volumes  of  the  Genesee  Farmer,  (for  the  years  1858, 
*59,  ’60.  ’61,  ’62  and  ’63,)  and  the  complete  set  of  the  Rural 
Annual,  handsomely  bound,  will  be  sent  together  by  express  for 
$8.00.  Address 

JOSEPH  HARRIS,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


For  the  Fruit,  Flower  and  Kitchen  Carden. 


1864.  THE 

GARDENER’S 


1864. 

MONTHLY, 


W.  G.  P.  BRINCKLOE,  PUBLISHER. 

Office:  23  North  Sixth  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Terms  :  p,50  a  Year. 
EDITED  BY  THOMAS  MEEHAN. 

THE  MONTHLY  CONTENTS  ARE: 

HINTS — Flower  Garden  and  Pleasure-Ground ;  Fruit  Garden; 
Vegetable  Garden;  Window  Gardening. 

Communications — Embracing  the  views  of  the  best  writers  on 
Horticulture,  Arboriculture  and  Rural  Affairs. 

Editorial — Giving  the  Editor’s  views  on  the  important  Horti¬ 
cultural  improvements. 

Scraps  and  Queries— New  Fruits— New  Plants— Domestic 
and  Foreign  Intelligence — Foreign  Correspondence — Hor¬ 
ticultural  Notices. 

With  each  Department  handsomely  illustrated. 

These  general  features  will  be  retained,  and  the  publisher 
pledges  himself  that  no  labor  or  expense  shall  be  spared  to  ren¬ 
der  the  succeeding  issues  of  the  Magazine  every  way  worthy  of 
the  favor  with  which  his  previous  efforts  have  been  amply  re¬ 
warded. 

SEND  FOR  A  SPECIMEN.  feb2t 


EVERGREENS. 

FROST  &  CO.,  Proprietors  of  the  Genesee,  Valley  Nurseries, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  have  the  largest  stock  of  Hardy  Ever¬ 
green  Trees  in  this  country  for  sale  at  low  rates  in  the  Spring 
of  1864 

They  have  sizes  sufficiently  large  to  produce  an  immediate 
effect,  which  have  been  transplanted  t/ico  to  four  times;  also 
an  immense  stock  of  Medium-sized  Plants. 

Nurserymen  are  particularly  desired  to  inform  themselves  of 
their  stock  of  smaller  sizes  from  6  to  12  inches  high  up  to  2 
feet,  once  to  twice  transplanted,  and  suitable  for  transplanting 
again  into  nursery  rows. 

Their  stock  mainly  consists  of  White  and  Hemlock  Spruce, 
and  Norway  Spruce,  Firs,  English  Junipers,  Red  Cedar,  Bal¬ 
sam  Firs,  Austria/m  and  Scotch  Pines,  American  and  Siberian 
Arbor  Vitae,  etc.  Different  sizes  of  each  kind. 

.  Catalogues  containing  Prices  for  the  same  offered  in 

quantities,  per  dozen  and  per  thousand  sent  on  request 
Address  FROST  &  CO.,, 

feb3t  _ _ - _ Rochester,  N.  Y. 

OR  MORE  may  be  made  by  any  local  Agent  selling 
_  the  OPORTO  Grape  Vines.  The  wine  has  receiv¬ 
er three  first  premiums.  For  Agent-terms  address 
feu3t  E.  WARE  SYLVESTER,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 


SAPONIFIER, 


OR  CONCENTRATED  LYE 


FAMILY  SOAP  MAEER.  .  • 

WARmakes 

high  prices;  Saponifier  helps  to  reduce  them.  It 
makes  Soap  for  Four  cents  a  pound  by  using  your  kitchen 
grease. 

CAUTION !  As  spurious  Lyes  are  offered  also,  bo 
careful  and  only  buy  the  Patented  article  put  up  in  Iron 
cans,  all  others  being  Counterfeits. 

PENNSYLVANIA  SALT  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
Philadelphia— No.  127  Walnut  Street, 
ja  Pi  ttsburg— Pitt  Street  and  Buquesne  Way  6t 


Vick’s  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Seeds 

AND 

Guide  to  the  Flower  Garden  for  1864. 

My  NEW  CATALOGUE  AND  FLORAL  GUIDE  is  now 
published  and  ready  to  send  out.  It  contains  accurate 
descriptions  of  the  leading  Floral  Treasures  of  the  world,  with 
full  and  plain  directions  for  SOWING  SEED,  TRANSPLANT¬ 
ING  and  GENERAL  CULTURE.  Also,  a  list  of  Choice  Seeds 
for  the  VEGETABLE  GARDEN,  with  necessary  instructions  for 
Planting  and  Culture. 

My  New  Catalogue  and  Floral  Guide  is  a  beautiful  work 
of  fifty  large  pages,  illustrated  with  twenty-fire  fine  engravings, 
and  one  splendid  Colored  Plate  of  the  Double  Zinnia.  It  will 
be  sent,  postage  paid,  to  all  who  apply  inclosing  ten  cents. 
Address  feb  JAMES  VICK,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


CHEESE  VATS  FOR  FACTORIES, 
Roe’s  Patent  with  Cooper’s  Improvement. 

THESE  VATS  having  been  in  extensive  use  in  New  York, 
Ohio  and  Vermont,  for  the  past  five  years,  and  having  been 
fully  tested  in  Factories  from  100  to  700  Cows  in  Jefferson  and 
Oneida  Counties  the  past  season,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  they  are  equally  well  adapted  to  Factories  as  ordinary 
dairies. 

They  are  the  only  Vat  offered  to  the  public  in  which  you  can 
heat  evenly,  and  control  the  heat  instantly,  and  at  pleasure. 

We  refer  to  over  Fifteen  Hundred  Dairymen,  now  using  them 
in  New  York  and  Vermont.  Manufactured  exclusively  by 

II.  &  E.  COOPER,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

N.  B. — They  are  the  best  made  and  cheapest  Vat  in  the  mar¬ 
ket.  feb4t 


The  Original  Howe  Sewing  Machine. 

RECENT  and  important  improvements  having  been  put  to 
this  Machine  renders  it  now  the  most  perfect  before  the 
public,  and  persons  at  a  distance  can  order  a  Machine  with  a 
guarantee  of  its  prompt  and  safe  delivery,  and  that  they  will  be 
able  to  manage  it  to  their  entire  satisfaction.  No  more  breaking 
neediest  No  more  missing  stitches!  No  trouble  in  making  any 
garment,  however  delicate  or  heavy,  on  the  same  Machine,  either 
in  cambric,  cloth  or  leather.  No  person  should  think  of  pur¬ 
chasing  a  Sewing  Machine  without  first  seeing  this — the  latest 
and  greatest  triumph  of  the  original  inventor  of  the  Sowing  Ma¬ 
chine. 

Send  for  a  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  styles  and  prices.  A 
few  responsible  Agents  would  be  dealt  with  liberally.  Address 
THE  HOWE  SEWING  MACHINES. 

437  Broadway,  New  York, 

Or  E.  Strain,  General  Agent  for  Monroe  county,  117  Main  street, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  jy‘62-21t 


SUPERIOR  FARM  LAND! 

Of!  flflfl  ACRES  AT  LOW  PRICES  and  accommodat- 
.Z'vJ.v/ VJ  W  ing  terms.  Franklinville  and  Lake  Tract, 
Gloucester  county,  New  Jersey,  25  miles  South  of  Philadelphia, 
on  Railroad  running  from  Philadelphia  to  Cape  May.  In  lots  to 
suit  purchasers.  Circulars  with  reports  of  Solon  Robinson,  Hon. 
Wm.  Parry  and  others,  with  full  informotion.  sent  free  by  ad¬ 
dressing  JOHN  H.  COFFIN, 

or  WM.  ARROTT. 

Franklinville,  N.  J. 

(J2F”  Also,  Improved  Farms,  from  20  acres  upwards.  feb8t 


THE  GENESEE  FARMER. 
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PENSIONS,  BACK-PAY, 

BOUNTY,  PRIZE  MONEY, 

AND  ALL  CLAIMS  growing  out  of  the  war,  collected  on 
reasonable  terms,  and  with  no  unnecessary  delay,  at  the 
ARMY  INFORMATION  AND  LICENSED  CLAIM  AGENCY 
of  GEORGE  C.  TEALL.  Office,  No.  6  EAGLE  HOTEL 
BLOCK,  corner  Buffalo  and  State  streets. 

Having  devoted  my  entire  attention  to  the  business  from  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  I  offer  my  services  to  the  public,  confident 
that  my  success,  and  my  facilities  for  prosecuting  claims,  are 
equal  to  those  of  any  man  in  the  State. 

THE  LAWS  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  PAYMENT  OP 

$100  Bounty  to  the  Heirs  of  Soldiers  who  die  in  service,  to 
be  paid  in  the  following  order:  1st,  to  the  Widow;  2d, 
Child ;  3d,  Father ;  4th,  Mother ;  5th,  Brothers  and  Sisters. 
The  first  in  order  surviving  (resident  of  the  United  States) 
being  entitled. 

$100  Bounty  to  Soldiers  Discharged  on  expiration  of  two 
years'  service,  or  on  account  of  wov/nds  received  in  battle. 
Pension  to  disabled  Soldiers  and  to  Widows ,  Mothers ,  (depen¬ 
dent  on  the  son  for  support,)  Orphan  Children  and  Or¬ 
phan  Sisters ,  (under  16  years  old.) 

Pay  to  Officers  “  on  leave"  and  to  Discharged  Soldiers. 

Prize  Money  to  Officers  and  Men  capturing  prizes. 

Rations  to  Men  on  Fv/rlough  and  Prisoners  of  War. 

All  Military  Claims  collected  at  this  Agency. 

Money  Advanced  on  Final  Statements,  Pension  Certificates 
and  Bounty  Certificates. 

Information  concerning  Soldiers  in  the  Army,  &c. 

Artificial  Legs  or  Arms  at  expense  of  Government. 
Exemption  Papers ,  Assignments ,  Affidavits.  Ac. 

No  Agent  can  prosecute  claims  without  License. 

Letters  promptly  answered. 

No  matter  where  you  live,  if  you  have  a  claim  write  me  a  let¬ 
ter  and  information  will  be  furnished. 

Address  (with  stamp)  GEORGE  C.  TEALL, 

feb’64-ly  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FROST  &  CO., 

GENESEE  VALLEY  NURSERIES, 

Rochester,  X.  Y. 

PARTIES  who  desire  to  purchase  Fruit  Trees,  &c.,  also  Or¬ 
namental  Trees  and  Plants  in  large  or  small  quantities, 
are  solicited  to  inform  themselves  of  our  stock  and  prices,  as  they 
will  be  supplied  at  favorable  rates. 

Our  Nurseries  contain  upwards  of  Three  Hundred  Acres, 
which  enables  us  to  fill  orders  even  of  the  most  extensive  char¬ 
acter,  and  particular  attention  is  given  to  smaller  orders. 

Catalogues  with  prices  furnished  upon  application  on  receipt 
of  a  three-cent  postage  stamjt  for  each,  as  follows : 

No.  1.  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits. 

No.  2.  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Ornamental  Trees,  Plants,  Ac. 
No.  4.  Wholesale  Catalogue  for  those  who  wish  to  buy  in  largo 
quantities.  FROST  A  CO., 

feb2t  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


INK.  INK.  mK. 

TIMER’S 

COMMERCIAL  INK, 

manufactured  at  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

TOR  SALE  (RBTAIL)  BY  ALL  STATIONERS,  GROCERS,  AC. 

TTTHOLESALE  ORDERS  carefully  packed  in  boxes  and  for- 
VV  warded  without  delay  to  any  part  of  the  country. 

Orders  respectfully  solicited. 

Further  particulars  can  be  obtained  by  addressing 

JOHN  TURNER,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Office  on  Buffalo  street,  opposite  Arcade.  oc’63-tf 

FOR  NURSERYMEN. 

FRENCH  PEAR  SEED— Growth  of  1S63,  $2.50  per  pound. 
Apple  Seed,  growth  of  1863,  $5.50  per  bushel. 

Angers  Quince,  Manetti  Rose  and  Osier  Willow  Cuttings,  $3.00 
per  1000. 

Red  Cedar,  4  to  12  inches,  $5.00  per  1000. 

*  A.  G.  HANFORD  A  BRO., 

ffeb2t  Columbus  Nursery,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

BLOOMINGTON  NURSERY,  ILL. 

A  t~*  f\  ACRES  APPLE  TREES — Best  stock  ever  offered — $30 
0  vJ  to  $60  per  1000.  Also,  Pears,  Grapes,  Small  Fruits, 
with  general  assortment  Ornamentals,  Nursery  Stocks,  Ac. — 
80,000  Tulips,  with  Hyacinths,  Crocus,  Ac.  Plant  in  fall.  Send 
red  stamp  for  catalogue.  F.  K.  PHCENIX, 

ocSt  Bloomington,  DL 


ie’63-ly 


PREPARE  FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS. 

BOOKSELLERS,  FANCY  GOODS  DEALERS, 
f  and  the  Public,  will  please  remember  that  there  is  no 
other  Gift  which  compares  with  the  CR  %YG  MI¬ 
CROSCOPE  and  MOUNTER  OBJECTS, 

being  tan  endless  source  of  amusement  and  instruc¬ 
tion.  Over  200  dozen  Microscopes  and  TOO  dozen  ob¬ 
jects  have  been  sold  within  a  year  by  the  Boston 
Agent  alone.  This  Microscope,  in  brass,  is  mailed, 
postage  paid,  for  $2.25;  or  with  six  beautiful  mount¬ 
ed  objects  for  $3 ;  or  with  twenty -four  objects  for  $5. 
In  hard  rubber,  for  50  cents  in  addition  to  the  above 
prices.  A  liberal  discount  to  the  trade.  Address 
HENRY  CRAIG.  182  Center  street.  New  York. 


Blood  Stock  for  Sale 

BY 

WINTHROP  W.  CHENERY, 

Highland  Stock  Farm,  Belmont,  Mass. 

Office,  196  State-street,  Boston,  Mass. 

IMPORTER  AND  BREEDER  OF 

THOROUGH-BRED  AND  TROTTING  HORSES,  DUTCH 
CATTLE,  TEXEL  SHEEP,  ANGORA  (SHAWL) 
GOATS,  IMPROVED  SWINE,  Ac.,  Ac. 

All  inquiries  promptly  answered.  feb3t 


Knox  Fruit  Farm  and  Nurseries. 

OUR  NEW  CATALOGUE  OF 

SMALL  FRUITS, 

WITH  PRICES  FOR  SPRING  OF  1864,  and  Dr.  John  A. 

Warder’s  Report  to  the  Cincinnati  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  of  a  visit  to  our  grounds  during  the  Straicberry  and  Grape 
seasons,  giving  descriptions  of  varieties,  modes  of  culture,  Ac., 
are  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  to  all  applicants  enclosing  stamp. 
feb2t  J  KNOX,  Box  155,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


BONE  DUST. 

iCrpHE  CHEAPEST  AND  BEST  MANURE  IN  THE 
JL  WORLD.” — Constantly  on  hand,  in  large  or  small  quan¬ 
tities,  warranted  pure  and  of  the  best  quality,  made  from  fresh 
bones  gathered  from  the  slaughter  houses  in  Rochester.  Price 
from  $15  to- $20  per  tun,  according  to  fineness.  Orders  respect¬ 
fully  solicited.  Address  JOSEPH  PRESTON, 

je’63-ly  Box  2072,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  NATIVE  AND  FOREIGN 

RAPE  VINE*}. — Lenk  A  Co.  offer  for  sale.a  large  stock  of 
VJT  Native  and  Foreign  Grape  Vines,  including  all  the  rarest 
and  most  valuable  varieties.  Send  for  a  Price  List.  Address 

LENK  A  CO., 

nov'63-tf  Humboldt  Nurseries,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


CRAPE  VINES 

THE  demand  for  our  Vines  is  rapidly  increasing  every  season. 

Parties  wishing  to  purchase  the  coming  spring  would  do 
well  to  order  early,  as  the  demand  promises  to  exceed  the  sup¬ 
ply.  Send  for  CATALOGUE,  enclosing  stamp. 
feb2t  J.  KNOX,  Box  155,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


rnHE  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  CRANBERRY 

JL  is  much  more  easy  and  successful  in  the  common  dry  soil 
of  private  gardens,  market  gardens,  or  in  field  culture,  than  in 
the  usual  clumsy  way  in  bogs  and  meadows.  The  yield  last  sea¬ 
son,  in  my  method  of  culture,  was  over  400  bushels  per  acre. 
Explicit  directions  for  cultivation,  with  price  of  Cranberry 
Plants  and  all  other  useful  and  ornamental  Trees,  Plants  and 
Shrubs,  will  be  sentby  mail.  B.  M.  WATSON, 

feb3t  Old  Colony  Nurseries,  Plymouth,  Mass. 


FRESH  GARDEN  SEEDS  FOR  IS 54.— Garden¬ 
ers,  Market  Gardeners  and  others,  purchasing  •  Seeds  in 
small  or  large  quantities,  by  sending  a  list  of  what  they  require, 
and  the  quantity,  will  receive  the"  same  by  return  of  mail,  with 
the  lowest  possible  prices  annexed,  for  cash. 

B.  M.  WATSON, 

feb2t  Old  Colony  Nurseries,  Plymouth.  Mass. 


PREMIUM  WINE. 

rrVHE  OPORTO  WINE  was  awarded  the  highest  premium  at 
JL  the  New  York  State  Fair,  1863.  The  OPORTO  is  hardy 
every  where,  and  bears  abundant  crops.  Two  and  three-year 
strong  vines,  $2  to  $4  per  doz.  Agents  Wanted.  Address 
feb  E.  WARE  SYLYESTER,  Lyons,  N.  T. 


TILE  MACHINE. 

npHE  BEST  MACHINE  IN  AMERICA.  Send  for  a  Circular 
I  containing  description.  A.  La  TOLRLTTE, 

nov’63-ly  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 
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FRUIT  MB  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 

FOR  SPRING  OF  1864. 
ELLWANGER  Sd 

respectfully  invite  the  attention  of 


ROCHESTER  CENTRAL  NURSERIES. 

SEND  FOR  A  CATALOGUE, 

And  Order  your  Trees  Direct. 


Planters,  Nurserymen  and  Dealers  in  Trees 

TO  THE  GREAT  STOCK  OF 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  and  Plants 

of  every  description,  which  they  now  offer  for  spring  planting. 


"TUST  ISSttED — A  NEW  ILLUSTEATED  CATALOGUE  of 
t)  Bochester  Central  Nurseries. 

Also,  Special  Terms  of  Sale.  See  advertisement  in  Genesee 
Farmer  for  January  and  February.  Inclose  a  two  cent  6tamp  for 
prepayment  of  postage.  Address  -. 

0.  W.  SEELYE,  Bochester  Central  Nurseries, 
_ _ _ Bochester,  N.  Y. 


Standard  Fruit  Trees  for  Orchards. 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees  for  Gardens. 

Dwarf  Maiden  Trees  for  Potting. 

Small  Fruits,  including  the  newest  and  finest  varieties  of 
Gooseberries,  Blackberries.  Currants,  Baspberries,  Straw- 
*  berries,  &c. 

Hardy  Grapes  for  ont-door  culture.  Over  70  varieties. 

Foreign  Grapes,  for  Yineries  (69  varieties.) 

Figs,  Oranges  and  Lemons,  fruiting  plants. 

ORNAMENTAL. 

Deciduous  Ornamental  Trees,  upward  of  800  species  and  va¬ 
rieties. 

Weeping  or  Drooping  Trees,  25  distinct  and  beautiful  varieties. 
Trbes  with  Bemarkable  and  Ornamental  Foliage  of  50  dis¬ 
tinct  sorts. 

Bare  and  Beautiful  Lawn  Trees. 

Hardy  Evergreen  Trees,  of  all  kiflds  and  sizes;  of  beautiful 
form,  frequently  transplanted  and  Sure  to  move  safely. 
New  and  Bare-  Evergreens,  from  California. 

Flowering  Shrubs — A  great  collection  of  over  300  different 
species-  and  varieties  of  the  most  ornamental — large  plants. 
Climbing  and  Trailing  Shrubs,  over  60  species  and  varieties. 
Boses,  the  largest  stock  in  America,  comprising  over  60(f of  the 
most  beautiful  sorts  of  all  classes. 

Pzeonies,  Chinese  Herbaceous,  40  of  the  finest  sorts. 

Superb  Double  Dahlias,  100  select  sorts.  •» 

Phloxes  and  Chrysanthemums,  the  finest  new  and  old  sorts. 
Perpetual  or  Monthly  Caenations-*A  large  and  superb  col¬ 
lection. 

Hardy  Herbaceous  Flowering  Plants,  upward  of  800  species 
and  varieties.  * 

Gladiolus,  the  finest  new  and  old  softs. 

Green-House  and  Bedding-out  Plants  in  great  variety. 

The  entire  stock  is  in  perfect  order.  Owing  to  the  unusual 
mildness  of  the  winter,  the  most  delicate  trees  have  escaped  in¬ 
jury. 

The  following  Catalogues,  which  give  prices  and  terms,  will  be 
sent  pre-paid  upon  the  receipt  of  postage  stamps,  as  follows: 
Nos.  1  and  2,  ten  cents  each;  No.  3,  five  cents;  No.  4,  three  cents. 
No.  1— A  Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Fruits. 

No.  2 — A  Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Ornamental 
Trees,  Shrubs,  Boses,  Ac.,  &c.,  &c.  t 
No.  3 — A  Catalogue  of  Dahlias,  Verbenas,  Petunias,- and  select 
new  Green-house  and  Bedding  plants,  published,  every  spring. 

No.  4 — A  Wholesale  Catalogue  or  Trade  List,  published  every 
autumn.  ELLWANGEE  &  BAEBY, 

mb  Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Bochester,  N.  Y. 


A  neglected  Cough,  Cold,  An  Irritated  or 
Sore  Throat,  if  allowed  to  progress,  results 
in  serious  Pulmonary  Bronchial  and  Asthmatic 
Diseases,  oftentimes  incurable.  Bso  w  n  '  s 
Bronchial  Troches  reach  directly  the  af¬ 
fected  parts,  and^ive  almost- immediate  re¬ 
lief.  For  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  Catarrh,  and 
Consumptive  Coughs,  the  Troches  are  useful. 
Public  Speakers  and  Singers  should  have 
the  Troches- to  clear  and  strengthen  the 
Voice.  Military  Cfficers  and  Soldiers  who 
overtax  the  voice  and  are  exposed  to  sudden 
changes,  should  use  them.  Cbtain  only  tho 
genuine.  “  Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches”  hav¬ 
ing  proved  their  efficacy  by  a  test  of  many  1 

_ _  _  years,  are  highly  recommended  and  prescribed 

by  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  the  Army,  and  have  received 
testimonials  from  many  eminent  men. 

Sold  by  all  Druggist  and  Dealers  in  Medicine  in  the  United" 
States  ahd  most-Eoreign  Countrie#at  25  cents  per  box.  mh3t 


GKAPE  VERSES. 

rpHE  subscriber  offers  several  thousand  of  the  following  choice 
JL  varieties : 

ANNA,  1  year  old,  50  cents  each. 

“  2  years  old,  $1.00  eacB 

ALLEN’S  HYBEID,  1  year  old,  $1.00  each. 

CONCOBD,  4  year  old,  mom  cuttings,  2JJ  cents  each  ;  $15  per  100. 
*  u  1  yehr  old,  layers,  50  cehts*ea,ch ;  $35  per  100. 

"  “  1  year  old,  layers,  No.  2,  20  Cents%ach  ;  $15  per  100. 

“  2  years,  transplanted,  50  cents  each;  $35  per  100. 

CEEVELING,  1  year,  from  cuttings,  50  cents  each. 

“  1  year,  layers,  $1.00  each. 

DELAW ABE,  1  year,  cuttings, 50  cents  each;  $30  per  100. 

“  2  years,  transplanted,  $1.00  each ;  $75  per  100. 

“  8  years,  extra  large,  $3.00  each ;  $250  per  100. 

DIANA,  1  year  cuttings,  25  cents  each;  $30  per  100, 

“  2  jears,  transplanted,  50  cents  each ;  $35  per  100. 

HAETFOBD  PBOLIFIG,  2  and  3  years,  50  cents  each  5  $80 
per  100. 

IONA,  1  year,  strong,  $2.00  each;  $18  per  dozen. 

ISBAELLA,  1  year,  strong.  $2.00. 

Those  who  wish  to  get  vines  of  the  best  quality,  and  at  a  reason¬ 
able-price,  should  send  their  orders  to  tho  Brooklyn  Nursery. 
Catalogues  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 

Address,  ANDEEW  S.  FULLEB, 

mb  2t.  Brooklyn,  New  York, 
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The  spring,  so  far,  has  been  remarkably  mild  and 
pleasant.  A  gentleman  near  New  York,  writes  that 
he  was  plowing  the  first  week  in  February.  He  is 
now  (March  10th)  busy  at  work  preparing  the  land  for 
onions  and  other  crops.  The  season  there  is  at  least 
three  weeks  earlier  than  with  us. 

A  farmer  in  Niagara  county  wrote  me  a  few  days 
since,  asking  if  the  “  pea-vine  clover  ”  was  better  for 
pasture  as  well  as  for  plowing  under  as  a  grass  crop 
to  enrich  the  land,  than  the  small  kind  of  clover. 
I  should  myself  like  more  information  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  a  distinct  variety 
or  not.  Our  agricultural  authorities  say  little  or 
nothing  on  the  point.  Flint,  in  his  excellent  work 
on  “  Grasses  and  Forage  Plants,”  does  not  allude  to 
it  at  all.  Morton’s  Cyclopedia  of  Agriculture,  one 
of  the  best  and  latest  works  we  have— containing 
over  2000  pages,  filled  with  the  most  reliable  infor¬ 
mation — says  nothing  about  it.  I  can  find  no  al¬ 
lusion  to  it  in  Loudon’s  Encylopedia  of  Agriculture, 
and  it  is  not  worth  while  to  examine  other  works, 
for  nearly  all  our  modern  writers  derive  their  infor¬ 
mation  from  him. 

But  there  is  such  a  thing  as  late  or  large  clover,  or 
as  my  friend  from  Niagara  county  calls  it,  “  pea-vine 
clover.”  It  is  grown  to  some  extent  in  this  vicinity, 
and  will  unquestionably  produce  more  fodder  than  the 
common  red  clover.  For  plowing  under  as  manure  it 
is  also  superior.  The  only  drawback  is  the  difficulty 
of  getting  the  seed.  I  suppose,  ripening  later,  it 
does  not  yield  so  much  seed,  or  perhaps  is  more 
liable  to  injury.  I  wish  some  of  the  readers  of  the 
Genesee  Farmer  would  write  a  good  article  on  the 
subject.  _ 

As  a  general  rule,  those  farmers  are  most  success¬ 
ful  who  keep  on  the  even  tenor,  of  their  way.  If 
you  are  raising  horses,  do  not  give  it  up.  The  pros¬ 
pects  in  the  future  are  at  least  as  good  as  in  the  past. 
If  you  are  raising  cattle  do  not  abandon  the  business 
for  the  sake  of  raising  colts,  or  sheep,  or  any  other 
stock.  Stick  to  the  business  you  understand,  and  do 


not  give  it  up  because,  for  the  moment,  some  other 
branch  appears  to  offer  greater  or  more  immediate 
profit. 

I  was  talking  to  a  cavalry  officer  a  short  time  since, 
in  regard  to  the  supply  of  horses.  He  said  that 
when  he  first  entered  the  army  the  loss  of  horses 
was  frightful.  *  This  he  attributed  principally  to  ex¬ 
posure,  neglect  and  bad  treatment.  There  has  been, 
however,  much  improvement  in  the  treatment  of  out 
army  horses,  and  the  fatality  is  by  no  means  as  great 
as  it  was.  Still  the  demand  for  horses  is  quite  large, 
and  I  notice  that  the  editor  of  the  American  Stock 
Journal  thinks  that  if  the  war  continues  another 
year  we  shall  be  obliged  to  resort  to  foreign  countries 
for  a  supply.  I  think  men  will  be  scarcer  than 
horses.  The,  number  of  horses  in  the  United  States 
in  proportion  to  population  is  greater  than  in  any 
other  country,  and  I  do  not  think  the  government 
will  experience  any  great  trouble  in  finding  all 
that  are  required  for  army  purposes.  There  can  be 
no  doubt,  however,  that  if  the  war  continues  horses 
will  advance  in  price,  but  whether  it  will  pay  farm¬ 
ers  to  rush  into  the  business  of  raising  colts,  is  some¬ 
what  doubtful,  as  by  the  time  the  horses  are  ready 
the  demand  will  probably  be  less  than  at  pi^sent. 

In  everything  that  relates  ;to  the  mechanical  opera¬ 
tions  of  Agriculture  the  United  States  will  ndfc,  suffer 
by  comparison  with  any  other  nation.  The  same  ll&slsQ- 
true  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  grain,  meat  and 
other  products  obtained  from  a  given  amount  of  la¬ 
bor.  In  no  other  country  does  the  husbandman  meet 
with  a  more  bountiful  return  for  the  labor  expended. 
But  while  this  is  true,  our  agriculture  is,  in  very 
many  respects,  sadly  deficient.  The  average 
yield  of  our  crops  is  very  low.  This  is  owing  to 
several  causes,  prominent  among  which  stand  the 
two  facts  which  give  color  to  American  agriculture, 
cheap  land  and  high  labor. 

We  have  extended  our  labor  over  too  great  a 
surface.  Owing  to  the  increase  of  population,  our 
farms,  in  nearly  all  sections,  are  constantly  advanc¬ 
ing  in  price,  and  it  has  been  considered  desirable  to 
hold  as  much  land  as  possible  so  as  to  obtain  the 
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benefit  of  this  advance.  The  tendency  of  this 
speculative  feeling  is  not  favorable  to  agricultural 
improvement.  The  farmer  holds  more  land  than  he 
has  capital  to  cultivate  to  the  best  advantage,  and 
the  feeling  that  he  may  sell  at  any  time  checks  the 
desire  that  every  real  farmer  feels  to  make  perma¬ 
nent  improvents  on  his  farm. 

I  received  to-day,  from  Mr.  W.  L.  Bradley  of 
Boston,  a  barrel  of  his  “  Patent  Tobacco  Fertilizer,” 
with  a  request  that  I  give  it  a  trial.  I  do  not  pro¬ 
pose  to  raise  any  tobacco,  but  will  use  it  on  other 
crops,  Mr.  B.  publishes  a  pamphlet  on  Tobacco 
Culture,  with  testimonials  from  several  well  known 
tobacco  growers  who  used  his  fertilizer  last  year. 
Those  interested  in  the  matter  can  obtain  this 
pamphlet  free  by  writing  to  Mr.  Bradley  at  Boston. 
Mr.  Bradley  also  manufactures  Coe’s  Superphosphate 
of  Lime,  which  I  know  to  be  a  good  article.  I  in¬ 
tend  to  use  two  tons  of  it  this  season. 

No  crop  paid  so  well  last  year  as  onions.  The 
crop  was  large,  but  the  demand  for  the  army  is  so 
great  that  high  prices  were  obtained.  The  demand 
is  likely  to  continue,  and  there  will  undoubtedly  be 
an  unusually  large  breadth  of  land  sown  the  present 
spring. 

A  gentleman  in  Washington  wrote  me  to-day,  ask¬ 
ing  for  information  in  regard  to  the  best  varieties 
and  the  best  method  of  cultivating  onions.  Not 
having  had  much  experience  in  raising  the  crop  for 
market  purposes,  I  asked  one  of  our  most  success¬ 
ful  onion  growers  to  write  an  article  on  the  subject 
for  the  Farmer.  He  referred  me  to  a  Prize  Essay 
written  for  the  Transactions  of  the  Queens  County 
(N.  Y.)  Agricultural  Society,  by  D.  K.  Youngs  of 
Locust  Valley,  and  which  he  said  was  better  than 
anything  he  could  write  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Young 
says  the  best  variety  for  the  main  crop  is  the  red, 
globe-shaped  onion.  The  earliest  variety  is  the  flat, 
or  “  Cracker  onion,”  which  ripens  three  weeks  or  a 
month  earlier  than  the  late  red  onion.  There  is  a 
variety  which  comes  to  maturity  between  these  two, 
but  he  does  not  give  the  name.  Large  cultivators 
sow  these  three  varieties  in  the  proportion  of  one 
acre  of  the  first  early,  two  acres  of  the  second  early 
and  five  acres  of  the  late. 

I  always  supposed  onions  liked  a  rather  stiff  loam 
— or  what  we  usually  denominate  a  good  wheat  soil, 
but  Mr.  Young  says  that  though  onions  may  be 
grown  from  seed  on  most  kinds  of  soil,  he  prefers 
“an  easy  working  sandy  loam,  such  as  is  not 
liable  to  bake,  and  free  from  stones.”  “  In  order  to 
insure  a  crop  the  first  year,”  he  says,  “  it  should 
have  been  well  manured  and  kept  clean  for  one  or 
two  previous  seasons.” 

The  ground  should  be  liberally  dressed  with  well 
rotted  manure.  This  should  not  be  plowed  in  deep. 


but  be  thoroughly  incorporated  with  about  five 
inches  of  the  surface  soil.  Mr.  Young  says  the  roots 
of  onions  penetrate  to  the  depth  of  fourteen  inches 
or  more,  and  ,he  recommends  the  use  of  the  subsoil 
plow  to  deepen  the  soil. 

“  As  it  is  highly,  desirable  to  plant  early,  plow  as 
soon  as  the  state  of  the  ground  will  permit,  and 
harrow  thoroughly  ;  use  a  brush  harrow  to  break  the 
lumps  and  smooth  the  harrow  marks ;  lay  off  in  beds 
twenty -five  yards  wide  and  rake  even  and  fine.  This 
last  is'  very  important. 

“If  the  object  is  to  raise  only  barrel  or  bushel 
onions,  the  beds  should  be  marked  for  rows  thirteen 
inches  apart,  with  any  instrument  at  hand.  A  rude 
and  cheap,  but  convenient  marker  is  made  of  pine 
plank  two  by  three  inches,  with  pins  six  inches  long 
inserted  thirteen  inches  apart.” 

Four  pounds  of  seed  will  be  sufficient  for  an  acre. 
This  will  give  about  ten  seeds  to  the  foot.  Drill  in 
the  seed  about  half  an  inch  deep,  and  then  roll  the 
land  with  a  light  garden  roller  to  leave  the  surface 
as  smooth  as  possible  for  the  first  hoeing. 

“  As  soon  as  the  rows  can  be  traced,  work  out  with 
a  skuffle  hoe,  and  commence  weeding  a  few  days 
after,  or  as  soon  as  any  can  be  found  in  the  rows.  To 
keep  the  beds  at  all  times  clean,  which  is  by 
far  the  cheapest  and  best  way,  this  should  be  re¬ 
peated  about  every  ten  days,  till  the  tops  begin  to 
fall,  which  will  require  one  tolerably  active  man  to 
a  moderately  weedy  acre.” 

The  labor  of  harvesting  and  drying  is  by  no  means 
inconsiderable.  Mr.  Young  recommends  the  erection 
of  a  house  on  purpose  for  the  latter  process.  This 
of  course  is  only  necessary  when  onions  are  raised  on 
an  extensive  scale. 

Mr.  Young  does  not  give  the  yield  per  acre,  but  I 
suppose  from  four  to  five  hundred  bushels  per  acre 
is  a  good  crop.  At  one  dollar  per  bushel,  or  even  at 
half  a  dollar,  the  profits  must  be  large.  I  see  that 
onions  are  now  worth  over  two  dollars  a  bushel  in 
Newv  York. 

Mr.  Young  is  going  to  sow  seventeen  acres  of  onions 
this  spring.  He  says,  in  a  private  letter  to  a  friend  in 
this  county,  that  he  will  put  on  these  seventeen 
acres  New  York  stable  manure,  at  a  cost  of  $1,400 
delivered  at  the  wharf  near  his  farm.  This  is  over 
$82  per  acre  for  manure,  besides  drawing  and  spread¬ 
ing. 

If  I  was  going  into  onion  raising,  I  would  use 
artificial  manure,  such  as  guano,  superphosphate, 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  &c.  They  are  free  from  weeds, 
and  $15  per  acre  would  give  a  liberal  dressing. 

About  a  year  ago  I  wrote  an  article  on  “Feeding 
Cattle  and  Sheep  ”  for  the  Report  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  I  desired  to  make  as  good  a  show  as 
j  possible  in  favor  of  fattening  cattle,  but  was  obliged 
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to  admit  that  the  profits  are  not  very  large.  In  fact,  if 
we  leave  out  the  value  of  the  manure,  and  allow  noth¬ 
ing  for  the  increased  value  of  fat  over  lean  beef,  it  is 
impossible  to  see  how  money  can  be  made  by  feed¬ 
ing  cattle  in  winter. 

Taking  the  average  results  of  the  most  reliable 
experiments  on  feeding  cattle,  where  we  have  good 
breeds,  good  yards  and  sheds,  and  the  best  of  atten¬ 
tion,  a  bullock  will  eat  100  lbs.  of  hay  and  a  bushel  oft 
corn  per  week,  and  will  gain  10  lbs.  In  five  months 
he  would  eat  one  ton  of  hay  and  20  bushels  of  com. 
Estimating  the  hay  at  $10  per  ton  and  the  corn  at 
60  cents  per  bushel,  the  food  consumed  in  the  twenty 
weeks  would  cost  $22.00.  In  return  for  this  we  have 
200  lbs.  of  beef,  worth  say  eight  cents  per  lb.,  or 
$16.00.  In  other  words  the  food  will  cost  $6  more 
than  what  we  can  get  for  the  increase  in  beef.  As 
an  offset  to  this  loss  we  have  the  manure. 

One  would  think  this  was  not  by  any  means 
an  overdrawn  statement  of  the  profits  of 
feeding  cattle  in  winter,  but  Solon  Robin¬ 
son,  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  says  in  the 
last  number  of  that  paper  that  there  is  a  “vital 
error  ”  in  the  above  estimate — that  “the  gain  is 
gross  and  not  net  weight,  and  nowhere  in  this  coun¬ 
try  are  bullocks  worth  8  cents  per  lb.,  live  weight. 
The  average  on  the  farm  is  not  4  cents.” 

The  whole  question  turns  on  what  the  increase  of 
the  animal  consists  of.  If  it  is  principally  bone, 
hair,  horn,  or  offal  of  any  kind,  it  would  be  worth 
very  little,  and  if  the  proportion  of  these  substances 
was  as  large  in  the  increase  as  in  the  animal  itself  it 
should,  as  Mr.  Robinson  says,  be  estimated  as 
gross  and  not  net  weight.  But  is  this  the  case  ?  Mr. 
Lawes  and  Dr.  Gilbert  analyzed  several  animals  for 
the  purpose  (among  other  things)  of  determining 
this  very  point.  They  killed  a  calf  and  ascertained 
how  much  bone,  offal,  fat,  meat,  water,  &c.,  &c.,  it 
contained,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  nitrogen, 
potash,  &c.  They  also  killed  a  “  half-fat  ”  ox,  a 
“  fat  ”  and  a  “  very  fat  ”  one,  and  were  thus  enabled 
to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  increase.  They  experi¬ 
mented  on  a  great  many  cattle,  sheep  and  pigs.  Their 
plan  was  to  select  two  as  near  the  same  weight  and 
condition  as  possible,  kill  one  and  analyze  it  and 
fat  the  other  for  five  or  six  months,  ascertain  how 
much  it  had  increased  in  weight,  and  then  by  killing 
and  analyzing  it,  determine  what  the  increase  con¬ 
sisted  of.  As  the  result  of  their  experiments  they 
found  that  the  increase  of  a  bullock  for  at  least  five 
or  six  months  before  it  was  killed,  consisted  of : 


Dry  fat, . 66.20  per  cent 

Dry  Nitrogenous  Compounds, .  7.67  “  “ 

Mineral  Matter, .  1.47  “  “ 

Water, . 2466  “  “ 


100.00 

Now,  does  any  one  suppose  that  8  cents  per  lb.  is 
too  high  an  estimate  for  such  meat  ?  It  would,  I 


think,  have  been  a  “vital  error”  to  have  estimated 
the  increase  of  an  animal  at  the  same  price  per  lb. 
as  the  entire  animal  with  all  its  bone,  hair,  hoof  and 
other  offal.  The  increase  contains  very  little  of  these 
matters.  It  consists  principally  of  fat  and  flesh — 
and  that  of  the  very  highest  quality. 

What  is  the  composition  of  a  bullock  as  it  stands  ? 
Messrs.  Lawes  and  Gilbert  analyzed  eight  bullocks 
which  were  “  half-fat,”  “  fat  ”  and  “  very  fat.”  The 
average  composition  of  these  eight  bullocks,  calcu¬ 
lated  on  “  fasted  live-weight,”  was  as  follows  : 


•  v. . . . 29.90  per  cent 

Dry  Nitrogenous  Compounds, . 13.30  “  “ 

Mineral  Matter, . . 3,23  «  « 

Contents  of  Stomach  and  intestines, .  6.26  “  “ 

Water, . ......47.31  “  “ 


100.00 

The  increase  contains  as  much  again  fat  as  the 
gross  animal,  and  only  half  as  much  water  and 
mineral  matter. 

I  think  the  increase  is  worth  more  than  the  same 
weight  of  carcass.  The  average  composition  of  the 
carcasses  of  the  above  eight  bullocks,  including 
kidney  fat,  &c.,  was  as  follows  : 


Fat, . 86.50  per  cent. 

Dry  Nitrogeneous  Compounds, . 13.80  “  “ 

Mineral  Matter. .  3.75  “  “ 

Water, . 46.45  “  w 


100.00 

These  figures  embody  the  result  of  years  of  labo¬ 
rious  and  careful  investigation.  They  undoubtedly 
approximate  closely  to  the  truth.  They  show  that 
our  butchers  are  wise  in  paying  more  for  fat  cattle 
than  for  lean  or  half-fat  ones. 


I  received  a  letter  to-day  from  Mr.  P.  Manny  of 
Freeport,  Ill.,  the  inventor  of  the  Manny  Reaper. 
He  says :  “  Allow  me  to  make  an  inquiry  in  regard  to 
a  Wheat  Growers'  Convention,  of  which  I  have  un¬ 
derstood  you  were  President.  Is  there  such  an  or¬ 
ganization,  and  has  it  held  a  convention  ?  ” 

Mr.  Manny  evidently  refers  to  the  “  International 
Wheat  Show”  held  at  Rochester  last  year.  The 
object  was  to  bring  together  some  of  the  best 
varieties  of  wheat  from  different  sections  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Large  premiums  were 
offered  and  we  had  some  excellent  samples  of  wheat, 
but  not  as  many  as  was  anticipated.  I  hope  we  shall 
have  another  show  this  season.  Mr.  Manny  says  : 
“  If  you  have  such  an  organization  started  I  hope  you 
will  not  let  it  fail.  I  believe  great  benefit  may  re¬ 
sult  from  it.  I  will  contribute  my  mite  towards  sus¬ 
taining  it.  I  will  give  two  of  my  best  machines  ;  one 
for  the  greatest  improvement  made  by  cultivation  in 
the  quality  of  fall  wheat,  and  one  for  the  greatest 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  spring  wheat.”  This 
is  a  liberal  offer,  and  I  hope  it  will  attract  the  notice 

it  deserves.  _ 

A  short  time  ago  a  gentleman  in  this  State,  wrote 
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me  objecting  to  tbe  space  devoted  in  the  Farmer 
to  tbe  cultivation  of  tobacco.  On  tbe  other  band 
a  Canadian  farmer  writes  me  this  morning  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“  Have  you  nothing  to  say  on  the  subject  of  tobacco  ? 
If  yourself  or  some  of  your  correspondents  do  not  write 
or  preach  on  the  text  soon,  I  shall  be  compelled  to  do 
so  in  my  own  defense.  The  article  is  becoming 
rather  extensively  grown  in  this  locality,  and  it  can 
be  grown  successfully.  What  we  are  most  at  a  loss 
for,  is  how  to  cure  it.  I  am  a  grower  on  a  small 
scale  myself,  and  am  quite  satisfied  that  an  article 
can  be  produced  here  that  will  compare  favorably 
with  that  which  is  imported.” 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  at  present  prices  tobac¬ 
co  can  be  grown  with  much  profit.  Those  who  wish 
for  information  in  regard  to  its  cultivation  will  find 
it  in  the  last  volume  of  the  Genesee  Farmer. 


“  Shall  we  Keep  Sheep  or  Cows  ?  ”  was  the  head¬ 
ing  of  an  article  I  wrote  in  the  Genesee  Farmer  for 
March,  1863.  I  advised  farmers  to  pay  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  darying.  Everybody  was  rushing  into  sheep 
raising,  while  cows  were  comparatively  neglected : 
and  the  result  has  been  as  I  predicted. 

Sheep  are  now  lower  and  cows  much  higher  than 
they  were  a  year  ago.  It  is  difficult  to  get  good  cows 
at  any  price.  Butter  is  worth  35  cents  at  retail  in 
the  dty,  and  one  of  the  most  prominent  buyers  told 
a  friend  of  mine  yesterday,  that  he  thought  it  would 
go  up  to  50  cents  per  pound  before  spring  butter 
came  in.  Choice  Orange  county  butter  sold,  last 
week,  in  New  York,  at  wholesale,  for  48  cents  per 
pound  !  The  numerous  “  Cheese  Factories  ”  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  dairy  districts  of  the  State  are  causing 
many  who  have  hitherto  confined  themselves  to  the 
production  of  butter,  to  sell  their  milk.  The  result 
will  be  the  increased  production  of  cheese  and  a  con¬ 
sequent  reduction  in  the  amount  of  butter.  In  the 
southern  tier  counties  in  this  State,  where  butter 
has  been  almost  exclusively  manufactured,  “  Cheese 
Factories  ”  are  being  erected.  A  friend  of  mine  in 
Chemung  county,  recently  sold  his  farm  for  $100  per 
acre  to  a  company  who  propose  to  erect  one  of  these 
“  cheese  factories.”  As  soon  as  the  war  ends,  and 
gold  falls  to  its  par  value,  these  cheese  factories  will 
see  “  hard  times.”  Cheese  is  now  worth  16  cents 
per  pound.  But  with  gold  at  160,  this  16  cents  is 
only  equal  to  10  cents.  The  extra  6  cents  a  pound 
is  entirely  fictitious.  It  is  amusing  to  hear  the  present 
high  price  of  cheese  ascribed  to  the  improvement 
which  has  been  made  in  the  quality  of  the  cheese. 
It  is  due  simply  to  the  fact  that  the  cheese  is  sent  to 
Europe  and  gold  is  obtained  for  it,  and  10  cents  of 
gold  is  equal  to  16  cents  of  our  paper  money.  The 
same  is  true  in  regard  to  butter — and  of  every  thing 
else  that  we  export.  We  get  gold  for  it  ;  and  the 


higher  the  price  of  gold,  the  higher  the  price  of  pro¬ 
duce.  Cheese  will  continue  high  as  long  as  gold  is 
at  a  premium,  but  I  think  butter  will  be  proportion¬ 
ately  higher  than  cheese,  because  many  who  have 
hitherto  made  butter  will  go  into  the  cheese  busi¬ 
ness. 

I  made  some  such  remarks  as  the  above  to  Mr. 
Davis,  who  has  a  farm  of  190  acres  four  miles  west 
of  here.  “  Sheep  will  pay  as  well  as  cows,”  said  he, 
“and  I  hate  to  milk  cows.”  A  year  ago  last  fall 
he  had  a  flock  of  240  sheep.  He  sold  50  wethers  in 
January  at  $5.00  a  head,  and  if  he  had  kept  them 
two  weeks  longer  could  have  got  $7.00.  He  raised 
205  lambs  in  the  spring.  The  wool  and  what  lambs 
he  sold  brought  $1100,  and  he  had  a  flock  of  211 
sheep  left  in  the  fall.  In  other  words,  his  flock  paid 
him  over  $1000  during  the  year. 

Mr.  Davis  is  in  the  habit  of  raising  oats  and  peas, 
sown  together,  for  his  sheep,  and  likes  them  very 
much.  He  formerly  raised  Hungarian  grass  and 
thought  it  excellent.  He  got  16  loads  of  hay  from  4 
acres  of  land,  sown  in  June.  But  oats  and  peas  he 
thinks  will  do  even  better  than  this.  He  sows  two 
bushels  of  peas  and  one  bushel  of  oats  on  an  acre, 
but  thinks  heavier  seeding  would  be  better.  A  neigh¬ 
bor  of  his  sowed  four  bushels'  of  this  mixture  to  the 
acre,  and  as  he  worked  the  farm  on  shares,  he  had  to 
thresh  out  the  crop.  (Generally  the  crop  is  fed  out 
without  threshing.)  The  yield  in  this  case  was  80 
bushels  per  acre  1  4 

There  is  nothing  that  sheep  like  better  than  oats 
and  peas  in  the  straw.  They  will  not  touch  Hun¬ 
garian  grass  as  long  as  they  can  get  the  oats  and 
peas.  _ 

I  asked  Mr.  Davis  what  I  had  better  do  ■with  the 
south  lot  this  spring.  It  is  rather  low  land,  covered 
with  a  thick  sod  of  coarse  grass.  I  intend  to  drain 
it,  but  have  hardly  time  this  spring.  Hungarian 
grass,  he  thinks,  would  not  do  well  on  so  tough  a 
sod.  Neither  would  oats  and  peas.  He  thinks  I 
had  better  sow  it  to  oats  alone:  Sow  pretty  thick, 
say  at  least  three  bushels  per  acre,  and  if  they  do 
not  ripen  very  well,  they  can  be  cut  green,  and  will 
make  excellent  fodder.  I  have  not  much  faith  in  any 
land  that  needs  draining  producing  a  good  crop  of 
anything  till  it  is  drained. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Rochester  Brick  and  Tile 
Manufacturing  Company  remarked  to  me  the  other 
day,  that  there  would  be  few  tiles;  sold  this  year,  as 
labor  was  so  high  that  farmers  could  not  afford  to 
drain  their  land.  When  you  have  to  pay  $20  a 
month  and  board,  it  will  not  pay  to  make  many 
permanent  improvements.  We  shall  have  to  wait 
till  these  troublous  times  are  past.  But  if  the  war 
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should  close  to-day  there  would  still  be  a  great  de¬ 
mand  for  labor. 

“  Beef  is  wicked,”  said  an  old  farmer  to  me  last 
week.  Those  who  have  to  buy  it  at  present  prices 
will  agree  with  him.  The  butchers  charge  18  cents 
per  pound  for  beef  steak  in  the  city.  Last  week, 
beef  cattle,  in  New  York,  sold  for  17  cents  per  pound ! 
— the  highest  price  ever  before  obtained  in  this 
country.  There  was  a  panic  in  the  market.  It  was 
thought  that  there  was  great  danger  of  a  beef' 
famine.  The  butchers  sent  men  west  to  buy  cattle, 
and  the  result  was  that  the  market  this  week  (March 
16,)  was  overstocked,  and  prices  fell  two  cents  per 
pound  !  Many  cattle  were  sold  at  from  $10  to  $20 
a  head  less  than  they  would  have  brought  the 
week  before.  Working  oxen  sold  at  $160  per  pair, 
that  would  have  brought  $190  to  $200  last  week.  In 
some  instances  the  fall  was  equal  to  $25  per 
head.  The  New  Yorkers  are  a  queer  people  I  They 
sadly  want  a  balance  wheel.  There  is  no  necessity 
for  these  ups  and  downs  in  prices.  Beef  is  down 
this  week  two  cents  per  pound,  and  butter  up 
eight  cents  I  Next  week  butter  will  be  down  and 
beef  up :  and  so  we  go  ! 

Sheep,  as  well  as  cattle,  were  largely  in  excess  of 
the  requirements  of  the  market  this  week.  The 
Tribune  says :  “We  have  never  known  as  many 
sheep  on  sale  in  one  day  in  March  as  were  in  market 
cm  Monday,  and  we  have  never  seen  drovers  when 
they  felt  more  as  though  they  were  about  to  be 
slaughtered.”  Fat  sheep  have  certainly  not  advanced 
so  far  this  spring  as  much  as  was  expected.  Mutton 
brings  a  fair  price,  but  is  still  very  much  lower  than 
beef.  It  sells  for  8  cents  per  lb.  by  the  carcass  in 
New  York.  The  great  depreciation,  as  compared 
with  this  time  last  year,  is  in  the  price  of  pelts. 
They  now  bring  only  $3.00  to  $3.50,  against  $4.00 
to  $5.50  at  this  time  last  year. 

In  the  market  report  of  the  Genesee  Farmer  for 
April,  1863,  speaking  of  the  New  York  market,  it  is 
said :  “  Sheep  are  again  higher — higher  than  ever 
before  known  in  this  country.  They  sell  for  double 
what  they  did  a  year  ago.  They  are  worth  from  9 
to  10  cents  per  lb.  live  weight,  and  11  cents  is  talked 
of !  Spring  lambs  have  sold  as  high  as  25  cents  a  lb. 
for  the  meat.”  Now  Sheep  are  quoted  at  7  to  8  14 
cents  per  lb.  live  weight,  and  lambs  8  to  8  1-2  cents, 
This  is  certainly  a  great  falling  off  in  the  price  of 
sheep,  but  nothing  more  than  what  was  predicted  in 
the  Farmer  a  year  ago. 

The  Hop  Crop. — The  Inspector  General  of  hops 
reports  the  following  as  the  amount  of  hops  inspected 
in  Massachusetts  during  the  past  year  :  First  sort  518 
bales,  97,800  lbs.  ;  second  sort  32  bales,  5,756  lbs.  ; 
refuse  30  bales,  5,749  lbs. total  580  bales,  109,303 
lbs.  In  1862  the  amount  inspected  was  319  bales, 
57,410  lbs. 


FARM  WORK  FOR  APRIL. 

Fences. — One  of  the  earliest  tasks  that  can  claim 
the  farmer’s  attention  is  repairing  fences.  Systematic 
managers,  whose  farms  are  divided  by  common  rail 
structures,  after  having  determined  about  how  long 
they  will  continue,  say  six  years,  divide  their 
whole  farm  into  six  parts,  and  repair  a  sixth  each 
year — this  keeps  all  in  good  order  without  further 
trouble,  and  without  having  too  much  to  attend  to 
one  season,  and  but  little  another.  Board  fences 
should  be  annually  examined  throughout  their  whole 
length,  and  loose  boards  nailed  tight.  New  board 
fences  should  never  be  battened  on  the  face  or  joints 
over  the  posts,  as  the  practice  tends  to  cause  decay  ; 
but  in  the  course  of  15  or  20  years,  when  the  ends 
begin  to  rot  and  become  loosened,  battens  will  secure 
and  make  them  strong  for  several  years  longer.  If 
farmers  are  able  to  replace  their  old  worm  fences 
with  post  and  rail,  board  or  stone  fences,  they  should 
begin  on  one  side  and  construct  a  certain  amount 
each  year,  keeping  a  register  of  the  same.  Then,  in 
future  years,  when  repairs  are  needed,  they  can  go 
through  the  same  way  and  in  the  same  number  of 
years. 

Meadows — As  soon  as  these  are  dry  enough  to 
bear  feet  without  injury  to  the  turf,  they  should  be 
carefully  picked  of  all  loose  projecting  stones,  which 
might  injure  a  mowing  machine,  and  then  well 
rolled  so  as  to  make  the  surface  as  smooth  and 
perfect  as  possible.  Stumps  should  be  dug  or  pulled 
out,  accidental  brush  or  other  rubbish  removed,  and. 
small  hillocks  leveled  down.  The  farmer  who  ha& 
seen  a  mowing  machine  broken,  at  a  cost  of  five  dol¬ 
lars,  and  a  delay  of  a  day,  by  a  stone  that  might 
have  been  removed  in  five  minutes,  will  appreciate- 
the  importance,  comfort  and  economy  of  a  smooth 
surface.  There  is  some  satisfaction  in  the  reflection 
that  new  farm  machinery  is  going  to  compel  the 
adoption  of  a  smoother  and  more  perfect  kind  of 
farming. 

Much  is  lost  by  the  imperfect,  thin  and  uneven 
seeding  of  meadows.  Bare  spots  and  thin  grass, 
amounting  as  they  very  often  do  to  one-fourth  of  the 
whole  surface,  would  make  a  total  loss  of  five  acres 
in  every  twenty-acre  meadow.  Sometimes  the  loss 
amounts  to  much  more.  The  importance  of  thick 
and  even  seeding  is  not  sufficiently  appreciated.  Thin 
or  bare  patches  in  existing  meadows  may  be  covered 
with  grass  by  running  over  the  meadow  with  a  fine- 
tooth  harrow  the  first  day  the  surface  is  dry,  then 
sowing  a  mixture  of  clover  and  timothy,  and 
rolling  the  seed  in.  If  the  meadow  has  been  top- 
dressed  with  fine  manure  in  autumn  or  winter,  the 
harrowing  will  mix  it  with  the  surface,  and  assist 
the  germination  of  the  seed,  as  well  as  its  sub¬ 
sequent  vigorous  growth. 
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Meadows  which,  were  top-dressed  with  coarse  manure 
in  autumn  or  winter,  which  was  more  or  less  spread  in 
lumps,  should  be  harrowed  as  early  as  possible  so  as  to 
break  those  lumps  and  spread  the  whole  uniformily. 
Cattle  droppings,  on  meadows  or  pastures,  should  be 
finely  beaten  to  pieces  and  well  scattered  over  the 
surface,  as  soon  as  the  frost  will  admit,  and  before  the 
frost  has  all  disappeared  from  the  soil.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  mention  that  no  good  farmer  ever  al¬ 
lows  either  his  meadows  or  pastures  to  be  touched 
by  a  hoof  early  in  spring,  while  the  ground  is  soft. 

Teams. — Every  good  manager  has  already  taken 
care  to  have  his  teams  in  excellent  order  for  the 
heavy  work  of  spring — but  as  they  have  not  been 
much  accustomed  to  hard  and  steady  work,  it  would 
be  advisable  to  plow  only  half  a  day  at  a  time 
with  them  at  first,  until  they  become  well 
accustomed  to  it,  using  them  the  other  half 
days  for  job  work,  light  teaming,  &c.  A  little 
care  in  this  respect  will  often  prevent  sore 
shoulders  and  reduced  condition.  The  harness 
should  be  examined  frequently,  to  see  that  it  fits 
well,  and  to  prevent  chafing.  It  will  be  observed 
that  when  horses  are  plowing  the  traces  draw  down¬ 
ward,  and  when  attached  to  a  wagon,  horizontally  ; 
the  back-straps  should  therefore  be  lengthened  a  lit¬ 
tle  when  they  are  removed  from  the  wagon  to  the 
plow. 

Plowing— Light  or  gravelly  soils,  which  quickly 
become  dry,  may  be  plowed  at  almost  any  time  ; 
but  rich  loams  should  be  taken  at  precisely  the  right 
period.  If  plowed  too  early,  while  yet  wet,  they 
may  become  poached  and  injured  for  the  season.  If 
left  too  late,  the  spring  rains  may  have  settled  back 
what  the  frosts  of  winter  have  loosened.  Plowing 
well  saves  much  labor  in  subsequent  tillage.  Nar¬ 
row  furrow  slices,  (except  with  sward,)  pulverize'  the 
soil  more  perfectly,  and  leave  a  beautiful  mellow 
surface.  Furrows  seven  or  eight  inches  deep,  and 
only  six  inches  wide,  are  easy  for  the  team,  and  leave 
the  land  in  very  handsome  condition. 

Manure. — This  may  be  applied  with  advantage 
to  spring  crops,  if  it  is  in  such  condition  as  to  be 
pulverized  finely.  After  spreading,  it  should  always 
be  thoroughly  harrowed,  and  broken  and  intermixed 
with  the  top  soil  before  plowing  under.  Coarse 
manure  should  be  used  in  compost  heaps.  If  very 
strawy,  throw  it  up  into  heaps  in  the  yard  for  re¬ 
maining  during  the  summer  ;  if  less  strawy,  draw  it 
out  to  the  fields  where  it  is  to  be  applied,  and  make 
compost  heaps  by  thin  alternating  layers  of  turf  or 
loam  and  manure. 

Carrots. — Failure  often  results  with  this  crop  by 
being  planted  too  late — the  seeds  miss,  the  sun  burns 
the  plants.  Get  them  in  as  early  as  possible,  or  as 
soon  as  the  ground  can  be  made  thoroughly  mellow. 
It  does  not  pay  to  plant  carrots  on  foul  or  weedy 


ground.  The  labor  of  hoeing  will  be  too  great,  but 
if  the  ground  is  clean,  rich  and  mellow,  carrots  may 
be  made  eminently  profitable.  Farmers  often  think 
it  necessary  to  turn  their  animals  on  early  grass, 
thus  injuring  the  turf;  but  a  supply  of  carrots  in 
spring  would  give  them  all  the  advantages  of  green 
food,  and  none  of  its  drawbacks. 

Barley  and  Oats. — Sow  these  as  early  as  the 
seed  can  be  put  in,  on  well  prepared  land — we  have 
known  a  delay  of  two  weeks  to  lessen  the  crop  equal 
to  its  entire  nett  profit. 

Potatoes  should  also  be  planted  early,  for  the 
great  mass  of  experience  is  in  favor  of  early  planting 
to  prevent  rot. 

Calves. — The  great  secret  of  success  in  raising 
calves,  after  keeping  them  clean  and  comfortable,  is 
very  regular  and  uniform  feeding,  combined  with 
nutritious  food,  and  avoiding  all  sudden  changes  in 
their  food.  On  the  whole,  it  is  best  to  wean  them 
very  early,  as  they  will  then  never  suck  the  cow 
again,  nor  themselves.  Their  food  may  at  first  be 
new  milk,  then  warm  skimmed  milk,  then  skimmed 
milk  with  meal  intermixed,  thus  passing  f:  om  new 
milk  to  common  food  with  meal,  and  being  especially 
careful  that  all  these  changes  should  be  very 
gradual,  and  almost  imperceptible. 

Wheat  Crop. — Red  root  and  cockle  should  be 
pulled  early,  and  not  a  vestige  of  either  left. 

Rainy  Days. — Clear  out  all  rubbish  from  cellars, 
and  keep  them  clean  and  well  purified.  Grease 
wagons,  oil  harness,  brush  up  stables,  examine  and 
render  perfectly  clean  all  seed  for  sowing  and  plant¬ 
ing.  Examine  and  repair  tools,  and  have  them  all 
in  perfect  order  for  the  busy  season  now  about  to 
commence.  Prepare  account  books,  and  keep  an 
accurate  account  with  every  field. 

Orchards  and  Shade  Trees. — The  enterprising 
farmer  should  not  forget  these.  The  time  for  plant¬ 
ing  may  vary  considerably  with  circumstances — if 
they  have  been  dug  up  early,  before  the  buds  have 
swollen  and  have  been  well  heeled  in,  they 

may  be  set  out  safely,  even  after  the  leaves 

on  standing  trees  have  begun  to  appear.  The 

great  point  is  to  take  up  the  roots  with  them  ; 
they  are  commonly  nearly  all  left  behind  ; 
stems  and  tops  are  not  of  much  value  without  roots. 
If  this  point  has  been  carefully  attended  to,  and  the 
roots  have  been  well  spread  out  in  every  direction 
when  set,  and  placed  compactly  in  fine  earth,  they 
cannot  fail  to  grow  ;  there  is  no  use  in  loosing  one  in 
a  thousand.  After  that,  the  great  requisite  is  to 
keep  the  surface  mellow  and  well  cultivated. — 

Tucker's  Annual  Register. 

Milk  Clean. — The  first  drawn  milk  contains  only 
five,  the  second  eight,  and  the  fifth  seventeen  per 
cent,  of  cream. 
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A  CANADIAN  CHEESE  FARM. 

In  this  country  the  manufacture  of  cheese  is  gen- 
eraHy  confined  to  districts  not  adapted  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  wheat.  It  is  seldom  that  we  see  a  cheese 
dairy  in  Western  New  York,  or  any  other  good  wheat 
growing  section.  We  think,  however,  that  it  would 
be  well  for  our  grain-growing  farmers  to  pay  more 
attention  to  dairying.  Wheat  and  stock  (either 
sheep,  cattle  or  cows)  should  go  hand  in  hand.  In 
no  other  way  can  we  keep  up  the  fertility  of  our 
soils. 

We  find  in  a  late  number  of  the  Canada  Farmer 
an  account  of  a  cheese  farm  in  the  county  of  Oxford, 
one  of  the  best  wheat  sections  of  Canada  West,  from 
which  we  make  a  few  extracts.  We  have  long  been 
acquainted  with  the  cheeses  of  Mr.  Ranney,  and  can 
testify  to  their  excellence : 

“  Mr.  Ranney  and  his  two  sons  own  and  occupy 
700  acres  of  land  close  to  the  village  of  Salford,  and 
on  either  side  of  the  gravel  road  from  Ingersoll  to 
Tilsonburg.  Of  this  large  tract,  some  GOO  acres  are 
in  a  state  of  tillage.  The  soil  varies  from  sandy 
loam  to  clay  loam.  From  80  to  100  cows  are  kept, 
and  these  with  5  horses,  120  sheep  and  a  few  pigs 
constitute  the  entire  stock  of  the  farm.  The  cows 
are  pastured  during  the  summer,  and  fed  on  straw, 
turnips  and  hay  during  the  winter.  Besides  the 
cheese  manufactured,  there  were  raised  during  the 
past  season  some  300  bushels  of  wheat,  550  of  oats, 
300  of  peas,  2,000  of  turnips,  100  of  corn,  about  200 
tuns  of  hay,  and  about  4,500  pounds  of  pork.  Of 
course  an  estate  so  large  might  be  so  managed  as  to 
produce  far  more,  but  the  Ranneys  appear  to  be  sat¬ 
isfied  to  make  money  in  a  quiet,  comfortable  way, 
rather  than  to  grow  rich  faster  at  the  expense  of 
more  care,  bustle  and  worry.  The  stock  are  allowed 
a  wide  range  in  summer,  and  fed  in  the  least  trouble¬ 
some  way  during  the  winter.  The  dairy  season  lasts 
from  May  to  December  usually.  In  winter  the  cows 
are  allowed  to  go  dry,  and  each  is  expected  to  bring 
her  calf  in  the  spring,  so  as  to  begin  the  dairy  cam¬ 
paign  with  a  full  supply  of  milk.  The  calves  are 
usually  killed  at  three  or  four  days  old,  as  it  is  found 
unprofitable  to  make  veal  of  them.  They  are  valua¬ 
ble  only  for  their  skins  and  rennets.  So  soon  as  the 
milk  of  the  mother  is  fit  for  cheese  making,  the  ren¬ 
net  of  the  calf  is  fit  also.  The  rennet,  which  is 
simply  the  upper  stomach  of  the  calf,  and  secretes 
a  fluid  which  has  the  effect  of  curdling  milk,  is 
prepared  for  use  by  thorough  salting  only.  A  good 
rennet  will  make  from  200  to  300  pounds  of  cheese. 

“The  process  of  cheese-making  as  practiced  by 
Messrs.  Ranney  &  Harris,  is  as  follows :  The  cows 
are  milked  twice  a  day,  and  the  new  milk  is  strained 
from  the  pails  into  tubs,  and  forthwith  its  conver¬ 
sion  into  cheese  begins.  The  milk  is  in  the  best 


state  to  receive  the  rennet  at  a  temperature  of  about 
90°.  The  rennet  takes  about  half  an  hour  to  operate. 
The  milk  begins  to  curd  in  fifteen  minutes,  but  it  re¬ 
quires  at  least  as  much  more  time  for  it  to  harden  to 
a  proper  consistence.  When  sufficiently  hard,  the  curd 
is  cut  backward,  forward  and  crosswise  with  a  many- 
bladed  knife,  in  order  that  it  may  settle  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  tub,  and  leave  the  whey  floating  on  the 
top.  A  cloth  is  then  spread  upon  the  surface  through 
which  the  whey  is  strained  and  dipped  off  into  con¬ 
ducting  troughs  by  which  it  is  conveyed  to  the  pig¬ 
gery  *  The  hogs  fed  receive  nothing  but  whey  until 
the  close  of  the  season,  when  the  supply  of  milk  be¬ 
gins  to  fail,  and  a  few  peas  are  given  to  finish  them 
for  butchering.  After  being  cut  as  above  described, 
the  curds  are  thoroughly  broken  three  times  with 
the  hands.  They  are  then  placed  on  a  species  of 
rack  over  a  sink  and  left  to  drain  for  an  hour,  when 
they  are  put  back  into  the  tub,  and  being  by  this 
time  in  a  somewhat  solid  state,  are  cut  into  pieces 
two  or  .three  inches  square  preparatory  to  washing. 
Whey  is  heated  for  the  purpose  of  scalding  the 
curds,  and  washing  out  the  remaining  whey  from 
them.  The  whole  mass  should  be  at  about  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  100°,  during  the  scalding  process.  After 
being  washed,  the  curds  are  again  placed  on  the 
rack  over  the  sink — cooled  by  pouring  cold  water 
upon  them,  and  again  left  to  drain  for  nearly  an 
hoar.  They  are  then  put  into  the  curd-grinder — a  sort 
of  cylinder  with  a  number  of  short'  knife-blades,  or 
sharply-filed  nails  in  it,  (nails  work  best,)  turned  with 
a  handle  in  the  same  way  as  a  grind-stone.  One 
person  feeds  the  hopper  with  curds,  while  another 
turns.  The  grinding  is  soon  over,  and  the  next  step 
is  to  salt  the  ground  curds.  About  a  teacupful  of  salt 
is  applied  to  20  weight  of  curds.  Salting  the  curds 
is  a  very  particular  process,  and  requires  to  be  done 
carefully  and  thoroughly.  The  salted  curds  are  then 
put  into  the  hoops  or  molds,  and  are  ready  for  the 
cheese-press.  Slight  pressure  is  applied  at  first,  and 
in  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  it  is  increased.  Cheeses 
are  pressed  from  24  to  48  hours,  according  to  size. 
They  are  made  of  different  weights :  e.  g.  30  pounds, 
50  pounds,  60  pounds,  and  from  that  up  to  250 
pounds.  The  common  size,  and  that  generally  pre¬ 
ferred,  is  about  60  pounds.  For  the  Provincial  Ex¬ 
hibition,  Messrs.  Ranney  &  Harris  have  made  cheeses 
of  from  1,000  to  1,200  pounds.  ,  These  mammoth 
cheeses  when  cut  and  sold  have  proved  in  point  of 
flavor  quite  equal  to  those  of  smaller  size.  After 
their  removal  from  the  press,  the  cheeses  are  envel¬ 
oped  in  a  tightly-fitting  case  of  factory  cotton,  and 
placed  on  shelves  or  counters  in  the  cheese-house  to 
cure.  They  are  turned  daily,  or  every  other  day, 
and  the  white  mold  which  gathers  upon  them  is 


*  Ono  of  our  American  cheese  vats,  with  a  strainer,  would  ma¬ 
terially  lessen  the  labor  of  this  part  of  the  process.— -Ena.  G.-.F.; 
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rubbed  off  with  a  cloth.  They  are  fit  for  sale  and 
use  when  about  two  months  old.  They  cure  and  ac¬ 
quire  flavor  quickest  in  the  heat  of  summer.  Fall 
made  cheese  is  necessarily  mild,  unless  kept  over 
until  another  summer.  The  older  the  cheese  the 
richer  and  stronger  it  becomes ;  hence  epicures  like 
old  cheese. 

“  Mr.  Ranney  makes  from  14  to  18  tuns  of  cheese 
per  annum,  and  Mr.  Harris  from  9  to  10.  The  price 
ranges  from  $8.50  to  $9.00  per  cwt.,  or  $160  to  $180 
per  tun,  wholesale.  The  retail  price  is  from  10  to 
12  cents  per  pound.  It  is  all  disposed  of  and  con¬ 
sumed  in  Canada.  A  1200-pounder  was  sent  to 
England  as  a  curiosity  for  exhibition  at  the  World’s 
Fair,  but  was  excluded  because  of  the  rule  against 
the  reception  of  perishable  articles.  It  was,  however, 
sold  at  a  remunerative  price.  Last  year  the  single 
town  of  Guelph  bought  nearly  all  the  cheese  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  Ranneys. 

“  In  addition  to  the  common  cheese,  Messrs.  Ran¬ 
ney  &  Harris  manufacture  pine-apple  and  Stilton 
cheese.  Both  are  similarly  made.  The  pine-apple  is 
so  called  from  its  shape  and  marking ;  the  marking 
in  diamonds  like  the  pine-apple  rind  being  caused  by 
hanging  in  a  net  during  the  curing  process.  To 
make  these  cheeses,  sweet  cream  is  added  to  the  new 
ndik  before  the  application  of  the  rennet,  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  about  a  quart  of  cream  to  a  cheese  of  10 
pouuds — the  usual  size  of  the  Stiltons  and  pine¬ 
apples.  The  curds  are  not  salted  quite  so  much  be¬ 
cause  they  dry  quicker  than  in  those  of  the  common 
kind  and  size.  Sometimes  a  little  cayenne-pepper 
and  lemon-peel  are  put  in  to  flavor  them — as  in  the 
manufacture  of  common  cheese  herbs  are  sometimes 
added  to  produce  a  particular  flavor.  The  Stilton 
and  pine-apple  cheeses  are  made  in  the  month  of 
June,  that  they  may  cure  quickly  and  acquire  rich¬ 
ness  and  strength  from  the  summer  heat.  Mr.  Ran¬ 
ney  made  about  five  cwt.  of  them  last  summer, 
which  were  sold  to  London  (U.  C.)  merchants  at  $18 
per  cwt. — double  the  price  of  common  cheese. 

“  A  cow  is  estimated  to  yield  from  800  to  350 
pounds  of  cheese  annually.  The  old,  kicking,  three- 
teated,  or  otherwise  disabled  and  unprofitable  ani¬ 
mals,  are  fatted  in  the  fall  and  early  winter,  and  re¬ 
placed  by  new  stock  the  following  spring.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ranney,  Sr.,  visited  the  cheese  factories  in  Her¬ 
kimer  eounty,  N.  Y.,  a  season  or  two  ago,  in  order  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  the  mode  of  manufacture 
pursued  there.  On  the  whole,  they  considered  their 
own  process  about  as  effective  as  what  they  wit¬ 
nessed.  The  plan  of  turning  heavy  cheeses  in  use 
in  these  factories,  is  almost  the  only  improvement  on 
their  own  method  they  think  worthy  of  adoption. 

“From  the  foregoing  account  it  will  be  seen  that 
so, simple  and  inexpensive  are  the  arrangements  in 
use  by  the  Messrs.  Ranney  &  Harris,  that  cheese 


making,  as  practised  by  them,  is  quite  within  the 
reach  of  Canadian  farmers  in  general.  Without 
large  outlay  or  complicated  apparatus,  they  have 
taken  and  held  the  first  place  as  cheese-makers  in 
this  Province,  and  have  succeeded  in  regularly  man¬ 
ufacturing  an  article  which  would  do  credit  to  the 
best  dairies  in  the  world.  We  hope  to  see  their 
example  imitated  all  over  the  Province  as  widely  as 
it  is  in  their  own  immediate  neighborhood.  It  may 
be  encouraging  to  state  that  these  gentlemen  have 
found  cheese-making  a  most  profitable  business.  Mr. 
Ranney’s  success  is  indeed  remarkable.  He  came  to 
this  country  without  means,  and  is  now  one  of  the 
riches  farmers  in  Canada.” 


HINTS  ON  PAINTING. 

In  performing  the  necessary  manipulations  for 
house-painting,  the  priming  coats  for  exterior  work 
should  be  mixed  with  clear  old  white  lead  and  pure 
linseed-oil,  in  about  the  proportion  of  ten  pounds  of 
white  lead  for  every  two  quarts  of  oil.  For  interior 
painting,  it  is  best  to  use  with  the  lead  boiled  linseed 
oil  exclusively,  instead  of  raw ,  or  a  proportion  of 
boiled  and  raw,  as  is  sometimes  done,  with  a  small 
quantity  of  patent  dryer  ground  in  turpentine,  which 
will  cause  the  priming  to  set  quick  and  form  a  body 
without  dripping.  For  exterior  second-coat  work 
use  the  priming  process,  and  add  thereto  sufficient 
white  lead  to  make  the  paint  quite  stiff.  If  neutral 
tints  are  used,  then  estimate  about  two-thirds  of  the 
above  proportion  of  lead  to  be  added  to  one-half  its 
bulk  of  color,  and  all  the  oil  they  will  take. 

For  second  coating  interior  work,  grind  the  white 
lead  in  raw  linseed  oil  to  the  consistency  of  thick 
paste;  then  reduce  it  with  turpentine  until  in  a 
proper  condition  to  spread  with  the  brush,  using,  as 
a  general  rule,  an  equal  quantity  of  oil  and  turpen¬ 
tine,  to  complete  the  mixing  process.  The  second 
may  sometimes  be  made  a  finishing  coat  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  a  larger  proportion  of  turpentine,  and  by 
straining  the  color  carefully,  and  adding  a  portion  of 
the  finest  French  zinc,  equal  in  proportion  to  half 
the  quantity  of  lead  used,  supposing  the  finish  to  be 
a  clear  dead  white.  For  neutral  tints,  the  addition 
of  the  required  color  in  the  proper  proportions  to 
the  white,  mixed  as  above,  for  a  base,  is  sufficient.  I 
would  not,  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases,  advise 
the  use  of  two-coat  work  for  completely  finishing 
the  wood  work,  but  wish  to  be  understood  as  urging 
the  necessity  of  not  stopping  short  of  good  three- 
coat  work,  and  in  some  cases  four  and  five  coat- work. 

In  preparing  the  third  coat,  if  designed  for  a  dead 
white,  the  ingredients  should  be  first,  equal  parts  of 
the  best  old  American  white  lead,  and  the  best 
quality  of  French  zinc,  ground  in  equal  parts  of  raw 
linseed  oil  and  turpentine,  as  stiff  as  possible,  and 
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afterwards  reduced  with  all  turpentine  to  the  proper 
consistency  for  use. 

If  it  should  be  required  to  finish  with  a  superior 
gloss,  (technically  termed  China  gloss,)  then  the 
work  must  receive  a  coat  of  white  shellac  upon  the 
priming,  and  the  last  or  third  coat  should  be  com¬ 
posed  of  three  parts  zinc  to  one  of  lead,  ground  in 
oil  and  turpentine,  and  reduced  with  the  latter,  and 
after  becoming  dry  should  have,  in  addition,  one 
coat  of  the  best,  white  varnish,  and  to  perfect  the 
gloss,  add  still  another  coat. 

An  exceedingly  beautiful  white  paint  for  interior 
wood  work  may  be  obtained  by  the  following  pro¬ 
cess  :  To  one-half  gallon  of  turpentine  add  twenty 
ounces  of  frankincense  ;  place  it  over  a  fire  to  dis¬ 
solve,  after  which  strain  and  put  in  cans  for  use.  To 
one  quart  of  this  mixture  add  three  quarts  of  bleach¬ 
ed  linseed  oil.  To  these  two  mixtures  combined  add 
equal  parts  of  clear  old  white  lead  and  the  best 
French  zinc,  ground  in  turpentine.  Strain  them ; 
and  if  too  stiff,  reduce  with  turpentine,  as  for  other 
interior  work.  Paint  prepared  in  this  manner  gives 
out  scarcely  any  odor,  and  if  well  done  will  preserve 
its  fine  finish  many  years ;  but  its  great  cost,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  commoner  kinds  of  white  paint,  pre¬ 
vents  it  coming  into  general  use. — “ Artificer in 
the  Horticulturist. 


BUCKWHEAT  UNFIT  FOR  SHEEP. 

Mr.  James  H.  Peck,  of  Albury,  C.  W.,  writes  as 
follows  to  the  Canada  Farmer :  “  In  the  fall  of  1862. 
we  went  into  winter  quarters  with  forty-eight  French 
and  Spanish  Merino  sheep,  and  ten  common  grade 
sheep,  all  of  which  were  in  good  (store)  condition. 
We  kept  them  in  the  basement  story  of  a  barn  48 
by  53  feet,  which  was  very  comfortable  with  good 
racks,  &c.  In  the  early  part  of  the  winter  we  fed 
pea-straw,  wheat-straw  and  corn-stalks  ;  and  having 
over  four  hundred  bushels  of  buckwheat  to  thrash 
in  that  barn,  about  midwinter  we  commenced  thrash¬ 
ing  it  with  the  flail,  and,  as  feed  was  supposed  to  be 
very  scarce,  we  thought  it  necessary  to  save  every 
ounce  of  feed,  and  therefore  began  feeding  buck¬ 
wheat  straw,  and  occasionally  we  would  feed  stalks 
and  pea-straw ;  but  our  sheep  would  leave  both  and  eat 
the  buckwheat  straw  in  preference.  Consequently  we 
gave  our  sheep  what  buckwheat  straw  and  chaff 
they  could  eat  for  six  or  eight  weeks ;  and  during 
this  period  all  seemed  right,  until  the  fine  warm 
days  in  April,  when  we  found  one  sheep  after  another 
would  leave  the  flock  and  appear  stupid,  not  appear¬ 
ing  to  recognize  the  flock,  or  anything  else;  and 
perhaps  the  next  day  we  would  find  one  dead  and 
then  another,  and  so  on.  It  now  became  necessary 
to  ascertain  what  the  disease  was,  and  I  consulted 
Toutt  on  Sheep,  R.  L.  Allen’s  Diseases  of  Domestic 


Animals,  Rural  New-Yorker,  Genesee  Farmer,  &c., 
but  could  find  no  light  thrown  on  the  matter.  We 
did  not  know  what  treatment  to  follow.  The  sheep 
were  getting  worse  every  day.  Nearly  all  the  flock 
showed  signs  of  the  malady.  They  became  bloody 
about  the  forehead  and  neck,  the  wool  and  skin 
having  been  rubbed  from  their  necks,  foreheads  and 
legs.  One  of  the  sheep  rubbed  so  close  as  to  spoil 
the  sight  of  one  eye.  They  kept  dying  one  after 
another  in  this  way  until  we  had  lost  twenty-three  of 
the  Merinos,  and  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  grades.  We 
now  changed  our  feed  to  carrots  and  turnips,  and 
gave  frequently  plenty  of  salt  and  sulphur,  and  with 
a  good  deal  of  care  and  trouble  we  saved  the  balance 
of  the  flock,  but  they  did  not  entirely  recover  from 
the  malady  until  about  the  first  of  July.” 

Have  any  of  the  readers  of  the  Genesee  Farmer 
witnessed  any  iU  effects  from  feeding  buckwheat 
straw  to  sheep  ? 

BONE  DUST. 

Mr.  Cummings,  the  Agricultural  Editor  of  the 
New  York  Observer,  says :  “  When  entering  upon  the 
cultivation  of  our  present  farm,  we  asked  our  pre¬ 
decessor  what  field  would  give  a  crop  of  potatoes 
without  the  application  of  fresh  barnyard  manure, 
as  we  feared  the  application  of  such  in  inducing 
‘the  rot.’  A  five-acre  field  was  named.  We  care¬ 
fully  planted  and  cultivated  it,  and  found  no  rot 
among  the  potatoes,  but  the  yield  of  the  whole  field 
did  not  supply  the  tables  of  the  farm  for  the  year,  so 
exhausted  was  the  land.  In  the  autumn  we  plowed 
and  sowed  the  same  field  with  rye,  applying  twenty- 
five  bushels  of  bone  dust  to  the  acre.  Such  was  the 
immediate  effect  of  the  application,  that  when  the 
rye  was  grown,  a  man  of  ordinary  stature  would  be 
concealed  by  the  crop  in  walking  through  the  field. 
Grass  seed  was  sown  with  the  rye.  A  good  crop  of 
hay  was  taken  the  first  year  it  was  mowed.  But 
the  second  year,  when  turf  was  well  established, 
sixteen  tuns  of  hay  were  taken  from  the  five  acres. 
After  mowing  it  four  years,  it  was  plowed  and  plant¬ 
ed  to  corn,  giving  a  heavy  crop  without  manure. 
Such  is  our  experience  in'the  use  of  bone  as  manure. 
Bone  dust  by  the  quantity  costs  as  to  quality  from 
50  to  70  cents  the  bushel.  Twenty  to  twenty-five 
bushels  of  bone  is  a  good  dressing  to  the  acre,  and  is 
worth  from  two  to  three  times  the  same  cost  of  stable 
manure  brought  from  the  city.  Bone  dust  should  be 
applied  to  and  left  as  near  the  surface  as  may  be,  and 
be  suitably  covered.  We  usually  sow  broadcast  after 
the  first  harrowing.  The  second  course  of  the  har¬ 
row  will  cover  near  the  surface.” 

Cure  for  Lice  on  Cattle.— A  correspondent  of 
the  North  British  Agriculturist  says  he  has  found 
that  sweet  cream  rubbed  on  the  parts  affected  speedily 
relieves  the  animal  of  these  insects. 
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POULTRY  HINTS  FOR  APRIL. 

WRITTEN  FOR  THE  GENESEE  FARMER  BY  C.  N.  BEMENT. 

April  is  a  busy  month  with  the  hens  ;  they  wiU 
lay  more  eggs  in  this  than  in  any  month  of  the  year. 
They  must  now  be  closely  watched  and  their  eggs 
collected  daily,  and  now  is  the  time  for  the  boys  to 
lay  in  a  store  for  “pacts.”  The  latest  laid  or  freshest 
eggs  should  be  selected  for  sitting.  It  will  be  found 
profitable  to  sit  as  many  hens  as  possible  in  the  early 
part  of  this  month.  Early  hatched  chickens  are 
much  easier  reared  than  late  ones,  and  are  more 
profitable  and  sell  for  better  prices  in  market,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  cost. 

Do  not  sit  eggs  of  the  small  breeds  under  the 
larger  varieties.  Nature  designs  that  every  hen  shall 
sit  upon  her  own  eggs  and  hatch  her  own  progeny. 
But  the  domestic  hen  is  in  an  artificial  state,  and  de¬ 
viations  from  the  laws  of  nature  are  there¬ 
fore  to  be  expected.  A  wild  hen  will  lay 
no  more  eggs  than  she  can  conveniently 
cover,  and  her  periods  for  laying  and  for 
incubation  will  be  fixed  and  regular,  while  on  the 
contrary  domestic  hens  lay  many  more  eggs  than 
they  can  cover.  A  hen  prompted  by  instinct  to  the 
task  of  incubation  asks  only  for  eggs  suited  to  her 
size,  be  those  of  her  own  production  or  not,  a  nest 
and  undisturbed  solitude  is  required.  They  are 
modest  birds  and  seek  retired  situations,  and  their 
natural  instincts  should  be  studied  and  indulged.  At 
this  j  uncture  she  utters  an  instinctive  cluck,  ruffles 
her  feathers,  wanders  about,  searches  obscure  corners 
and  recesses,  and  is  entirely  ill  at  ease.  She  is  fever¬ 
ishly  hot,  impatient  and  anxiously  restless,  and  reso¬ 
lutely  takes  to  a  nest  where  she  is  evidently  pleased 
to  see  other  hens  lay  their  eggs,  of  which  she 
immediately  takes  possession.  In  highly  fed  hens  this 
instinctive  desire  comes  over  her  sooner  than  in  such 
as  are  not  Supplied  with  food  in  abundance.  By 
high  feeding  some  hens,  especially  the  Dorkings 
and  Brahams,  which  as  sitters,  take  pre-eminence 
over  all  other  breeds,  may  be  induced  to  sit  early. 
Generally  speaking,  early  spring  chickens  are  desira¬ 
ble,  which  should  be  watched  in  March,  so  as  to  be 
ready  for  market  or  table  by  the  latter  part  of  May 
and  through  the  months  of  June,  July  and  August. 
But  very  early  chickens  require  great  care  and  atten¬ 
tion,  but  they  return  an  ample  profit.  The  incuba¬ 
tion  must  take  place  and  the  chickens  reared  and  fed 
in  a  warm  room  kept  at  an  equal  temperature. 

As  spring  advances,  when  the  weather  is  fair,  the 
hen  with  her  brood  may  be  cooped  out  in  a  dry 
sunny  situation.  The  coop  should  be  boarded  on 
three  sides,  and  a  glazed  front  facing  the  south  or 
south-west.  Floor  of  boards,  to  prevent  under¬ 
mining  of  rats  and  other  vermin.  A  small,  narrow 
door  under  the  glass,  running  the  whole  length  of 


the  front,  hung  at  top,  for  the  egress  and  ingress  of 
the  chicks,  which  should  be  closed  at  night  to  secure 
them  from  the  intrusion  of  predaceous  animals.  Holes 
for  ventilation  should  be  made  near  the  top.  Coarse 
sand  or  fine  gravel  should  be  strewn  over  the  floor, 
and  often  renewed.  The  chicks  should  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  their  liberty  in  stormy  weather,  nor  until  the 
dew  is  off  the  grass  in  the  morning.  As  the  season 
advances  and  the  weather  becomes  warmer,  the  sash- 
lights  should  be  removed  and  replaced  with  slats. 
We  will  now  leave  the  hens  and  chickens,  and  turn 
our  attention  to  the 

Turkeys,  which  now  demands  particular  considera¬ 
tion.  The  latter  part  of  March  or  beginning  of 
April  the  turkey  commences  laying,  which  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  a  peculiar  cry,  by  strutting  about  with  an 
air  of  self-satisfaction,  and  often  by  prying  into  out- 
of-the  way  places,  seeking  for  a  secret  spot  for  icuba- 
bation  ;  if  a  copse  or  woods  are  near,  she  may  be  seen 
stealing  away  in  search  of  a  safe  nook  or  corner  to 
deposit  her  eggs,  for  her  instinctive  dread  of  the 
male  is  not  removed  by  domestication,  nor  has  the 
male  lost  that  antipathy  to  the  eggs  which  is  his 
characteristic  in  a  state  of  nature.  She  should  now 
be  watched  and  some  management  required.  When 
her  uneasiness  to  lay  is  evident  and  the  symptoms 
prove  that  she  is  ready,  she  should  be  confined  in  a 
shed,  barn  or  place  in  which  her  nest  is  prepared, 
and  let  out  as  soon  as  the  egg  is  laid.  It  is  general¬ 
ly  in  the  morning  that  the  turkey-hen  lays,  and 
mostly  every  other  day,  though  some  lay  every  day 
until  the  clutch  amounts  to  from  fifteen  to  twenty. 
It  is  well  to  remove  the  eggs  as  they  are  laid,  and 
substitute  an  artificial  or  porcelain  egg,  until  the 
number  is  complete.  They  may  then  be  restored  to 
her  for  incubation. 

During  the  term  of  her  laying  it  is  advisable  to 
confine  the  cock,  at  least  in  the  morning,  when  she 
is  laying,  otherwise,  if  he  finds  her  on  the  nest,  he 
will  drive  her  away  and  break  her  eggs.  It  is  the 
same  with  the  peacock. 

The  turkey-hen  is  an  inveterate  sitter,  and  in  this 
respect  resembles  the  wild  bird  ;  nothing  will  induce 
her  to  leave  the  nest,  indeed  she  often  requires  to  be 
removed  to  her  food,  so  overpowering  is  instinctive 
affection.  She  must  be  freely  supplied  with  food  and 
water  within  her  reach.  She  should  on  no  account 
be  disturbed  ;  no  one  except  the  person  she  is  accus¬ 
tomed  to,  and  from  whom  she  receives  her  food, 
should  be  allowed  to  go  near  her,  and  the  eggs, 
unless  circumstances  imperiously  require  it,  should 
not  be  meddled  with. 

The  turkey-hen  sits  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty 
days,  and  it  is  said  will  continue  on  the  nest  even 
until  starvation,  and  when  hatched  she  is  not  the 
most  careful  mother,  nor  is  she  a  good  provider,  as 
she  does  not  scratch  for  her  young,  like  the  common 
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lien,  but  leaves  them  to  shirk  for  themselves  ;  but 
she  is  ever  alert  to  discover  birds  of  prey  and  gives 
timely  notice.  As  she  is  now  fairly  engaged  in 
hatching  her  eggs,  we  will  leave  her  until  she  comes 
off  with  her  brood  when  we  will  treat  on  their 
management. 

Ducks — No  country  place  should  be  without  some 
ducks,  especially  where  a  small  run  of  water  or 
grassy  ditch  for  them  to  dabble  in,  as  where  there  is 
an  abundance  of  water  they  will  find  the  greater  part 
of  their  living.  They  are  the  most  industrious  of  all 
the  fowl  tribe,  and  we  have  often  gazed  on  them 
with  wonder  and  admiration  to  see  them  sputter  in 
shallow  and  dive  down  in  deep  water.  A  drake  and 
five  or  six  ducks  will  cost  but  little  to  maintain 
them,  and  do  incalculable  and  unknown  service  by 
the  destruction  of  bugs,  snails,  worms  and  the 
larvae  of  annoying  insects.  The  only  trouble  they 
will  give  is  that  if  there  be  much  extent  of  water  or 
marshes  within  their  range  they  are  liable  to  lay  and 
sit  abroad,  unless  they  are  constantly  looked  after 
and  driven  home  at  night  and  provided  with  proper 
shelter.  They  should  always  have  a  lodging  place 
of  their  own.  A  bedding  of  straw  should  be  placed 
on  the  floor  of  their  dormitory,  and  frequently 
changed.  Boxes  for  nests  should  be  placed  around 
in  their  house  or  pen  for  them  to  lay  in,  and  they 
should  not  have  their  liberty  in  the  morning  until 
they  have  laid  their  egg. 

The  duck,  if  well  fed  in  the  winter,  will  generally 
commence  laying  about  the  first  of  April,  if  they  are 
lodged  in  a  dry,  comfortable  place,  as  they  should  be. 
They  must  now  be  closely  looked  after,  for  they  are 
very  careless,  and  deposit  their  eggs  wherever  they 
happen  to  be  in  the  water,  in  shady  and  secluded 
places,  even  after  having  concealed  them  from  the 
vigilence  of  the  person  who  has  care  of  them  ;  they 
hatch  them  secretly,  and  some  fine  morning 
bring  their  young  brood  to  the  house  to  ask  for  food 
without  requiring  further  trouble. 

At  the  laying  season  ducks  require  particular  at¬ 
tention,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  easily  brought  to 
lay  in  the  nests  prepared  for  them  as  common  fowls, 
but  will  stray  away  to  hedges  and  other  by -places  to 
lay,  and  will  even  sometimes  drop  their  eggs  in  the 
water.  We  have  said  ducks  commence  laying  about 
the  first  of  April,  but  so  far  from  producing  the 
limited  number  of  sixteen  eggs,  some  will  lay  as 
many  as  fifty,  and  even  double  that  number.  They 
do  not  usually  continue  to  lay  however  later  than 
June,  unless  they  are  very  well  fed,  the  great  secret 
for  rendering  them  prolific,  provided  they  do  not  be¬ 
come  too  fat. 

Ducks  are  not  generally  inclined  to  sit,  but  to  in¬ 
duce  them  to  do  so  towards  the  end  of  laying,  two 
or  three  eggs  are  usually  left  in  the  nest,  being  care¬ 


ful  every  morning  to  take  away  the  oldest  in  order 
that  they  may  not  spoil.  From  nine  to  eleven  eggs 
are  allowed  her,  according  as  she  is  able  to  cover 
them.  Incubation  lasts  thirty  days  ;  and  the  first 
broods  are  generally  the  best,  because  the  warmth  of 
summer  helps  much  to  bring  them  about,  the  cold 
always  prevents  the  late  broods  from  getting  strong, 
and  giving  as  large  ducks. 

QUANTITY  OF  CHEESE  PER  GALLON  OF  MILK, 

In  family  cheese-making  there  is  considerable  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  quantity  of  cheese  produced  by  differ¬ 
ent  persons  from  a  given  quantity  of  milk.  A  skil¬ 
ful  manufacturer  should,  during  the  season,  average 
a  pound  of  pressed  curd  from  a  gallon  of  milk,  wine 
measure,  or  a  pound  of  cured  cheese  from  a  gallon  of 
milk,  beer  measure.  When  at  the  Rome  factories  in 
June,  1862,  I  was  told  that  600  cows  were  then  pro¬ 
ducing  daily  about  1,450  mine  gallons  of  milk,  which 
turned  off  1,250  pounds  of  pressed  curd.  The  curd 
at  this  factory  was  divided  up  and  pressed  into  eight 
cheeses.  At  another  factory,  where  the  milk  of  some 
400  cows  was  used,  the  produce  was  965  gallons,  beer 
measure,  making  1,120  pounds  of  pressed  curd,  or 
about  115  pounds  of  curd  to  100  gallons  of  milk, 
though  I  was  told  the  quantity  of  curd  varied  from 
day  to  day,  some  days  being  several  pounds  less  than 
in  the  proportion  above  stated.  At  this  factory  the 
curd  was  divided  up  into  four  cheeses  of  about  280 
pounds  each.  The  shrinkage  on  the  cheese  while 
curing,  in  the  first  factory  mentioned,  would  average, 
it  was  said,  about  five  per  cent.  Milk,  of  course, 
varies  in  quality  at  different  seasons  of  the  year.  In 
the  fall,  as  the  quantity  decreases,  it  is  richer,  and 
some  cheese  manufacturers  deem  its  condition  too 
thick,  to  be  worked  with  the  best  advantage  into 
cheese ;  they  therefore  thin  it  down  by  adding  water 
at  the  rate  of  one  gallon  of  water  to  ten  gallons  of 
milk.  This  dilution  it  is  claimed,  produces  a  better 
curd  with  less  liability  of  losing  butyraceous 
particles  in  working,  etc. — X.  A.  Willard,  in  Trans, 
of  N.  Y.  S.  Ag.  Society. 

Feeding  Value  of  Gkain,  &c. — In  answer  to  an 
inquiry,  the  Editor  of  the  Irish  Farmers'  Gazette 
states  that  “  45  lbs.  wheat  are  equal  to  54  lbs.  barley, 
59  lbs.  oats,  54  lbs.  rye,  57  lbs.  Indian  corn,  69  lbs. 
linaseed-cake,  374  lbs.  wheat  straw,  195  lbs.  oat 
straw,  100  lbs.  hay,  276  lbs.  carrots,  504  lbs.  common 
turnips,  350  lbs.  swedes,  339  lbs.  mangolds.” 

Is  there  not  some  error  in  these  figures  ?  Linseed- 
cake,  which  is  here  placed  lowest  in  the  scale,  we 
should  place  the  highest.  It  is  certainly  much  more 
probable  that  45  lbs.  of  linseed-cake  is  equal  to  69 
lbs.  of  wheat,  than  that  45  lbs.  of  wheat  are  equal  to 
69  lbs.  of  linseed  cake ;  and  the  same  remarks  will 
apply  to  Indian  corn.  The  figures  should  be  revised  1 
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THE  OHIO  SHEEP  GROWERS’  CONVENTION, 

The  Hon.  Simon  Brown,  editor  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Farmer ,  attended  the  late  Wool  Growers’  Con¬ 
vention  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  in  an  interesting  let¬ 
ter  to  his  paper,  says  the  object  of  the  convention 
was  two-fold. 

1.  To  bring  as  many  persons  together,  as  possible, 
who  are  engaged  in  the  culture  of  sheep,  to  discuss 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  under  which  they 
labor,  and  to  devise  some  means  whereby  a  compact 
and  intelligent  power  might  be  established,  that 
could  be  made  influential  whenever  their  interests 
demanded  it — and  also,  that  by  a  comparison  of 
opinions  as  to  the  best  breeds,  and  practices  in  cul¬ 
ture,  each  party  might  be  benefitted  by  knowledge 
gained  from  the  other. 

2.  To  petition  Congress  so  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Laws,  as  to  impose  a  tax  upon  dogs  ;  with 
a  view  to  protecting  sheep,  by  the  destruction  of 
dogs. 

The  latter  subject  gave  rise  to  a  spirited  discussion. 
Mr.  Montgomery,  of  Ohio,  said  “  that  annual  loss  to 
wool-growers  in  the  State  in  the  destruction  of 
sheep  by  dogs  is  $100,000.  But  this  is  not  the  only 
loss.  Hundreds  of  persons  whose  farms  are  especiaUy 
adapted  to  the  culture  of  sheep,  cannot  enter  upon 
it  on  account  of  dogs,  and  are  obliged  to  resort  to 
crops  unsuited  to  their  lands.  He  thought 
the  loss  in  this  particular  $100,000  more — making 
the  annual  loss  to  wool-growers  $200,000  at  least ! 
He  had  no  doubt  there  were  half  a  million  dogs  in 
the  State,  while  the  returns  required  by  law,  show 
only  about  175,000.  Under  this  state  of  things,  the 
efforts  of  the  wool-grower  are  constantly  checked, 
and  this  great  national  interest  retarded.  Another 
speaker  said  that  each  dog  cost  what  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  raise  a  pig  worth  $15,  which  would  make 
an  annual  loss  of  $2,625,000 ;  and  if  the  number  of 
dogs  were  half  a  million,  as  Mr.  Montgomery 
thought  there  were,  the  loss  by  dogs  to  the  State, 
annually,  would  be  one  hundred  and  thirty-jive 
millions  of  dollars  !  ” 

Mr.  McCleen,  Jr.,  said  dogs  are  outlawed  by  the 
statute  ;  we  have  law  enough,  but  it  is  not  enforced; 
wool-growers  are  too  modest  ;  they  do  not  protect 
themselves  under  the  law.  He  thought  a  tax  im¬ 
posed  by  the  general  government  would  prove 
totally  inoperative.  We  must  change  public  opinion. 
The  wool  interest  must  exceed  the  dog  interest,  and 
this  will  be  our  only  remedy. 

Mr.  Defore  stated  something  of  his  experience  and 
observation  in  sheep  culture ;  said  the  vast  prairies 
of  the  West,  under  proper  protection,  are  des¬ 
tined  to  be  covered  with  immense  flocks  and  to  be¬ 
come  the  seat  of  a  happy  and  prosperous  industry.  He 
thought  this  branch  of  enterprise  involved  as  many  | 


interests  of  mankind  as  any  other  in  our  pursuits. 
We  import  50,000,000  pounds  of  wool  annually.  We 
have  every  facility  for  producing  ten  times  this 
amount,  but  for  the  destruction  caused  by  dogs.  He 
did  not  blame  the  animals,  but  their  owners  ;  they 
train  them  wrong ;  starve  them  into  attacks  upon 
sheep  in  order  to  sustain  life. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Griswold,  of  Vermont,  said  that  dogs 
had  been  the  great  stumbling  block  to  success  in 
growing  the  Spanish  Merino  Sheep.  He  had 
traveled  all  through  the  great  North-Western  States, 
and  even  beyond  the  Mississippi,  looking  into  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  interest,  and  this  fact  holds  good  every¬ 
where.  Dogs  are  the  bane  of  the  wool-grower.  The 
remedy  is  to  form  “  canine  association ,”  with  the 
most  stringent  rules,  binding  every  man  to  act  up  to 
the  very  letter  and  spirit  of  the  law  which  is  intended 
to  protect  them. 

Mr.  Stevens,  said  we  have  Ohio  law  enough.  There 
is  no  necessity  for  applying  to  Congress  for  relief. 
Most  of  those  who  own  dogs  are  irresponsible  persons, 
and  when  their  dogs  have  done  the  mischief  no  re- 
dresss  can  be  obtained.  No  dogs  should  be  kept.  The 
next  speaker  said  that  a  national  tax  would  be  equiva¬ 
lent  to  a  license  to  keep  dogs,  then  the  evil  would  be  in¬ 
creased  instead  of  abridged. 

Judge  Lawrence  said  there  were  200,000  dogs  at 
large,  and  it  is  certain  that  they  almost  destroy  the 
leading  interest  of  the  State.  Voluntary  associations 
will  amount  to  nothing.  After  some  further  discus¬ 
sion,  he  o fibred  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  a  memorial  be  presented  to  the 
General  Assembly,  asking  the  enactment  of  a  law 
providing  : — 

1st.  That  when  any  person  shall  own  or  harbor 
more  than  one  dog,  he  shall  give  bond  with  surety 
in  $1,000,  for  all  damages  done  by  all  dogs  he  may 
keep  or  harbor. 

2d.  The  owner  or  harborer  shall  furnish  the  proper 
stamp  for  the  bond  ;  the  bond  shall  be  taken  by  the 
Assessor,  and  in  default  of  giving  the  bond,  the 
Assessor  shall  kill  the  dog. 

8d.  The  Assessor  shall  receive  no  pay  until  he 
makes  oath  that  he  has  performed  all  his  duties 
under  this  law. 

4th.  In  all  actions  to  recover  damages  for  the 
sheep  killed  or  injured,  the  Court  shall,  in  addition 
to  the  damages  recovered  by  the  owner,  render  judg¬ 
ment  for  an  equal  sum  to  be  paid  into  the  County 
Treasury,  to  be  appropriated  by  some  just  mode  in 
paying  for  sheep  killed  or  injured,  and  in  prosecuting 
actions  against  the  owners  of  dogs  for  damages  to 
sheep. 

5th.  That  when  the  owner  of  sheep  killed  or  injured 
by  any  dog  fails  to  sue  for  damages  for  three  months, 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  prosecuting  Attorney 
to  sue  in  the  name  of  the  State  when  liko  damages 
shall  be  recovered  as  in  cases  where  the  owner 
prosecutes,  including  the  double  damages — and  the 
money  recovered  shall  be  paid  into  the  County 
Treasury. 

This  drew  out  a  spicy  debate  which  awoke  all  the 
late  storm-tossed  travelers,  and  gave  the  Convention 
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a  lively  appearance.  The  debate  was  arrested  by  the 
following  more  conservative  proposition  of  the  Hon. 
Columbus  Delano,  late  Member  of  Congress  from 
Ohio,  viz  : — “  That  a  Committee  of  three  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  prepare  a  bill  to  be  submitted  to  the  legis¬ 
lature  for  promoting  the  interests  of  wool-growers, 
and  for  protection  against  dogs ;  and  that  said  Com¬ 
mittee  memorialize  the  General  Assembly  in  favor  of 
passing  said  bill.”  This  resolution  was  finally 
adopted  as  an  amendment  to,  and  took  the  place  of 
Judge  Lawrence’s  resolution.  In  his  remarks  urging 
the  passage  of  this  resolution,  Mr.  Delano  said  the 
power  of  the  legislature  had  not  been  exhausted, 
and  excellent  results  might  be  obtained  by  further 
appeal  to  it.  _  _  _ 

THE  TURBAN,  OR  TURK’S  HEAD  SQUASH, 

J.  J.  H.  Gregory  of  Marblehead,  Mass.,  well  known 
as  the  introducer  of  the  Hubbard  squash,  sends  us  a 
cut  and  description  of  a  new  French  squash,  which, 
after  carefully  experimenting  with  this  and  other 
varieties,  he  is  prepared  to  recommend  as  “  decidedly 
the  best  of  aU  varieties  for  fall  use.”  It  grows  to  a 
good  size  for  family  use,  averaging  about  7  lbs.  each. 


On  rich  land  it  yields  at  the  rate  of  six  tons  per 
acre,  Mr.  Gregory  having  taken  the  prize  at  the 
county  society  for  the  greatest  yield  in  competition 
with  other  varieties.  The  Turban  squash  is  dry, 
very  fine  grained  and  rich  flavored,  with  very  thick 
flesh.  As  a  fall  squash,  Mr.  G.  thinks  the  Turban 
will  take  as  high  a  rank  as  the  Hubbard  now  occu¬ 
pies  as  a  winter  squash. 

Mr.  Gregory  gives  the  following  directions  for  its 
cultivation  :  “  Select  good  warm  soil,  fill  it  well 

with  manure,  then  mark  off  the  hills  8x9  feet  apart, 
mix  in  some  fine  stimulating  manure  in  each  hill 
(such  as  superphosphate  or  Guano)  and  plant  early 
in  the  season  four  seeds  in  each  hill.  When  the 
runners  begin  to  show  themselves,  thin  to  two  or 
even  one  plant  to  the  hill,  keep  down  the  weeds  and 
loosen  the  soil  between  the  hills  frequently  with  the 


cultivator.  If  you  wish  to  store  the  squashes,  allow 
them  to  remain  on  till  the  vines  are  dead,  when 
gather  and  store  after  two  or  three  days  exposure  to 
the  sun.  Avoid  piling  them  in  the  field,  and  do  not 
expose  them  to  cold  rains  after  gathering ;  this  hurts 
the  keeping  properties  of  any  squash.  In  storing  do 
not  stand  them  with  the  “  acorn  ”  downwards,  but 
lay  them  on  the  sides.” 

WHITE  JAPANESE  MUSK  MELON, 

Among  the  seeds  which  we  send  as  a  present  to  our 
agents,  is  the  White  Japanese  Musk  Melon.  Mr.  J. 
Wesley  Jones,  of  Chatham  Four  Corners,  N.  Y.,  from 
whom  we  obtained  the  seed,  says  it  is  the  sweetest, 


thin-skinned  melon  yet  introduced.  It  ripens  as 
early  or  earlier  than  the  Nutmeg  and  Christina 
varieties.  Mr.  Jones  obtained  his  original  seed 
direct  from  Japan  and  we  trust  those  of  our  friends 
who  receive  a  package  of  seeds  will  give  this  melon 
a  fair  trial. 

Whitewash. — White  fences  and  out-buildings 
indicate  the  thrifty  farmer  and  a  tidy  household. 
Put  half  a  bushel  of  unslacked  lime  in  a  clean,  tight 
barrel,  pour  over  it  boiling  water  until  it  is  covered 
five  inches,  stir  briskly  until  the  lime  is  thoroughly 
slacked,  then  add  more  water  until  it  is  as  thin  as 
desired,  next  add  two  pounds  of  sulphur  of  zinc  and 
one  of  common  salt ;  then  apply  with  a  common 
whitewash  brush,  giving  a  good  coat  in  April  and 
October,  or  at  least  once  a  year. 


Oil  the  Nalls. — If  you  wish  to  drive  a  cut  nail 
into  a  seasoned  oak  timber,  and  not  have  it  break  or 
bend,  just  have  a  small  quantity  of  oil  near  by  and 
dip  the  nail  before  driving,  and  it  wiU  never  fail  to 
go.  In  mending  carts  and  ploughs  this  is  of  great 
advantage,  for  they  are  generally  mostly  of  oak 
wood.  In  straightening  old  nails  before  using,  let 
it  be  done  on  wood,  and  with  easy  blows.  If  done 
on  iron,  they  will  be  sure  to  break. 
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SHORT  SERMONS  FOR  FARMERS— No.  4. 

WEITTEN  FOB  THE  GENESEE  FAEMEB, 

For  his  God  doth  instruct  him  to  discretion,  and  doth  teach 
him. — Isaiah  28 :  26. 

By  reference  to  tlie  context  we  learn  who  it  is  tliat 
is  here  declared  to  be  the  subject  of  Divine  teaching. 
It  is  the  husbandman.  “Doth  the  ploughman 
plough  all  day  to  sow  ?  doth  he  open  and  break  the 
clods  of  his  ground  ?  When  he  hath  made  plain 
the  face  thereof,  doth  he  not  cast  abroad  the  fitches, 
and  scatter  the  cummin,  and  cast  in  the  principal 
wheat,  and  the  appointed  barley,  and  the  rye,  in 
their  place  ?  For  his  God  doth  instruct  him  to  dis¬ 
cretion,  and  doth  teach  him.” 

Discretion  is  that  discernment  which  enables  a 
person  to  judge  correctly  of  what  is  suitable  and 
proper,  united  with  caution.  A  discreet  man  is  a 
wise  man  in  the  sphere  in  which  he  exercises  dis¬ 
cretion.  The  sphere  of  the  discretion  of  the  text  is 
Husbandry.  The  husbandman  is  taught  of  God  to 
adapt  his  labor  and  different  soils  to  the  production 
of  divers  crops.  God  teaches  him  that  plowing  and 
opening  the  clods  of  his  ground  are  not  sufficient  to 
secure  a  harvest.  He  must,  after  the  ground  is 
properly  prepared,  distinguish  between  the  different 
kinds  of  soil,  and  commit  to  each  the  seed  of  the 
crop,  to  produce  which  it  is  best  adapted.  He  “  casts 
in  the  principal  wheat,  and  the  appointed  barley, 
and  the  rye,  in  their  place”  The  text  declares  that 
God  teaches  the  husbandman  this  discretion.  How 
does  He  teach  him  ?  Not  by  immediate  revelation. 
Agriculturists  are  not  inspired  men.  God 
teaches  them  through  their  own  observation 
and  experience.  These  are  second  causes  through 
which  God  imparts  agricultural  wisdom.  But  His 
teaching  is  connected  with  the  exercise  of  the  hus¬ 
bandman’s  own  understanding  and  reason  in  de¬ 
termining  when  to  plough,  when  to  sow,  and  the 
kind  of  soil  appropriate  to  the  species  of  grain 
he  wishes  to  raise.  God  shows  him  the  mistakes  he 
makes  in  these  respects,  not  by  an  audible  voice — 
not  by  immediate  revelation — but  by  the  results  of 
his  labor  in  harvest,  and  by  the  failures  and  successes 
of  his  neighbors.  This  observation  of  his  neigh¬ 
bors  is  not  being  ‘  a  busy-body  in  other  men’s  matters.’ 
It  is  one  mode,  and  a  legitimate  one,  in  which  he 
learns  of  God  how  to  succeed  in  his  avocation. 
Another  suitable  mode  is  for  farmers  to  meet  to¬ 
gether  for  the  purpose  of  detailing  to  each  other 
their  experience  in  raising  different  crops.  In  this 
way  God  teaches  the  farmer  and  “  instructs  him  to 
discretion.”  He  does  it  none  the  less  because  it 
comes  through  human  lips. 

Remarks. — 1.  If  God  gives  the  husbandman  wis¬ 
dom  in  his  avocation  then  it  is  not  fanaticism  for  him 
to  pray  for  this  species  of  wisdom.  It  is  a  great  mis¬ 


take  to  suppose  that  we  are  allowed  to  pray  only  for 
that  “  wisdom  the  begining  of  which  is  the  fear  of 
the  Lord.”  We  may  also  wait  upon  God  for 
knowledge  and  skill  in  the  lawful  avocations  of  life. 
These  are  as  truly  the  gift  of  God  as  spiritual  wis¬ 
dom.  Both  are  equally  connected  with  second 
causes,  or  means,  the  neglect  of  which  will  leave  us 
foolish  in  one  as  well  as  in  the  other. 

2.  If  God  instructs  the  husbandman  through  ob¬ 
servation  and  experience,  then  he  should  be  a  care¬ 
ful  observer  of  the  modes  of  the  Divine  agency  in  the 
production  of  different  crops. 

8.  If  God  teaches  the  husbandman  how  to  conduct 
his  business  successfully,  he  shows  himself  to  be  a 
dull  scholar  when  he  commits  his  seed  to  soil  which 
is  not  suitable  to  the  production  of  the  crops  de¬ 
signed.  Of  all  men  he  is  the  last  to  complain  of 
Providence  because  his  expectations  are  disappointed. 
In  commercial  avocations  success  depends  upon  sec¬ 
ond  causes  so  recondite — upon  moral  causes  which 
it  is  often  so  impossible  to  trace  to  their  effects,  that 
tradesmen  are  comparatively  inexcusable  for  failure. 
Not  so  with  the  farmer.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  he 
may  have  unpropitious  seasons,  which  he  cannot 
foresee.  But  God’s  teachings  to  him  ordinarially 
are  more  distinct  and  definite  than  to  the  trades¬ 
man.  For  while  it  is  true  that  God  controls  in  the 
moral  world  as  well  as  in  the  natural,  yet  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  his  methods  are  more  distinctly  uniform  and 
more  easily  perceived.  Hence  farmers,  as  a  class, 
ought  to  be  more  successful  than  tradesmen. 

4.  This  subject  shows  us  that  farmers  ought  to  be 
intelligent  men  within  the  sphere  of  their  avoca¬ 
tions.  They  are  taught  of  God,  who  is  infinitely 
wise.  If,  therefore,  they  are  ignorant  and  unskilful 
they  are  blame-worthy. 

5.  Farmers  ought  to  be  praying  men.  I  mean  they 
ought  to  pray  for  success  in  their  business.  God 
can  give  them  success  or  withhold  it,  for  he  gives 
weakness  or  power  to  second  causes,  as  he  will  with¬ 
out  working  a  miracle.  But  how  can  a  fanner  pray 
for  success  unless  he  conforms  to  the  divine  methods 
— i.  e.,  “  cast  in  the  principal  wheat,  and  the  ap¬ 
pointed  barley,  and  rye,  in  their  place.” 

A  Useful  Hint  to  Horse-Keepers— A  gentle¬ 
man  who  has  tried  the  plan  successfully  for  five 
years,  communicates  the  annexed  method  of  pre¬ 
venting  horses  from  chafing  under  the  collar.  He 
says  he  gets  a  piece  of  leather,  and  has  what  he 
terms  a  false  collar  made,  which  is  simply  a  piece  of 
leather  cut  in  such  a  shape  as  to  lie  snugly  between 
the  shoulders  of  the  horse  and  the  collar.  This 
feeds  off  all  the  friction,  as  the  collar  slips  and  moves 
on  the  leather,  and  not  on  the  shoulders  of  the  horse. 
Chafing  is  caused  by  the  friction,  hence  you  see  the 
thing  is  entirely  plausable.  Some  put  pads  or  sheep¬ 
skins  under  the  collar,  but  these  do  as  much  harm  as 
good,  for  they  augment  the  heat.  A  single  piece  of 
leather,  like  that  composing  the  outside  of  a  collar 
is  sufficient. 
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It  is  in  tlie  month  of  April  that  the  work  of  the 
garden  commences  in  earnest,  especially  in  the  lati¬ 
tude  of  Rochester.  In  the  latter  part  of  March  some 
of  the  more  ambitious  may  summon  courage  to  do  a 
little  work  in  the  garden,  get  in  a  few  Seeds,  &c.,  but 
it  is  not  yet  a  labor  of  love,  and  it  is  a  question 
whether,  as  the  seasons  generally  run,  anything  is 
gained  by  sowing  seeds  in  March. 

The  seeds  generally  remain  a  long  time  in  the  cold 
ground  before  germinating,  and  even  after  the  plants 
come  up,  their  growth  is  slow,  and  they  seldom  make 
as  vigorous  and  productive  plants  as  those  started 
after  the  earth  is  warmed  up  and  becomes  a  fit  re¬ 
ceptacle  for  seeds. 

But  when  April  comes  with  her  sunny  days  and 
genial  showers,  every  true  lover  of  Nature  feels  an 
irresistable  impulse  to  lend  her  a  helping  hand  in 
putting  on  her  vernal  robes. 

In  the  March  number  I  mentioned  as  the  first  crops 
to  get  in  the  ground,  onions,  peas,  spinach,  lettuce, 
radish,  carrots  and  turnips.  If  these  were  not  sown  in 
March  they  will  be  the  first  to  sow  in  April.  Even 
the  hot-bed  may  yeffbe  started,  and  if  pretty  well 
crowded,  bring  forward  most  of  the  plants  to  a  proper 
size  as  soon  as  they  will  do  to  transplant  into  the 
open  grounds. 

Sow  in  the  open  ground  in  April  asparagus,  beet, 
brocoli,  brussels  sprouts,  early  cabbage,  cauliflower, 
celery,  cress,  kale,  kohlrabi,  lettuce,  parsely,  parsnip, 
peas,  potato,  rhubarb,  salsify. 

Asparagus. — It  is  quite  surprising  that  a  vegetable 
so  excellent  and  wholesome  as  asparagus,  is  not  more 
generally  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  farmers.  I 
think  its  absence  may  be  attributed  to  two  causes — 
first,  because  we  are  obliged  to  wait  two  or  three 
years  after  sowing  the  seed  before  gathering  a  crop  ; 
and  secondly,  the  directions  generally  given  for  its 
culture  are  tedious,  and  involve  so  much  labor  as  to 
discourage  the  novice.  In  answer  to  the  first  objec¬ 
tion,  you  may  begin  to  realize  moderately  in  one  year 
from  transplanting  the  roots,  or  in  two  years  from 
sowing  the  seeds  ;  and  in  answer  to  the  second  objec¬ 
tion,  you  may  raise  very  good  asparagus  without  go¬ 
ing  through  such  a  tedious  process  in  preparing  the 


ground,  and  when  you  once  have  a  good  bed  started 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  renew  it  in  12  or  15  years. 

Culture. — Soak  the  seeds  a  few  hours  in  warm 
water  and  sow  early  in  April  in  drills  1  1-2  inches 
deep  and  15  inches  apart.  By  sowing  in  a  rich  bed 
and  good  culture,  the  roots  are  ready  to  transplant 
when  one  year  old.  Or  the  quickest  way  to  get  a 
bed  is  to  buy  one  year  roots  at  the  nurseries  at  a  cost 
of  from  $1  to  $2  per  hundred.  Two  hundred  roots 
will  plant  a  bed  large  enough  to  furnish  a  family  of 
six  a  pretty  good  supply.  The  ground  should  be 
prepared  by  trenching  and  digging  in  a  good  dress¬ 
ing  of  fine  manure  into  the  sub-soil.  Dig  your 
trenches  for  the  roots  2  feet  apart  and  six  to  eight 
inches  deep.  Place  the  roots  in  the  trenches  15 
inches  apart,  and  cover  so  that  the  crowns  of  the  roots 
will  be  four  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Sow  about  twenty  pounds  of  salt  to  the  square  rod 
and  cover  the  bed  with  a  light  dressing  of  coarse 
manure.  Keep  the  bed  free  from  weeds  through  the 
season,  and  in  the  fall  cut  down  the  stems,  rake 
them  off  and  cover  the  bed  with  a  liberal  dressing  of 
manure.  This  completes  the  first  year’s  culture 
after  transplanting.  The  next  spring  dig  in  the 
manure  as  deep  as  possible  without  coming  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  roots,  and  repeat  the  operations  of  the 
preceding  year.  As  the  plants  come  up  it  will  do  to 
cut  some  of  the  largest  for  the  table.  It  may  be 
cooked  and  served  the  same  as  green  peas. 

Beets — Best  sorts  for  table  use  are  Extra  Early 
Turnip,  Early  Blood  Turnip  and  Long  Blood.  The  beet 
requires  a  rich,  deep  soil,  not  freshly  manured.  Sow 
in  drills  one  inch  deep,  fifteen  inches  apart  and  thin 
to  four  inches.  The  first  named  is  earliest,  the 
second  may  be  sown  for  general  summer  crop,  and 
the  latter  may  be  sown  the  latter  part  of  May  for 
winter  use. 

Brocoli — Sow  Early  Purple,  Early  White  and 
Early  Purple  Cape  in  shallow  drills,  eleven  inches 
apart. 

Brussels  Sprouts — Sow  the  latter  part  of  the  month, 
the  same  as  brocoli. 

Cabbage — Those  who  have  not  a  hot-bed  can  sow 
early  in  April,  in  the  open  grounds,  the  sort  recom¬ 
mended  to  be  sown  in  hot-beds.  Rows  eleven  inches 
apart,  drills  very  shallow,  thin  to  three  inches. 
Plants  started  in  the  hot-bed  in  March  will  be  ready 
to  transplant  into  the  open  ground  the  latter  part  of 
April,  in  rows  eighteen  inches  each  way.  A  few  hours 
before  transplanting,  thoroughly  saturate  the  ground 
in  hot-bed  with  water,  take  up  the  plants  with  a  trowel 
with  a  good  ball  of  earth  attached,  set  a  little  deeper 
than  they  stood  in  the  hot-bed,  and  press  the  earth 
firmly  around  the  roots. 

Cauliflower — Cultivate  the  same  as  cabbage,  tak¬ 
ing  a  little  more  pains  and  you  will  be  rewarded 
with  a  more  delicious  vegetable. 
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Cress — Curled  (or  Pepper)  Grass  and  Broad-Leaved 
are  tlie  sorts.  Sow  in  shallow  drills  fifteen  inches 
apart.  The  water  cress  requires  a  running  stream. 

Kate — Cottager’s  is  cultivated  and  grown  exactly 
like  cabbage.  Sea  Kale  should  be  started  in  a  hot¬ 
bed,  and  is  a  perennial  plant  to  be  managed,  some¬ 
thing  like  Asparagus. 

Kohlrabi,  or  Turnip  Booted  Cabbage— Sow  Early 
White  Vienna  any  time  from  April  to  July,  and 
treat  the  same  as  cabbage. 

Lettuce — Sow  the  latter  part  of  the  month  Early 
Curled  Silesia  and  Butter  for  succession.  If  the 
gardner  wishes  to  experiment  with  varieties  he  can 
try  Large  White  Summer  Cabbage,  Ice  Drumhead 
and  Victoria  Cabbage. 

Parsley — Extra  Curled  is  the  best  kind.  The  seeds 
should  be  soaked  and  sown  in  drills  one  inch  deep, 
eleven  inches  apart.  Thin  to  four  inches. 

Parsnip — Varieties,  Guernsey,  or  Cup,  Long 
White,  Hollow  Crown.  Sow  thickly  in  drills  fifteen 
inches  apart,  cover  lightly  and  thin  to  three  inches. 

Peas— Sow  for  second  crop  McLean’s  Princess 
Royal,  1  foot  high ;  Warwick,  3  feet  ;  Bishop’s  Long 
Pod,  1  1-2  feet.  The  first  is  a  new  variety  with  long 
pod,  sugary  flavor  and  very  productive.  For  third 
crop,  sow  the  latter  part  of  the  month,  Champion  of 
England,  5  feet,  and  the  very  best  of  peas  ;  Blue  Im¬ 
perial,  2  1-2  feet  ;  Harrison’s  Perfection,  3  feet  ; 
White  Marrowfat,  5  feet,  and  British  Queen,  6  feet. 
Of  course,  those  growing  higher  than  1 1-2  feet  will 
require  bushing.  The  bush  should  be  trimmed  up 
fan-shaped,  and  if  such  durable  wood  as  Witch 
Hazel  is  used  and  carefully  laid  away  under  shelter 
as  soon  as  done  with,  they  will  last  for  several  years. 
As  soon  as  the  peas  are  up  the  ground  should  be 
stirred  on  both  sides  of  the  rows,  and  after  a  few  days 
a  little  dirt  drawn  to  the  plants.  Those  with  leisure 
and  inclination  can  experiment  with  the  following 
new  varieties  :  McLean’s  Advances,  2  1-2  feet,  and 
quite  early ;  Carter’s  Surprise,  large,  blue,  4  feet ; 
Napoleon,  8  feet  ;  Eugene,  3  feet  ;  Epps’  Monarch, 
6  feet,  and  Epps’  Lord  Raglan,  3  feet,  the  last  two 
late. 

Potatoes — Early  sorts  :  Early  Sovereign,  Early 
Dykeman,  Early  June.  New  varieties :  Early  Cot¬ 
tage  and  Early  Algiers.  Potatoes  can  be  forwarded 
by  starting  the  sprouts  in  a  warm,  light  room,  or  on 
a  layer  of  fermenting  lioJse  manure,  with  a  thin 
layer  of  same  over  them.  When  the  sprouts  are  2 
or  3  inches  long  they  are  ready  to  transplant. 
Handle  the  tubers  carefully,  cut  them  into  pieces  of 
a  single  sprout,  rejecting  the  weaker  ones,  and  plant 
four  sprouts  to  a  hill.  Plant  in  the  garden  in  hills  2 
feet  each  way,  just  covering  the  tops  of  the  sprouts. 
The  soil  should  be  pressed  gently  around  the 
sprouts.  ♦ 


Bhubarb — Sinneaus  is  the  best ;  Prince  Albert  and 
Victoria  good.  Sow  the  seeds  in  drills  15  inches 
apart,  and  thin  to  4  inches.  If  soil  and  culture  is 
good  they  are  ready  to  transplant  when  one  year  old. 
Transplant  this  month  3  feet  each  way.  Rhubarb 
can  be  forwarded  very  much  by  placing  early  in 
spring  a  headless  barrel  over  the  hill  and  surround¬ 
ing  it  with  warm  manure  2  feet  high.  In  cutting  for 
use,  leave  a  few  stalks  to  each  hill  to  maintain  the 
vigor  of  the  plant. 

Salsify,  or  Oyster  Plant — Sow  in  drills  15  inches 
apart,  half  an  inch  deep,  and  cultivate  the  same  as 
parsnips. 

Small  Fruits — It  is  quite  a  common  practice  to 
grow  the  small  fruits  in  the  kitchen  garden,  and  the 
month  of  April  is  the  proper  season  for  transplant¬ 
ing  them. 

Currants — Best  varieties  :  Red  Dutch,  Cherry,  La 
Versailles,  Prince  Albert,  White  Dutch  and  White 
Grape.  Set  the  currants  where  they  can  be  easily 
cultivated.  They  can  be  started  from  cuttings,  but 
the  better  way  is  to  procure  good  plants  of  a  reliable 
nurseryman.  Transplant  with  care,  using  the 
fingers  freely  in  adjusting  the  roots  and  working 
dirt  among  them. 

Gooseberries — The  English  varieties  are  the  best, 
but  not  reliable  on  account  of  their  tendency  to  mil¬ 
dew.  The  American  Houghton’s  Seedling  is  reliable 
and  productive,  but  inferior  in  size  and  flavor.  Crown 
Bob,  Roaring  Lion,  Red  .Warrington,  Golden  Drop, 
Green  Ocean  and  White  Smith  are  the  better  English 
sorts.  The  Gooseberry  likes  a  rich,  moist,  cool  soil, 
and  is  improved  by  summer  mulching  and  thorough 
pruning. 

Grapes — The  Delaware,  Concord  and  Hartford  Pro¬ 
lific  are  the  better  sorts.  Creveling,  Diana  and 
Rebecca  are  good  in  some  localities.  The  soil  should 
be  deep,,  rich,  dry,  with  a  warm  exposure.  About  6 
feet  apart  is  the  distance  for  garden  culture.  Good 
strong  2  year  vines  are  best,  and  they  should  be  cut 
back  to  2  or  3  eyes.  To  make  the  greatest  growth 
of  wood  keep  them  tied  up  to  a  stake,  allowing  only 
one  vine  to  grow. 

In  transplanting  trees  or  plants  of  any  kind  never 
allow  manure  to  come  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
roots.  If  necessary  to  use  it,  apply  it  on  or  near  the 
surface. 

Strawberries  —  Jenny  Lind,  Bartlett,  Hooker, 
Triompk  de  Gand  and  Wilson’s  Albany  are  the  bet¬ 
ter  sorts.  If  the  gardener  is  fully  determined  to  cul¬ 
tivate  in  hills,  persistently  cutting  off  the  runners 
(by  which  method  the  largest  crops  are  realized,) 
transplant  18  inches  each  way,  keep  all  weeds  down, 
and  as  the  berries  commence  ripening,  strew  a  little 
cut  straw,  marsh  hay,  grass,  saw-dust,  or  tanbark  be¬ 
tween  the  hills  to  keep  the  berries  clean  and  re¬ 
tain  the  moisture  in  the  ground.  They  will 
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bear  lightly  the  first  year,  and  a  full  crop  the  second.  J 
Or  plant  them  in  rows  3  feet  apart,  15  inches  in  the 
row,  allowing  the  runners  to  extend  one  foot  on  each 
Side.  Keep  a  path  a  foot  wide  clean,  between  the 
rows,  to  admit  of  cultivating  the  plants  and  picking 
the  fruit  without  treading  on  the  vines. 

Baspberries — Improved  Black  Cap,  Hudson  River 
Antwerp,  Fastolf,  Franconia  and  Brinkle’s  Orange 
are  the  more  reliable  sorts.  Plant  in  a  rich  soil,  4 
feet  each  way,  and  cut  down  the  canes  to  within  4  to 
6  inches  of  the  ground. 

Blackberries — Plant  Dorchester,  New  Rochelle  and 
Newman’s  Thornless  6  feet  each  way,  on  a  rather 
heavy  loam,  and  cut  back  the  canes. 

By  a  little  care  at  the  proper  season,  every  owner 
of  a  garden  can  have  a  succession  of  luscious  fruits 
the  greater  part  of  the  year,  adding  very  much  to 
the  luxuries  of  the  table,  and  the  health  of  the 
family.  P.  C.  Reynolds. 

PYRAMIDAL  ROSES. 

Thovas  Rivers,  of  England,  in  a  new  edition  of 
liis  excellent  little  work,  The  Bose  Amateur's  Guide, 
announces  a  new  idea  in  regard  to  training  roses, 
which  he  thinks  will  lead  to  the  extinction  of  stand¬ 
ard  roses.  He  proposes  to  form  Pyramidal  Hybrid 
Pexpetuals,  of  which  he  gives  the  following  account  : 

“Standard  roses,  inartistic  and  picturesque  as 
they  are,  have  ‘  held  their  own  ’  for  some  years.  It 
is  time  that  some  new  rose  idea  was  originated,  and 
I  hope,  ere  long,  to  hear  standard  roses  spoken  of  as 
things  of  the  past — like  stage  coaches  and  road  wag¬ 
ons.  The  culture  of  pyramidal  roses  will  require 
more  care  and  time  than  the  culture  of  standards, 
which  we  all  know  is  very  simple  ;  but  the  rose  gar¬ 
dener  will  be  amply  compensated  by  such  glorious 
effects  as  have  never  yet  been  seen  in  our  roseries. 

“  Like  all  really  good  gardening  ideas,  the  culture 
of  rose  pyramids,  although  requiring  more  time  and 
care  than  the  culture  of  standard  and  dwarf  roses,  is 
still  very  simple,  and  may  be  carried  out  as  follows : 

“  Some  strong  two  years  old  stocks  of  the  Manetti 
rose  should  be  planted  in  November,  in  a  piece  of 
ground  well  exposed  to  sun  and  air.  The  soil  should 
have  dressings  of  manure,  and  be  stirred  to  nearly 
two  feet  in  depth.  In  the  months  of  July  and 
August  of  the  following  year  they  will  be  in  a  fit 
state  to  bud.  They  should  have  one  bud  inserted  in 
each  stock  close  to  the  ground.  The  sort  to  be 
chosen  for  this  preliminary  budding  is  a  very  old 
hybrid  China  rose,  called  Madame  Pisaroni,  a  rose 
with  a  most  vigorous  and  robust  habit,  which,  bud¬ 
ded  on  strong  Manetti  stocks,  will  often  make  shoots 
from  six  to  seven  feet  in  length,  and  stout  and  robust 
in  proportion.  In  the  month  of  February  following, 
the  stocks  in  which  are  live  buds  should  be  all  cut 


down  to  within  six  inches  of  the  bud.  In  May  the 
buds  will  begin  to  shoot  vigorously;  if  there  are 
more  shoots  than  one  from  each  bud  they  must  be 
removed,  leaving  only  one,  which  in  June  should  be 
supported  with  a  slight  stake,  or  the  wind  may  dis¬ 
place  it.  By  the  end  of  August  this  shoot  ought  to 
be  from  five  to  six  feet  in  hight,  and  is  then  in  a 


proper  state  for  budding  to  form  a  pyramid.  Some 
of  the  most  free-growing  and  beautiful  of  the  hybrid 
perpetual  roses  should  be  selected  and  budded  on 
these  stems  in  the  following  manner:  Commence 
about  nine  inches  from  the  ground,  inserting  one 
bud :  then  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stock  and  at 
the  same  distance  from  the  lower  bud,  insert  another ; 
and  then  at  the  same  distance  another  and  another, 
so  that  buds  are  on  all  sides  of  the  tree  up  to  about 
five  feet  in  hight,  which,  in  the  aggregate,  may 
amount  to  nine  buds.  You  will  thus  have  formed 
the  foundation  of  a  pyramid,  which  should  be  like 
the  above  figure,  which  is  assumed  to  be  a  pyramid 
just  pushing  forth  its  flowers  in  June. 

“I  need  scarcely  add  that  the  shoots  from  the 
stock  must  be  carefully  removed  during  the  growing 
season,  so  as  to  throw  all  its  strength  into  the  buds. 
It  will  also  be  advisable  to  pinch  in  the  three  top¬ 
most  buds  rather  severely  the  first  season,  or  they 
will,  to  use  a  common  expression,  draw  up  the  sap 
too  rapidly,  and  thus  weaken  the  lower  buds.  In 
the  course  of  a  year  or  two  magnificent  pyramids 
may  thus  be  formed,  their  stems  completely  covered 
with  foliage,  and  far  surpassing  anything  yet  seen  in 
rose  culture.  I  have,  as  yet,  found  no  rose  equal  in 
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vigor  to  Madame  Pisaroni,  although,  when  intention 
is  turned  to  the  subject,  other  varieties  may  perhaps 
be  found.  If  extra  strong  growth.be  desired,  the 
stem  may  be  suffered  to  grow  two  seasons  before  it 
is  budded. 

“  To  those  who  think  the  trouble  of  budding  and 
re-budding  too  much,  I  may  point  out  a  more  simple 
method,  which  I  extract  from  the  Gardener's  Annual 
for  1863 : 

“  *  Have  some  Dog-rose  stocks  gathered  from  the 
woods  and  hedges  in  November,  December  or  Janu¬ 
ary.  Every  stock  selected  should  be  of  only  one 
year’s  growth,  a  young  shoot  of  the  preceding  sea¬ 
son’s  growth.  They  should  be  planted  in  a  deep 
rich  soil,  and  some  manure  placed  on  Jhe  surface 
round  their  stems.  In  spring  and  early  summer  the 
young  shoots  should  be  removed  from  the  lower  part 
of  their  stems  within,  say,  a  foot  of  the  ground,  and 
all  the  remaining  shoots  suffered  to  grow  as  they 
list.  In  the  months  of  July  and  August  they  may 
be  budded  after  the  following  mode:  Take  some 
free-growing  beautiful  Hybrid  Perpetual,  and  place, 
one  bud  in  the  stem,  mind,  of  your  stock  about  nine 
inches  from  the  ground,  and  then  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  stem  place  another  bud  and  so  on,  shift¬ 
ing  sides  to  about  three,  four,  or  five  feet  in  hight. 
When  these  buds  break  out  in  the  following  May, 
be  sure  to  pinch  in  closely  the  three  or  four  buds  at 
the  top  of  the  stock,  or  they  will  greedily  drink  too 
much  of  the  precious  sap.  A  rose-lover  must  imagine 
the  great  beauty  of  such  a  pillar  of  Empereur  de 
Marco  or  Senateur  Yaise ;  if  his  constitution  be  not 
strong,  the  sight  might  make  him  die  of  a  rose  in 
aromatic  pain.’ 

“  The  most  free-growing  kinds,  such  as  J ules  Mar¬ 
go  ttin,  General  Jacqueminot,  Colonel  de  Rougemont, 
Triomphe  des  Beaux. Arts,  Lord  Raglan,  Souvenir  de 
la  Reine  d’ Angleterre,  Triomphe  de  l’Exposition,  and 
other  kinds  of  vigorous  habit,  will  form  grand  pyra¬ 
mids  from  six  to  seven  feet  in  hight.  For  smaller 
pyramids  those  of  more  moderate  growth  may  be 
selected.  It  will  scarcely  be  advisable  to  bud  more 
than  one  sort  on  a  stem,  as  no  two  kinds  will  be 
found  equal  in  growth,  but  as  a  matter  of  fancy,  va¬ 
rieties  of  different  colors  may  be  inserted  so  as  to 
make  a  variegated  pyramid.  Vigorous  growing 
Bourbon  roses  may  be  employed  for  pyramids,  and 
Tea-scented  and  Noisette  roses,  as  the  stock  is  highly 
favorable  to  their  growth,  but  they  should  be  pro¬ 
tected  in  winter  by  Fern  or  branches  of  evergreens 
tied  lound  them.” 

Age  of  the  Big  Trees  of  California. — A  count 
of  rings  in  the  wood  of  one  of  the  big  trees  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  cut  down  several  years  ago,  shows  that  it 
was  not  more  than  1225  years  old.  It  was  23  feet  in 
diameter. 


WHAT  KILLS  THE  PEACH  BLOSSOMS? 

Eds.  Genesee  Farmer:  From  Detroit,  Toledo, 
and  various  other  places,  we  hear  that  the  blossom 
buds  of  the  peachi  were  killed  by  the  cold  blast  of 
last  January,  and  even  here,  protected  as  we  are  by 
the  genial  waters  of  Lake  Michigan,  I  find  the  ma¬ 
jority  (though  not  all)  of  the  peach  blossom  buds 
have  a  dark  spot  in  the  center,  indicating  dissolu¬ 
tion,  though  the  mercury  in  the  cold  of  January  was 
not  below  13°  (my  own  only  10°)  below  0.  A  friend 
from  Wisconsin,  last  season,  undertook  to  tell  me 
how  great  a  degree  of  cold  peach  buds  would  stand 
and  preserve  their  vitality.  I  think  he  put  it  at  16° 
or  18°  below ;  and  I  have  seen  the  same  subject  agi¬ 
tated  and  a  point  set  in  the  agricultural  papers. 
Now,  with  all  due  deferance  to  the  experience  and 
opinions  of  others,  I  must  say  that  I  am  not  able  to 
set  any  point  in  this  latitude  below  which  they  can 
not  survive.  In  January,  1857,  I  saw  the  mercury 
at  35°  below  0  in  Grand  River  Valley,  in  this  State. 
I  was  not  there  the  following  summer,  but  was  in¬ 
formed  that  at  that  place  (Lowell)  peach  trees  gene¬ 
rally  bore.  During  the  previous  winter  (1855-6)  the 
Isabella  and  Catawba  grape  vines  in  Ontairo  county, 
N.  Y.,  were  generally  killed — the  buds  being  entirely 
destroyed  above  the  line  of  snow.  The  growth  of 
the  following  summer  was  of  course  great,  and  we 
would  expect  not  very  well  ripened,  yet  they  stood  a 
much  greater  degree  of  cold  the  following  winter 
and  came  out  “  all  right.” 

Messrs.  Reiter  &  Maddocks,  of  the  Great  Western 
Nurseries,  Toledo,  Ohio,  wrote  me  February  3d : 
“  The  cold  wave  that  passed  over  this  place  January 
1st,  we  think  has  killed  every  peach  tree  in  our 
grounds  of  one  and  two  years  growth.  Even  the 
limbs  of  our  old  trees  are  discolored  where  they  are 
an  inch  thick.  The  State  Pomological  Society  met 
here  last  month.  Nurserymen  and  amateur  fruit¬ 
growers  from  Michigan,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  and  New  York  were  in  attendance.  Many 
brought  twigs  with  them,  all  showing  the  effects  of 
frost  alike.  Ten  degrees  below  cypher  does  not  kill 
peach  trees,  but  will  the  fruit,  if  immediately  pre¬ 
ceded  by  rain.” 

From  this  it  would  seem  that  the  cause  of  failure 
of  the  peach  may  be  more  hygrometrical  than 
thermal.  I  had  supposed  that  the  cause  of  failure 
depended  much  on  the  state  of  forwardness  of  the 
buds  at  the  time  of  extreme  cold  but  wishing  to 
learn  from  the  experience  of  others,  I  offer  the  ques¬ 
tion  at  the  head  of  this  article  for  debate. 

Muskegon,  Mich,  8.  B.  P. 


Keep  your  seeds,  bulbs,  tubers,  &c.,  in  a  place 
where  neither  frost  nor  damp  can  reach  them ;  for 
either  of  these  would  destroy  many. 
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BALC01VY  GARDENING. 

The  old  ideal  of  a  country  home  was  the  New 
England  farm  kitchen,  with  its  wide  fireplace,  low 
ceilings  and  evidence  of  plenty  seen  in  the  bins  of 
red-cheeked  or  russet  apples,  and  pantry  shelves 
groaning  with  their  burden  of  dough-nuts  and  pump¬ 
kin  pies.  In  summer  a  wide  porch  shading  the  kitchen 
door,  with  perhaps  a  hop  vine  casting  in  the  sun  its 
flickering  shadows,  and  a  large  old  tree,  whose  pro¬ 
tecting  branches  extended  far  over  the  low  roofed 
house,  completed  the  picture.  As  cities  have  grown 
up  where  villages  stood  fifty  years  ago,  and  as  the 
“  far  West  ”  has  extended  from  Lake  Ontario  to 
Lake  Superior  and  beyond  the  Mississippi,  luxury  has 
become  more  universal  and  the  refinements  of  life 
more  general.  Now  our  country  house  must  be  a 
“  cottage  one,”  with  all  the  ornamental  surround¬ 
ings  which  such  a  house  demands.  Sometimes, 
when  the  cottage  is  more  pretentious  than  tasteful, 
and  the  rooms  small  and  stifling,  where  comfort  is 
sacrificed  to  fashion,  we  sigh  for  the  old  times  and 
the  spacious  farm  kitchen.  But  when  we  really 
look  at  the  thing  fairly  and  realize  how  great  the 
improvement  is  in  the  out-door  aspect  of  things,  how 
truly  tasteful  and  beautiful  the  lawns  and  the  care¬ 
fully  kept  flower  beds  are,  and  how  delicious  the  im¬ 
proved  varieties  of  fruits,  we  are  obliged  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  though  the  homes  of  our  grandfath¬ 
ers  are  delightful  to  remember,  that  this  is  better  to 
possess.  Every  thing  which  can  be  procured  to  as¬ 
sist  ladies  with  a  taste  for  horticulture,  in  their  la¬ 
bors,  we  welcome  warmly,  and  a  book  which  we 
have  just  been  reading  seems  so  eminently  adapted 
to  create  a  taste  for  gardening,  as  well  as  to  aid  those 
who  already  have  the  taste  formed,  in  their  labors, 
that  we  take  pleasure  in  making  some  extracts  from 
it  on  balcony  gardening,*  and  if  we  could  give  the 
engraving  which  heads  this  chapter  all  our  lady 
readers  would  be  so  charmed  with  it  that  we  do  not 
doubt  but  that  “  balcony  gardening  ”  would  become 
the  fashion  among  the  Genesee  Farmer  readers. 

“  The  balcony  should  face  the  south  or  east,  so  as 
to  obtain  the  morning  sun ;  there  are  few  flowers 
which  succeed  in  the  shade. 

“  Now,  we  may  either  grow  our  plants  in  pots,  or 
fit  up  the  balcony  with  neat  boxes  ;  but  in  either 
case  the  outside  of  them  must  not  be  exposed  to  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  ;  it  would  heat  and  parch  the 
earth  so  that  nothing  would  succeed.  A  good  way 
to  prevent  this  is  to  make  a  board  lining  round  the 
inside,  and- fill  a  space  of  three  inches  with  straw, 
tan,  or  moss,  between  the  outside  and  your  boxes. 
Fill  your  boxes  with  a  rich  soil,  composed  of  one 
part  loam,  two  parts  leaf  mould,  two  parts  decom¬ 
posed  manure.  Put  an  inch  of  “  rocks,”  or  broken 
pots,  in  the  bottom  to  secure  drainage,  and  have  a 
few  augur  holes  in  the  bottom  of  each  box  to  allow 
the  surplus  water  to  drain  off.  Now,  the  boxes  be- 


*  Flowers  for  the  Garden-.  By  Edward  Sprague  Band,  Jr. 
Boston :  J.  E.  Tilton  &  Co.  1868. 


ing  all  prepared,  and  the  season  the  first  of  May 
what  shall  be  planted  ?  ” 

In  answer  to  this  question  Cobea  scandens  as  a 
climber  to  run  upon  the  wall  of  the  house  is  reco- 
mended,  and  Weigela  rosea  and  Spirea  prunifolia  for 
the  corners  of  the  balcony,  and  the  boxes  can  be 
filled  with  Mignonette,  Indian  pinks,  Phlox  Drum- 
mondii,  or  any  other  pretty  annuals.  Outside  climb¬ 
ers  will  be  needed  too,  and  almost  any  will  answer 
there.  Nasturtinums,  Maurandia  Borclayana  with 
blue  foxglove-shaped  flowers,  and  M.  rosea  and  alba, 
with  pink  and  white  flowers,  are  very  graceful  and 
pretty.  With  these  plants  a  large  balcony  would  be 
well  stocked  and  gay  until  frost  kills  out  door 
flowers : 

“Then prepare  for  winter;  dig  over  the  boxes 
pulling  up  roots  of  dead  plants,  being  careful  not  to 
disturb  perennials.  And  plant  a  dozen  good 
hyacinths,  fifty  crocus,  a  few  jonquils,  and  a  hundred 
snow-drops,  for  early  bloom  the  next  summer.  When 
severe  frosts  come,  cover  half  a  foot  of  coarse 
manure  over  your  boxes,  laying  down  under  its  pro¬ 
tection  your  hardy  climbers,  such  as  honeysuckles, 
clematis,  trumpet  flowers,  wistaria,  &c.,  if  you  have 
them,  or  else  mat  them  up  carefully  in  straw  or  old 
bass  mats. 

“Now  you  have  only  to  enjoy  your  flowers  in  the 
memory  of  the  past  summer,  or  in  anticipations  for 
the  future,  unless,  with  us,  you  would  have  flowers 
in  winter,  and  -will  devote  an  hour  each  day  to 
window  gardening,  or  study  with  us,  in  the  next 
chapter,  the  Wardian  Case.” 

The  Wardian  Case  is  very  fascinating  as  well  as 
useful  and  not  difficult  to  manage.  The  simple  fern 
glass  is  really  a  Wardian  Case,  as  the  idea  is  only  to 
protect  the  plants  from  the  varying  atmosphere  of  an 
ordinary  living  room.  Some  very  good  suggestions 
are  made  for  hanging  baskets  and  the  cultivation  of 
ivy.  If  we  had  space  for  more  quotations  we  should 
like  to  give  the  directions  for  hot-beds,  which  are 
simple,  clear  and  very  sensible.  A  chapter  on 
specimen  plants  and  how  to  grow  them,  and  one 
about  wild  spring  flowers  are  very  interesting. 


Soil  for  Grapes.— The  Ohio  Farmer  says  :  “  The 
Ohio  Bornological  Society  at  Toledo,  among  other 
things,  introduced  the  question  as  to  the  soil  on 
which  the  best  quality  of  grapes  were  grown.  There 
seemed  to  be  but  one  opinion,  and  that  was  t  hat  a 
strong,  clayey  soil,  or  one  of  loamy  clay  with  a  lime¬ 
stone  or  even  slaty  clay  subsoil,  produced  grapes 
much  heavier  in  must,  and  therefore  of  better 
quality,  than  any  kind  of  sand  or  alluvial  deposit. 
In  all  cases,  however,  under-drainage  was  spoken  of 
as  necessary  to  success  in  grape  growing.” 


Seeds  of  the  Cucurbitacece,  as  melons,  squashes, 
cucumbers,  &c.,  if  kept  several  years,  will  produce 
more  fruit  than  new  seed,  for  the  reason  that  they 
run  less  to  vine. 
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JUNE  IS  THE  TIME  TO  PRUNE  FRUIT  TREES, 

Eds.  Genesee  Farmer  : — Under  tlie  head  of 
“Farm  Work  for  February,”  in  the  last  February 
Number  of  the  Fa/rmer,  you  say  “prune  orchards.” 
In  the  March  Number  Mr.  Lyman  Balcom  asks  leave 
to  differ  with  you,  and  says  May  is  the  best  time  for 
trimming  fruit  trees. 

In  the  March  Number,  after  giving  Mr.  B’s  com¬ 
munication,  you  remark,  with  complimentary  ac¬ 
knowledgements  of  esteem  for  his  opinions,  that  you 
would  prune  both  apple  and  pear  trees  as  soon  as  all 
danger  of  severe  frosts  was  over. 

To  support  your  position,  you  quote  Barry’s 
Fruit  Garden,  as  saying  :  “  In  Western  New  York 
we  prune  apples,  pears  and  other  hardy  fruits  as  soon 
as  our  severe  frosts  are  over — say  the  latter  part  of 
February  and  beginning  of  March.  If  pruned 
sooner  the  ends  of  the  shoots  are  liable  to  be  injured, 
and  the  terminal  bud  so  weakened  as  not  to  fulfil  its 
purposes .” 

It  strikes  me  that  Mr.  Barry’s  reason  for  pruning 
in  February  and  March  is  very  indefinite  and  inappli¬ 
cable.  I  cannot  see  how,  if  he  means  the  ends  of 
the  shoots  and  the  terminal  bud,  that  are  loped  off, 
we  can  prime  at  any  time  and  not  injure  them.  If 
he  means  the  ends  of  the  shoots  and  the  terminal 
buds  which  are  left  on,  I  cannot  see  how  the  loping 
off  others  can  injure  or  affect  them.  I  can  under¬ 
stand  Mr.  Balcom  when  he  tells  us  he  can  saw  off 
limbs  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter  in  May  and 
they  will  grow  over  entirely  smooth  and  sound  in 
three  or  four  years ;  but  if  sawed  off  in  February, 
they  will  rot  holes  into  the  tree  and  n&oer  grow 
over. 

Mr.  Balcom  bears  testimony  to  these  facts  from 
personal  observation.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Barry  lays  down  a  rule  of  practice,  and  supports  it 
by  a  theory  so  vague  that  it  is  void  on  account  of 
ambiguity.  With  due  respect  for  such  authority  as 
Barry  and  the  editor  of  the  Genesee  Farmer,  with 
whom  I  seldom  find  an  opportunity  to  differ,  allow 
me  to  say  that  I  know,  from  observation  and  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  four  years  past,  directed  carefully  to  the 
determining  of  this  point,  that  Mr.  Balcom  is  very 
near  right,  and  you  are  quite  wrong. 

I  am  aware  at  what  disadvantage  I  place  myself 
when  I  undertake  to  controvert  such  authority,  and 
would  not  put  the  case  so  strongly  in  opposition  to 
common  practice,  had  I  not  in  every  instance,  where 
I  have  induced  any  one  to  try  pruning  in  June,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  gaining  their  acknowledgement  that  June 
is  the  time  to  prune  fruit  trees. 

Nor  would  I  venture  to  advocate  such  practice  up¬ 
on  my  own  experience  were  I  not  able  to  give  the 
best  reasons  for  it.  Such  as  cannot  be  gainsayed  or 
controverted. 


It  is  a  question  of  vital  importance  to  the  health 
and  durability  of  our  trees,  and  should  this  much 
find  favor  in  your  paper,  I  will  undertake,  in  the 
next,  to  give  my  reasons  for  pruning  in  June,  July 
and  August,  and  suggestions  as  to  why  and  how  we 
should  prune.  E.  D.  Wright. 

[We  hope  Mr.  Wright  will  favor  us  next  month  with 
the 'promised  article.  Any  comments  wo  may  have 
to  make  will  be  reserved  until  that  time.  We  may  say, 
however,  that  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  when  a 
shoot  is  cut  off  in  the  winter  and  severe  frosts  ensue, 
the  termenial  bud  (not,  of  course,  the  one  that  is  cut 
off,  but  the  one  which  we  cut  back  to)  is  more  liable 
to  injury  than  if  the  shoot  had  not  been  pruned. 
One  reason  of  this  is  that  when  the  shoot  is  cut  off 
the  pores  of  the  wood  are  deprived  of  their  cov¬ 
ering  of  bark  and  the  bud  is  more  exposed,  and 
consequently  more  liable  to  injury. — Eds.] 


TWO  NEW  ENGLISH  PEARS, 

The  London  Gardeners'  Chronicle  thus  alludes  to  two 
new  varieties  of  pears  :  “  One  of  them  is  the  British 
Queen,  raised  by  Mr.  Ingram,  of  Frogmore,  and  said 
to  be  a  seedling  from  the  Seckel  crossed  with  the 
Marie  Louise.  This  is  a  very  fine  looking  pear,  and 
as  good  as  it  looks  :  it  has  been  shown  on  one  or  two 
occasions,  and  has  invaribly  met  with  approval.  Tlie 
fruit  itself  is  large  and  pyramidal,  with  an  undulat¬ 
ing  surface,  and  smooth,  shining  golden  yellow  skin, 
here  and  there  freckled  with  patches  of  thin  cinna¬ 
mon  russet,  and  on  tlie  exposed  side  often  acquiring 
a  crimson  flush.  In  flavor  it  resembles  Marie  Louise, 
the  flesh  being  fine  grained  and  melting,  with  a  rich 
saccharine  juice,  and  fine  aroma.  As  an  autumn 
pear,  ripe  in  October  and  November,  this  has  few 
equals. 

“Another  to  which  we  especially  refer  is  the 
Autumn  Nelis,  a  variety  raised  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Graham, 
of  Crawford,  a  variety  of  remarkably  hardy  charac¬ 
ter,  and  so  compact  and  short-jointed  in  habit,  that 
the  branches  become  closely  set  ■with  spurs.  Indeed 
the  whole  habit  of  the  tree  especially  recommends  it 
for  culture  as  a  pyramid  either  out-doors  or  in  the 
orchard  house.  The  fruit  is  rather  above  medium 
size,  obovate-turbinate  in  the  outline,  almost  entirely 
russeted  on  a  surface  which  here  and  there  shows 
a  little  patch  of  greenish  yellow.  The  flesh  is  yel¬ 
lowish,  fine  grained,  and  melting,  with  abundance  of 
rich  aromatic  sugary  juice,  and  an  exquisite  flavor, 
which  has  been  compared  to  that  of  the  Winter 
Nelis.  The  ripening  season  is  October.  The  parent 
tree  of  this  variety  has  been  bearing  for  some  five  or 
six  years,  and  proves  to  be  most  prolific.  We  be¬ 
lieve  this  is  the  same  as  a  pear  Mr.  Graham  exhibited 
before  the  British  Pomological  Society  in  1858,  under 
the  name  of  Graham’s  Bergamot,  when  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  the  most  delicious  pears,  but  befone 
being  let  out  last  year  it  was  re-christened  Autumn 
Nelis. 

“  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  pears,  both  of 
which  have  had  first. class  certificates  from  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society’s  Fruit  Committee,  are  acquisi¬ 
tions  of  real  merit,  and  as  such  destined  along  with 
them  to  occupy  a  prominent  place  amonst  our  hardy 
desert  fruits.” 
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CHILDREN’S  FASHIONS, 

Thebe  is  no  such  thing  now  as  simplicity  in  the  dress 
of  children.  It  is  useless  to  say  that  there  ought  to  he. 
So  long  as  wealth  exists,  and  mothers,  who  are  proud 
erf  their  children,  just  so  long  will  taste  and  fancy  busy 
itself  in  preparing  for  them  elegant  and  beautiful,  if 
not  useful,  costumes. 

A  number  of  charming  variations  in  the  styles  for 
girls,  have  been  introduced  with  the  jackets,  which,  in 
their  graceful  and  fantastic  shapes  are  just  as  well 
adapted,  if  not  more  so,  to  misses,  as  to  their  mammas. 
Nothing  can  be  prettier,  for  a  little  girl,  than  a  skirt 
with  a  bodice-belt,  a  simple  chemisette,  and  short 
rounded  jacket,  trimmed  with  pendents  in  some  form 
or  other,  bows,  buttons  or  tassels. 

For  parties,  and  extreme  dress  occasions,  however, 
little  girls  follow,  in  many  respects,  the  fashions  of  the 
older  ones.  Light  tarlatanes  are  puffed  and  flounced, 
wreaths  are  worn,  and  the  dresses  often  looped-up  with 
flowers.  This  is  an  exaggeration  which  exceeds  the 
limits  of  good  taste.  A  white  dress,  simply  and  prettily 
made,  with  sash  and  6houlder-bows  of  wide  blue,  or 
rose  colored  ribbon,  is  the  most  becoming  party-dress 
for  a  child ;  at  any  rate,  until  she  reaches  the  age  of  ten 
of  twelve  years. 

Boys  are  less  afflicted  with  the  military  fever,  than 
formerly.  We  see  now  very  few  fancy  military  dresses 
on  little  boys,  in  the  street.  Their  clothes,  when  they 
get  out  of  frocks,  are  extremely  sensible.  They  are 
composed  of  suits ;  waist  and  trowsers  alike ;  made  in 
winter,  of  velvet  or  cloth,  and  trimmed  with  gilt  but¬ 
tons  ;  and  in  summer  of  linen  or  pique. 

The  jackets  of  still  older  boys  are  loose,  and  long, 
like  short  sacks,  and  their  over-garments,  altogether  in 
sack  style,  with,  perhaps,  the  addition  of  a  cape. 

Plaid  will  be  much  in  vogue  for  children  this  season, 
principally  as  a  trimming  for  their  hats,  and  all  sorts  of 
garments.  The  “Campbell,”  the  “Argyle,”  the 
“Stuart,”  and  the  “42d,”  are  the  favorite  patterns. 

Very  pretty  scarfs  are  netted  for  children,  in  colors, 
otr  in  white,  striped  with  one,  or  a  mixture  of  colors. 
Plaid  scarfs  are  also  very  fashionable. 

The  shape  of  children’s  hats  is  somewhat  different 
from  that  of  last  year,  the  brim  being  quite  narrow, 
and  frequently  rolling.  The  crown,  if  any  thing,  is  not 
quite  so  high,  and  often  forms  what  is  called  the 
“bell”  shape. 

Leghorns,  trimmed  with  tartan,  are  the  leading  spring 
style,  and  constitute  a  very  effective  combination. 
Pendent  balls  are  also  used,  and  very  fine  and  beautiful 
straw  trimming,  as  delicate  as  if  made  of  silk. 

Of  course  the  principal  part  of  the  trimming  is  always 
massed  towards  the  front,  and  it  is  still  elevated,  so  as 
to  give  a  look  of  distinction — which  enhances  the  charm 
of  the  always  attractive  “jockey.”  Strings  for  these 
hats  are  entirely  dispensed  with ;  they  are  invariably 
fastened  with  elastic,  passed  under  the  chin. — Demo- 
rests  Mirror  of  Fashion. 


The  Vegetable  Sttle. — You  know  (of  course  you 
know)  that  everything  Is  plaid  this  year;  bonnets, 
shawls,  petticoats,  dresses,  muffs,  cuffs,  boots,  gaiters, 
&c.  Even  gentlemen  are  wearing  plaid  trousers !  isn’t 
it  funny,  dear  ?  But  the  dresses  for  evening  and  dinner 
parties  were  delightful.  I  saw  a  salmon-colored  dress 
trimmed  with  green  peas,  and  another  flesh-colored 
evening  or  dinner-party  dress,  trimmed  with  onions, 
cauliflowers,  carrots  and  little  stalks  of  celery.  Vegeta- 
bles,  grass,  straw  and  hay  are  much  worn.  Caps  are 
still  very  high,  but  trimmed  with  radishes  and  onions 
for  young  married  ladies,  who  sometimes  wear  caps, 
and  onions  and  turnips  for  dowagers.  Young  ladies 
wear  much  grass  for  evening  parties,  with  heath  and 
groundsel,  which  has  a  very  good  effect.— Punch's  Let¬ 
ter  on  Fashions. 


A  Eukopean  Belle.— A  letter  from  the  continent, 
describing  the  Countess  of  Hatzfeldt,  proceeds :  “  She 
owns  more  Oriental  shawls  than  any  woman  in  Europe, 
and  more  jewels,  and  is  about  to  give  half  of  them  to 
her  daughter-in-law.  One  of  her  morning  dresses  is  a 
Turkish  fabric  of  silk  and  pure  gold ;  its  pattern,  small 
palm  leaves  enclosed  in  strips.  The  dress  is  so  heavy 
and  thick  that  it  will  literally  ‘  stand  alone.’  The  un¬ 
dersleeves  and  trimming  about  the  neck  are  of  gold 
lace,  and  it  is  negligently  fastened  at  the  waist  by  a 
golden  cord  and  tassel.  Another  morning  robe  is  of 
black  material,  resembling  hnoire  antique,  with  plain 
stripes  of  gold  en woven.”  It  is  mentioned  that  the 
countess’s  special  abhorence  is  an  embroidered  skirt, 
and  her  newest  dinner  dress  is  a  violet  velvet,  orna¬ 
mented  with  gold. 

The  Best  Soup. — Liebig  in  his  Researches  on  Food 
says :  “  When  one  pound  of  lean  beef,  free  from  fat,  in 
the  finely  chopped  state  in  which  it  is  used  for  beef 
sausages  or  mince-meat,  is  uniformly  mixed  with  its 
own  weight  of  cold  water,  slowly  heated  to  boiling, 
and  the  liquid,  after  boiling  briskly  for  a  minute  or 
two,  is  strained  through  a  towel  from  the  coagulated 
albumen  and  the  fibrine,  now  become  hard  and  horny, 
we  obtain  an  equal  weight  of  the  most  aromatic  soup, 
of  such  strength  as  can  not  be  obtained,  even  by  boil¬ 
ing  for  hours,  from  a  piece  of  flesh.  When  mixed  with 
salt  and  the  other  usual  additions  by  which  soup  is 
usually  seasoned,  and  tinged  somewhat  darker  by  means 
of  roasted  onions  or  burnt  sugar,  it  forms  the  very  best 
soup  which  can  in  any  way  be  prepared  from  one  pound 
of  flesh.”  _  _ 

Corn  Bread. — (St.  Charles  Hotel.) — One  pint  of 
corn-meal,  one  pint  of  sour  milk  or  buttermilk,  two 
eggs  well  beaten,  and  a  tablespoonful  of  melted  butter. 
Dissolve  a  teaspoonful  of  soda  in  some  of  the  milk  and 
add  it  the  last  thing.  Sweet  milk  can  be  used,  but  then 
two  teaspoonfuls  of  cream-tartar  must  be  mixed  with 
the  meal.  _ 

Baked  Indian  Pudding. — Three  pints  of  scalded 
milk ;  6tir  into  the  milk  while  hot  seven  tablespoonfuls 
of  meal ;  let  it  stand  until  cold ;  add  four  eggs,  and 
bake  four  hours.  Serve  with  sauce. 
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The  wild,  sweet  water,  as  it  flows — 

The  winds,  that  kiss  me  as  they  pass— 

The  starry  shadow  of  the  rose 
Sitting  beside  her  on  the  grass — 

The  daffodilly,  trying  to  bless 
With  better  light  the  beauteous  air— 

The  lily,  wearing  the  white  dress 
Of  sanctuary,  to  be  more  fair — 

The  lithe-armed,  dainty-fingered  brier. 

That  in  the  woods,  60  dim  and  drear, 

Lights  up  betimes  her  tender  fire 
r.  To  soothe  the  home-sick  pioneer — 

The  moth,  his  brown  sails  balancing, 

Along  the  stubble  crisp  and  dry — 

The  ground  flower,  with  a  blood-red  ring 
On  either  hand — the  pewet’s  cry — 

The  friendly  robin’s  gracious  note — 

The  hills,  with  curious  weeds  o’errun — 

The  althea,  with  her  curious  coat, 

Tricked  out  to  please  the  wearied  sun — 

The  dandelion,  whose  golden  shape 
Is  set  before  the  rustic’s  plow — 

The  hum  of  insects  in  the  air, 

The  blooming  bush — the  withered  bough— 

The  coming  on  of  eve — the  springs 
Of  day-break,  soft  and  silver  bright — 

The  frost,  that  with  rough,  rugged  wings 
Blows  down  the  cankered  buds — the  white, 

Long  drifts  of  winter  snow — the  heat 
Of  August,  falling  still  and  wide — 

Broad  corn-fields— one  chance  stalk  of  wheat, 
Standing  with  bright  head  hung  aside — 

All  things,  my  darling,  all  things  seem 
In  some  strange  way  to  speak  of  thee ; 

BTothing  is  half  so  much  a  dream, 

Nothing  so  much  reality — 

Mv  soul  to  thine  is  dutiful, 

In  all  its  pleasures,  all  its  care ; 

0  most  beloved !  most  beautiful ! 

I  miss,  and  find  thee  everywhere ! 

[Atlantic  Monthly. 


Vitality  of  Fishes. — Although  the  constitutions  of 
fish  are  in  some  cases  influenced  by  the  temperature  of 
the  element  they  inhabit,  and  a  few  degrees  abore  or 
below  a  certain  temperature  will  drive  them  to  seek 
other  positions,  yet  in  many  cases,  they  are  not  so  in¬ 
fluenced.  The  fact  is  well  authenticated,  that  certain 
species  can  bear  the  test  of  being  frozen  in  solid  ice, 
and,  on  being  gradually  thawed,  will  regain  their  for¬ 
mer  signs  of  vitality ;  while  others  have  been  observed 
swimming  about  in  hot  springs  at  Manilla  and  in  Bar¬ 
bary,  in  water  of  a  temperature  of  from  172°  to  185° ; 
and  a  species  of  silurus,  according  to  Humboldt,  was 
'observed  by  him  thrown  up  alive  with  the  heated 
waters  of  a  South  American  volcano,  which  were  proved 
to  be  of  a  temperature  of  210°,  or  within  2°  of  the  boil¬ 
ing  point. — Technologist. 


One  of  the  happiest  witticisms  on  record  is  related 
by  the  Boston  correspondent  of  the  Cincinnati  Gazette: 
“I  heard  the  other  day  of  a  bon  mot  made  by  Longfel¬ 
low,  the  poet.  Toung  Mr.  Longworth,  from  your  city, 
being  introduced  to  him,  some  one  present  remarked 
upon  the  similarity  of  the  first  syllable  of  the  two 
names.  ‘Yes,’  said  the  poet,  ‘but  in  this  easel  fear 
Pope’s  line  will  apply : 

‘  Worth  makes  the  man,  and  want  of  it  the  fellow.' ” 


At  a  recent  temperance  meeting  in  Scotland  a  con¬ 
vert  got  up  to  speak.  “My  friends,”  said  he,  “three 
months  ago  I  signed  the  pledge.  [Cheers.]  In  a  month 
afterward,  my  friends,  I  had  a  sovereign  in  my  pocket, 
a  thing  I  never  had  before.  [Loud  cheers.]  In  another 
month,  my  friends,  I  had  a  good  coat  on  my  back,  a 
thing  I  never  had  before.  [Cheers  much  louder.]  A 
fortnight  after  that,  my  friends,  I  bought  a  coffin,  be¬ 
cause  I  felt  pretty  certain  that  if  I  kept  the  pledge 
another  fortnight  I  should  want  one.”  [No  cheers.] 


Dates  and  Facts. — Dates  have  been  called  the  eyes 
of  history.  In  the  following  instance  they  enable  us  to 
see  a  curious  fraud.  At  Milan  lately,  a  preacher,  in 
describing  the  Day  of  Judgment,  said:  “And  St.  Je¬ 
rome,  that  great  saint,  used  also  to  read  profane  books 
in  his  youth ;  but  having  one  day  visited  the  Vatican, 
and  seen  the  terrible  ‘Last  Judgment’  painted  by 
Raphael,  he  fled  from  Rome,  and  concealed  himself  in 
a  cavern,  to  strike  his  bosom  with  a  stone !”  St.  Je¬ 
rome  was  born  in  the  year  331,  and  Raphael  in  1433. 


Among  Hone’s  works,  there  is  this  capital  rhymed 
advice  to  the  agriculturists  of  the  date  of  1772 : 

Man,  to  the  plow ; 

W ife,  to  the  cow ; 

Girl,  to  the  sow ; 

Boy,  to  the  mow; 

And  your  rents  will  be  netted. 

Punch  had  sometime  since  the  following  travesty  on 
this  old  rhyme,  which  is  quite  as  pointed  as  the  origi¬ 
nal  ; 

Man,  tally-ho! 

Miss,  piano ; 

Wife,  silk  and  satin; 

Boy,  Greek  and  Latin : 

And  you’ll  be  Gazetted. 

Dr.  Marsh  says  the  best  cure  for  hysterics  is  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  servant  girl.  In  his  opinion  there  is  nothing 
like  flying  around  to  keep  the  nervous  system  from 
being  unstrung.  Some  women  think  they  want  a 
physician  when  they  need  a  scrubbing  brush. 


ON  A  WOMAN  WHO  HAD  AN  ISSUE  IN  HER  LEG. 
Here  lieth  Margaret,  otherwise  Meg, 

Who  died  without  issue,  save  one  in  her  leg. 

Strange  woman  was  she,  and  exceedingly  cunning. 

For  while  one  leg  stood  still  the  other  kept  running. 

[. Author  supposed  to  be  Shakspeare. 


That  man  was  deeply,  nay  terribly  in  earnest,  whose 
coat  of  arms  is  a  pick-axe,  and  under  it  the  motto: 
“  Either  1  will  find  a  way  or  I  will  make  one.” 


You  may  wish  to  get  a  wife  without  a  failing,  but 
what  if  the  lady,  after  you  find  her,  happens  to  be  in 
want  of  a  husband  of  the  same  character  ? 

A  Kentucky  schoolmaster  wrote  and  posted  up  the 
following :  “No  swarin,  cursin,  or  runnin  abwt  lose,  or 
hollerin  in  this  scul.” 

Buy  fair,  sell  fair,  and  love  the  fair.  By  so  doing  you 
will  stand  a  fair  chance  of  leading  a  fair  life. 

A  New  Sign  for  a  tavern  has  recently  been  invented : 
Dewdrop  Inn  (do  drop  in.) 
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Notes  on  tke  Weather  from  February  1 4th  to 
March  15  th,  1864. 


As  both  halves  of  February  gave  us  [temperature 
above  the  general  average,  the  first  half  being  30.2°  or 
4°  above  the  average,  the  mean  of  the  month  was  28.5° 
or  2.2°  in  excess  of  the  general  mean.  This  half  in 
1837,  was  12° ;  in  1843  was  17° ;  1847  was  23 ;  1858  was 
19° ;  and  three  times  above  36°.  The  range  of  the 
monthly  mean  has  been  between  17.0°  in  1843,  and  33.6° 
in  1857.  On  the  16th  to  the  19th  was  a  cold  period,  be¬ 
low  zero  on  three  mornings,  and  on  two  of  them  2®  be¬ 
low. 

Water  fell  in  the  month  only  1-18  inch ;  small  amount 
— on  the  whole  a  pleasant  month. 

At  Chicago  on  the  16th,  7®  below  ;  Muscatine  9®  be¬ 
low  ;  Milwaukee  10®  below  ;  Salt  Lake  30°,  and  Port¬ 
land,  Me.,  84°,  as  the  cold  was  moving  from  the  west  to 
east. 

March — Began  and  continued  to  be  in  this  half 
pleasant,  and  above  the  average  temperature.  The 
mean  was  34°,  or  4°  above  the  general  average.  The 
coldest  morning  was  20°  on  the  3d,  and  the  warmest 
noon  57°  on  the  4th.  This  too,  was  the  hottest  day, 
45.7®,  and  only  one  other  day  above  37°. 

The  water  of  this  half  is  above  2  inches,  and  on  the 
9th  to  the  12th  there  fell  1-42  inch.  This  is  a  great  rain, 
and  the  earth  swallowed  the  greatest  part  of  it. 

The  mean  heat  of  the  first  half  of  March  has  ranged 
in  27  years,  from  19.3°  in  1856,  to  40.2°  in  1854.  Pros¬ 
pects  for  spring  vegetation  are  as  promising  as  usual. 

The  predictions  of  a  severe  winter  have  passed  in  a 
very  pleasant  one. 


The  Genesee  Farmer  Advertisements. 

Our  advertising  columns  this  month  are  more  than 
usually  filled  with  the  announcements  of  our  business 
friends.  It  is  our  aim  to  make  every  department  of  the 
paper  interesting  and  useful  to  the  intelligent  practical 
farmer  and  horticulturist.  We  have  rejected  several 
advertisements  that  were  of  a  doubtful  character  Our 
circulation  the  present  year  is  nearly  or  quite  double 
what  it  was  last  year,  while  our  rates  have  not  been  in¬ 
creased.  This  fact  may  account  in  part  for  our  large 
advertising  patronage,  and  another  reason  may  be 
found  in  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country,  and 
especially  among  farmers.  The  high  price  of  labor, 
too,  will  compel  us  all  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  me¬ 
chanical  inventions  for  facilitating  the  work  on  our 
farms.  Read  over  the  advertisements.  You  will  find 
many  good  things  there  alluded  to,  of  which  you  can 
ascertain  more  particulars  by  writing  for  a  circular, 
&c.  Write  before  the  busy  season  commences. 


Tlie  Markets. 


We  are  compelled  to  omit  our  usual  market  report. 
There  have  been  few  changes  in  prices  since  last  month. 
Clover  seed  is  somewhat  lower,  owing  to  the  falling  off 
in  the  demand  for  shipments  abroad.  It  sells  for  $7.50 
in  this  city.  Timothy  seed  $3.00@$3.25.  Corn,  oats 
and  barley  are  a  trifle  lower.  Beans  have  ad¬ 
vanced  25  cents  a  bushel.  Eggs  bring  20  cents  per 
dozen.  Though  beef  cattle  are  lower  in  New  York, 
they  still  bring  6  cents  per  lb.  live  weight  in  this  city. 
Sheep,  and  especially  pelts,  are  lower. 

In  England  prices  have  again  declined,  but  are  a  shade 
higher  in  France.  The  Danish  question  is  likely  to  be 
settled  without  involving  the  western  powers  in  a  gene¬ 
ral  war. 

The  passage  of  the  “  gold  bill  ”  by  Congress  has  not, 
as  yet,  had  any  effect  in  reducing  the  premium  on  gold 
and  sterling  exchange.  Gold  is  now  (March  23d)  64 
per  cent  premium.  This  time  last  year  it  was  140.  The 
issue  of  the  new  interest  bearing  legal  tender  notes  has 
a  tendency  to  expand  the  currency,  put  up  prices  and 
increase  the  premium  on  gold. 


Cask  Prizes. 

The  competition  for  our  Cash  Prizes  this  year  has 
resulted  as  follows : 


I.  W.  Briggs,  West  Macedon,  N.  Y., . 349 _ $50.00 

Chas.  S.  Campbell,  Irondequoit,  N.  Y., . 106 _  30.00 

Thos.  Traganza,  Euclid,  N.  Y .  79. . . .  20.00 

Michael  Ritter,  Manchester,  Md., .  43 _  15.00 

Benjamin  Miller.  Espy,  Pa., .  45....  10.00 

M.  B.  Snyder,  Brighton,  Iowa, .  44 _  5.00 

J.  Cuppage,  Orillia,  C.  W., .  43 _  4.00 

John  S.  Shattuck,  Aurora,  Ind., . 42 _  3.00 


Our  friends  have  done  better  this  year  than  last,  al¬ 
though  the  highest  prize  is  taken  by  a  smaller  club. 
Those  of  our  agent-friends  who  have  not  had  their 
specific  premiums,  will  oblige  us  by  notifying  us  of  the 
fact,  when  they  shall  be  forwarded  at  once. 

- •  - 

Our  Prize  Packages  of  Seeds. 

Our  packages  of  seeds  are  now  ready,  and  will  be 
forwarded  to  those  entitled  to  them  as  rapidly  as  possi¬ 
ble.  We  think  they  will  give  good  satisfaction.  They 
contain  twenty  varieties  of  flower  and  vegetable  seeds — 
certainly  a  liberal  “  dollar’s  worth  1” 

These  packages  of  seeds  are  sent  to  all  our  friends 
who  get  up  a  club  of  sixteen  subscribers  to  the  Farmer 
at  50  cents  each ;  and  in  addition  to  this  liberal  prize,  we 
also  send  an  extra  copy  of  the  Farmer  and  Rural  Annual 
for  1864,  free  !  There  is  yet  abundant  time  for  any  of 
our  subscribers  to  get  up  a  club  and  secure  these  seeds. 


Adlrondac  Grape. 

In  the  advertisement  of  this  grape  in  the  last  number 
of  the  Farmer  the  printer  made  a  mistake  in  the 
amount  of  discount  allowed.  It  should  be  20  per  cent., 
(not  30,)  to  dealers  on  bills  of  $50  and  over.  The  adver¬ 
tisement  in  this  nujnber  of  the  Farmer  is  correct.  The 
mistake  was  made  in  this  office,  and  we  regret  that  Mr. 
Bailey  should  have  suffered  any  inconvenience  in  conse- 
j  quence. 
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Inquiries  and  Answers. 

I  wish  to  boy  a  reaping  and  mowing  machine  the 
coming  season.  Who  manufactures  the  best  ?— R.  S., 
Royalton ,  N.  7. 

This  is  a  question  we  cannot  answer.  There  are  so 
many  excellent  machines  that  it  is  impossible  to  say 
which  is  best  for  all  purposes.  The  best  we  can  do  is 
to  give  you  the  names  of  some  of  the  principal  manu¬ 
facturers  of  reapers  and  mowers  in  the  United  States  : 


P.  Manny,  Freeport,  Ill. 
McCormick  Bros.,  Chico 


icago, 


Ill. 


Adriance,  Platt  &  Co.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
D.  M.  Osborne  &  Co.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 
Warder  &  Child,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
Seymour,  Morgan  &  Co.,  Brockport,  N.  Y. 
Walter  A.  Wood,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 

C.  Audman  &  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio. 

R.  L.  Howard,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Book  Notices. 

HILLARD’S  PRIMARY  READERS— First,  Second  and  Third. 
Boston :  Brewer  &  Tileston. 

HILLARD’S  INTERMEDIATE  READER.  Boston :  Brewer  & 
Tileston. 

HILLARD’S  FOURTH,  FIFTH  AND  SIXTH  READERS. 
Second  Series.  Boston :  Brewer  &  Tileston. 

This  series  of  Readers  seem  well  fitted  for  their  purpose.  The 
Primary  Readers  commence  with  A,  B,  C,  and  the  most  advanced 
one  has  at  the  end  of  each  reading  lesson  the  new  and  more  diffi¬ 
cult  words  selected  for  spelling.  The  Intermediate  Reader  has  an 
introduction  containing  lessons  in  Articulation,  Pronunciation 
and  Inflection.  In  this,  as  well  as  in  the  Fourth  Reader,  the  next 
in  the  series,  the  spelling  lessons  are  continued,  and  with  them 
are  definitions  of  a  great  number  of  words.  The  Fifth  and  Sixth 
Readers  are  for  the  use  of  more  advanced  classes,  and  the  selec¬ 
tions,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  are  good. 

BLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE. 


Will  some  person  help  me  by  giving  his  advice 
through  the  columns  of  the  Farmer ,  or  by  letter,  (for 
which  I  am  willing  to  pay,)  how  to  break  a  road 
horse  that  has  the  bad  habit  of  not  standing  long 
enough,  after  being  unhitched,  for  a  person  to  get  into 
a  buggy,  and  if  you  succeed  in  getting  in,  she  will  start 
with  fury  for  a  run,  and  if  you  do  not  let  her  go  just 
to  suit  her,  she  will  get  mad  and  baulk,  or  jam  about 
dangerously,  (never  kicks.)  At  all  other  times  perfectly 
gentle  and  true  to  go,  but  this  bad  habit  makes  her 
almost  worthless  for  me.  As  she  is  a  valuable  animal, 
I  do  not  wish  to  dispose  of  her.  Any  information  how 
to  manage  her  will  be  thankfully  received.— J.  W. 
Brady,  Lockport ,  N.  T.  _ 

Can  you  give  any  certain  or  even  probable  remedy 
for  the  gooseberry  green  worm.  They  are  destroying 
our  gooseberries,  and  then  attacking,  with  a  prospect 
of  demolishing,  our  currents.  Bisecting  a  few  hundred 
with  scissors  does  not  even  thin  them. — S.  B.  Peck, 
Muskegon,  Mich. 


The  February  number  of  this  valuable  periodical  is  on  our 
table.  The  contents  are,  as  usual,  most  interesting.  We  know 
of  no  other  monthly  that  excels  it  in  the  talent  of  its  contribu¬ 
tors,  or  in  the  value  and  interest  of  its  articles.  The  American 
public  owe  a  great  debt  to  Leonard,  Scott  &  Co.  for  their  reprints 
of  Blackwood  and  the  Quarterlies. 

CUD  JO’S  CAYE.  By  the  author  of  the  “  Drummer  Boy.” 

This  is  a  story  of  the  war,  and  all  who  have  read  the  “  Drum¬ 
mer  Boy”  will  be  interested  in  this.  It  has  rather  too  much,  per¬ 
haps,  of  the  sensational  in  its  incidents ;  but  then,  while  we  live 
at  the  North,  with  only  the  distant  sound  of  war  in  our  ears,  vac 
are  hardly  fair  judges  of  the  incidents  that  might  occur  to  those 
who,  like  the  hero  and  heroine  in  this  work,  were  driven  from 
their  homes  into  caves  by  the  remorseless  people  who  flooded 
East  Tennessee  and  made  it  death  to  love  the  old  Union. 


Special  Notices. 


Can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  get  an  Italian  Queen 
Bee,  with  a  few  workers,  and  the  price. — T.  T.  Savehet, 

Cambridge,  Ohio. 


Wliite  Willow  for  Give  Fencing:. 

Henry  D.  Emery,  Editor  of  the  Prairie  Farmer , 
writing  about  the  regions  of  Lee  and  Ogle  counties. 


A  Good  Sliortliorn  Bull  for  Sale. 

T.  L.  Harison,  Esq.,  of  Morley,  St.  Lawrence  county, 
N.  Y.,  offers  to  sell  his  well-known  Shorthorn  bull 
“Hotspur.”  He  won  the  first  prize  and  sweepstakes 
medal  at  the  New  York  State  Fair  at  Watertown 
in  1861,  as  a  yearling ;  at  Rochester,  in  1862,  he  won 
the  second  prize  as  a  two-year  old,  (Mr.  Sheldon’s 
“Oxford  Lad”  winning  the  first  prize  and  sweep- 
stakes  medal.)  At  Utica,  1863,  “Hotspur”  won  the 
first  prize  in  the  class  of  aged  bulls,  no  sweep¬ 
stakes  prize  being  offered.  He  is  in  high  health,  vigor 
and  condition.  It  is  not  often  that  those  in  want  of  a 
good  bull  meet  with  such  a  chance. 


We  refer  those  in  want  of  a  good  farm  to  the  adver¬ 
tisement  of  Thomas  Weeks  of  Rathbun,  Wis.  Mr. 
Weeks  sends  us  a  full  description  of  his  farm,  together 
with  a  statement  of  his  crops  last  year,  &c.  He  is  in¬ 
duced  to  sell  from  the  fact  that  he  has  fallen  heir  to  a 
considerable  property  in  England.  He  will  sell  at  a 
great  bargain.  Write  to  him  at  Rathbun,  Sheboygan 
Co.,  Wis.,  for  particulars. 

- - 

The  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  at  its 
Annual  Meeting,  awarded  to  E.  Ware  Sylvester  the  So¬ 
ciety’s  Silver  Medal  for  specimens  of  Oporto  wine. 


says : 

“  Here  I  found  the  representations  I  had  heard,  fully  realized  in 
long  lines  of  the  Willow  in  the  fence  row,  in  all  the  freshness  of 
their  full  summer  habit.  I  observed  them  growing  on  a  variety 
of  soils,  both  wet  and  dry ;  and  where  care  and  attention  had 
been  bestowed  on  them  they  presented  a  beautiful  sight  in  con¬ 
trast  to  the  broad  stretch  of  prairie  surrounding,  without  a  tree 
or  shrub.  For  miles  scarcely  a  cutting  had  failed  to  grow,  even 
when  planted  but  six  inches  apart.  I  have  since  visited  these  re¬ 
gions,  considerably  extending  my  observations,  and  more  care¬ 
fully  examined  them  in  all  stages  of  growth,  from  one  year  up  to 
eleven,  and  find  they  do  not  die  out  by  reason  of  close  planting, 
but  retain  their  uniform  size  and  growth  with  wonderful  regular¬ 
ity.  In  no  case  did  I  observe  a  sprout  thrown  up  from  the  roots 
when  broken  by  the  plow  or  otherwise  in  cultivating  the  ground 
nearly  up  to  the  fence  row.  The  tree  seems  perfectly  hardy, 
thriving  upon  both  wet  and  dry  ground,  and  stands  the  hardest 
winters  uninjured.  To  sum  it  all  up,  it  is  cheap,  hardy,  adapted 
to  wet  and  dry  soils,  does  not  sprout  from  the  roots,  will  stand  se¬ 
vere  pruning,  bears  close  planting,  and  with  proper  training  and 
care  will  make  an  efficient  barrier  to  stock  in  a  very  short  time. 

“  W%  think  that  if  some  of  those  chronic  croakers,  who  are  so 
constantly  taking  the  opposite  position,  would  be  honest  enough 
to  make  a  personal  examination  of  the  evidence  so  easily  reached, 
before  they  so  fully  condemn  the  thing,  their  opinions  would  be 
entitled  to  much  more  weight  than  all  their  abstract  reasonings, 
wise  hints  and  prophesies  concerning  the  future  of  the  Willow.” 

M.  L.  Dunlap,  Editor  of  the  Illinois  Farmer ,  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  Willow,  writes  as  follows : 
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“  Its  adaptation  to  soils,  whether  wet  or  dry,  its  hardiness  un¬ 
der  any  exposure,  its  rapid  growth  and  the  small  cost  of  making 
a  fence  out  of  it.  places  it  among  the  prime  necessities  of  the 
farm.  The  plants  had  of  you  last  spring  are  making  rapid 
growth,  and  this  fall  I  6hall  fit  the  ground  for  oyer  a  mile  of  in¬ 
side  fence.  My  outside  fences,  as  you  know,  are  of  Osage.  Two 
reasons  induce  me  to  prefer  the  Willow :  1st,  That  I  can  have  a 
uniform  fence  without  breaks  in  the  low  land,  as  is  the  case  in 
low  places  with  the  Osage  t  2d,  the  cheapness.  I  intend  to  let 
my  fence  grow  to  its  full  hight,  but  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  cutting  it  back,  as  it  will  thicken  up  and  not  kill  out  by 
this  treatment,” 

Mr.  M.  C.  Weld,  the  Associate  Editor  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist ,  gives  the  following  testimony : 

“  My  visit  to  Ogle  county,  Ill.,  was  in  company  with  gentlemen 
intimately  familiar  with  the  agriculture  of  the  prairies,  with  the 
soils  and  seasons,  the  crops  and  modes  of  culture.  Wo  traveled 
many  miles,  and  examined  a  large  number  of  localities  where  the 
Willow  fences  are  in  use.  Wo  found  a  few  hundred  yards  of 
fence  eleven  years  old,  the  first  planted  in  this  county  or  State; 
some  also  on  the  same  farm,  set  during  the  immediate  subse¬ 
quent  years — but  of  fences  planted  within  the  past  four  or  five 
years,  particularly  that  one,  two  and  three  years  old,  we  saw 
miles  upon  miles,  throughout  this  entire  region.  Thus  the  con¬ 
viction  comes  to  my  own  mind,  that  where  it  is  best  known  tho 
Willow  is  most  highly  esteemed.” 

From  the  highly  creditable  recommendations  of  the  White 
Willow  for  hedging  given  above,  and  the  testimony  of  many 
others  of  like  tenor  in  our  possession,  we  trust  that  some  of  our 
farmers  will  give  it  a  fair  trial.  Cuttings  can  be  ordered  of  E.  S. 
PIKE,  Esq.,  of  Painesville,  Ohio,  a  responsible  gentleman,  who 
warrants  his  cuttings  genuine  and  vigorous. 


Tlie  Remarkable  Properties  of  Brown’s  Bron¬ 
chial  Troches  have  been  thoroughly  tested  since  first  introduced. 
The  demand  for  them  has  steadily  increased,  and  purely  upon 
their  own  merits,  they  have  found  favor  with  those,  who,  from 
Pulmonary,  Bronchial  or  Asthmatic  complaints  require  them. 
For  Coughs,  Colds,  Bronchitis,  Asthma  and  Influenza,  they  are 
entirely  efficacious,  removing  all  obstructions,  and  increasing;  at 
once  the  power  and  flexibility  of  the  voice. 


AD  VERTS  SEME  NTS. 


A  few  short  advertisements  of  interest  to  farmers — and  only 
such — will  be  inserted  in  the  Genesee  Farmer  at  twenty-five 
cents  a  line,  or  $2.60  per  square,  or  $25  per  column,  each  insertion, 
payable  in  advance. 


THE  GENESEE  FARMER: 

A  MONTHLY  JOURNAL  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  HORTICULTURE. 

Published  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  by 

JOSEPH  HARRIS. 

Terms — Invariably  in  Advance — Seventy-five  cents  a  year ; 
six  copies  for  Three  Dollars,  (only  fifty  cents  each.) 

Subscription  money  may  be  sent  at  our  risk.  Address 

JOSEPH  HARRIS,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


SALESMAN  WANTED— Address  Franklin  Sewing  Ma¬ 
chine  Co.,  Boston  Mass.  feb3t 


WMte  or  Hedge  Willow  for  Sale. 

CUTTINGS  of  this  superior  live  fence  plant,  of  suitable 
length,  at  $1  per  100  or  $5  per  1000.  Warranted  true  Salix 
alba.  mh  D.  S.  HEFFRON,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


CRAPE  VINES,  CRANBERRY  PLANTS,  &c 

THE  CONCORD  GRAPE — Fine  plants  one  and  two  years  old. 
Grapes  and  Trees  in  pots  for  orchard  house  culture  culture. 
Nursery  and  Green-house  Stock. 

Fine  Dwarf  and  Standard  Pear  Trees. 

Superior  Cultivated  Bell  and  Ciierrt  Cranberry  Plants. 
The  Cranbeeky  Culturist,  postpaid  for  seven  red  stamps. 

WM.  H.  STARR,  East  New  London  Nurseries, 
aplt  New  London,  Conn, 


Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches. 

“  I  have  never  changed  my  mind  respecting  them  from  the 
fret,  excepting  to  think  yet  better  of  that  which  I  began  think¬ 
ing  well  of."  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

“  The  Troches  are  a  staff  of  life  to  me." 

Prof.  Edward  North, 

Press.  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 
u  For  Throat  Troubles  they  are  a  specific .” 

N.  P.  Willis. 

“  Too  favorably  known  to  need  commendation" 

Hon.  Charles  A.  Phelps, 

Press.  Mass.  Senate. 

**  Contain  no  Opium,  nor  anything  injurious." 

Dr.  A.  A.  Hayes,  Chemist,  Boston. 
aAn  elegant  combination  for  Coughs." 

Dr.  G.  F.  Bigelow,  Boston. 

“  I  recommend  their  use  to  Public  Speakers." 

Rev.  E.  H.  Chapin. 

“  Most  salutary  relief  in  Bronchitis." 

Rev.  S.  Seigfeied,  Morristown,  Ohio. 

“  Very  beneficial  whm  suffering  from  Colds." 

.  Rev.  S.  J.  P.  Anderson,  St.  Louis. 
u  Almost  instant  relief  in  the  distressing  labor  of  breathing 
peculiar  to  Asthma." 

Rev.  A.  C.  Eggleston,  New  York. 

“  They  have  suited  my  case  exactly ,  relieving  my  throat  so 
that  I  could  sing  with  ease."  T.  Duchabme, 

Chorister  French  Parish  Church,  Montreal. 
As  there  are  imitations,  be  sure  to  obtain  the  genuine. 


ADIRONDAC  CRAPE  VINES. 

FOR  SALE  by  tbe  single  one  or  hundred,  and  every  plant 
'WARRANTED  GENUINE. 

Circulars  sent  free.  Single  Vines  sent  by  mail  postage  paid. 
Price — 1  year  old,  $2.  1  year  old  extra,  $3. 

2  years  old,  4.  2  years  old  “  5. 

Fine  plants  Iona,  Israella,  Allen’s  Hybrid,  Delaware,  &c.,  Ac. 
Address  aplt  J.  W.  CONE,  Norfolk,  CL 


PREMIUM  CHESTER  WHITE  PICS. 

PEOGENY  OF  HOGS  that  have  taken  State  and  United 
State  Premiums  sent  by  express  to  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Cuba  and  South  America,  in  pairs,  not  akin. 
Address  N.  P.  BOYER  &  CO^ 

mh  Coatesville,  Chester  county.  Penn. 


SEEDS  FOR  SALE. 

ARDEN  AND  FIELD  SEEDS— Fresii  and  Reliable,  and 
VJT  the  Best  that  can  be  obtained  from  foreign  and  domestic 
sources,  for  sale  by  E.  H.  REEVES  &  CO., 

Agricultural  Warehouse,  1S5  Water  st,  New  York. 
Catalogues  sent  on  application.  aplt 


PRATT’S  LONG  ISLAND  SEED  DRILL. 

TDRICE,  $7.00.  For  sale  by 

JL  E.  H.  REEVES  &  CO., 

Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Seed  Store, 
185  Water  st,  New  York. 
Send  for  Circular.  aplt 


CHEAP  APPLE  TREES. 

ABOUT  80,000  first  class  4-year  old  Apple  Trees  will  he  sold 
very  cheap  to  clear  the  grounds.  Also,  bearing  vines  of 
the  Isabella,  Hartford  Prolifio  and  Concord. 
mh2t  A.  M.  WILLIAMS,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


rpHE  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  CRANBERRY 

JL  is  much  more'  easy  and  successful  in  the  common  dry  soil 
of  private  gardens,  market  gardens,  or  in  field  culture,  than  in 
the  usual  clumsy  way  in  bogs  and  meadows.  The  yield  last  sea¬ 
son,  in  my  method  of  culture,  was  over  400  bushels  per  acre. 
Explicit  directions  for  cultivation,  with  price  of  Cranberry 
Plants  and  all  other  usefal  and  ornamental  Trees,  Plants  and 
Shrubs,  will  be  sent  by  mail.  B.  M.  WATSON, 

feb3t  Old  Colony  Nurseries,  Plymouth,  Mass. 


rpREES  AND  PLANTS  OF  ALL  KINDS— Decidu- 
I  ous  and  Evergreen ;  Fruit  and  Ornamental  in  all  6izes,  at 
low  rates.  Purchasers  should  send  for  new  Priced  List  for  1S64, 
before  purchasing  elsewhere.  Carriage  paid  to  Boston,  Newport, 
and  New  York.  B.  M.  WATSON. 

feb3t  Old  Colony  Nurseries,  Plymouth,  Mass. 


TO  INVENTORS  AND  PATENTEES— Inventions 
Examined  and  opinions  given  without  charge.  Patents  Ob¬ 
tained  ;  Patents  Re-issued  ;  Patents  Extended!  No  charge  for 
rejected  cases  unless  successful.  J.  FRASER  &  CO., 

Western  New  York  Patent  Agency, 
ap2t  Buffalo  and  Rochester,  N.  Y 


SILVER  MEDAL— The  OPORTO  WINE  received  the 
Silver  Medal  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Society.  Strong  Vines  at 
retail  $2  to  $4  per  dozen— very  cheap  by  the  1000.  Agents 
Wanted,  Address  E.  WARE  SYLVESTER, 

aplt  Lyons,  N.  Y. 
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Clioice  Garden  Seeds. 

AMONG-  the  new,  rare  or  very  desirable  vegetables  for  1864, 1 
would  invite  particular  attention  to  the  following :  Yoko¬ 
hama  Squash  (new,  from  Japan,)  White  Japanese  Melon,  Ward’s 
Nectar  Melon  (most  excellent,  very  prolific,)  Marblehead  Mam¬ 
moth  Drumhead  Cabbage  (the  largest  cabbage  in  the  world,) 
Mammoth  Squash  Seed,  grown  from  squashes  weighing  100  lbs.; 
Turban  Squash  ( best  of  all  Fall  squashes,)  Early  Paris  Cauli¬ 
flower  (very  early  and  very  reliable,)  Pierce’s  Cauliflower  (the 
standard  late  in  Boston  market,)  Waites’  New  Alma  Cauliflower 
(this  is  a  famous  new  English  variety.)  Each  of  the  above  25  cts. 
per  package.  Forty  Days’  Corn  (two  weeks  earlier  than  any  stand¬ 
ard  sort,)  Mexican  Sweet  Corn  (the  sweetest  of  all  corn,)  French 
Imperial  Cabbage  Lettuce  (I  rank  this  at  the  head  of  all  the  Cab¬ 
bage  Lettuces,)  "Boston  Curled  Lettuce  (most  elegant  of  all  varie¬ 
ties.)  Concord  Bean,  (new,  most  elegant,  very  desirable,)  Fejee 
Bean  (the  earliest  and  hardiest  of  all  Beans,)  Indian  Chief  Bean 
(the  best  string  bean,)  New  Jersey  Hybrid  Cucumber  (an  extra 
large  white  spined  variety,)  Scarlet  Chinese  Egg  Plant  (an  ele¬ 
gant  ornament,)  Lester’s  Perfected  Tomato  (very  large,  thick 
■meated,)  Upright  Tomato  (the  new  French  sort,)  Extra  Early 
York  Tomato  (very  early,  prolific,  of  good  market  size,)  Hubbard 
Squash  (seed  very  pure,)  Tom  Thumb  Pea  (very  early,  grows  10 
inches  high,  yields  finely,)  Golden  Sweet  Corn  (a  sweet  table  corn 
of  bright  golden  color,)  Brills’  Extra  Large  Purple  Egg  Plant, 
Stone-Mason  Cabbage  (the  best  of  all  winter  cabbage.  Each  of 
the  above  at  15  cts.  per  package,  35  cents  per  ounce. — My  Annual 
Circular,  now  ready,  contains  further  descriptions  of  each  of  the 
above,  and  a  list  of  over  200  varieties  of  fresh,  reliable  Garden 
Seeds,  many  of  which  are  of  my  own  raising.  Sent  gratis  to  all. 
As  the  original  introducer  of  the  Hubbard  Squash,  Marblehead 
Mammoth  and  Stone-Mason  Cabbages,  and  other  choice  vegeta¬ 
bles,  I  invite  the  patronage  of  the  public. 
ap2t  JAMES  J.  H.  GEEGOBY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


TICE  MEW  SQUASH! 

Tiae  Turban  or  Turk’s  Head  Squasli. 


SINCE  I  introduced  the  Hubbard  as  the  best  of  all  Winter 
Squashes,  I  have  been  seeking  for  the  public  a  first  class 
Squash  for  Pall  use.  After  spending  six  years  in  carefully 
testing  many  new  varieties,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  Turban  is  de¬ 
cidedly  the  best  of  all  Squashes  for  Fall  use.  It  is  very  dry,  very 
fine  grained  and  rich  flavored,  (the  Hubbard  has  little  or  no  flavor 
in  the  fall,  and  is  ths  thickest  meated  and  heaviest  in  proportion 
to  its  size  of  all  Squashes.  It  grows  to  a  good  size  for  family  use, 
yields  well,  and  is  most  excellent  either  i'or  the  table  or  for  pies. 
In  competition  with  all  other  varieties  my  Turban  received  the 
prize  for  quality  next  to  the  Hubbard  at  the  late  great  exhibition 
at  the  rooms  of  the  American  Agriculturist.  Eecommendations 
from  Seedsmen,  Editors  of  Agricultural  Papers,  Provision  Deal¬ 
ers  and  Farmers,  will  be  found  in  my  Circular,  which  will  be  sent 
gratis  on  application. 

Price  per  package  of  50  seeds — 25  cents ;  five  packages  for  $1. 
ap2t  JAMES  J.  H.  GEEGOEY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 
ROCHESTER  CENTRAL  NURSERIES. 

SEND  FOR  A  CATALOGUE 

AND 

SPECIAL  TEEMS  OF  SALE, 

AND 

ORDER  YOUR  TREES  DIRECT. 

Address  C.  W.  SEEL  YE, 

aptf  Eochester  Central  Nurseries,  Bochester,  N.  Y. 


IMPORTANT  TO  HORSE  OWNERS. 

Young’s  New  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Horse 

IS  NOW  BEADY.  This  work  is  well  written,  and  in  so  plain 
a  6tyle  that  any  person  can  successfully  treat  the  worst  dis¬ 
eases  that  the  horse  is  subject  to.  The  Eeceipts  contained  in  this 
work  have  alone  cost  the  publisher  many  hundred  dollars,  and 
should  fully  recommend  it  to  the  public.  Among  the  list  is  an 
infallible  remedy  for  the  Heaves ;  to  effectually  remove  King- 
Bones  and  Bone  Spavins ;  to  prevent  lameness  without  breaking 
the  skin ;  also,  a  certain  cure  for  Wind  Puffs,  Thoroughpins  or 
Blood  Spavins,  with  many  others  equally  as  important — making 
it  one  of  the  most  valuable  works  of  this  class  ever  published. — 
This  work  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  horse  owner.  Price, 
50  cents,  postpaid.  Address  CHAS.  H.  HEEEICK, 

aplt*  P.  O.  Box  2645,  Eochester,  N.  Y. 


TOBACCO  SEED. 

OE  the  benefit  of  those  that  wish  to  commence  the  culture 
of  Tobacco,  I  will  send  GOOD  seed  for  15  cents  per  packet. 
mh2t  JULIUS  BISING,  Southwick,  Mass. 


F 


Maryland  Farms  for  Sale. 

WE  have  for  sale  over  Two  Hundred  FAEMS  in  this  State, 
of  as  beautiful  and  productive  land  as  ever  the  sun  shone 
upon,  having  access  by  railroads,  steamboats  and  turnpikes. 

These  Farms,  in  many  instances,  can  be  bought  for  less  than 
the  improvements  upon  them  cost,  in  consequence  of  the  change 
from  slave  to  free  labor. 

As  Surveyors  we  have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  lands  of 
this  State.  Inquiries  by  letter  will  be  promptly  answered. 

E.  W.  TEMPLEMAN  A  CO.,  Beal  Estate  Brokers, 
ap3t   Baltimore  City,  Md. 


Reading  Nursery 

QUA  UAATY  Concord  Grape  Tines  grown  in  open  ground, 
layers,  $10  to  $15  per  100,  $100  per  1000;  1  to  3 
years,  transplanted  or  bearing  vines,  $15  to  $25  per  100. 

Diana,  Delaware,  Hartford  Prolific,  Creveling,  Allen’s  Hybrid, 
Ac.,  Eogers’  Hybrid,  various  numbers,  No.  19  layers,  $1  each,  $9 
per  doz. 

Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Fruit  Trees,  Strawberry  Plants. 
Send  for  Catalogue.  J.  W.  MANNING,  Heading,  Mass. 


WANTED. 


Professional  Men,  Farmers,  Teachers, 

and  other  intelligent  men,  to  sell 

^  HEADLEY’S 

History  of  the  Great  Rebellion 

in  each  Loyal  State  of  the  Union.  EXTEA  INDUCEMENTS 
OFFEBED.  Address  or  apply  to 

ap2t  HUELBUT,  SCEANTON  &  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

NANSEMOND 

Sweet  Potato  Plants. 

OF  BEST  QUALITY  during  May  and  June.  Put  up  safely 
to  carry  long  distances.  Price— 800,  $1,00;  1,000,  $2.50, 
5,000,  $11.00 ;  10,000,  $20,000.  This  variety  is  hardy  and  prolific, 
being  profitably  grown  44°  north.  Send  for  our  circular  contain¬ 
ing  instructions  in  cultivation  and  experience  of  those  growing 
them.  Address  MUEEAY  &  CO., 

ap2t  Foster’s  Crossings,  Warren  county,  Ohio. 


CHARLES  W.  IH>ELU, 

FEUIT  AND  GENEEAL  PEODUCE 

COMMISSION  MERCHANT, 

TO  and  ,71  Broad  Avenue,  West  Washington  Market,  New  York. 

FABMEES  PEODUCE  of  all  kinds,  Green,  Dried  and  Canned 
Fruits,  Maple  Sugar  and  Sirup,  Pork,  Poultry,  Butter,  Eggs, 
Game,  &c. 

Particular  attention  paid  to  Fruit.  Consignments  solicited. 
April,  1864.— 3t 


CHICORY  SEED. 

THE  GEEAT  SUBSTITUTE  FOE  COFFEE. 

A  SUPPLY  of  the  genuine  article  just  received  by  the  sub¬ 
scriber,  and  will  be  mailed  postpaid  to  any  address  upon 
receipt  of  the  price.  Packets  containing  1  ounce,  15  cents;  8 
ounces,  60  cents;  1  pound  $1. 

Directions  for  culture  accompany  each  package. 

rah2t_ B.  K.  BLISS,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Prairie  and  Timber  Farm  for  Sale 

IN  WISCONSIN — Twenty-one  miles  from  Sheboygan ;  highly 
improved ;  contains  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  one  hun¬ 
dred  under  plow,  with  necessary  breeding  stock,  farming  imple¬ 
ments,  seed,  grain,  hay,  Ac.  Possession  given  at  once.  Every 
thing  ready  for  business.  For  further  particulars  inquire  of  the 
EDITOE  GENESEE  FABMEB.  _  ap3t 


PURE  SORGO  AND  IMPHEE  SEEDS. 

WE  have  at  great  care  and  expense  secured  the  best  seed  to 
be  had,  uninjured  by  frost  or  hybridization,  of  the 
common  Sorgo,  Osm-see-a-na,  Nee-a-za- na  (or  White  Imphec,) 
and  Otaheitean  varieties.  Don’t  risk  doubtful  seed. 

BLYMYEE,  BATES  &  DAY, 

Man’fs  Cook’s  Sugar  Evaporator,  Cane  Mills,  Ac., 
aplt   Mansfield,  Ohio. 


CHOICE  NATIVE  AND  FOREIGN 

BAPE  VINES. — Lenk  &  Co.  offer  for  sale  a  large  stock  of 
OT  Native  and  Foreign  Grape  Vines,  including  all  the  rarest 
and  -most  valuable  varieties.  Send  for  a  Price  List.  Address 

LENK  &  CO., 

nov’63-tf  Humboldt  Nurseries,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


FLOWEE  SEEDS — Delaware  Grape  Vines,  Flowering  Plants, 
Ac.,  in  variety,  sent  by  mail.  Catalogues  gratis.  Address 
jan4t  H.  B.  LUM,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 
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CELEBRATED  SCOTCH 

FARINACEOUS  FOOD. 

For  Breeding,  Bearing  and  Fattening  of  Stock. 

Used  in  Feeding  Horses,  Cows,  Calves,  Sheep,  Hogs,  &c% 

THE  FARINACEOUS  FOOD 

For  horses  and  cattle  may  be  used  for  all  animals.  Its  effect  is 
to  invigorate  their  health  and  increase  their  physical  powers. 

Horses  out  of  condition  wil  rapidly  improve  by  the  use  of  this 
Food,  at  a  very  trifling  cost,  and  those  in  good  condition  will  be 
maintained  well  up  to  the  mark  with  much  less  trouble  and  less 

^Its  use  for  Cows  increases  the  quantity  and  enriches  the  quality 
of  the  milk.  It  is  extremely  nourishing  for  Calves  and  Lambs, 
rendering  them  hardy  and  producing  rapid  growth. 

Its  Fattening  Qualities 

Are  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  any,  and  are  well  and  con¬ 
vincingly  displayed  in  feeding  up  Swine,  &c.  The  flesh  of  ani¬ 
mals  fed  with  it  is  greatly  superior  in  consistancy  and  flavor  to 
that  of  others. 

Its  merits  are 

EXCEEDING  SMALL  COSTS— BENEFICIAL  EFFECTS  TO 
THE  ANIMAL— AND  LARGE  PROFITS  TO  THE 
CONSUMER. 

The  great  question  is,  “Does  it  pay  to  use?”  We  maintain 
most  positively  that  IT  DOES  PAY.  Every  dollar's  worth  will 
soon  return  three  dollars  in  the  farmer’s  pocket,  if  he  will  only 
follow  our  directions. 

PRICES. 

1  Cask  or  Bag  containing  400  feeds, . $10.00 

1  Cask  or  Bag  containing  200  feeds, .  6.00 

1  Cask  or  Bag  containing  100  feeds, .  2.50 

A  Ten  Dollar  Cask  will  be  sent  to  any  railway  station  free  of 
charge,  in  this  State. 

Testimonials  and  references  given. 

FT  Send  for  Circular. 

Orders  addressed  to  I.  A  MORTON  &  CO., 

76  Ellicott  street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

N.  B.  Agents  in  every  city  and  town  wanted.  aplt* 


TSie  Yokohama  Squash. 

rrtHE  SUBSCRIBER  offers  for  sale  SEED  of  this  new  Squash, 
JL  raised  from  those  sent  to  him  from  Japan  by  his  brother, 
Mr.  Thomas  Hogg.  It  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  best  Squashes 
grown,  and  is  a  great  acquisition  to  our  list  of  vegetables,  as  it 
combines  more  good  qualities  than  any  other  Squash  grown  in 
this  country.  The  surface  is  strongly  ribbed ;  the  skin  warty ;  in 
its  early  6tages  of  growth  of  a  pale  green  color,  becoming  a  very 
deep  green  when  more  advanced,  and  when  fully  ripe  is  of  a  dull 
orange  color. 

It  is  of  the  Turban  class,  measures  from  4  to  6  inches  through, 
and  from  6  to  12  inches  across,  and  weighs  from  6  to  12  pounds. 
The  flesh  is  of  a  deep  orange  color,  very  finely  flavored,  sweet 
and  dry,  very  fine  grained  and 

WITHOUT  ANY  FIBER. 

It  is  excellent  stewed,  and  when  baked  it  much  resembles  a 
sweet  potato  in  flesh  and  flavor,  and  is  superior  to  any  pumpkin 
for  pies. 

It  is  a  robust  and  vigorous  grower,  running  very  freely,  having 
the  peculiarity  of  rooting  at  the  joints,  like  a  verbena,  and  is  a 
very  prolific  bearer.  It  comes  early  into  bearing,  and  is  excellent 
for  cooking  when  no  larger  than  an  ordinary  bush  squash,  so  that 
a  continuous  supply  for  a  family  during  the  whole  season  can  be 
had  by  growing  this  variety  only,  as  it  is  in  use  from  July  until 
March. 

The  seeds  are 

WARRANTED  PURE, 

being  grown  by  myself.  They  will  be  put  up  in  packets  contain¬ 
ing  ten  seeds  each  at  the  price  of  26  cents  per  packet,  sent  to  any 
address  postage  free.  JAMES  HOGG, 

Yorkville,  New  York  City. 

Sold  also  by  H.  B.  Lane,  151  Nassau  street,  J.  M.  Thorburn  & 
Co.,  Fleming  &  Davidson,  Alfred  Bridgeman  and  John  Van¬ 
derbilt,  New  York  City ;  Washburn  &  Curtis,  Boston;  Jab. 
J.  H.  Gregory,  Marblehead,  Mass.;  B.  K.  Bliss,  Springfield, 
Mass.;  H.  A  Dreer  and  D.  Landreth  &  Son,  Philadelphia; 
John  Saul,  Washington,  D.  C.;  J  ames  Vick,  Rochester,  N.  Y.; 
an^WM.  Thorburn,  Albany.  ap2t 

GRAPE  VINES. 

A  LARGE  STOCK  of  good  vines  of  Concord,  Maxetawney 
and  other  varieties  offered  at  reduced  prices  by 
xnhlt  MAHLON  MOORE,  Morris ville,  Bucks  co.,  Pa. 


Schenectady  Agricultural  Works. 

G.  WESTINGHOUSE  &  CO. 

proprietors  and  manufacturers  of 

Improved  Lever  and  Endless  Chain  Horse  Powers, 
Combined  Threshers  and  Cleaners, 
Threshers  and  Separators, 

Clover  Machines, 

Circulars  and  Cross-cut  Wood  Sawing  Machines, 
Dog  Powers  for  Churning,  &c.,  &o. 

Send  for  a  Circular  containing  description  and  prices  of  the 
above-named  machines. 

Particular  attention  is  invited  to  our  new 

Thresher  and  Cleaner 

with  Riddle  Separator.  This  machine  was  introduced  last  sea* 
son  with  great  success,  and  we  believe  is  not  equaled  by  any  in 
use. 

We  also  would  invite  notice  to  our 

Improved  Wood  Sawing  Machines, 

both  Circular  and  Cross-cut,  which  are  complete  in  every  respect 
Address  all  communications  to 

G.  WESTINGHOUSE  A  CO., 

ftp   Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


SEED  OATS -SEED  OATS. 


Prime  quality 


SEED  OATS, 


and  a  general  assortment  of 


For  i 


aplt 


i  by 


SEEDS! 

SHEPPARD,  SEWARD  &  Co., 

214  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


The  Housekeeper’s  Encyclopaedia. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  NOS.  443  AND  445  BROADWAY, 

HAVE  JUST  PUBLISHED  A  NEW  EDITION  OF 

THE  HOUSEKEEPER’S  ENCYCLOPEDIA 

OF 

USEFUL  INFORMATION  FOR  THE  HOUSEKEEPER 

IN  ALL  BRANCHES  OF 

COOKING  AND  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY, 

CONTAINING 

The  First  Scientific  and  Reliable  Rules  for  Putting  up  all  kinds 
of  Hermetically-Sealed  Fruits,  With  or  Without  Sugar  in  Tin 
Cans  or  Common  Bottles;  also  Rules  for  Preserving 
Fruits  in  American  and  French  Styles ;  with  Tried 
Receipts  for  Making  Domestic  Wines,  Catsups, 

Sirups,  Cordials,  <fcc.,  and  Practical  Direc¬ 
tions  for  the  Cultivation  of  Vegetables, 

Fruits  and  Flowers,  Destruction  of 
Insects,  &c.,  &c., 

BY 

MRS.  E.  F.  HASKELL. 

1  vol.,  12mo.,  445  pages.  Price  $1.50. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  thoroughly  practical  cook¬ 
books  which  it  has  been  our  fortunes  to  examine. — Godey's 
Lady's  Book. 

This  is  a  work  of  rare  merit. — San  Frcvncisco  Daily  Timts. 
This  volume  should  be  introduced  as  a  text-book  in  our  female 
schools  .—Augusta  Chronicle. 


Sent  Free  by  Mail  on  Receipt  of  Price. 


aplt 


DAHLIAS-DAHLIASDAHLIAS. 

ENGLISH  PRIZE  DAHLIAS,  $3  per  doz.;  vars.  of  1860-1-2, 
$1.50;  ready  April  15th.  Best  New  Verbenas,  $1.50  per 
doz.;  $8  per  100  by  mail.  New  Japan  Honeysuckle,  60  cts.  by 
mail.  New  Chrysanthemums,  $3  per  doz.  by  mail.  Utah  Nov¬ 
elties:  Five  vars.  of  hardy  Perennials  and  the  large  Utah  Cur¬ 
rant  $1  each  by  mail.  Trees,  Plants,  Flowers.  Address 
ap2t  L.  W.  PUFFER,  North  Bridgewater,  Mass. 
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COMPETITION  DEFIED! 

Halsted’s  Patent  Horse  Hay  Fork. 


W-EIGHS  LESS  THAN  |  8  LBS.— Is  so  balanced  that  It  will 
take  up  a  greater  or  lesser  amount  of  bay,  without  drib¬ 
bling  it  from  the  points  of  the  tines. 

When  power  is  applied,  the  points  turn  up,  throwing  the 
weight  into  the  bend  of  the  fork,  relieving  the  strain  upon  the 
points  and  lessening  the  leverage. 

The  bale  when  thrown  back  serves  for  a  handle,  being  entirely 
out  of  the  way  when  pitching  through  a  window,  or  in  any  place 
where  the  room  is  limited.  _ 

It  is  made  of  Iron  and  Steel  in  the  most  durable  manner,  hav¬ 
ing  no  wooden  head  to  split  and  allow  the  tines  to  get  loose. 

Price,  with  Pulleys  and  Hooks  complete,. . $11.00 

Forks  furnished  by  our  Agents  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  the 
United  States. 

For  Local  Agencies  apply  to  ,  „  _ 

HAINES  &  PELL,  27  Courtlandt  street,  N.  Y., 
ap3t  Successors  to  Tredwell  &  PelL 


BUY  THE  BEST 


The  Railway  Horse-Power  Awarded 
FIRST  PREMIUM 


My  Farm  of  Edgewood. 

.A.  COUNT  B  Y  BOOK 


BY  DONALD  G.  MITCHELL., 

Author  of  “Reveries  of  a  Bachelor.'”  In  1  vol.,  12mo.,  $1.50. 


This  work,  without  being  strictly  an  agricultural  manual,  de- 
velopes  and  enforces,  under  the  form  of  a  farm  history',  the  views 
and  methods  of  improvement  and  embellishment,  which  have 
long  been  promulgated  by  the  Genesee  Farmer  and  other  lead¬ 
ing  agricultural  papers.  The  publisher  takes  pleasure  in  giving 
a  few  among  the  notices  of  the  Press  which  hear  upon  the  agri¬ 
cultural  merit  of  the  hook. 

[From  the  Springfield  Republican.] 

The  book  should  go  everywhere  among  our  rural  population 
on  an  aesthetic  mission,  teaching  how  much  of  the  beautiful  may 
be  secured  without  the  sacrifice  of  thrift. 

[From  the  Atlantic  Monthly.] 

It  is  a  book  whose  merit  can  hardly  be  over  praised.  It  should 
be  in  every  farmer’s  library  as  a  volume  full  of  practical  advice 
to  aid  his  daily  work,  and  full  of  ennobling  suggestions  to  lift  his 
calling  into  a  kind  of  epic  dignity. 

[From  the  New  York  Observer.] 

Far  more  instruction  than  in  many  a  professional  hook  on  Ag¬ 
riculture,  and  the  delight  of  reading  a  book  glowing  with  genial 
thoughts  is  thrown  into  the  bargain. 

[From  the  Cleveland  Herald.] 

A  book  alike  for  the  practical  farmer,  in  which  he  will  find 
very  many  hints  of  great  value,  and  for  the  reader  of  belles  lei- 
tres,  with  whom  its  style  will  be  the  great  attraction. 

[From  the  Ohio  Farmer.] 

The  narrative  is  a  charming  one,  the  advice  founded  upon  ex¬ 
perimental  labors,  wholesome,  and  “My  Farm”  may  bo  taken  up 
by  any  agriculturist,  be  he  young  or  old,  as  not  only  a  pleasant 
but  profitable  companion. 

[From  the  New  England  Farmer.] 

It  is  full  of  practical  suggestions,  and  has  many  pages,  and  even 
chapters,  which  would  not  bo  out  of  place  in  the  most  practical 
part  of  the  most  practical  cultivator’s  library. 

[From  the  New  York  Tribune.] 

The  busiest  farmers  may  devote  their  winter  evenings  to  its 
perusal  with  profit  as  well  as  pleasure. 

Also  just  ready,  by  the  same  author,  $1.25  each : 

L  REVERIES  OF  A  BACHELOR, 
n.  DREAM  LIFE. 

Just  published  by 

C.  SCKIBNEK, 

No.  124  Grand  Street,  New  York. 

Copies  Sent  by  Mail  Postpaid  on  Receipt  of  Price.  ap 


At  the  New  York  State  Fairs  of  1860  and  1862 

AND 

Oliio  State  Fail*,  X  @03, 

As  it  also  has  at  every  State  and  County  Fair  at  which  the 
Proprietors  have  exhibited  it  in  competition  with  others, 
running  with  low  elevation  and  slow  travel  of  team* 

COMBINED  THRESHERS  AND  CLEANERS, 

Threshers,  Separators.  Wood  Saws,  &c. 

All  of  the  best  in  market  The 

THRESHER  AND  CLEANER 

Also  received  the  First  Premium  at  the  Ohio  State  Fair,  1863, 
runs  easy,  separates  the  grain  clean  from  the  straw*  cleans  quite 
equal  to  the  best  of  Fanning  Mills,  leaving  the  grain  fit  for  mill 
or  market 

For  Price  and  Description  send  for  Circulars,  and  satisfy 
yourself  before  purchasing.  Address 

R.  &  M.  HARDER, 

apeomtf  Cobleskill,  Schoharie  county,  N.  Y. 


RUSSELL’S  STRAWBERRY. 

RUSSELL’S  GREAT  PROLIFIC  STRAWBERRY.— This 
new  Strawberry  is  undoubtedly  the  best  Strawberry  yet 
known,  being  the  largest  and  most  prolific  hearer,  many  of  the 
berries  mearsuring  five  to  six  inches  in  circumference.  We  can 
furnish  good  genuine  plants,  well  packed,  the  coming  spring  for 
$2  per  dozen  or  $10  per  100,  cash  to  accompany  orders. 

Also  for  sale,  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Green¬ 
house  and  Bedding  Plants.  Address 

W.  T.  &  E.  SMITH, 

mh2t  Geneva  Nursery,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


^  rnHE  GRAPE  CULTURIST” — A  plain,  practical  treatise  on 
JL  the  cultivation  of  the  native  grape. 

Full  and  explicit  directions  are  given  for  propagating  by  cut¬ 
tings.  in  the  open  air,  and  under  glass ;  also  the  best  method  of 
grafting,  layering,  pruning,  training,  hybridizing,  growing  from 
seed,  building  propagating  houses,  and  hot-beds,  Garden  culture. 
Vineyard  culture,  Diseases,  Insects,  description  of  varieties,  and 
a  general  review  of  the  various  systems  of  training  in  use. 

More  fully  illustrated  than  any  other  work  heretofore  issued 
upon  this  subject.  Price,  $1.25.  Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  Address  ANDREW  S.  FULLER,  Horticulturist, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  ap2t 

FERTXUIZEBS. 

Pure  Ground  Bone, 

HOYT’S  SUPERPHOSPHATE  LIME, 

Excelsior  Poudrette,  Guano, 

and  other  approved  fertilizers  for  sale  by 

E.  H.  REEVES  &  CO., 
Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Seed  Store, 
aplt  185  Water  st,  New  York% 


C)f\  PUKE  BLOOD  CHESTER  WHITE 

fj  UBREEDING  SOWS  WITH  PIG— For  sale  by 

N.  P.  BOYER  &  CO.. 

aplt  •  Coatesville,  Chester  county,  Pa. 
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SAPONIF5ER, 


OR  CONCENTRATED  LYE 


FAMILY  SOAP  MAILER. 

Wl  AR makes  high  prices;  Saponifler  helps  to  reduce  them.  It 
makes  Soap  for  Four  cents  a  pound  by  using  your  kitchen 
grease. 

82?“  CAUTION !  As  spurious  Lyes  are  offered  also,  be 
careful  and  only  buy  the  Patented  article  put  up  in  Iron 
cans,  all  others  being  Counterfeits. 

PENNSYLVANIA  SALT  MANUFACTURING  CO,, 
Philadelphia— No.  127  Walnut  Street, 
ja  Pittsburg— Pitt  Street  and  Duquesne  Way  6t 


Pine  Bill  Nursery. 


TIE  UNDERSIGNED  respectfully  solicits  the  attention  of 
Planters  to  his  largo  stock  of  well-grown 

Fruit  Trees. 

APPLES — Standard  and  Dwarf 

PEAKS — Standard  and  Dwarf 

C1IERKIES — Standard  and  Dwarf 
PLUMS,  PEACHES,  APRICOTS,  QUINCES,  &C.,  &0. 
HARDY  GRAPE  VINES. 

Delaware,  Diana,  Concord,  Hartford  Prolific,  Creveling,  Rebecca, 
Cuyahoga,  Elizabeth,  Ontario,  Taylor,  To-Kalon,  Logan, 
Union  Village,  Oporto,  Perkins,  &c.,  &c. 

Also,  SHADE  AND  EVERGREEN  TREES,  and  other  nursery 
stock— all  of  which  will  bo  sold  at  satisfactory  prices. 

pf  Price  List  sent  on  application. 
mh2t  GODFREY  ZIMMERMAN,  near  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Orinoco  Tobacco  Seed. 

"YTEW  SEED  of  this  valuable  early  variety  at  25  oents  per 
RS  packet,  or  50  cents  per  ounce.  Le6s  per  pound. 

Also  new  Seed  of  the 

Connecticut  Seed  Leaf 

at  the  same  prices. 

Both  kinds  of  my  own  growing,  and  warranted  genuinet  Cir¬ 
culars,  giving  brief  directions  for  planting  and  cultivation, 
sent  free  to  all  purchasers. 

mb  D.  S.  HEFFRON,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


AM  M  ONI  ATE  D  PACIFIC  GUANO. 

AREAL  GUANO,  containing  from  70  to  SO  per  cent  of  phos¬ 
phate  of  lime,  to  which  has  been  added  by  a  chemical 
process  a  large  per  centage  of  actual  ammonia,  so  fixed  that  it  can 
not  evaporate,  making  it  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  other  fer¬ 
tilizer. 

Pamphlets  with  copies  of  analyses  by  Drs.  Jackson,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  State  Assayer,  and  Liebig,  of  Baltimore,  and  testimo¬ 
nials  from  scientific  agriculturists  showing  its  value,  can  be  ob- 
taincfi  from  J.  O.  BAKER  &  CO.,  Selling  Agents, 

mhd  S7  Wall  street,  New  York. 


SUPERIOR  FARM  LAND! 

Q  r\  /  \  ACRES  AT  LOW*  PRICES  and  accommodat- 

ZU.UUVJ  ing  terms.  Franklinville  and  Lake  Tract, 
Gloucester  county,  New  Jersey,  25  miles  South  of  Philadelphia, 
on  Railroad  running  from  Philadelphia  to  Capo  May.  In  lots  to 
suit  purchasers.  Circulars  with  reports  of  Solon  Robinson,  Hon. 
W m.  Parry  and  others,  with  full  informotion,  sent  free  by  ad¬ 
dressing  JOHN  H.  COFFIN, 

or  WM.  ARROTT, 

Franklinville,  N.  J. 
Also,  Improved  Farms,  from  20  acres  upwards.  feb3t 


BLOOMINGTON  NURSERY,  ILL. 

A  CXC\  ACRES  APPLE  TREES — Best  stock  ever  offered — $30 
_LO' J  to  $60  per  1000.  Also,  Pears,  Grapes,  Small  Fruits, 
with  general  assortment  Ornamentals,  Nursery  Stocks,  Ac. — 
80,000  Tulips,  with  Hyacinths,  Crocus,  &c.  Plant  in  fall.  Send 
red  sump  for  catalogue.  F.  K.  PHOENIX, 

ocSt  Bloomington,  HL 


CATTLE, 

HORSES,  SHEEP  AND  SWINE, 

FROM  ITT  HERDS  AND  STOCK  OP 

S  I  I  O  XI  T  HORN  S  , 

DEVONS  AND  AYRSHIRE  S, 

THOROUGH-BRED  &  TROTTING  HORSES. 

SOUTH  DOWN  &  SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP, 

AND 

Essex  Swine, 

Carefully  selected  and  mostly  from  recent  importations,  I  will 
sell  a  few  choice  animals.  For  particulars  address 
dec’68eomtf]  A.  B.  CONGER, 

Waldberg,  near  Haverstraiv,  N.  T. 


FOR  SALE  AT 

3IOTJIVT  XI3^Y  NURSERY, 

TROY,  N.  Y. 

50.000  Basket  Osier  Cuttings  at  $1.50  per  1000. 

10,000  Scotch  Elm,  2  years  old,  1  to  2  feet,  strong  plants,  $5.00  per 

1000. 

5,000  Norway  Spruce,  3  years  old,  transplanted,  $3.00  per  100, 
$20  per  1000. 

2,000  Concord  Grape  Vines,  1  year  old,  strong  and  well-rooted. 
$10  per  100. 

White  Grape  Currants,  2  years  old,  $5.00  per  100. 

Cherry  Currant,  1  year  old,  strong,  $5.00  per  100. 

JOSEPH  CALDWELL, 

mh2t  Nurseryman,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


RUSSELL’S  STRAWBERRY. 

RUSSELL'S  GREAT  PROLIFIC  STRAWBERRY.— This 
new  Strawberry  is  undoubtedly  the  best  Strawberry  yet 
known,  being  the  largest  and  most  prolific  bearer,  many  of  the 
berries  mearsuring  five  to  six  inches  in  circumference.  We  can 
furnish  good  genuine  plants,  well  packed,  the  coming  spring  for 
$2  per  dozen  or  $10  per  100,  cash  to  accompany  orders. 

Also  for  sale,  iVuit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Green¬ 
house  and  Bedding  Plants.  Address 

W.  T.  &  E.  SMITH, 

mh  Geneva  Nursery,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Connecticut  Seed  Leaf  Tobacco  Seed. 

BE  SURE  AND  GET  THE  BEST. 
rrVHE  SUBSCRIBER  offers  for  sale  a  very  clean  lot  of  the 
_L  above,  raised  expressly  for  him  by  one  of  the  most  success¬ 
ful  cultivators  in  the  Valley  of  the  Connecticut.  Packets  con- 
Uining  one  ounce,  with  full  directions  fob  culture  will  be 
mailed  postpaid  to  any  address  in  the  Union  upon  receipt  of  50 
cents.  Prices  for  larger  quanties  will  be  given  upon  application. 
Address  B.  K.  BLISS, 

mh2t   .  Springfield,  Mass. 


CHOICE  CRAPE  VINES. 

I  OFFER  FOR  SALE,  by  the  dozen,  or  hundred,  the  following 
choice  Grape  Vines:  Delaware,  Concord,  Diana.  Rebecca, 
Hartford  Prolific,  Clinton,  (four  of  either  of  these  for  $1,  sent  by 
mail  postpaid  f)  Creveling,  Allen’s  Hybrid,  and  Adirondac — all 
warranted  g&nwine.  Send  for  a  Circular  with  full  details.  Agents 
wanted  to  sell  vines.  Commission  large.  Address 

T.  B.  MINER,  Editor  of  the  Rural  American , 
mh2t  Clinton,  Oneida  county,  N.  Y. 


AYRSHIRE  CATTLE  FOR  SALE. 

rpHE  subscriber  will  sell  from  his  Herd  of  AYESHIRES,  num- 
JL  bering  ninety  head,  chiefly  imported  or  bred  by  himself 
several  Males  and  Females  of  Hie  best  blood  and  points.  For 
particulars  send  for  Catalogue,  HENRY  H.  PETERS, 

mh2t  Southborough,  Mass. 


APPLE  TREES  FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 

A  A  nnn  APPLE  TREES  five  years  old  and  of  the  most 
4b  vJ .  W  V J  approved  varieties,  for  sale  at  a  low  price  in 
lots  of  1000  and  upwards.  The  whole  will  be  sold  on  favorable 
terms,  or  exchanged  for  other  property.  For  particulars  address 
mh2t  Dr.  MALTBY  STRONG,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


TILE  MACHINE. 

mHE  BEST  MACHINE  IN  AMERICA,  Send  for  a  Circular 
JL  containing  description.  A,  La  TOUEETTE, 

nov'63-ly  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 
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PEUSIOMS,  BACK-FAY, 

BOUNTY,  PRIZE  MONEY, 

AND  ALL  CLAIMS  growing  out  of  the  war,  collected  on 
reasonable  terms,  and  with  no  unnecessary  delay,  at  the 
AEMY  INFORMATION  AND  LICENSED  CLAIM  AGENCY 
of  GEORGE  C.  TEALL.  Office,  No.  6  EAGLE  HOTEL 
BLOCK,  corner  Buffalo  and  State  streets. 

Having  devoted  my  entire  attention  to  the  business  from  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  I  offer  my  services  to  the  public,  confident 
that  my  success,  and  my  facilities  for  prosecuting  claims,  are 
equal  to  those  of  any  man  in  the  State. 

THE  LAWS  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  PAYMENT  OF 

$100  Bounty  to  the  Heirs  of  Soldiers  who  die  in  service,  to 
be  paid  in  the  following  order:  1st,  to  the  Widow;  2d, 
Child ;  3d,  Father ;  4th,  Mother ;  5th,  Brothers  and  Sisters. 
The  first  in  order  surviving  (resident  of  the  United  State's) 
being  entitled. 

$100  Bounty  to  Soldiers  Discharged  on  expiration  of  two 
years'1  service,  or  on  account  of  wounds  received  in  battle. 
Pension  to  disabled  Soldiers  and  to  Widows ,  Mothers ,  (depen¬ 
dent  on  the  son  for  support,)  Orphan  Children  and  Or¬ 
phan  Sisters ,  (under  16  years  old.) 

Pay  to  Officers  “  on  leave ”  and  to  Discharged  Soldiers. 

Pkize  Money  to  Officers  and  Men  capturing  prizes. 

Rations  to  Men  on  Furlough  and  Prisoners  of  War. 

All  Military  Claims  collected  at  this  Agency. 

Money  Advanced  on  Final  Statements,  Pension  Certificates 
and  Bounty  Certificates. 

Information  concerning  Soldiers  in  the  Army,  &c. 

Artificial  Legs  or  Arms  at  expense  of  Government 
Exemption  Papers ,  Assignments ,  Affidavits.  &c. 

No  Agent  can  prosecute  claims  without  License. 

Letters  promptly  answered. 

No  matter  where  you  live,  if  you  have  a  claim  write  me  a  let¬ 
ter  and  information  will  be  furnished. 

Address  (with  stamp)  GEORGE  C.  TEALL, 

fob- 64-1  y  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


CRAPE  VS  WES. 

rpHE  subscriber  offers  several  thousand  of  the  following  choice 
X  varieties : 

ANNA,  1  year  old,  50  cents  each. 

u  2  years  old,  $1.00  each. 

ALLEN’S  HYBRID,  1  year  old,  $1.00  each.  .. 

CONCORD,  1  year  old,  from  cuttings,  20  cents  each ;  $15  per  100, 
“  1  year  old,  layers,  50  cents  each  ;  $35  per  100. 

“  1  year  old,  layers,  No.  2,  20  cents  each ;  $15  per  100. 

u  2  years,  transplanted,  50  cents  each ;  $35  per  100. 
CREVELING,  1  year,  from  cuttings,  50  cents  each. 

“  1  year,  layers,  $1.00  each. 

DELAWARE,  1  year,  cuttings,  50  cents  each;  $30  per  100. 

“  2  years,  transplanted,  $1.00  each;  $75  per  100. 

“  3  years,  extra  large,  $3.00  each;  $250  per  100. 

DIANA,  1  year  cuttings,  25  cents  each ;  $30  per  100, 

u  2  years,  transplanted,  50  cents  each ;  $35  per  100. 
HARTFORD  PROLIFIC,  2  and  3  years,  50  cents  each!  $80 
per  100. 

IONA,  1  vear,  strong,  $2.00  each;  $18  per  dozen. 

ISRAELLA,  1  year,  strong.  $2.00. 

Those  who  wish  to  get  vines  of  the  best  quality,  and  at  a  reason¬ 
able  price,  should  send  their  orders  to  the  Brooklyn  Nursery. 
Catalogues  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 

Address,  ANDREW  S.  FULLER, 

mh  2t  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

IMK.  BE8K.  IMK, 

TURNER’S 

COMMERCIAL  INK, 

Manufactured  at  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  (RETAIL)  BY  ALL  STATIONERS,  GROCERS,  AO. 

WHOLESALE  ORDERS  carefully  packed  in  boxes  and  for¬ 
warded  without  delay  to  any  part  of  the  country. 

Orders  respectfully  solicited. 

Further  particulars  can  be  obtained  by  addressing 

JOHN  TURNER,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

gVf"*  Office  on  Buffalo  street,  opposite  Arcade.  oc’63-tf 


Tobacco  Seed. 

The  True  Connecticut  Seed  Leaf. 

TTTT  have  a  full  stock  of  the  Genuine  Connecticut  Seed  Leaf 
VV  Tobacco  Seed  of  last  year’s  growth,  which  is  now  con¬ 
sidered  the  most  valuable  kind  grown.  Packets  containing  one 
ounce,  with  directions  for  cultivation,  will  be  sent  postpaid  to  any 
address  upon  receipt  of  Fifty  Cents.  Prices  for  larger  quantities 
will  be  given  upon  application.  Address 
mh8t  McELWAIN  BROS.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Lalor’s  Sheep  and  Lamb 


mppmc  COMPOSITION. 

CURES  SCAB,  TICKS  and  LICE  on  SHEEP  or  CATTLE— 
adds  over  a  pound  of  wool  to  the  fleece,  improves  its  qual¬ 
ity,  and  adds  to  the  general  health  of  the  sheep,  without  danger 
from  taking  cold. 

For  particulars  apply  to 

LALOR  BROTHERS,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
mh  Agents  wanted  for  every  State.  8t 


COLLECTION  KITCHEN  CARDEN  SEEDS. 

BY  MAIL  POSTPAID. 

20  varieties,  our  selection, . $1.00 

45  varieties,  our  selection, .  2.00 

THE  above  collections  embrace  all  the  leading  varieties  of 
Vegetable  Seeds  usually  grown  in  our  gardens.  To  those 
who  desire  larger  quantities,  we  would  recommend  our  collec¬ 
tions  at  $20,  $15,  $10,  $5  and  $3 — suitable  for  large  or  small  gar¬ 
dens,  which  can  be  safely  forwarded  by  express  to  all  parts  of 
the  country.  A  list  of  the  contents  of  each  collection,  with  di¬ 
rections  for  culture,  will  be  found  in  our  New  Descriptive 
Cultural  Catalogue,  which  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants 
upon  receipt  of  two  three-cent  stamps.  Address 
mh2t  B.  K.  BLISS.  Springfield,  Mass. 
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PREPARE  FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS. 


,  BOOKSELLERS,  FANCY  GOODS  DEALERS, 
and  the  Public,  will  please  remember  that  there  is  no 
other  Gift  which  compares  with  the  CR.1I4J  MI¬ 
CROSCOPE  and  MOUNTED  OR.TECTS, 
being  an  enffiess  source  of  amusement  and  instruc¬ 
tion.  Over  200  dozen  Microscopes  and  700  dozen  ob¬ 
jects  have  been  sold  within  a  year  by  the  Boston 
Agent  alone.  This  Microscope,  in  brass,  is  mailed, 
postage  paid,  for  $2.25;  or  with  six  beautiful  mount¬ 
ed  objects  for  $3 ;  or  with  twenty -four  objects  for  $5. 
In  hard  rubber,  for  50  cents  in  addition  to  the  above 
prices.  A  liberal  discount  to  the  trade.  Address 
HENRY  CRAIG.  182  Center  street.  New  York. 


Blood  Stock  for  Sale 

BY 

WINTHROP  W .  CHENERY, 
Highland  Stock  Farm,  Belmont,  Mass 

Office,  196  State-street,  Boston,  Mass, 

IMPORTER  AND  BREEDER  OF 

THOROUGH-BRED  AND  TROTTING  HORSES,  DUTCH 
CATTLE,  TEXEL  SHEEP,  ANGORA  (SHAWL) 
GOATS,  IMPROVED  SWINE,  &c.,  Ac. 

All  inquiries  promptly  answered.  febSt 


NEW  SEED  CATALOGUE. 

OUR  SEED  CATALOGUE  for  1864,  containing,  in  addition  to 
the  old,  a  list  of  all  the  new  varieties  and  novelties  of  the 
season,  both  of  home  and  foreign  production,  is  now  ready,  and 
will  be  forwarded  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  a  three-cent 
stamp.  It  contains  many  practical  hints  in  regard  to  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  both  flowers  and  vegetables,  making  it  a  valuable  Hand- 
Book  to  every  lover  of  the  garden.  Address 
mh3t   McELWAIN  BROS.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


AMERICAN  POULTERER’S  COMPANION 

ANEW  EDITION  of  the  above  work,  published  the  present 
(1863)  year,  with  new  illustrations,  large  size,  on  wood* 
may  be  had  by  remitting  to  the  subscriber  $1.50,  the  retail  price 
including  postage.  Address  C.  N.  BEMENT, 

feb&ap  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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A  Valuable  Agricultural  Library, 

NEAELY  TWO  THOUSAND  PAGES. 

Over  Five  Hundred  Engravings. 


Lumber  and  Log  Book, 

SCRIBNER’S 

READY  RECKONER, 

The  most  full  and  complete  book  ever  published  for 


THE  GENESEE  FARMER 

IS  published  in  one  of  the  best  wheat  and  fruit  regions  of  the 
United  States.  Each  volume  contains  3S4  royal  octavo 
pages,  handsomely  illustrated  with  engravings,  arid  filled  with 
matter  of  interest  to  every  farmer,  fruit-grower  and  horticul¬ 
turist 

A  complete  set  of  the  last  five  volumes  of  the  Genesee  Farmer 
for  the  years  1653-9,  1S60,  *61,  '62  and  ’63,  substantially  bound, 
with  a  complete  index,  will  be  sent  by  express,  prepaid,  for  $5.00. 

The  volume  for  1663  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  by  mail  pre¬ 
paid  for  $1.25;  or  the  whole  set  of  six  volumes,  (1653-9,  1660,  *61, 
’62  and  '63,)  will  be  sent  together  by  express,  prepaid,  for  $6.00. 
Address  JOSEPH  HARRIS,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

THE  RURAL  ANNUAL 

AND 

IXofticiiltiiviil  Directory 

IS  a  little  book  of  120  pages,  published  at  the  commencement 
of  each  year  by  the  Editor  of  the  Genesee  Farmer.  It  was 
started  in  1656.  and  a  new  volume,  containing  entirely  new  mat¬ 
ter,  has  been  published  each  year.  The  complete  set  of  eight 
numbers,  (1656,  *57„  ’58,  ‘59,  ’60,  *61,  ’62  and  '63.)  handsomely 
bound  in  two  volumes,  will  be  sent  to  any  address,  prepaid  by 
mail,  on  receipt  of  $2.50. 

The  six  volumes  of  the  Genesee  Farmer,  (for  the  years  1S58, 
’59,  '60,  ’61,  ’62  and  ’63,)  and  the  complete  set  of  the  Bubal 
Annual,  handsomely  bound,  will  be  sent  together  by  express  for 
$5.00.  Address 

JOSEPH  HABBIS,  Eochester,  N.  Y. 


ADIRONDAC  CRAPE  FOR  SALE. 


2  years  old,  very  strong,  No.  1, . $5  00 

2  do.  strong.  No.  2, .  4  00 

1  do.  very  strong.  No.  1, . 1 .  3  00 

1  do.  strong.  No.  2, .  2  00 

All  cut  back  to  3  to  4  eyes. 


A  discount  of  20  per  cent  to  dealers  on  bills  of  $50  and  over. 
The  above  prices  and  terms  of  discount,  will  be  strictly  ad¬ 
hered  to. 

No  inferior  vines  will  be  sent  out  by  me.  Purchasers  can 
rely  on  the  quality  of  my  vines  being  unsurpassed. 

Will  be  forwarded  in  sealed  boxes  by  express.  No  charge  for 
boxes.  Or  small  orders  will  be  securely  packed  and  sent  by  mail, 
prepaid,  when  so  ordered. 

The  two  great  Grape  Exhibitions  held  last  autumn  at  New  York 
and  Cleveland,  awarded  to  the  Adirondac  THE  PEIZEFOBTHE 

BEST  NATIVE  GRAPE  OF  ANY  KIND, 

Quality  to  Rule. 

The  discovery  and  introduction  of  the  Adirondac  Grape  is  an 
event  of  the  highest  importance  to  fruit  growers,  and  the  greatest 
advance  yet  attained  by  native  grapes.  Its  peculiarities  are  ex¬ 
treme  earliness,  large  berries  and  clusters,  tender  and  thin  skin, 
melting  without  any  perceptible  pulp,  and  of  the  most  delicious 
and  delicate  liavor,  reminding  one  of  that  splendid  but  hot-house 
grape,  the  “  Black  Hamburgh.”  Address 

JOHN  W.  BAILEY, 

mh2t  Plattsburgh,  Clinton  county,  N.  Y. 


EVERGREENS. 

FROST  &  CO.,  Proprietors  of  the  Genesee  Valley  Nurseries, 
Rochester,  N.  Y,  have  the  largest  stock  of  Hardy  Ever¬ 
green  Trees  in  this  country  for  sale  |at  low  bates  in  the  Spring 
of  1664. 

They  have  sizes  sufficiently  large  to  produce  an  immediate 
effect,  which  have  been  transplanted  two  to  four  times;  also 
an  immense  stock  of  Medium-sized  Plants. 

Nurserymen  are  particularly  desired  to  inform  themselves  of 
their  stock  of  smaller  sizes  from  6  to  12  inches  high  up  to  2 
feet,  once  to  twice  transplanted,  and  suitable  for  transplanting 
again  into  nursery  rows. 

Their  stock  mainly  consists  of  White  and  Hemlock  Spruce, 
and  Noricay  Spruce,  Firs.  English  Junipers,  Red  Cedar,  Bal¬ 
sam  Firs,  Au-itrian  and  Scotch  Pines,  American  and  Siberian 
Arbor  Yitce,  etc.  Different  sizes  of  each  kind. 

Catalogues  containing  Prices  for  the  same  offered  in 
quantities,  per  dozen  and  per  thousand  sent  on  request. 

Address  FEOST  &  CO., 

feb3t  Eochester,  N.  Y. 


OE  MOEE  may  he  made  by  any  local  Agent  selling 
the  OPORTO  Grape  Vines.  The  wine  "has  receiv- 
three  first  premiums.  For  Agent-terms  address 
febot  E.  WARE  SYLVESTEE,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 


Ship  Builders,  Boat  Builders,  Lumber  Merchants  and 

MECHANICS, 

Being  a  correct  measurement  of  Scantling,  Boards.  Plank,  Cnbi- 
cal  Contents  of  Square  and  Kound  Timber,  Saw-Logs, 

"W  ood,  &c. ;  comprised  in  a  number  Of  tables,  to 
which  are  added 

TABLES  OP  WAGES  BY  THE  MONTH, 

Board  or  Rent  by  the  Week  or  Day,  Interest  Tables,  &c. 

Scarcely  is  it  possible  to  add  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
above  book  more  than  to  give  its  title  page.  Everv  one  engaged 
in  buying,  selling,  measuring  or  inspecting  lumber  of  any  "kind, 
will  at  once  appreciate  a  work  of  this  kind. 

If  you  are  dealing  in  lumber  of  anv  kind,  wood,  or  casting  up 
wages  whereby  by  hasty  calculations  you  are  likelv  to  make  mis¬ 
takes,  the  price  is  nothin?  in  comparison  to  the  value  of  the  book. 
No  book  of  its  kind  has  ever  had  so  extensive  sale  as  this.— 
Over  Three  hundred  Thousand  Copies  have  been  sold,  and 
the  demand  is  constant  and  steady  all  over  the  United  States 
Canada,  California.  <fcc. 

In  all  new  and  lumber  countries,  the  book  will  he  found  very 
convenient,  as  it  comprises  much  that  is  useful  to  the  farmer, 
mechanic  and  business  man. 

ORDERS  SOIiICITE© 

From  Agents,  Booksellers  and  others,  to  whom  a  liberal  discount 
will  be  made.  Price,  25  Cents.  Five  copies  sent  for  one 

dollar,  postage  paid.  The  hooks  can  he  had  of  booksellers  gene¬ 
rally  throughout  the  United  States.  Book  asents  will  find  this  a 
very  profitable  and  saleable  work  to  carry.  It  takes  up  but  little 
room  and  will  sell.  Address  GEO.  W.  FISHER, 

mh2t _ Publisher,  Eochester,  N.  Y. 

Vick’s  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Seeds 

AND 

Guide  to  the  Flower  Garden  for  1864. 

MY  NEW  CATALOGUE  AND  FLORAL  GUIDE  is  now 
published  and  ready  to  send  out.  It  contains  accurate 
descriptions  of  the  leading’ Floral  Treasures  of  the  world,  with 
full  and  plain  directions  for  SOWING  SEED,  TRANSPLANT¬ 
ING  and  GENERAL  CULTURE.  Also,  a  list  of  Choice  Seeds 
for  the  VEGETABLE  GARDEN,  with  necessary  instructions  for 
Planting  and  Culture. 

My  New  Catalogue  and  Floral  Guide  is  a  beautiful  work 
of  fifty  large  pages,  illustrated  with  twenty-five  fine  engravings, 
anil  one  splendid  Colored  Plate  of  the  Double  Zinnia.  It  will 
be  sent,  postage  paid,  to  all  who  apply  inclosing  ten  cents. 
Address  feb  JAMES  VICK,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

CHEESE  VATS  FOR  FACTORIES, 
Roe’s  Patent  with  Cooper’s  Improvement. 

THESE  VATS  having  been  in  extensive  use  in  New  York, 
Ohio  and  Vermont,  for  the  past  five  years,  and  having  been 
fully  tested  in  Factories  from  100  to  700  Cows  in  Jefferson  and 
Oneida  Counties  the  past  season,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  they  are  equally  well  adapted  to  Factories  as  ordinary 
dairies. 

They  are  the  only  V at  offered  to  the  public  in  which  you  can 
heat  evenly,  and  control  the  heat  instantly,  and  at  pleasure. 

We  refer  to  over  Fifteen  Hundred  Dairymen,  now  using  them 
in  New  York  and  Vermont.  Manufactured  exclusivelv  by 

H.  &  E.  COOPER,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

N.  B. — They  are  the  best  made  and  cheapest  Vat  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  feb4t 


CHOICE  NURSERY  STOCK 

AT  WHOLESALE. — I  offer  for  sale  75,000  very  choice  three 
and  four  year  old  Apple  Trees,  comprising  all  the  desirable 
and  popular  varieties  of  summer  and  winter  fruit  Also,  a  mod¬ 
erate  quantity  of  Cherry  and  Peach  Trees,  Currants,  Ac.,  all  of 
which  I  offer  to  dealers  and  growers  of  nursery  stock  at  the 
lowest  market  prices.  For  Catalogues  and  further  particulars 
address  G.  C.  BUELL 

feb3t  (Assignee  of  J.  O.  Bloss  &  Co.,)  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


PREMIUM  WINE. 

THE  OPORTO  WINE  was  awarded  the  highest  premium  at 
the  New  York  State  Fair,  1363.  The  OPORTO  is  hardy 
every  where,  and  hears  abundant  crops.  Two  and  three-year 
6trong  vines,  $2  to  $4  per  doz.  Agents  Wanted.  Address 
feb  E.  WARE  SYLVESTEE,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 
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A  NEGLECTED  COUGH,  COLD,  An  IEEITATED  OB 
Soee  Throat,  if  allowed  to  progress,  results 
in  serious  Pulmonary  Bronchial  and  Asthmatic 
Diseases,  oftentimes  incurable.  Brown’s 
Bronchial  Troches  reach  directly  the  af¬ 
fected  parts,  and  give  almost  immediate  re¬ 
lief  For  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  Cataeeh,  and 
Consumptive  Coughs,  the  Troches  are  useful. 
Public  Speakers  and  Singers  should  have 
the  Troches  to  clear  and  strengthen  the 
Voice.  Military  Officers  and  Soldiers  who 
overtax  the  voice  and  are  exposed  to  sudden 
changes,  should  use  them.  Obtain  only  the 
genv/Lne.  “  Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches”  hav¬ 
ing  proved  their  efficacy  bv  a  test  of  many 
_____  |  years,  are  highly  recommended  and  prescribed 

by  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  the  Army,  and  have  received 
testimonials  from  many  eminent  men. 

Sold  by  all  Druggist  and  Dealers  in  Medicine  in  the  United 
States  and  most  Foreign  Countries  at  25  cents  per  box.  mh3t 

BULLARD’S  IMPROVED 
PATENT  HAY  TEDDER, 

Or  Machine  fbr  Spreading  and  Turning  Hay. 

THE  subscriber  having  purchased  the  exclusive  right  for  man¬ 
ufacturing  and  selling  (for  the  State  of  New  York) 

Bullard’s  improved  Hay  Tedder, 

now  proposes  to  furnish  the  Farmers  to  the  extent  of  his  ability, 
which  must  necessarily  be  limited  the  coming  year,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  good  and  competent  mechanics. 

Those  who  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  one  of  these  great  la¬ 
bor-saving  machines  will  please  send  in  their  orders  early  to  be 
recorded  in  turn.  “  First  come,  first  served.”  Address 

SILAS  C.  HERRING,  New  York. 
N.  B. — Pamphlets  and  Circulars  will  be  sent  by  mail  to  those 
who  request  them.  ap’64-ly 

Shorthorns  for  Sale. 

rrVHE  BULL  HOTSPUR  4030  A.  H.  B.  by  Duke  of  Gloster 
JL  (11,382)  dam  Daphne  (imported)  by  Harroll  (10,299),  rich 
roan  colored,  May  15,  I860.  Also,  three  YEARLING  BULLS 
and  five  BULL  CALVES,  mostly  by  Hotspur,  and  a  few 
HEIFERS. 

Catalogues  sent  on  application, 
aptf  T.  L.  HARISON,  Morley,  St  Lawrence  co.,  N.  Y. 


GARDEN  SEEDS  FOR  1854. 

MY  CATALOGUE,  embracing  over  Two  Hundred  varieties 
of  Fresh  and  Pure  Garden  Seeds,  (many  of  which  are  of 
my  own  raising,)  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded,  gratis,  to 
all  applicants.  My  Catalogue  contains  many  new  and  choice 
vegetables  not  usually  found  in  seed  catalogues. 

As  the  original  introducer  of  the  Hubbard  Squash,  Marblehead 
Mammoth  Cabbage,  and  other  choice  vegetables,  I  invite  the  pat¬ 
ronage  of  the  public.  JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY, 

ap2t  Marblehead,  Mass. 


BY  Mill ! 


FLOWER  SEEDS,  from  their  compactness 

and  light  weight,  can  be  safely  and  speedily  transported  by  mail 
to  any  part  or  the  country,  thereby  giving  those  who  live  remote 
from  the  larger  towns  and  cities,- where  they  can  be  procured, 
nearly  an  equal  chance  with  those  living  in  them  for  procuring, 
at  a  moderate  rate,  all  the  choice  and  rare  varieties.  For  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  this  purpose,  wo  offer  the  following  collections, 
comprising  the  most 

Beautiful  and  Showy  Annuals,  Biennials  and  Perennials, 

which  will  be  sent  by  mail  free  of  postage  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States  at  the  following  prices : 

GERMAN  FLOWER  SEEDS  IN  COLLECTION. 

ASTERS. 

12  extra  fine  varieties,  Trvff.  new  peony-flowered, . $1  25 

24  selected  •  •  •  •  .  2  50 

6  splendid  •  *  peony  perfection^ .  1  00 

6  finest  •  •  globe  perfection, .  75 

10  beautiful  •  •  dwarf  chrysanthemums, .  1  00 

10  beautiful  Giant  Emperor,. .  1  50 

8  splendid  varieties  Reid’s  new  Quilled, .  75 

4  finest  varieties  Double  Cocordeau, .  50 

12  extra  fine  varieties  Pyramidal  Bouquet, .  1  00 

12  superior  varieties  Quilled, .  l  00 

8  beautiful  varieties  new  Ranunculus  flowered, . ! ! . . 75 

4  very  fine  varieties  new  Hedgehog, .  40 

_  In  addition  to  these  I  put  up  a  collection  of  Asters  which  I  con¬ 
sider  to  be  the  finest  ever  sent  out.  It  contains  ten  packages  of 
mixed  colors  of  the  following  kinds,  viz : 

Truffaut’s  New  Peony,  Peony  Perfection,  Giant  Emperor,  Imbr>- 
que  Pompone,  German  Quilled,  Ranunculus,  Hedgehog, 
Reid’s  Improved,  La  Superba,  and  tho  beautiful 
new  Aster  Splendens. 

No  one  who  delights  to  grow  fine  flowors  should  foil  to  send  for 
one  of  these  packages.  Price  $1. 

BALSAMS,  12  finest  prize  Balsams, . 00 

GERMAN  STOCKS,  12  superb  new  varieties,  Ten-week 

,  large  flowering, .  i  00 

8  beautiful  now  varieties,  perpetual 

large  flowering, . .  73 

12  select  prize  varieties  Hollyhocks,  English,  from  Downio, 

Laird  and  Laing’s  celebrated  collection  saved  from  prize 

flowers, .  7  50 

10  finest  varieties  Marigold, . 75 

6  newest  varieties  Marvel  of  Peru,. . 40 

5  select  varieties  Nemophila, . 25 

12  distinct  varieties  Ornamental  Grass, . j  qq 

12  distinct  varieties  Ornamental  Gourds, _ 1  00 

8  beautiful  varieties  Phlox  Drummondii, . .!!!.!  75 

5  finest  varieties  Petunias, . 50 

12  splendid  varieties  pinks,  Carnation, . 2  50 

12  splendid  varieties  pinks,  Picotee, . .  2  50 

8  distinct  varieties  Portulacas, . 45 

8  finest  varieties  sweet  Peas, . !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!"  40 

6  splendid  varieties  Scabioso,  large  flowered,. . . . . 50 

6  extra  fine  varieties  Snapdragon, . ‘  ‘  50 

12  selected  varieties  Salpiglossis, . 75 

12  superb  varieties  Wallflower,  double, . .  .  .  .  .  . .’ . .  .  .  "  75 

8  superb  new  varieties  Cockscombs, . ’  ’  ‘  75 

9  finest  varieties  Calliopsis, . ...  " .  35 

6  selected  varieties  Climbing  Plants, . .  50 

20  selected  varieties  Climbing  Plants,  including  newest! "  2  00 

8  distinct  varieties  Delphinium, .  75 

IS  finest  varieties  Delphinium  Chinensis,  ...!!!!!!!!!!!!”  75 

Also,  1,000  kinds  in  packages  at  from  5  to  25  cents  each! 

WHITE  JAPANESE  MELON.— This  is  the  finest  flavored 
thin-skinned  Musk  Melon  yet  introduced.  The  seed  is  from 
Japan.  No  lover  of  fine  fruit  should  fail  to  try  this  variety. 

Pr*cei . 25  cents. 

During  the  past  two  years  our  collections  of  Flower  seeds  by 
mail  have  been  sent  to  almost  every  State  in  the  Union,  and,  so 
far  as  we  have  learned,  have  given  universal  satisfaction ;  and  it 
is  our  earnest  endeavor  to  make  these  collections  not  only  second 
to  none,  but  to  make  them  superior  to  those  sent  from  any  other 
establishment  in  the  country. 

EXTRA  INDUCEMENTS. 

Persons  sending 

$  1  may  select  seeds  at  catalogue  prices  amounting  to. .  $1  10 

g  '*  ""  ""  ""  2  25 

§  '*  ”  ”  *•  8  50 

£  **  "•  •*  ”  4  75 

8  **  "  -  *’  .  6  00 

10  **  **  ••  ••  13  00 

N.  B. — Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  giving  The  Ad¬ 
dress,  Town,  County  and  State  in  full.  Catalogues  will  be 
sent  to  all  applicants  upon  receipt  of  a  three  cent  stamps 

Address  J.  WESLEY  JONES, 

aplt  Chatham  Four  Corners,  Col.  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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WALKS  AND  TALKS  ON  THE  FARM.— NO,  5. 


To-day  (April  8)  we  commenced  plowing.  I 
thought  the  ground  was  in  good  order,  but  on  turn¬ 
ing  it  up  it  proved  to  be  wetter  than  I  expected. 

In  England  they  were  sowing  barley  six  weeks 
ago,  while  we  shall  not  be  able  to  sow  any  for  a 
week  or  more.  One  reason  of  the  superiority  of 
English  barley  as  compared  with  ours,  is  the  greater 
length  of  the  growing  season.  Barley  is  sown  at 
least  a  month  earlier  than  with  us,  and  ripens  fully 
a  month  later. 

Oh !  for  a  thoroughly  underdrained  farm !  What 
can  you  do  with  land  surcharged  with  water.  You 
can  not  plow  it  as  early  by  two  or  three  weeks  as 
land  thoroughly  drained.  The  labor  of  plowing, 
and  sowing,  and  cultivating,  is  greatly  enhanced, 
while  the  returns  are  far  less.  The  best  of  culture 
and  manuring  produce  little  effect  if  underdraining 
is  neglected.  But  who  can  afford  to  underdrain  with 
labor  at  twenty  dollars  per  month  and  board !  All 
that  we  can  do  now  is  to  cultivate  the  best  portions 
of  the  farm — get  as  large  crops  as  possible  from  a 
small  area,  and  let  the  rest  go  to  grass. 

I  received  a  letter  to-day  from  an  extensive  and 
wealthy  farmer  in  Duchess  county,  inquiring  the 
price  of  bone-dust  in  Rochester.  He  says  the  manu¬ 
facturers  in  New  York  have  advanced  their  prices 
enormously.  He  would  buy  fifty  tuns  if  it  could  be 
obtained  at  a  fair  price. 

It  is  curious  what  an  effect  the  high  price  of  farm 
produce  has  had  in  stimulating  the  demand  for  arti¬ 
ficial  fertilizers.  If  they  could  only  be  obtained  at 
cfld  prices,  nothing  could  pay  better  than  a  liberal 
use  of  guano,  superphosphate,  bones,  &c.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  intelligent  farmers  seem  to  be  satisfied  on 
this  point.  There  never  was  such  a  demand  for  ar¬ 
tificial  manures  in  this  country  as  now ;  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  we  are  a  year  too  late.  Thousands  of  tuns 
of  Peruvian  guano  have  been  shipped  during  the 
last  two  years  from  New  York  and  Baltimore  to 
England — of  course  at  a  great  loss.  There  was  no 
demand  for  it  here.  Tens  of  thousands  of  tuns  were 


annually  used  in  Delaware,  Maryland  and  Virginia 
before  the  war,  but  here  at  the  North,  on  our  stronger 
land,  it  could  seldom  be  used  with  profit.  I  do  not 
think  fifty  tuns  of  Peruvian  guano  have  ever  been 
used  in  Western  New  York.  Thirteen  years  ago 
this  spring  I  got  two  tuns  from  New  York.  At 
the  freight  depot  the  men  were  reluctant  to  handle 
it.  After  waiting  for  some  time,  an  Irishman  came 
along.  “  Och !”  said  he,  *‘it  won’t  hurt  ye.  I’ve 
handled  many  a  bag  of  it  in  the  ould  country,  and 
mighty  good  stuff  it  is,  too.”  Pat  told  some  won¬ 
derful  stories  of  its  efficacy  in  producing  big  cab¬ 
bages,  and  to  my  great  relief  the  guano  was  soon  on 
the  wagons — but  not  before  a  Dutchman  wanted  to 
get  a  little  to  try  on  his  cabbage  plot. 

Guano  then  cost  $80  per  tun ;  it  is  now  worth 
$114,  and  there  is  none  to  be  had  at  that !  I  have 
always  considered  that  guano  could  be  used  with 
great  profit,  provided  we  got  sufficiently  high  prices 
for  our  crops.  Prices  are  high  enough  now  (in  cur¬ 
rency),  but  guano  is  still  higher,  and  I  question 
whether  we  can  afford  to  use  it  at  $114  per  tun. 
For  onions,  tobacco,  and  similar  high  priced  crops,  it 
will  pay,  but  for  wheat,  com,  &c.,  we  should  have  to 
get  very  high  rates  to  make  it  profitable.  But  I 
think  we  shall  see  high  prices.  I  shall  not  be  sur¬ 
prised  if  wheat  is  $3.00  a  bushel  before  this  time 
next  year,  and  other  things  in  proportion. 

I  sold  five  head  of  cattle  to-day.  I  intended  to 
keep  them  until  June,  but  the  butcher  called  so  fre. 
quently  that  I  was  at  length  induced  to  fix  a  price  at 
which  I  would  sell  them.  I  asked  $10  a  head  more 
than  I  thought  they  were  worth,  and  $15  more  than 
was  offered  for  them.  The  butcher  laughed  at  me.  I 
told  him  that  I  did  not  think  they  were  worth  the 
money,  but  that  I  would  keep  them  until  they  were. 
Other  butchers  that  called  were  told  the  same  thing, 
and  also  that  they  would  be  sold  to  the  first  man 
who  would  pay  the  price  named.  To-day  the 
butcher  called  again  and  offered  me  $5.00  a  head 
more  than  before.  I  told  him  my  price,  and  if  they 
were  not  worth  it  I  would  keep  them  until  they 
were.  He  was  evidently  afraid  to  leave  them  any 
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longer,  and  paid  me  the  money  for  them. 

Cattle  this  week  in  New  York  have  again  ad¬ 
vanced  fully  one  cent  per  pound.  They  are  now 
higher  than  ever  before  known. 

Great  are  the'  virtues  of  cold  water  1  My  little 
pony  hurt  herself  badly  on  the  gambril  joint.  I  sup¬ 
pose  she  was  kicking  at  another  horse,  and  hurt  her¬ 
self  against  the  stall.  It  so  happened  that  as  I  was 
going  to  the  farrier,  I  met  Dr.  M.,  one  of  the  ablest 
physicians  in  the  city,  and  asked  him  what  I  should 
do.  “  Bathe  it  well  with  cold  water,”  he  said.  I 
did  so,  but  the  next  morning  the  leg  was  much  in¬ 
flamed  and  swollen,  and  the  pony  could  not  stand 
on  it.  I  got  a  sponge  and  a  pail  of  cold  water,  and 
let  the  water  fall  in  a  stream  on  the  inflamed  joint. 
I  did  this  three  or  four  times  a  day,  and  also  rubbed 
the  leg  thoroughly  with  a  little  sweet-oil  where  the 
skin  was  broken.  In  three  days  the  swelling  went 
down  so  that  I  could  use  the  pony,  and  she  is  now 
as  well  as  ever,  except  a  little  scar  where  the  skin 
was  broken.  _ 

What  is  the  reason  it  is  so  difficult  to  get  men  to 
clean  horses  properly  ?  It  is  rare  to  see  a  well-groomed 
horse  in  a  farmer’s  stables.  I  think  the  great  difficulty 
lies  in  neglecting  to  clean  them  at  night  after  they  are 
brought  in  from  their  day’s  work.  The  men  will 
use  the  currycomb  and  brush  to  a  certain  extent  in 
the  morning,  but  they  will  let  a  horse  remain  all 
night  covered  with  sweat  and  dirt. 

Sheep  have  advanced  this  week  one  cent  a  pound. 
I  saw  a  butcher  to-day  driving  a  fair  lot  of  sheep  to 
the  city  that  he  said  he  had  bought  at  seven  dollars 
a  head.  In  his  wagon  he  had  a  couple  of  calves,  one 
three  weeks  old,  and  the  other  three  days.  I  asked 
him  what  he  was  going  to  do  with  the  latter. 
“  Oh,”  said  he,  “  the  farmer  threw  it  in  with  the 
other.  He  was  agoing  to  knock  it  on  the  head  any 
way.  I  thought  that  it  was  worth  carrying  for  the 
skin.”  I  presume  that  he  will  contrive  to  use  some¬ 
thing  more  than  the  skin.  I  should  not  care  to  dine 
next  week  with  some  of  his  customers.  Butter  is  so 
high  that  good  veal  will  be  scarce  this  spring,  and 
“  Bobs  ”  very  plenty.  I  once  heard  of  a  Methodist 
minister  stationed  in  one  of  the  dairy  districts  of 
England  who  in  his  visits  among  the  brethren  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  circuit,  was  daily  dined  on  vfcal  of 
extremely  tender  age.  On  one  occasion  his  hostess 
asked  him  if  he  liked  veal  ?  He  replied  with  more 
feeling  than  eloquence.  “  Yes,  madam,  but  I  do  not 
like  cauf.” 

The  New  York  Tribune  in  its  last  report  of  the  cattle 
market,  says :  The  market  continues  crowded  with 
calves  that  have  been  “  knocked  on  the  head  with  the 
milk-pail.  Indeed,  many  of  them  have  never  known 
the  taste  of  milk.  They  are  taken  from  the  cow  as  soon 


as  dropped,  and  sent  to  market,  and  it  is  said  that 
the  first  milkings,  which  they  naturally  should  have, 
goes  at  once  into  the  “  pure  country  milk  ”  cans* 
This  and  the  next  grade  of  calves,  such  as  have 
sucked  three  days  or  a  week,  are  so  plenty  that  they 
are  somewhat  dull,  while  the  few  good  calves  that 
arrive  sell  very  quick  at  the  high  rates  that  have  pre¬ 
vailed,  that  is  9@10c.  per  lb.,  live  weight.  We  no¬ 
ticed  a  sale  of  a  large  lot  this  morning  at  5c.  that 
averaged  85  lbs. ;  others  sold  by  the  head  at  $2  50 
each.” 

The  butter  speculators  have  come  to  grief,  and  all 
the  New  York  papers  say,  “  served  them  right.” 
Some  of  them  who  bought  at  40c.  to  50c.  per  lb.  in 
the  country  are  compelled  to  sell  at  25c.  to  80c. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  butter  advanced  much 
higher  thon  the  real  state  of  the  market  warranted, 
and  the  present  reaction  is  the  natural  consequence. 
That  good  butter  will  rule  high  the  present  season,  I 
have  no  sort  of  doubt.  ’  The  New  York  papers  men¬ 
tion  “  the  reported  arrival  of  500  packages  of  butter 
by  the  last  steamer  from  Liverpool.”  Butter  in  Eng¬ 
land,  according  to  the  last  London  Mark  Lane  Ex¬ 
press,  sells  for  12d.  to  14d.  per  lb. — from  24c.  to  28c. 
per  lb.  Now  28  cents  in  goid  is  equal  to  47£  cents  in 
currency.  In  other  words,  this  butter,  if  of  good 
quality  cost  in  Liverpool  from  40  to  45  cents  per  lb., 
and  to  this  must  be  added  the  expense  of  bringing 
it  by  steamer  to  New  York. 

It  is  possible  that  the  butter  was  brought  as  re¬ 
ported,  but  it  is  quite  evident  that  those  who  im¬ 
ported  it  must  have  found  it  a  losing  business.  I 
am  disposed  to  think  it  a  story  got  up  by  the  dealers 
for  the  purpose  of  frightening  the  holders  of  butter. 
With  gold  at  170  there  is  no  prospect  of  butter  being 
brought  here  from  Europe. 

The  demand  for  fruit  and  ornamental  trees  this 
spring,  as  I  predicted  nearly  three  years  ago,  is 
greater  than  ever  before  known  in  the  history  of 
our  Rochester  nurseries.  The  Democrat  of  this 
morning  states  that  “owing  to  the  excessive  de¬ 
mand  for  cars  caused  by  the  &5tpment  of  trees  east¬ 
ward,  the  Central  Railroad  authorities  have  notified 
customers  that  no  inore  stuff  can  be  received  for  four 
days !”  We  are  certainly  getting  to  be  a  great  fruit¬ 
growing  people.  _ 

There  is  a  general  impression  that  manure  in¬ 
creases  the  potato  rot.  I  do  not  know  whether  there 
is  any  foundation  for  it  or  not.  All  the  experiments 
I  have  made  on  potatoes  were  with  artificial  manures, 
and  I  never  could  see  that  these  in  any  way  increased 
the  disease.  I  have  not  the  figures  at  hand,  but  some 
years  ago  in  some  experiments  I  made  on  potatoes 
and  which  I  have  never  published,  the  plot  without 
manure  was  very  seriously  affected  with  the  rot,  but 
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the  adjoining  plot  on  which,  plaster  was  used  there 
was  scarcely  a  rotten  potato  to  be  seen,  and  the  yield 
was  considerably  larger. 

The  last  number  of  the  Journal  of  Agriculture 
J  contains  the  record  of  an  experiment  made  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  relative  value  of  manure  made  under  cover, 

‘  and  manure  exposed  in  the  barn-yard.  Both  ma¬ 
nures  were  applied  to  potatoes  at  the  rate  of  20  tuns 
per  acre.  The  yield  was  : 

|  Manure  from  barn-yard  252  bushels  per  acre. 

Manure  from  covered  sheds  297  bushels  per  acre. 

The  potatoes  were  entirely  free  from  disease.  If 
manure  is  well  rotted  I  can  not  see  how  it  would  in¬ 
crease  the  tendency  to  rot.  I  should  think  it  would 
have  just  the  opposite  effect. 

Australia  is  justly  celebrated  for  the  high  quality 
of  its  wheat — but  it  seems  that  there,  as  in  all  other 
countries,  farmers  have  their  trials.  It  appears  from 
the  Farmers'  Journal,  published  at  Melbourne,  that 
the  recent  harvest,  which  takes  place  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  our  spring,  will  turn  out  a  disastrous 
one.  The  wheat  crop  has  been  nearly  destroyed  by 
rust.  It  is  a  new  enemy  in  Australia,  and  the  farm¬ 
ers,  like  many  in  this  section,  when  the  midge  first 
made  its  appearance,  are  talking  of  abandoning  wheat 
culture ! 

j.  Of  course  they  will  not  do  it.  They  will  learn,  as 
*  we  all  have  to  learn,  that  there  is  no  crop  of  any  im¬ 
portance  that  has  <io t  its  enemies.  To  give  up  the  cul- 
I  ture  of  a  crop  because  of  them  is  simply  absurd. 

‘  Study  the  habits  of  the  depredators,  and  use  the 
proper  means  to  destroy  them — and  you  will  over¬ 
come.  _ 

A  gentleman  in  Canada  has  kindly  sent  me  a  few 
seeds  of  the  New  Zealand  flax.  He  has  a  friend  in 
that  country  from  whom  he  received  the  seeds,  with 
the  following  description  of  the  plant : 

“  It  grows  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  high — the  leaves 
seven  or  eight  feet  long  (where  the  fiber  is),  and 
which  the  farmers  cut  into  five  or  six  lengths  for  bag 
strings,  each  piece  of  the  raw  leaf  making  one 
string.  The  flowers  are  scarlet,  filled  with  honey- 
water  — and  bees !” 

My  Canadian  friend  adds:  “I  send  you  these 
seeds,  thinking  that  if  the  plant  could  be  acclimated 
it  would  prove  useful — at  least  for  rough  purposes  on 
the  farm.  For  instance,  I  should  think,  from  the 
above  description  of  the  strength  of  the  leaves,  that  a 
few  would  make  a  halter -rope  without  going  to  the 
manufacturer,  and  so  on.  I  shall  sow  some  seed, 
and  if  I  succeed  and  you  do  not,  or  vice  versa,  we  can 
interchange  another  year,  and  give  each  other’s  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  Genesee  Farmer.  I  send  you  this, 
also,  that  you  may  know  that,  although  we  have  a 
Canada  Farmer  here,  we  still  have  a  leaning  for  our 


old  friend  on  the  other  side.”  I  will  sow  the  seeds, 
and  shall  be  4happy  to  reciprocate  in  the  way  pro¬ 
posed. 

One  of  my  horses  was  lame  the  other  morning,  in 
the  fore  foot.  I  sent  him  to  the  blacksmith,  and  the 
man  came  back  with  the  unpleasant  announcement 
that  it  was  caused  by  a  corn*  “  He  has  cut  it  out,”  he 
said,  “  and  put  tar  on  it/’^The  next  morning  the  horse 
was  so  lame  that  he  could  scarcely  walk.  I  sent  for 
the  blacksmith  and  had  the  shoe  taken  off.  With 
his  rasping-knife  he  cut  away  the  corn  as  deep  as  he 
thought  safe.  I  thought  it  should  be  cut  out  more 
thoroughly,  but  he  said  it  was  then  cut  out  to  the 
soft  part  ‘of  the  foot,  and  to  illustrate  it  he  roughly 
pressed  his  finger  on  the  spot,  when  the  poor  horse 
of  course,  flinched.  This,  however,  did  not  satisfy 
me.  I  told  him  if  he  had  an  inflamed  corn,  the  head 
of  which  had  been  rasped  off,  he,  too,  would  flinch, 
if  I  stuck  my  nail  into  it.  I  then  Jtook  a  sharp 
pocket-knife  and  carefully  cut  round  and  under  the 
corn.  I  had  not  proceeded  far  before  I  cut  into  a 
quantity  of  pus  1  No  wonder  the  horse  had  flinched 
under  the  hard  thumb-nail  of  the  blacksmith! 

Having  washed  away  the  pus  with  a  sponge  and 
water,  I  kept  on  cutting  carefully,  and  finally  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  removing  nearly  the  whole  of  the  corn.  I 
put  on  a  bran  poultice  to  allay  the  inflamation,  and 
the  next  morning  put  on  some  burnt  alum  to  eat  out 
some  proud  flesh  that  had  made  its  appearance.  The 
horse  improved  at  once,  and  is  now  (only  three  days 
afterwards)  nearly  recovered  from  his  lameness. 

They  say  that  corns  can  not  be  cured,  but  I  do  not 
see  why.  Youatt  says  that  corns  on  horses  “  are  a 
disgrace  to  the  smith,  a  disgrace  to  the  groom,  and  a 
disgrace  to  the  owner  1” _ 

A  gentleman  living  in  Dedham,  Mass.,  wrote  me 
to-day  that  “  farming  is  at  a  heavy  discount”  in  that 
neighborhood.  They  are  surrounded  with  factories 
of  all  kinds — cotton  woolen,  copper,  shoes,  brass, 
iron,  furniture,  beds,  twine,  &c.,  &c.  Young  men 
from  further  back  in  the  country  go  there  to  work  in 
the  factories — and  not  in  the  corn  fields  under  the 
hot  sun.  “  Irishmen,”  he  says,  “  are  not  valuable  as 
farm  laborers,  not  knowing  our  ways,  soil  or  climate, 
and  it  is  natural  for  them  to  always  do  the  wrong 
thing  when  they  can.  Besides  telling  them  what 
they  must  do,  it  is  necessary  to  go  ahead  of  them 
and  tell  them  what  they  must  not  do.  The  result  is 
that  comparatively  litt-le  is  done  in  farming.  The 
land  looks  worse  every  year.”  Hay  is  worth  $25  per 
tun,  and  they  can  not  afford  to  feed  it  out  on  the 
farm,  and  consequently  can  not  make  manure,  and 
without  heavy  manuring  their  soil  produces  nothing. 
Manure  would  cost  him  $8.00  per  cord,  and  five  to 
ten  cords  per  acre,  and  day  wages  at  $1.50 — all  taken 
together  kill  fanning.  “We  must  depend,”  he  says, 
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“  on  the  West  for  every  thing  except  the  most  per¬ 
ishable  articles,  such  as  vegetables,  milk,  and  small 
fruits.  We  are  such  railroad  people  that  milk 
brought  one  hundred  miles  every  night  appears  on 
the  breakfast  tables  of  the  Boston  people  at  a  lower 
price  than  we  can  raise  i^  and  cart  it  twelve  miles.” 

I  think  the  picture  is  rather  exaggerated.  But 
thefe  can  be  no  doubt  that  "  competition  with  the 
West”  will  tax  the  ingenuity  of  all  farmers  in  the 
Atlantic  States  until  the  time  comes — as  come  it 
will — when  the  rich  soil  of  the  West  will  have  been 
deprived  of  its  virgin  fertility,  and  the  increasing 
population  will  consume  nearly  all  that  can  be 
raised.  Even  now  prices  for  most  farm  products  at 
the  West  are  nearly  as  high  as  with  us,  and  some 
articles  are  dearer. 

George  W.  Massey,  of  Indiana,  writes  me  that  he 
thinks  if  the  manufacturers  of  reapers  and  mowers 
would  get  up  a  good,  cheap  and  simple  stump  ma¬ 
chine,  and  advertise  them  in  the  agricultural  papers, 
it  would  increase  the  sale  of  their  reaping  machines 
to  an  extent  they  little  imagine.  The  idea  is  not  a 
bad  one.  One  of  the  incidental  advantages  of  the 
introduction  of  reaping  and  mowing  machines  is 
that  it  compels  us  to  clear  our  land  of  stumps  and 
Btones. 

A  gentleman  in  Canada  writes  me  that  he  saw  an 
advertisement  in  the  Farmer  of  Chester  White  Pigs, 
and  wishing  to-purchase  a  sow  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
months  'old  that  would  farrow  in  a  few  weeks,  he 
wrote  to  the  parties  asking  if  they  had  such  a  sow, 
and  what  would  be  the  price  for  her  and  a  boar  ? 
They  replied : 

“  Your’s  of  March  5th  has  been  received.  We  can 
send  you  a  boar  pig,  ten  months  old,  weight  about 
300  pounds,  and  a  sow  that  will  pig  about  the  middle 
of  April.  She  is  about  .fifteen  months  old,  weighs 
about  480  pounds.  These  pigs  have  both  taken  pre¬ 
miums,  and  are  very  fine.  The  price  for  a  pair  will 
be  $80,  which  will  be  about  10  cents  per  pound 
live  weight.  Pork  is  worth  $12  per  hundred  pounds 
here  at  present.  You  can  soon  clear  the  price  of  the 
pair  by  letting  the  boar  out  to  service,  and  selling 
some  of  the  pigs.  We  have  some  a  little  smaller, 
very  nice,  that  we  could  sell  you  for  $60.  Also,  a 
pair  for  $50,  and  one  for  $40,  the  sows  to  pig  about 
the  same  time.  You  can  send  the  money  to  us  by 
mail.” 

The  gentleman  sent  them  $84  for  the  pair  first 
alluded  to — $4  being  to  pay  freight,  and  a  receipt 
for  the  money  was  returned,  with  a  promise  to  ship 
the  pigs  on  the  4th  of  April.  The  pigs  were  for¬ 
warded.  But  instead  of  the  sow  promised,  and  which 
was  to  have  been  in  pig,  and  to  weigh  about  480 
pounds,  she  was  not  in  pig,  and  weighed  only  225 
pounds !  And  this  was  not  all.  She  was  deformed 


in  Pier  hind  quarters,  and  to  all  appearances  will 
never  have  strength  enough  to  breed. 

Our  Canadian  friend  justly  feels  aggrieved.  The 
express  charges  amounted  to  $25  55,  which  he  says 
he  should  not  have  paid  had  he  seen  the  pigs  before 
doing  so,  as  the  pigs  are  not  worth  the  charges ! 

I  have  just  put  in  a  cistern  in  the  new  bam  I  am 
building.  The  American  Stock  Journal  says  that 
horses  must  not  be  allowed  to  drink  water  from  rain¬ 
water  tanks  in  their  stables.  That  much  deleterious 
matter  soon  gathers  in  these  tanks,  and  that  conse¬ 
quently  the  water  is  injurious  to  the  horse.  Is  this 
so  ?  I  have  known  horses  that  kept  in  good  health 
for  years  that  drank  water  from  a  pond  that  received 
the  drainage  from  a  barn-yard.  I  do  not  think  it 
well  to  compel  horses  to  drink  such  water,  but  the 
fact  that  they  remain  healthy  proves  that  they  are 
not  so  susceptible  to  injury  from  drinking  impure 
water  as  the  Stock  Journal  Would  have  us  suppose. 
It  is  a  great  convenience  to  have  water  in  the  stable 
and  carriage-house,  and  by  spouting  all  our  buildings 
and  collecting  the  water  we  can  obtain  a  full  supply. 


An  exchange  says  that  this  war  in  Denmark,  which 
we  have  looked  upon  so  indifferently,  having  so  much 
on  our  hands  at  home,  is  likely  to  have  quite  an  effect 
upon  our  markets  and  our  currency. 

Prussia  is  a  great  grain-producing  country,  and 
England  depends  upon  the  four  or  five  million  bush 
els  of  wheat  which  she  exports  annually.  This  will 
be  cut  off.  The  blockade  of  the  Belf  stops  com¬ 
merce  with  the  Baltic,  which  will  make  the  expense 
of  carrying  grain  from  Western  to  Eastern  Europe 
as  great  as  from  New  York  to  Havre.  Consequent¬ 
ly,  should  this  war  continue,  the  wheat  market 
would  advance,  and  our  exports  bear  a  better  pro¬ 
portion  to  our  imports.  Farmers  are  advised  to 
turn  up  fallow  fields,  turn  over  the  old  sward,  and 
turn  under  good  loads  of  manure.  They  have  the 
promise  of  a  ready  market  for  all  that  they  can  raise. 
By  raising  all  which  is  in  their  power,  they  assure 
the  defeat  of  the  rebels,  non-intervention  from  Eu¬ 
rope,  an  improvement  in  foreign  exchange,  and  the 
financial,  as  well  as  the  military,  success  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.” 

Cuke  for  Spavin. — Add  two  table-spoonfuls  of 
melted  lard,  one  of  cantharides,  made  fine  or  pul¬ 
verized,  and  a  lump  of  corrosive  sublimate  as  large 
as  a  pea — all  melted  up  together,  and  applied  once 
a  day  till  used  up,  confining  it  to  the  callous.  This 
quantity  is  for  one  leg,  and  may  be  relied  on  as  a 
cure,  It  will  make  a  sore,  and  the  joint  will  be 
much  weakened  while  applying  the  medicine.  No 
need  of  alarm  ;  it  will  all  be  right  when  healed  up. 
Farmer  and  Mechanic , 
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“  WHAT  BREED  OF  SHEEP  SHALL  I  KEEP  ?  ” 

Eds.  Genesee  Farmer  :  Can  you,  or  some  one 
of  your  numerous  correspondents,  inform  the  farmers 
of  Canada  of  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  keeping 
the  Leicester  and  Cotswold  and  the  South  Down  or 
Merino  sheep?  Will  the  difference  in  the  cost  of 
feed  between  the  long  and  short  wooled  breeds  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  loss  of  mutton?  In  view  of  the 
scarcity  of  cotton  and  the  consequent  increased  value 
of  wool,  as  well  as  the  growing  demand  for  mutton, 
these  questions  I  consider  of  great  importance  just 
at  this  time. — Tie  Hancock,  Nemnarket,  C.  W. 

Remakes. — The  question  raised  by  our  correspon¬ 
dent  is  one  of  great  importance.  Looking  at  the 
subject  in  all  its  bearings,  however,  it  is  a  question 
that  can  not  be  easily  answered. 

As  a  general  rule,  where  sheep  of  different  breeds 
are  equally  well  bred,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  from 
the  experiments  of  Mr.  Lawes,  that  sheep  consume 
food  in  proportion  to  their  live  weight.  As,  how¬ 
ever,  this  is  a  matter  on  which  many  experienced 
breeders  disagree,  and  as  the  question  turns  on  this 
point,  it  may  be  well  briefly  to  allude  to  these  ex¬ 
periments. 

The  breeds  selected  for  the  experiment  were  the 
Sussex  Down,  the  Hampshire  Down,  the  Leicester, 
the  Cotswold,  and  half-bred'  wethers  and  half-bred 
ewes. 

The  Sussex  Down,  which  was  brought  to  great 
perfection  by  the  labors  of  Ellman,  is  a  very  small 
sheep,  with  short  and  very  compact  wool.  This 
breed  is  admirably  adapted  for  upland  and  scanty 
pastures,  where  larger  breeds  vfould  starve.  The 
mutton  commands  a  higher  price  in  London  than 
that  of  any  other  breed. 

The  Hampshire  Down  is  a  larger  and  coarser 
breed. 

The  Leicester,  brought  to  such  perfection  by  Bake- 
well,  is,  when  pure,  larger  than  the  Sussex  Down, 
but  not  quite  so  large  as  the  Hampshire  Down. 
Contrary  to  the  generally  received  opinion  in  this 
country,  it  is  really  a  small  breed.  It  yields  a  large 
quantity  of  long  wool,  and,  in  rich  pastures,  possesses 
great  aptitude  to  fatten.  The  Canadian  Leicester, 
though  a  very  useful  sheep,  is  not  the  original  Bake- 
well  Leicester.  He  probably  has  a  dash  of  Cotswold 
blood  in  him,  and  is  much  larger  than  the  genuine 
Leicester. 

The  Cotswold  is  one  of  the  largest  breeds  of  sheep. 
The  wool  is  very  long  and  of  good  quality.  The 
mutton  is  of  rather  inferior  quality,  but  the  Cotswold 
fattens  so  rapidly  that  it  has  not  inappropriately 
been  termed  “  the  poor  man’s  sheep.” 

The  half  breeds  used  in  these  experiments  were  a 
cross  between  a  Leicester  ram  and  a  Sussex  ewe. 

The  sheep  for  these  experiments  were  selected  by 
good  judges,  from  the  best  flocks  in  England.  Mr. 
Lawes  says :  “  Letters  were  written  to  breeders  of 
eminence  (those  being  generally  selected  who  had 


obtained  prizes  for  their  sheep,)  requesting  them  to 
select  fifty  wether  sheep,  bom  the  same  year,  and 
representing  fairly  the  breed  required  for  the  experi¬ 
ment.  No  limit  was  set  upon  price.  The  sheep 
were  sent  about  the  month  of  September  to  the 
farm,  and  they  were  kept  upon  ordinary  food  until 
the  middle  of  November.  At  this  time  the  sheep 
were  about  nine  months  old,  having  been  lambed 
about  the  February  preceding.” 

At  the  commencement  of  the  experiment  in  No¬ 
vember,  the  sheep  being  about  nine  months  old,  the 
fifty  Cotswolds  weighed  on  an  average,  119  3-4  lbs. ; 
the  Hampshire  Downs,  1131-2  lbs.;  the  Leicesters, 
101  lbs. ;  the  half-bred  wethers,  95  lbs. ;  the  half  bred 
ewes,  91  lbs. ;  and  the  Sussex  Downs,  88  lbs.  each. 

The  experiments  lasted  from  five  to  six  months, 
the  sheep  being  weighed  at  the  end  of  every  four 
weeks.  The  quantity  of  food  consumed  was  accu¬ 
rately  ascertained. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  amount  of 
food  consumed  weekly  by  each  sheep : 


/ — Oilcake. — ,  , - Hay. - ,  , — Turnips, — , 

Cotswold, . 8  lbs.  1  oz.  6  lbs.  14  oz.  118  lbs.  4  oz. 

Hampshire, . 8  lbs.  0  oz.  7  lbs.  0  oz.  106  lbs.  10  oz. 

Leicester, . 5  lbs.  13  oz.  5  lbs.  9>£  oz.  88  lbs.  12  oz. 


Half-bred  Aethers,  5  lbs.  14  oz.  5  lbs.  9X  oz.  S2  lbs.  14}£oz. 

Half-bred  ewes,. ...  5  lbs.  9X  oz.  5  lbs.  4%  oz.  7S  lbs.  0  oz. 

Sussex, . 6  lbs.  3  oz.  §  lbs.  14  oz.  79  lbs.  1  oz. 

The  average  rate  of  increase  per  head  per  week 
was : 

Cotswolds, . 8  lbs.  2%  oz. 

Hampshire, . 2  lbs.  12  oz. 

Sussex . 2  lbs.  \\  oz. 

Leicesters, . 2  lbs.  1  oz. 

Half-bred  wethers,. . lib.  14  oz. 

Half-bred  ewes, . 1  lb.  13^  oz. 

By  ascertaining  how  much  water  there  was  in 
the  quantity  of  food  consumed  by  the  different 
breeds,  we  are  enabled  to  see  exactly  how  much  dry 
food  was  eaten.  This  was  done.  Then,  by  taking 
the  weight  of  the  sheep  at  the  commencement  and 
at  the  end  of  the  experiment,  we  are  enabled  to  de¬ 
termine  their  mean  weight.  Thus,  if  a  sheep 
weighed  100  lbs.  at  the  commencement  of  the  expe¬ 
riment,  and  150  lbs.  at  the  conclusion,  we  should  call 
its  mean  weight  125  lbs.  Now,  if  this  sheep  eat  3 
lbs.  of  dry  food  per  day,  we  say  that  the  amount  of 
food  consumed  by  100  lbs.  of  live  weight  would  be» 
2.4  lbs.  per  day.  (If  125  lbs.  eats  8  lbs.,  100  lbs.  will 
eat  2.4  lbs.)  Knowing  the  weight  of  the  sheep, 
then,  at  the  commencement  and  at  the  end  of  the 
experiment,  and  also  the  quantity  of  total  food  con¬ 
sumed  (and  the  exact  quantity  of  dry  matter  which 
it  contained,)  we  are  enabled  to  calculate  how  much 
100  lbs.  of  live  weight  of  the  different  breeds  con¬ 
sumed  of  dry  food  per  head  per  day.  The  result* 
was  as  follows : 


Cotswolds, . 2.16  lbs,. 

Hampshire, . 2.01  lbs. 

Sussex, . 2.01  lbs.. 

Leicester, . 2.15  lb^ 

Half-bred  wethers, . 2.02  lbs. 

Hall-bred  ewes, . 2.03  lbs. 


In  commenting  on  these  figures,  Mr.  Lawes  re- 
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marks:  “Although,  there  is  a  general  impression 
among  agriculturists  that  large  sheep  eat  proportion¬ 
ally  less  than  small  sheep,  it  is  evident  that  equal 
weights  of  sheep  consume  equal  amounts  of  food” 

If  this  is  true — and  we  think  there  can  be  no 
doubt  on  the  point — the  small  Merino  sheep  will 
consume  much  less  food  than  the  South  Down,  and 
still  more  so  than  the  Leicester  and  Cotswold.  In 
fact,  a  Spanish  Merino  sheep  will,  on  the  average, 
weigh  not  more  than  half  as  much  as  the  above 
breeds,  and  consequently  we  can  keep  two  Merino 
sheep  on  the  same  food  as  is  required  for  one  Lei¬ 
cester. 

We  think  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  Merino 
sheep,  in  proportion  to  size  or  live  weight,  will  afford 
more  wool  than  the  Cotswold,  Leicester  or  South 
Down ;  and  it  would  seem  clear,  therefore,  that,  so 
far  as  the  production  of  wool  is  concerned,  if  fine 
Merino  wool  sells  for  no  more  than  coarse  wool,  the 
Merino  is  the  most  profitable  breed  to  keep.  But  of 
course  it  will  not  do  to  leave  the  mutton  out  of  the 
calculation.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Cotswold, 
Leicester  or  South  Down  sheep  will  afford  more 
mutton  in  a  given  time  than  the  Merino,  and  we 
think  it  is  equally  certain  that  they  will  afford  more 
mutton  in  proportion  to  the  food  consumed.  These 
breeds  mature  much  earlier  than  the  Merino,  and 
the  mutton,  as  a  general  rule,  is  of  better  quality, 
and  certainly  commands  a  high  price. 

After  all  that  can  be  said  in  regard  to  the  relative 
advantages  of  the  different  breeds  of  sheep,  much 
will  depend  on  the  taste  and  experience  of  the 
farmer — as  well  as  on  the  character  of  the  s6il  and 
the  system  of  agriculture  adopted,  and  also  on  the 
relative  price  of  mutton  and  wool. 

If  a  farmer  has  a  good  flock  of  sheep  of  any  of 
the  above  breeds,  it  is  not  wise  lightly  to  change  the 
breed.  If  you  have  a  good  flock  of  mutton  sheep, 
do  not  give  them  up,  simply  because  wool  happens 
to  bring  a  high  price,  and  you  may  think  that  it  will, 
for  the  time  being,  be  more  profitable  to  keep  sheep 
principally  for  their  wool,  because  by  the  time  you 
have  effected  the  change  the  probability  is  that  the 
market  will  have  changed  also. 

Best  Time  to  Paint  Houses. — Experiments  have 
indicated  that  paint  on  surfaces  exposed  to  the  sun 
will  be  much  more  durable  if  applied  in  autumn  or 
spring,  than  if  put  m  during  hot  weather.  In  cool 
weather  .it  dries  slowly,  forms  a  hard,  glossy  coat, 
tough  like  glass,  while  if  applied  in  warm  weather, 
the  Oil  strikes  into  .the  wood,,  leaving  the  paint  so 
dry  that  it  is  rapidly  'beaten  off  by  mins. 

Sure  Cure  for  Sheep-Killing  Dogs. — Skin  the 
sheep  killed  and  salt  the  carcass  with  strichnine. 
Have  the  wind  blow  the  fumes  from  you  in  salting. 


OHIO  FARMERS, 

The  Hon.  Simon  Brown,  of  the  New  England 
Farmer,  in  his  letter  from  the  Wool  Growers’  Con¬ 
vention,  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  says  he  saw  a  field  of 
three  hundred  acres,  with  the  corn  standing  in  shocks 
upon  it,  which  he  was  told  by  a  native  of  the  place 
(Columbus)  has  been  planted  for  more  than  fifty 
years  in  succession,  in  com,  without  any  manure 
having  been  applied  to  the  field  1  “  One  might  sup* 

pose,”  he  says,  “  that  in  such  a  prolific  soil,  abun¬ 
dantly  supplied  with  several  species  of  the  finest 
timber,  such  as  hickory,  rock  maple,  oaks  of  several 
kinds,  white  wood  or  poplar,  elms,  and  here  and 
there  tracts  of  hemlock,  and  watered  by  frequent 
and  ever-flowing  streams,  the  country  would  present 
the  most  attractive  aspect,  and  abound  in  those  minor 
graces  of  fruit  and  flowers,  which  adorn  as  well  as 
sustain  rural  life.  But  it  is  not  so.  For  hundreds 
of  miles  as  I  passed  along,  I  saw  very  little  orcharding 
or  fruit  trees  of  any  kind,  or  gardens.  The  houses, 
for  nearly  the  entire  length  of  Lake  Erie,  are  little 
fifteen  feet  by  twenty  things,  with  one  to  five  small, 
toppling,  patched-up  sheds,  for  a  pig,  cow  or  horse, 
and  generally  without  a  bam !  I  did  not  see  half  a 
dozen  wood-sheds  filled  with  dry  wood  in  the  whole 
distance !  A  great  many  of  the  houses  are  of  logs, 
plastered  between,  the  posts  not  more  than  eight  feet 
high,  and  unpainted.  They  are  rarely  enclosed,  and 
are  generally  surrounded  with  old  stumps,  rotten 
logs,  fence  rails,  a  dilapidated  wagon,  and  one  or  two 
dogs !  No  garden — no  little  smooth  lawn  before  the 
door — no  palings — no  shed  crammed  with  dry  fuel 
for  such  a  season  as  this  (January) — no  nothing 
whatever  indicating  that  the  people  possessing  this 
generous  soil  are  an  intelligent,  industrious  and 
thrifty  people.  Cattle  all  along  the  way  were  roam¬ 
ing  the  barren  fields,  browsing  on  dry  weeds  or  de¬ 
caying  wheat-stubble,  and  shivering  in  the  cutting 
blast.  Many  of  them  were  standing,  gradually  con¬ 
tracting  their  limbs  as  if  to  make  the  last  plunge  to 
mother  earth.  How  they  are  sustained  is  a  mys¬ 
tery.  I  saw  few  stacks  either  of  hay  or  straw.  The 
corn-fodder  is  generally  left  in  the  field.  Sometimes 
the  cattle  were  there,  overturning  the  shocks  and 
trampling  upon  what  they  did  not  eat. 

“I  am  aware  that  the  portions  of  country  over 
which  I  passed,  on  the  railroad,  may  not  be  of  so 
good  soil,  or  so  highly  cultivated,  as  they  are  on  the 
country  roads — that  is  generally  the  case — but  the 
indications,  all  along,  even  in  the  villages,  did  not 
suggest  a  considerable  degree  of  refinement,  intelli¬ 
gence  or  thrift.  This  can  not  be  the  fact,  however, 
in  many  portions  of  the  State  of  Ohio  ;  for  underly¬ 
ing  all  this  is  a  colossal  power,  which  is  making 
itself  felt  more  and  more  every  day.  It  has  had  a 
Legislature  but  fifty-six  years,  and  yet  has  2,500,000 
people. 
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POULTRY  HINTS  FOR  MAY. 

WHITTEN  FOB  THE  GENESEE  FARMER  BY  C.  N.  BEMENT. 

If  April  was  a  busy  month  with  the  laying  hens, 
May  will  find  many  of  the  early  layers  (the  Brahmas) 
engaged  in  the  pleasing  task  of  incubation,  or  en¬ 
gaged  with  their  younglings  ;  and  now  our  care  of 
them  demands  particular  attention. 

As  soon  as  the  hens  come  off  with  their  broods, 
they  should  be  confined,  for  a  day  or  two,  in  a  mod¬ 
erately  warm  room.  The  chicks  should  at  first  be 
fed  with  crumbs  of  bread  moistened  with  milk  or 
hard-boiled  eggs  chopped  fine.  After  the  little  chicks 
have  gained  some  strength,  the  mother  hen  and  her 
little  family  may  be  cooped  and  placed,  if  the 
weather  be  fair,  in  a  dry,  sunny  situation.  The  coop 
should  be  large  and  airy ;  and  here  a  vpry  great 
error  prevails  with  many  in  confining  the  hen  and 
chickens  in  much  too  cramped  and  narrow  quarters, 
to  the  no  small  inconvenience  of  the  mother,  say 
nothing  about  the  great  danger  of  the  chicks  being 
killed  by  the  tread  of  the  hen.  In  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  the  coops  are  entirely  too  contracted,  low  and  un¬ 
comfortable  for  the  mother  and  her  young.  Just 
draw  a  comparison  between  a  hen  and  her  brood 
confined  in  a  small,  low,  contracted  room,  hardly 
sufficient  for  her  to  turn  about,  much  less  to  care- 
ftrlly  brood  her  young,  with  a  large,  aky  apartment, 
well  protected  from  heat,  wet  or  cold,  and  sufficient 
space  for  exercise. 

In  order  to  keep  the  chickens  in  good'  health,  so 
confined,  it  is  essential  that  the  greatest  precautions 
should  be  taken  to.  ensure  cleanliness  in  all  depart¬ 
ments  ;  therefore  the  coops  should  be  cleaned  out 
daily,  and  the  floor  covered  with  sand  or  fine  gravel, 
to  prevent  any  portion  of  filth  adhering  to  the  floor. 
Fresh  water,  in  clean  vessels  should  be  placed  before 
them  morning  and  afternoon.  Impure,  filthy  water 
may  be  set  down  as  a  main  cause  of  all  the  diseases 
poultry  are  subject  to — diarrhea,  gapes,  and  other 
maladies. 

But  do  not  let  our  good-natured  readers  be  frighten¬ 
ed  by  the  minuteness  of  these  directions,  for  at  a,  later 
season  tjhe  chickens  may  be  left  much  more  to  them¬ 
selves,  only  let  them  remember  that  if  in  possession 
of  good  fowls,  and  they  desire  to  have  healthy 
chickens  at  an  early  period  of  the  year,  their  chance 
of  success  will  be  infinitely  increased  by  following 
our  advice. 

Chickens  hatched  the  latter  part  of  May  and  June 
may  be  confined  in  the  coops  only  about  two  weeks, 
after  which  they  may  be  allowed  their  liberty,  and 
they  will  thrive  far  better  than  when  confined  either 
In  courts  or  coops. 

Feeding. — Here  lies  the  great  error.  Suppose  a 
dozen  or  so  of  persons  were  to  be  fed  by  placing  be¬ 


fore  them  half  a  dozen  legs  of  mutton  and  as  many 
loaves  of  bread,  from  which  they  were  expected  to 
eat  as  often  as  they  get  hungry,  they  would  shortly 
tire  of  the  over-familiar  viands,  loose  appetite,  and 
become  what  breeders  of  poultry  know  so  well  as 
“  of  condition.”  All  poultry  feeding  which  con¬ 
sists  of  throwing  down  food  which  the  chickens  can 
make  a  hearty  meal  and  leave  a  quantity  to  return 
to  and  eat  hours  afterwards,  is  bad ;  and  if  an  en¬ 
deavor  be  made  to  restore  lost  condition  by  adminis¬ 
tering  tit-bits — meal,  barley,  cracked  corn  and  the 
like,  it  will  be  about  as  little  advantageous  as  it 
would  be  for  the  before-named  provider  of  stale  mut¬ 
ton  and  bread  to  try  and  restore  the  eaters’  appetite 
with  meals  of  turtle-soup,  jam,  honey  and  cream. 
For  fowls  to  do  well,  they  should  be  fed  when  they 
are  hungry,  and  hungry  When  they  are  fed.  It  is 
not  easy  to  name  the  quantity  which  chickens  ‘will 
eat,  or  the  number  of  meals  a  day  that  they  will  re¬ 
quire,  as  these  continually  vary  according  to  their 
age,  and  the  opportunity  they  have  of  catering  for 
themselves.  We  have  found  old  fowls  thrive  well 
on  three  meals  a  day,  while  chickens,  until  they 
reach  cocks’  and  hens’  estates,  want  ten,  seven  or 
five,  according  to  their  age.  Young  chickens  require 
a  little  very  often.  When  they  fail  to  be  hungry  for 
every  meal,  reduce  the  number  of  meals.  When 
they  are  not  found  to  be  hungry  for  seven  meals  a 
day,  reduce  the  number  to  five,  and  so  on ;  and  most 
likely  the  chickens  will  go  to  work  upon  their  food 
as  healthy  chickens  should.  The  food  also  should  be 
varied — a  poultry  “  bill  of  fare”  may  be  made  very 
lengthy.  For  standard  dishes  we  have  corn,  barley, 
buckwheat,  oats  and  boiled  potatoes ;  then  there  are 
millet,  sunflower  seeds,  crushed  oats  boiled,  to  vary 
the  diet,  especially  for  the  young;  and  for  casual 
change  we  have  boiled  carrots,  wheat-screenings, 
fresh  meat,  and  any  item  that  presents  itself. 

Perhaps  we  cannot  better  illustrate  what  we  have 
said  above  than  by  giving  particulars  of  the  way  in 
which  a  stock  of  chickens  are  managed.  As  soon 
after  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  as  is  compatable 
with  the  habits  of  the  family  in  which  very  early 
rising  is  not  essential,  the  chickens  should  have  a 
meal  of  cracked  corn.  Indian  meal  not  with  water, 
generally  used,  should  not  be  given  to  very  young 
chickens.  In  all  subsequent  meals  quite  enough 
should  be  given  to  satisfy  hunger,  but  there  should 
be  no  overplus.  We  fancy  we  hear  some  reader  ex¬ 
claim,  “  Oh !  must  we  stay  and  see  the  chickens  eat 
their  food  to  know  that  they  are  satisfied?”  To 
which  we  unhesitatingly  answer,  Yes!  But  this 
need  necessarily  entail  no  loss  of  time,  as  if  there 
are  three  or  more  lots  all  may  be  fed  simultaneously ; 
and  if  there  is  only  one,  a  feeder  who  wants  to  make 
much  of  time  can  leave  and  return.  At  nine  A.  M. 
the  half-fledged  chickens  may  have  a  meal  of  barley , 
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boiled  potatoes  maslied  with  shorts  or  com  meal ;  at 
twelve  the  chickens  may  have  as  much  barley  as 
they  like  to  eat,  and  some  lettuces  or  cabbage  leaves, 
or  any  greens  which  may  be  comatable.  At  three 
P.  M.  a  good  meal  of  cracked  corn ;  at  five  they  may 
all  be  fed  on  boiled  potatoes  mixed  with  Indian  meal 
and  fed  warm.  Following  the  rule  to  feed  when 
fowls  are  hungry,  and  not  to  feed  until  they  are  hun¬ 
gry,  makes  frequent  change  necessary  in  the  number 
of  the  meals,  and  consequently  in  the  hours  at  which 
they  are  given  ;  and  with  regard  to  the  kind  of  food, 
the  more  varied  the  feeding  can  be  in  that  respect 
the  better,  provided  all  pampering  be  carefully 
avoided.  The  more  the  food  is  scattered  the  better. 
Throw  it  well  abroad,  and  when  the  fowls  or  chick¬ 
ens  are  no  longer  anxious  to  run  for  it,  hunger  is 
appeased. 

Care  op  Chickens. — As  to  the  casualties  arising 
from  the  neglect  or  ill-treatment  of  servants,  every 
farmer  who  has  live  stock  to  be  tended  has  had 
ample  proofs.  There  is  a  peculiar  idiosyncrasy  in 
some  individuals  which  fits  them  to  take  charge  of 
certain  animals.  Some  females  have  quite  a  passion 
for  bringing  up  poultry,  and  by  their  care  and  kind¬ 
ness  will  rescue  apparently  moribund  chickens  from 
the  jaws  of  death.  A  clever  old  woman,  or  a  little 
girl  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  makes  an  excellent 
poultry  tender ;  boys  are  generally  as  mischievous 
and  untrustworthy  as  monkeys.  When  tliejre  is  any 
thing  in  hand  requiring  peculiar  watchfulness,  it  is 
not  a  bad  plan,  if  possible,  to  attend  to  it  one’s  self. 

The  Ducks  now  require  attention.  Ducks  gene¬ 
rally  commence  laying  the  latter  part  of  March  and 
continue  to  lay  until  May,  if  the  sitting  did  not  in¬ 
tervene  and  interrupt  the  bird.  They  are  not  gene¬ 
rally  inclined  to  sit ;  but  to  induce  them  to  do  so, 
toward  the  end  of  laying  take  away  their  eggs,  being 
careful  every  morning  to  take  away  the  oldest  in 
order  that  they  may  not  spoil.  From  nine  to  thir¬ 
teen  eggs  are  allowed  her,  according  as  she  is  able 
to  cover  them. 

The  only  time  the  duck  requires  some  care  is  while 
«ke  sits.  As  she  has  but  little  time  to  spare  to  pro¬ 
cure  her  meals,  food  and  water  should  be  placed 
near  her ;  and  she  is  content  with  it,  let  the  quality 
be  what  it  may.  It  has  even  been  remarked  that 
when  she  was  too  well  fed  she  did  not  sit  well ;  for 
that  reason  she  should  be  portioned. 

Incubation,  like  the  goose,  lasts  thirty  days ;  and 
the  first  broods  are  generally  the  best,  because  the 
warmth  of  summer  helps  to  bring  them  about.  The 
cold  always  prevents  the  late  broods  from  getting 
strong  and  giving  as  large  ducks. 

Every  duck  of  the  same  species  is  far  from  giving 
proofs  of  much  foresight,  for  the  preservation  of  the 
warmth  of  her  eggs.  It  often  happens  that  they  let 


them  cool.  Besides,  hardly  are  the  ducklings  born 
when  the  mother  takes  them  to  the  water,  wheye 
they  dabble  and  eat  at  first,  and  many  of  them 
perish  if  the  weather  is  cold. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons  it  is  well  to  sit  hens  on 
ducks’  eggs.  Being  more  assiduous  than  ducks, 
these  foster-mothers  have  more  affection  for  their 
young,  will  watch  and  guard  them  with  more  atten¬ 
tion,  and  as  they  are  unable  to  accompany  them  on 
the  water,  for  which  ducks  show  the  greatest  pro¬ 
pensity  as  soon  as  they  are  excluded,  they  follow  the 
mother  hen  on  dry  land,  and  become  a  little  hardy 
before  they  are  allowed  to  take  the  water  without 
any  guide. 

On  hatching  there  is  no  necessity  of  taking  away 
any  of  the  brood,  unless  some  accident  should  hap¬ 
pen  ;  and  having  hatched,  let  the  duck  retain  her 
young  upon  the  nest  her  own  time.  On  her  moving 
•with  the  brood,  prepare  a  coop  and  pen  upon  the 
short  grass,  if  the  weather  be  fine,  or  under  shelter 
if.  otherwise;  a  wide  shallow  dish  of  water,  often 
to  be  renewed,  near  by  them.  Their  first  food  should 
be  crumbs  of  bread  moistened  with  milk ;  curds,  or 
eggs  boiled  hard  and  chopped  fine,  is  also  much 
relished  by  and  is  good  for  them.  After  a  few  days 
com  meal  boiled,  and  rolled  between  the  hands,  and 
if  boiled  potatoes  and  a  few  chives  or  lettuce  chop¬ 
ped  fine  be  added,  all  the  better.  As  soon  as  they 
have  gained  a  little  strength,  a  good  deal  of  pot¬ 
herbs  may  be  given  them  raw,  chopped  and  mixed 
with  a  little  bran  soaked  in  water,  barley  and  pota¬ 
toes  beat  up  together.  They  are  extremely  fond  of 
angle-worms  and  bugs  of  all  kinds,  and  for  which 
reason  they  may  be  useful  to  have  a  run  in  the  gar¬ 
den  daily.  All  these  equally  agree  with  young 
ducks,  which  devour  the  different  substances  they 
meet  with,  and  show,  from  their  most  tender  age,  a 
voracity  which  they  always  retain. 

The  period  of  their  confinement  to  the  pen  de¬ 
pends  on  the  weather  and  strength  of  the  duck 
lings.  Two  weeks  seem  the  longest  time  necessary ; 
and  they  may  sometimes  be  permitted  to  enjoy  the 
pond  at  the  end  of  the  week,  but  not  for  too  great  a 
length  of  time  at  once,  least  of  all  in  cold  weather, 
which  will  affect  arid  cause  them  to  scour  and  appear 
rough  and  draggled.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the 
water  where  they  are  at  liberty  to  go  contains  no 
leeches,  which  occasions  the  loss  of  the  ducklings  by 
sticking  to  their  feet. 

Look  out  for  mud-turtles  and  bull  frogs  in  the 
water ;  cats  and  rats  on  land — -all  enemies  of  young 
ducks.  When  young,  ducks  are  exposed  to  many 
dangers  and  mishaps.  Their  waddling  gait  quite, 
unfits  them  for  running  from  a  foe  on  land,  and  they 
are  but  too  apt  to  be  trodden  on  by  horses,  cattle, 
and  even  by  the  foot  of  man. 
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FARM  WORK  FOR  MAY. 

The  prominent  labors  of  this  month  are  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  sowing  spring  crops,  where  this  has  not 
been  already  done,  and  planting  hoed  crops. 

Corn. — The  amount  of  this  crop  raised  is  more 
controled  by  good  and  bad  management  than  almost 
any  other.  Many  fanners  are  satisfied  with  thirty 
bushels  per  acre — they  should  average  at  least  eighty 
bushels — over  one  hundred  may  be  often  reached. 
The  requisites  for  success  are  a  well  prepared,  rich 
soil,  and  constant  and  clean  cultivation.  The  former 
claims  especial  attention  at  present.  A  sward  in¬ 
verted  to  a  moderate  depth  is  a  favorite  mode  of 
planting ;  it  succeeds  admirably  if  it  has  been  well 
manured  on  the  surface  the  previous  autumn,  the 
rains  carrying  the  enriching  portions  into  the  soil. 
On  good  ground  this  will  often  make  a  difference  of 
twenty  to  twenty-five  bushels  per  acre.  Inverting 
•the  whole  sod  perfectly  will  save  much  hand  hoeing. 
Rolling  and  then  harrowing  lengthwise  with  the  sod 
is  the  common  mode ;  but  Share’s  harrow,  (if  made 
with  steel  teeth,)  accomplishes  both  these  operations 
in  one,  and  mellows  the  soil  twice  as  deep  as  com¬ 
mon  harrowing.  Mark  the  rows  perfectly  straight 
and  even— this  will  allow  the  horse  cultivator  to  run 
closely  to  the  rows.  In  strong  or  heavy  soils  never 
plant  over  an  inch  deep— in  light  soils  not  over  an 
inch  and  a  half.  Experiments  have  shown  that  be¬ 
yond  these  depths  the  corn  is  smaller  and  longer  in 
coining  up.  When  manure  ig  applied  in  spring,  it 
should  be  fine  and  thoroughly  intermixed  by  harrow¬ 
ing.  In  lumps  it  will  be  of  little  use. 

The  old  fashioned  way  of  frightening  crows  and 
blackbirds  was  the  erection  of  effigies  known  as 
scare-crows.  Cords  stretched  across  the  field,  if  suf¬ 
ficiently  numerous,  will  repel  crows ;  but  the  best 
way  is  to  tar  the  seed.  To  do  this  right,  dash  hot 
water  on  a  half  bushel  of  corn,  which  by  draining 
off  quickly  will  heat  the  surface  of  the  grain  with¬ 
out  killing  the  germ.  Then  pour  on  a  pint  of  hot 
tar — every  grain  will  become  thinly  coated — then 
dust  with  air-slaked  lime,  which  is  best,  or  with 
plaster.  No  bird  will  touch  the  seed  when  planted. 
Gas  tar  can  not  safely  be  substituted,  as  it  often  kills 
the  germ,  or  coats  it  so  that  water  can  not  enter. 
Plant  all  missing  hills  with  the  earliest  sorts,  that 
all  may  ripen  together. 

Dropping  concentrated  manure  into  the  hill  gives 
the  plants  an  early  start,  and  increases  the  amount 
of  the  crop.  As  old  corn  is  better  than  new  for  fall 
feeding,  a  substitute  may  be  obtained  by  planting  an 
early  crop  of  the  Early  Canada,  which  will  be  hard 
and  dry,  while  common  corn  is  yet  soft. 

Potatoes. — To  raise  potatoes  to  a  profit,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  avoid  much  hand  hoeing.  Let  the  ground 
be  therefore  perfectly  clean.  If  mellow  and  smooth, 


it  may  be  managed  as  follows :  Plow  furrows  three 
feet  apart,  and  drop  the  pieces  a  foot  and  a  half  in 
the  row,  then  with  a  one-horse  plow,  or  what  is  bet¬ 
ter,  with  a  large  toothed  one-horse  cultivator,  the 
central  tooth  being  removed,  cover  the  row,  leaving 
a  ridge  over  it.  Let  it  remain  about  two  weeks,  or 
just  before  the  potatoes  come  up,  then  harrow  the 
whole  surface  lengthwise.  This  will  be  as  good  as 
one  thorough  hoeing  by  hand.  Potatoes  planted 
eighteen  inches  asunder  in  the  row  will  give  nearly 
double  the  amount  obtained  from  hills  three  feet 
apart.  No  farmer  should  be  satisfied  with  less  than 
three  hundred  bushels  per  acre  of  potatoes. 

Roots. — Plant  a  good  supply  of  field  beets,  car¬ 
rots,  rutabagas  and  parsneps.  A  daily  supply  of 
these  in  winter,  mixed  with  dry  food,  will  contribute 
largely  to  the  health  and  thrift  of  domestic  animals. 
Many  farmers  fail  in  raising  these  crops  by  not  at¬ 
tending  to  the  three  essential  requisites,  viz :  a  rich 
soil,  clear  from  weeds,  and  keeping  the  whole  so  well 
cultivated  that  weeds  can  not  start.  All  novices  in 
raising  rutabagas  allow  four  times  too  many  roots  to 
grow.  They  should  be  thinned  about  a  foot  and  a 
half  apart,  if  the  soil  is  as  rich  as  it  should  be. 
Planting  any  of  these  crops  on  any  other  than  a 
well-enriched  or  manured  soil,  is  a  waste  of  land  and 
labor. 

Corn  for  Fodder,  may  be  sown  ‘at  the  close  of 
the  month,  for  early  cutting  or  for  soiling — for  either 
purpose,  it  should  not  all  ripen  at  the  same  time. 
The  best  way  is  to  sow  in  furrows  or  drills — by  plow¬ 
ing,  harrowing  and  marking  out  in  furrows  three 
feet  apart,  then  strew  the  grain  from  the  basket  into 
the  furrows  by  hand,  at  the  rate  of  three  bushels  per 
acre,  and  cover  with  a  harrow.  Nothing  farther 
will  be  needed,  but  passing  the  one-horse  cultivator 
after  the  plants  are  up.  It  is  often  sown  too  thin, 
making  tall  but  coarse  stalks ;  when  sown  broadcast 
it  is  apt  to  be  weedy ;  but  sown  in  thick  drills,  about 
drills,  about  three  bushels  per  acre,  is  best. 

Buckwheat. — Although  this  crop  is  not  sown  for 
some  weeks  yet  to  come,  the  ground  should  be  well 
prepared  or  mellowed  for  some  time  before  hand. 
Let  this  preparation  be  not  postponed  until  the  last 
moment. 

Calves. — To  raise  good  calves  they  should  be  fed 
the  whole  season,  and  one  great  secret  of  good  man¬ 
agement  is  to  avoid  any  sudden  changes  in  their 
food.  (See  the  directions  on  this  subject  in  last 
month’s  Farmer .) 

Sorghum. — This  should  be  sown  as  early  as  the 
corn  crop.  Many  cover  the  seed  too  deep.  They 
are  smaller  than  corn,  and  should  never  be  buried 
more  than  an  inch. 

There  are  several  operations  of  smaller  importance 
which  should  not  be  overlooked.  Fences  around 
pastures  should  be  strong  and  secure.  Buildings  and 
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fences  may  be  whitewashed  now  to  advantage.  The 
work  should  be  done  on  a  dry,  warm  day — when  the 
whitewash  will  enter  the  pores  of  the  wood.  Paint¬ 
ing,  on  the  other  hand,  should  be  deferred  till  autumn, 
when  the  coat  will  harden  better,  and  it  will  become 
more  durable.  Orchards,  which  were  transplanted 
in  autumn,  should  have  the  crusted  soil  about  the 
young  trees  well  broken  and  made  mellow.  It  is 
leaving  this  hard  crust  untouched  that  has  induced 
many  to  think  that  autumn  planting  for  hardy  trees 
is  not  so  good  as  in  spring.  Coarse  manure  may  be 
made  into  compost  heaps  for  fall  use.  Mulleins  and 
thistles  should  be  dug  up  in  pastures,  and  all  early- 
starting  weeds  should  be  destroyed. 

Corn  Markers. — There  are  various  modes  of 
marking  corn  for  the  straight  rows  described  in  the 
preceding  article.  One  of  the  best  markers  consists 
of  three  runners,  about  three  feet  long,  six  inches 
wide,  and  three  inches  thick,  placed  three  an4  a  half 
feet  apart,  and  well  braced.  A  common  wagon 
tongue  may  be  attached  to  it.  The  driver  walks  be¬ 
hind  the  central  runner,  and  ranges  between  the 
horses  with  his  eye.  The  rows  being  three  and  a 
half  feet  apart,  he  employs  stakes  ten  and  a  half 
feet  long  to  range  by,  and  removes  them  as  he  passes, 
measuring  accurately  their  length  each  time  ;  or  a 
second  person  may  remove  the  poles.  The  marker 
steadied  by  the  tongue  will  form  very  straight 
grooves  in  the  soil.  For  cross  marking,  employ  the 
chain  marker.  It  consists  of  a  light  pole,  with  trace 
chains  suspended  from  it,  at  distances  for  each  row, 
or  three  or  three  and  a  half  feet  apart,  as  may  be 
desired.  Two  men  take  the  pole  near  each  end,  and 
one  of  them  acting  as  guide  and  ranging  accurately, 
they  walk  forward,  dragging  the  chains  in  the  soil, 
making  a  fine  smooth  line  for  each  chain.  Six  or 
seven  chains  may  be  employed  without  incon¬ 
venience,  and  the  field  marked  off  with  great  rapidity. 
By  the  first  of  these  implements,  a  man  and  a  team 
will  mark  more  than  an  acre,  and  by  the  use  of  the 
second,  two  men,  or  a  man  and  a  boy,  will  mark  two 
and  a  half  acres,  in  walking  a  mile. — Tucker's 
Annual  Register. 

A  Monster  Hog. — John  W.  Copeman,  of  Cayuga 
county,  N.  Y.,  it  is  said,  has  a  cross-breed  hog,  stated 
to  have  weighed  in  May  last  1120  pounds,  in  Septem¬ 
ber  1249  pounds,  in  October  1276  pounds,  and  in  De¬ 
cember  he  weighed  1340  pounds,  and  has  been  grow¬ 
ing  rapidly  since,  and  will  probably  now  weigh  1400 
pounds.  His  breed  is  said  to  be  Leicester  and  Suf¬ 
folk,  with  a  slight  cross  of  Berkshire. 

The  Black  Thorn  for  Fences. — A  correspon¬ 
dent  of  the  Valley  Farmer  has  become  thoroughly 
convinced,  from  experiments  made,  that  the  common 
black  thorn,  which  grows  wild  in  our  woods  and 
prairies,  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  fencing. 


CLOVER  HAV  FOR  HORSES. 

Dr.  R.  McClure,  of  Philadelphia,  a  veterinary 
surgeon  of  good  repute,  takes  ground  in  favor  of 
clover  hay  for  horses.  He  says:  “There  is  at 
present  an  endemic  disease  in  the  horses  in  this  city 
(Philadelphia,)  one  of  its  chief  characteristics  being 
an  almost  complete  loss  of  appetite,  at  least  so  far  as 
partaking  of  the  ordinary  timothy  hay,  oats  and 
corn  are  concerned.  But  the  sick  horse  mil  eat 
clover  hay,  and  unfortunately  that  can  not  be  had  in 
any  stable  in  Philadelphia,  if  it  be  not  where  cows 
are  kept.  Why  is  this  the. case?  Simply  because 
there  is  a  prejudice  existing  among  all  classes  of 
horsemen,  and  from  them  communicated  to  the 
owners  of  horses,  against  feeding  this  kind  of  hay. 
First,  because  it  is  said  that  clover  hay  produces 
heaves,  and  secondly,  because  it  is  said  that  it  is  not 
respectable  to  be  seen  feeding  with  clover  hay,  as  it 
Iboks  parsimonious.  These  opinions  concerning  this 
article  of  food  are  so  widely  and  firmly  fixed  in  the 
mind  of  almost  every  groom  and  stableman,  as  well 
as  horse  owner,  in  Philadelphia,  that  I  believe  it  has 
been  the  cause  why  most  farmers  are  not  found 
giving  it  cultivation  to  the  extent  that  it  ought  to 
be,  or  as  its  superiority  as  an  article  of  provender  de¬ 
mands.  Let  us  now  examine,  in  brief,  the  objections 
that  are  laid  against  it.  It  is  said  it  will  produce 
heaves  in  horses.  The  idea  is  false  as  well  as  pre¬ 
posterous.  It  possesses  no  greater  agency  in  producing 
such  an  effect  upon  horses,  or  any  other  animal,  than 
is  possessed  in  common  by  any  other  article  of  food. 
If  broken  wind  is  produced  by  an  article  of  food,  it 
certainly  is  not  from  the  food,  but  from  the  quantity 
that  is  given.  In  like  manner  heaves  may  be  caused 
by  too  great  a  quantity  of  water,  oats,  corn,  or  any 
kind  of  hay  whatever,  given  at  an  improper  time,  as 
when  the  animal  has  a  journey  to  perform.  In  a 
word,  it  is  the  person’s  fault  in  giving  too  much  food 
at  an  improper  time,  and  not  the  character  of  the 
food  that  thus  produces  heaves  in  the  horse.  The 
man  who,  when  feeding  a  horse,  would  fill  its  man¬ 
ger  with  oats  and  corn,  would  not  be  considered  a 
very  fit  man  to  feed  and  care  for  horses,  neither  is 
that  man  who  would  fill  a  large  rack  full  of  clover 
hay ;  as  the  animal  will  not  stop  eating  until  it  has 
hurt  itself,  or  has  eaten  every  blade  of  clover  before 
it ;  as  every  horse  is  fond  of  it,  and  as  before  stated, 
sick  horses  will  eat  it  when  they  will  not  eat  any 
thing  else.  Without  another  word  the  argument  is 
complete. 

“  Good  clover  hay  contains  45  per  cent,  more  fat* 
tening  matter  than  timothy  hay,  and  about  40  per 
per.  cent,  more  than  the  English  rye  grass  hay  f 
about  10  per  cent,  less  than  dried  lupins  or  vetches^ 
which  are  now  extensively  used  in  Europe  for  th^ 
feeding  of  both  horses  and  cattle. 
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“  Such  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  peculiar,  profita¬ 
ble,  and  I  may  as  well  say  palatable  advantages  ac- 
jSruing  from  the  feeding  of  horses,  as  well  as  other 
animals,  on  clover  hay  in  preference  to  any  other  hay 
in  use  in  feeding  and  fattening.” 

SHORT  SERMONS  FOR  FARMERS— No.  5. 

WRITTEN  FOR  THE  GENESEE  FARMER. 

The  fto\ver6  appear  on  the  earth ;  the  time  of  the  singing  of 
birds  has  come,  and  the  voice  of,  the  turtle  is  heard  in  our  land. 
Song  of  8olomon. — 2:  12. 

Spring  has  been  celebrated  by  poets  of  all  ages.  It 
is  the  period  when  the  vegetable  world  rises  from  the 
death  of  winter — the  time  when  all  nature  awakes 
to  joy  and  gladness — the  time  when  the  husband¬ 
man,  full  of  hope,  goes  forth  to  “  open  and  break  the 
clods  of  his  ground,  and  to  cast  in  the  principal  wheat, 
fend  the  appointed  barley,  and  the  rye  in  their  place.” 
In  this  labor  he  is  cheered,  not  only  by  the  hope  of 
harvest,  but  also  by  the  joyous  activities  of  all  na¬ 
ture.  The  flowers,  the  singing  of  birds  and  the 
froice  of  the  turtle,  all  conspire  to  animate  him  in 
his  daily  toil.  Dull  and  brutish  indeed  must  be  that 
soul  which  has  little  sympathy  with  the  joyous  voices 
of  spring. 

We  are  accustomed  to  regard  the  various  seasons 
of  the  year,  spring,  summer,  autumn  and  winter,  as 
the  results  of  natural  law  entirely.  But  if  we  con¬ 
sult  the  Bible  we  shall  find  that  these  changes  are 
ascribed  to  direct  divine  agency.  Human  philosophy 
is,  that  they  occur  according  to  the  natural  laws, 
which  operate  without  the  immediate  exercise  of 
divine  power  and  wisdom.  It  is  wonderful  how  man 
has  succeeded  in  hiding  his  ignorance  through  the 
invention  of  terms  which  ignore  a  present,  living, 
acting  God  in  all  the  works  of  his  hand — in  all  the 
operations  of  nature.  The  philosophy  of  the  Bible 
is  simple  and  satisfactory  to  a  mind  unperverted  by 
K  philosophy  falsely  so  called.”  It  is  this,  that  God 
controls  all  nature  by  a  direct  exercise  of  his  wisdom 
and  power.  We  say,  according  to  human  philoso¬ 
phy,  that  it  is  a  law  of  nature  to  operate  thus  and 
So,  when  the  fact  is,  that  the  exercise  of  the  divine 
agency  in  nature  is  uniform,  ordinarily,  and  yet  it  is 
(sufficiently-  various  in  all  departments  of  nature  to 
convince  a  reflecting  mind  of  his  immediate  control 
over  all  its  operations  and  changes.  Referring  to 
spring,  the  Bible  says  :  “  Thou  reneyvest  the  face  of 
the  earth.”  Here  the  direct  agency  of  God  is  de¬ 
clared  in  producing  the  change  in  the  natural  world 
which  we  appropriately  call  spring.  When,  then,  all 
tature  rises  to  newness  of  life,  and  gladness,  inviting 
tie  husbandman  to  go  forth  to  his  labor,  let  him  be 
.  mpressed  with  the  truth  that  winter  is  passed  and 
jone,  not  by  a  blind  and  unintelligent  law,  but  by 
(he  direct  agency  of  him  who  has  promised  that  seed¬ 
time  and  harvest  shall  not  fail — by  him  who  “re¬ 


news  the  face  of  the  earth.”  How  delightful  to 
the  husbandman  who  loves  God  and  who  confides  in 
his  wisdom  and  power  is  the  consciousness  that  he  is 
surrounded  by  so  many  cheering  evidences  of  his 
presence  and  goodness  while  preparing  his  ground 
and  casting  in  his  seed.  Many  a  good  man’s  heart 
leaps  for  joy  in  his  toil  while  he  reflects  upon  the 
presence  and  agency  of  him  who  has  never  failed  to 
reward  his  labor.  How  much  is  the  beauty  and  the 
joyousness  of  spring  increased  by  the  dreariness  and 
desolation  of  winter,  which  it  succeeds.  The  con¬ 
trast  is  like  that  of  adversity  and  prosperity — of  war 
and  peace — of  sorrow  and  joy.  Good  is  always  en¬ 
hanced  by  its  succeeding  evil.  The  sudden  life  and 
beauty  of  spring  in  contrast  with  the  death  and  deso¬ 
lation  of  winter  brings  a  joy  to  those  who  dwell  in  a 
northern  climate,  to  which  those  who  reside  in  ever¬ 
lasting  spring  and  summer  are  strangers.  This  joy 
of  spring  is  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  compensa¬ 
tion  which  manifests  itself  throughout  all  the  works 
of  God.  If  he  gives  the  elephant  a  short  neck,  he 
gives  him  a  long  proboscis  as  a  compensation.  So,  he 
gives  us  the  beauty  and  joyousness  of  spring  to 
compensate  for  the  desolation  of  winter. 

Remarks. — 1.  Spring  is  seed-time.  He  who  neg¬ 
lects  now  to  cast  his  seed  into  the  earth,  will  reap 
no  harvest.  So  our  life  under  the  gospel  is  seed-time. 
He  who  neglects  to  sow  to  the  spirit  cannot  reap  life 
everlasting.  Let  the  husbandman  then,  while  sow 
ing  his  seed,  reflect  whether  he  is  improving  the 
seed-time  of  grace  and  preparing  for  a  newness  of 
joy  in  the  eternal  world. 

2.  Are  any  in  trouble  ?  Let  them  not  be  cast  down. 
The  winter  of  suffering,  if  you  trust  God,  will  soon 
be  gone  and  the  spring  of  joy  will  succeed.  Cast 
your  cares  upon  God  who  careth  for  you — then  the 
life  and  joy  of  spring  will  symbolize  your  future 
blessedness  when  the  winter  of  this  life  is  passed. 

3.  Are  you  neglecting,  wholly,  this  seed-time  of 
eternal  joy?  Your  earnestness  and  energy  in  pre¬ 
paring  for  a  harvest  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  re¬ 
prove  your  inattention  to  your  spiritual  interests.  In 
this  respect,  what  you  sow  you  will  also  reap.  “  Light 
is  sown  for  the  righteous,  and  gladness  for  the  up¬ 
right  in  heart.”  If  you  sow  to  the  flesh  you  will 
reap  corruption. 

4.  Are  you  a  believer,  and  have  you  fallen  into  a 
state  fitly  represented  by  the  dreariness  of  winter  ? 
Let  the  new  life  and  activity  of  spring  arouse  you 
to  return  from  your  wanderings  and  in  a  spiritual 
sense  to  do  with  your  might  what  your  hands  find 
to  do. 

5.  Spring  fitly  symbolizes  the  resurrection  of  the 
body  and  the  glory  which  shall  then  be  revealed. 
Our  bodies  which  are  in  the  grave,  as  the  roots  of 
plants  are  in  the  ground  during  the  winter,  will  be 
reanimated  and  will  put  on  the  glory  of  an  eternal 
spring.  Happy  is  he  who  hath  part  in  the  first  re¬ 
surrection. 
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AMERICA  AT  THE  HAMBURG  EXHIBITION. 

The  Hon.  Joseph  R.  Wright,  of  Indiana,,  who  was 
selected  by  the  United  States  Government  to  attend 
to  oar  interests  at  the  late  International  Exhibition 
at  Hamburg,  has  made  an  official  report  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  The  following  extracts  will  show,  though  owing 
to  the  war  we  were  not  as  fully  represented  as  could 
have  been  desired,  yet  those  who  did  exhibit  met 
with  the  most  gratifying  success  : 

“  On  my  arrival  at  Hamburg,  two  weeks  prior  to 
the  opening  of  the  exhibition,  with  a  view  to  the 
reception  and  proper  management  of  American  arti¬ 
cles,  which  had  been  sent  forward  in  considerable 
numbers,  I  found  that  the  most  ample  arrangements 
had  been  made  for  holding  the  exhibition. 

“  The  extensive  grounds  (covering  more  than 
eighty  acres)  were  laid  off  with  great  taste  and  lib¬ 
erality.  Substantial  sheds,  halls  and  buildings,  were 
erected  for  the  accommodation  of  more  than  four 
thousand  entries  of  stock.  In  addition  to  this,  space 
admirably  adapted  for  machinery  of  all  kinds — loco¬ 
motives,  steam-engines,  steam-plows,  farm  imple¬ 
ments,  mineral  products,  artificial  manures,  plants, 
trees,  flowers,  fruits,  seeds,  and  all  this,  too,  so  beau¬ 
tifully  arranged  in  the  midst  of  the  flags  of  more 
than  forty  nationalities,  as  to  add  to  the  comfort  of 
the  thousands  assembled  to  witness  this  the  first  in¬ 
ternational  exhibition  in  Northern  Europe. 

“  Eight  of  the  States,  to  wit :  New  York,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Illinois,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  Vermont,  and  Indiana,  were  represented  by  dele¬ 
gates  from  the  States,  or  their  agricultural  societies, 
who  were  received  with  your  commissioner  with 
every  token  of  respect  and  consideration  which  could 
have  been  desired  for  the  representatives  of  our 
country. 

“  Thirty-four  nationalities  were  represented  at  the 
exhibition  in  their  contributions,  including,  among 
other  things,  four  thousand  and  one  hundred  of  the 
finest  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine,  (several  of  the 
reigning  sovereigns  of  Europe  being  numbered  among 
the  contributors.)  The  show  of  horses  was  over  six 
hundred.  Hanover  received  the  highest  praise  for 
the  speed,  size,  elegance,  and  strength  of  her  horses. 
She  also  divided  the  honor  with  Great  Britain  in  show¬ 
ing  the  best  and  purest  blooded  cattle. 

“  More  than  one  thousand  persons  were  contribu¬ 
tors  and  competitors  in  this  national  contest  for  su¬ 
periority. 

“  Three  thousand  machines  and  farm  implements 
were  contributed,  and  seventy-five  steam  engines 
of  every  variety  were  used  in  operating  the  power 
and  machinery.  It  was  no  show  of  mere  art,  paint¬ 
ing,  design  or  fancy ;  but  one  of  substantiate,  consist¬ 
ing  mainly  of  stock  and  machinery. 

“  The  principal  portion  of  the  machinery  came  from 


Great  Britain,  none  of  which  is  more  deserving  of 
special  attention  than  that  of  plowing  by  steam. 

“  Some  two  thousand  sheep  were  exhibited,  com. 
prising  nearly  all  the  best  breeds  of  Europe.  It  is 
believed  to  have  been  the  largest  show  of  fine  wooled 
sheep  of  modern  times.  The  great  nurseries  of  Me¬ 
rinos  of  Prussia,  Saxony  and  Silesia,  were  fully  rep¬ 
resented,  and  the  exhibition  was  the  more  interest  ing 
from  the  fact  that  nearly  all  of  the  continental  breeds 
were  present,  some  of  them  extensively,  embracing 
also  the  best  stocks  from  England.  It  affords  me  great 
pleasure  to  state  that  George  Campbell,  of  Westmin¬ 
ster,  Vermont,  was  the  most  successful  in  competing 
for  the  premium  on  Merinos.  He  had  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  competitors,  yet  he  had  awarded  to  him 
two  first-class,  and  one  second-class  premium.  His 
success  was  most  gratifying,  and  the  more  so  from  the 
fact  that  the  committee  awarding  to  Mr.  Campbell  t  his 
well-deserved  triumph  were  unanimous  in  their  opin¬ 
ion,  and  each  member  composing  the  committee  rep¬ 
resented  different  nationalities.  Mr.  Campbell  sold 
his  sheep  on  the  ground  to  Count  Sherr  Thoss,  of  Si¬ 
lesia,  for  five  thousand  dollars. 

“  The  exhibition  of  American  machinery  and  imple¬ 
ments  received  a  great  accession  from  a  most  liberal 
donation,  from  several  of  the  leading  German  mer¬ 
chants,  bankers  and  citizens,  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
including  a  complete  assortment  of  agricultural  im¬ 
plements.  These,  with  the  premium  reaper,  contri¬ 
buted  by  Mr.  McCormick,  in  connection  with  many 
other  articles  from  other  American  contributors,  are 
to  form  the  nucleus  of  an  agricultural  museum,  to  be 
established  in  Hamburg.  This  I  regard  as  the  most 
gratifying  result  attending  this  international  exhibi- 
tion  to  American  interests. 

“  Several  thousand  dollars  were  subscribed  before 
I  left  Hamburg  for  this  object,  and  doubtless  it  will 
be  carried  out  by  the  well-known  liberality  of  her 
citizens. 

“  The  establishment  of  this  museum,  or  depot,  opens 
for  all  time  to  come  a  place  of  deposit  for  American 
skill  and  products.  Hamburg  is  the  third  city  of 
trade  and  commerce  in  Europe.  Hamburg  is  the 
key,  not  only  to  the  great  German  mind,  but  the 
open  door-way  to  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  of  the  people  of  Northern  Europe.  With 
Hamburg  we  have  rapid  and  almost  daily  communi¬ 
cation,  and  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  advantage 
which  will  accrue  to  our  mechanical  skill  and  indus¬ 
try,  our  manufactures,  our  commerce  and  trade,  by 
the  location  of  a  museum  for  their  deposit  in  a  city 
situated  like  Hamburg,  whose  merchant  princes  hold 
in  their  hands  the  immense  trade  of  Prussia,  Aus¬ 
tria,  Sweden,  Denmark,  portions  of  Russia  and  the 
Zollverein  States.  Trade  and  commerce  invariably 
bring  together  men  whose  interests  are  affected  thereby  ; 
men  mil  follow  the  fruits  of  their  labors  to  market 
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HEAVY  HAY  CROP. 


A  YANKEE  FARMER. 


The  Boston  Cultivator  contains  an  official  report 
of  the  farm  management  of  E.  W.  Clapp,  of  Walpole, 
Mass.  Among  other  interesting  points,  it  is  stated 
that  he  has  within  two  or  three  years  reclaimed  an 
unsightly  ten-acre  bog,  formerly  of  no  value  what¬ 
ever,  by  cutting  ditches  around  and  through  it.  Three 
acres  are  already  brought  into  excellent  grass,  and 
yielded  last  year  between  three  and  four  tuns  of  hay 
per  acre.  As  farm  machinery  is  extensively  used, 
the  owner  finds  it  greatly  to  his  advantage  to  employ 
mowing-machines,  Bullard’s  hay-spreader,  the  wheel 
horse-rake,  and  Palmer’s  horse-fork.  The  hay-spread¬ 
er  is  obviously  of  great  advantage  on  such  heavy 
meadow,  drying  the  hay  in  much  less  time,  and  in  a 
more  perfect  manner.  The  horse-fork  is  found  to  be 
a  grestt  saver  of  labor,  a  tun  of  hay  having  been 
pitched  off  in  6ix  minutes.  We  have  known  it  to 
be  done  in  half  this  time  when  all  the  appliances 
were  ready,  but  some  time  is  always  necessarily 
required  in  attaching  the  horse,  arranging  the  ma¬ 
chinery,  &c.,  so  that  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  will  be 
consumed  by  common  farm  workmen,  who  would 
otherwise  be  more  than  half  an  hour  in  pitching  off 
by  hand.  But  the  time  thus  saved  is  only  one  im¬ 
portant  advantage :  the  horse-fork  obviates  the  very 
Severe  labor  required  for  hand-pitching,  so  that  the 
men  are  fresh  and  vigorous  when  they  go  to  the  field 
for  the  next  load,  and  consequently  they  pitch  it  on 
in  much  less  time,  and  do  not  become  worn  out  with 
a  single  day’s  work. 

The  barn  on  this  farm  is  100  feet  long — basement 
nine  feet  high,  its  floor  of  water  lime  cement ;  pens 
for  the  swine  are  in  front,  and  having  access  to  this 
basement.  They  work  over  into  compost  manure  as 
it  falls  from  the  animals  above.  The  swine  are  fur¬ 
nished  with  food  steamed  in  boxes  or  vats — the  steam 
being  brought  in  an  underground  pipe  100  feet  hor¬ 
izontally,  to  prevent  danger  to  the  buildings  from  fire. 

THICK  SEEDING  OF  OATS. 

The  Boston  Cultivator  says  that,  as  a  general  thing, 
in  sowing  oats,  we  do  not  sow  seed  enough  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  best  crop.  “  Having  occasion  some  years 
since,  to  look  into  the  statements  accompanying  pre¬ 
mium  crops  of  this  grain,  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  we  found  that  nearly  all  the  great  yields  had 
been  produced  by  heavier  seeding  than  farmers  in 
this  section  usually  give.  Instead  of  two  to  two  and 
a  half  bushels  to  the  acre,  these  large  crops  were 
grown  from  three  to  four  bushels  of  seed  per  acre. 
We  should  prefer  not  less  than  three  bushels  to  the 
acre  for  soils  of  medium  richness,  though  on  those 
very  rich,  somewhat  less,  say  three  bushels — on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  greater  tendency  of  the  plants  to  tiller, 
or  spread  on  such  soils — might  answer.” 


The  New  York  correspondent  of  the  London 
Spectator  thus  expresses  his  opinion  of  the  farmers 
cf  this  country : 

“Let  me  tell  you  a  little  about  one  of  these  Yan¬ 
kees  whom  I  know  well,  and  in  whose  house  I  have 
lived  for  weeks  at  a  time.  He  is  a  small  farmer, 
tilling  less  than  one  hundred  acres,  which  have  been 
owned  and  tilled  by  his  family  for  generations,  and 
living  upon  that  and  a  little  money  out  at  interest. 
He  not  only  goes  to  the  fields  with  his  men,  but 
works  with  them  there.  I  have  many  a  time  seen 
him  riding  home  on  a  load  of  hay,  a  good  part  of 
which  had  fallen  before  his  own  well-swung  scythe. 
Now,  what  do  you  think  that  man’s  recreations  are  ? 
Chiefly  astronomy.  A  fine  observing  telescope  is  his 
hobby.  He  is  up  with  it  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
and  before  the  dawn,  upon  all  good  opportunity. 
His  library,  not  large,  but  well  chosen,  is  so  thorough¬ 
ly  and  intelligently  read  by  him,  that  some  of  the 
soundest  and  most  pungent  opinions  I  have  ever 
heard  upon  literature  have  come  from  his  lips  in 
English,  than  which  no  better,  according  to  the 
standard  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  is  spoken  any¬ 
where.  His  brother,  the  rector  of  the  parish,  the 
pretty  stone  church  of  which  was  built  in  a  large 
measure  by  the  contributions  of  their  forefathers, 
was  offered  and  refused  the  bishopric  of  his  diocese. 
The  word  ‘  farmer  ’  conveys  to  you  a  certain  idea  or 
image.  Does  it  convey  the  idea  of  such  a  man  as 
this?  From  my  observation,  I  should  judge  de¬ 
cidedly  not.  And  yet  this  man  is  only  a  farmer,  and 
the  son  and  grandson  of  Yankee  farmer?  on  both 
sides.  But  you  will  say  that  this  man  is  a  very  rare 
and  marked  exception.  But  in  that  you  will,  be 
wrong.  Somewhat  exceptional  he  is.  But  he  rep¬ 
resents  a  class  very  numerous  and  widely  diffused ; 
and  he  springs  from  and  is  in  direct  affinity  with  a 
class  which  is  numbered  by  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  men,  besides  women  and  children.  I  have  heard 
from  his  cousin,  the  miller,  (a  working  miller,  mind 
you,  although  he  owns  his  mill,)  as  sensible  and  as 
well  expressed  opinions  upon  all  matters  (literature 
included)  as  I  have  from  him.” 

Cotton  from  Utah. — The  Los  Angelos  News  of 
February  17,  says :  “  Some  two  weeks  since  a  few 
bales  of  cotton  from  Southern  Utah  arrived  at  San 
Pedro,  en  route  .for  San  Francisco.  During  last 
week,  as  we  learn  from  a  citizen  of  Wilmington, 
thirteen  mule  teams  and  wagons,  ladened  with  cot¬ 
ton  from  the  above-named  locality,  also  arrived  at 
our  port  for  shipment.”  The  Utah  cotton  is  said  to 
be  white  and  generally  of  the  same  character  of  the 
best  upland  of  Texas.  The  California  Farmer  says 
that  such  a  cargo  as  this  will  be  an  exciting  event 
in  San  Francisco.  The  cargo  consisted  of  130  bales, 
weighing  upward  of  11,000  pounds. 
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BUTTER -MAKING  NOT  A  MYSTERY. 

The  New  England  Farmer  has  a  communication 
from  a  correspondent,  “  A.  W.  C,”  with  the  above 
heading.  The  Editor  calls  attention  to  it  by  a  note, 
in  which  he  says :  “We  know  from  long  experience 
that  the  opinions  advanced  by  the  writer  are  correct. 
If  his  suggestions  were  followed  by  all,  there  would 
be  little  difficulty  in  producing  good  butter  at  any 
season  of  the  year.”  After  some  introductory  re¬ 
marks,  “  A.  W.  C.”  says : 

"How  do  you  make  such  nice  sweet  butter  in 
winter  T  is  a  question  often  asked  by  my  custom¬ 
ers,  as  I  carry  them  their  usual  allowance  of  fresh 
butter  for  the  week.  Sometimes  I  answer,  ‘I  will 
tell  you  when  you  go  to  farming.’ 

"  For  me,  it  seems  a  very  simple  thing  to  make  but¬ 
ter  that  is  good  and  uniform  through  the  whole  year. 
But,  were  it  simple  to  all,  butter  would  hardly  com¬ 
mand  the  present  high  prices. 

"  Some  one  asked  through  your  columns  not  long 
since,  how  to  make  good  butter  in  winter.  I  would 
answer,  “  Make  it  just  as  it  should  be  made  in  sum¬ 
mer.”  lret  as  you  may  not  think  that  a  very  definite 
explanation  of  the  process,  I  will  tell  you  how  good 
butter  can  be  made  in  summer. 

"  A  butter  dealer  said  to  me,  the  other  day,  that  were 
he  engaging  a  dairy  for  the  season,  he  only  wished  to 
see  a  sample  of  the  August  or  dog-day  butter.  If 
that  were  satisfactory,  he  would  take  his  chance  with 
the  other  two  ends  of  the  season. 

“  There  are  about  five  or  six  weeks  in  spring  and 
fall,  when,  I  suppose,  every  farmer’s  wife  can  make 
a  fair  article  of  butter.  It  will  almost  "  make  itself,” 
with  good  June  or  September  feed,  in  a  clear,  dry, 
June  or  September  atmosphere,  with  the  mercury  in¬ 
dicating  an  average  of  60°. 

“  What  else  causes  butter  made  in  June,  Septem¬ 
ber  and  a  part  of  October,  to  bring  better  prices  then 
than  that  made  at  any  other  time  of  the  year  ?  But 
for  the  dairy  to  yield  a  generous  profit  through  the 
whole  year,  a  fair  article  must  proceed  therefrom 
every  week.  Everybody  can  not  be  supplied  through 
dog-days  with  June  butter ;  nor  can  every  family,  have 
their  tubs  for  winter  filled  in  September. 

"  Now  if  you  can  bring  the  dairy  under  the  same 
conditions,  in  August  or  December,  that  prevail  in 
June  and  September,  why  should  you  not  realize  the 
same  results?  Doubtless  you  would.  But  this  it 
seems  impossible,  at  present,  fully  to  do.  Yet  I  think 
the  secret  of  success  in  butter-making  is  to  bring 
about  these  conditions  as  nearly  as  may  be. 

“  In  the  first  place,  you  must,  of  course,  have  good 
cows.  Some  cows  will  make  a  large  amount  of  high 
colored  butter,  but  it  is  too  soft  to  handle  well  in  any 
weather,  especially  when  very  warm ;  others  yield 
an  article  too  white  to  be  attractive,  though  I  con¬ 


sider  color  of  much  less  importance  than  solidity.  As 
far  as  my  observation  has  extended,  very  yellow  but¬ 
ter  is  not  as  good  as  that  which  is  lighter  colored.  It 
is  apt  to  be  oily,  caused,  I  think,  first,  by  being  natu¬ 
rally  soft,  and  second,  by  the  consequent  over-work¬ 
ing  it  usually  receives ;  the  buttermilk  being  less 
readily  extracted  from  soft  butter. 

“  Good  cows  obtained,  the  next  requisite  is  good 
feed.  And  what  can  be  better  than  J une  honeysuckle 
‘  up  to  the  eyes,’  or  clover  aftermath  in  September  ? 
Probably  nothing.  I  prefer,  however,  as  a  matter  of 
health,  to  give  a  feeding  of  dry  hay  every  day  through 
the  season.  I  can  thus  keep  them  more  uniformly, 
and  not  subject  them  to  sudden  changes  from  green 
to  dry  food. 

“  But  what  for  feed  the  remainder  of  the  year  ? 
Why,  get  the  next  best  thing — which  is  the  same, 
cut  and  cured,  for  feeding  in  the  stall.  During  the 
third  week  of  last  June  I  cut  four  or  five  acres  of 
clover  and  red-top,  the  clover  just  coming  into  flower, 
the  red-top  showing  its  flower  stalk.  Sixty  days  after, 
I  cut  the  same  field  again.  This  winter,  the  cows,  to 
which  both  lots  are  fed,  seem  to  know  no  difference 
between  the  first  and  second  crop.  It  is  all  rowen  to 
them.  I  am  fully  of  the  opinion  that  very  little  of 
the  hay  in  New  England  is  cut  as  early  as  it  should 
be.  For  dairy  cows,  I  would  prefer  it  all  cut  before 
blossoming,  rather  than  after. 

“  A  large  butter  dealer  and  a  good  judge,  tells  me 
that  he  has  known  his  mother  to  make  just  as  good 
and  just  as  yellow  butter  in  winter,  while  her  cow 
was  being  fed  solely  on  rowen,  as  she  could  ever 
make  in  summer,  from  the  same  animal.  I  think  he 
came  very  near  the  truth. 

“  But  to  supply  yourself  with  a  stock  of  June  at¬ 
mosphere ,  in  which  to  set  your  milk  and  do  your 
churning,  through  dog-days,  is  not  so  easy  a  thing  as 
to  cut  your  hay  early,  and  afterward  a  crop  of  rowen. 
The  thermometer  does  not  usually  stand  at  66°  from 
July  to  September  1st,  nor  do  you  generally  have  a 
clear  dry  air  at  that  season. 

“  Hence  I  do  not  expect  you  can  make  your  best  but¬ 
ter,  or  that  which  will  keep  the  longest,  during  this 
period,  unless  you  can  secure  these  two  -  requisite 
conditions,  viz.,  moderate  temperature  and  dryness  of 
the  atmosphere.  But  the  nearer  you  can  contrive  to 
approach  these  conditions  the  better  your  success. 

“  I  keep  my  milk,  during  the  extreme  hot  weather, 
in  my  house  cellar,  a  large,  light,  airy  room,  clear  of 
all  boards  and  wooden  utensils  not  used  for  milk  ; 
the  whole  room  thoroughly  whitewashed.  The  win¬ 
dows — a  north,  south  and  west  one — are  open  or  shut, 
darkened  or  not,  just  as  may  be  needed  to  keep  the 
air  of  the  room  as  pure,  as  dry,  and  at  the  same  time 
as  cool  as  it  can  be  under  the  circumstances.  I  con¬ 
sider  a  damp  atmosphere  worse  than  a  very  warm 
one  for  milk.  It  makes  the  cream  thin  and  watery. 
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requiring  much  more  care  and  longer  time  in  churn¬ 
ing- 

“  I  need  not  say  that  I  do,  or  that  you  should,  set 
your  milk  in  the  pans  two  or  three  inches  in  depth, 
and  skim  it  up  at  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours  old, 
putting  the  cream  in  a  tin  pail  or  stone  jar,  stirring 
it  occasionally ;  for  that  almost  all  dairymen  and  wo¬ 
men  do.  But  when  I  say  you  should  never  commence 
a  churning  unless  your  cream  is  known  to  be  at  a 
temperature  not  any  below  60°  nor  higher  than  three 
or  four  above  that  point,  I  can  not,  at  the  same  time, 
say  everybody  does  that,  for  I  do  not  know  of  one 
dairyman  or  woman,  except  through  the  books,  who 
is  exact  in  this  respect. 

“All  butter-makers  think  that  if  cream  is 
warm  it  will  come  too  quickly,  be  soft  and  white, 
and  not  pleasant  stufF  to  manage,  and  if  too  cold  it 
will  swell  and  foam,  and  not  come  at  all — some  one 
asserting  that  ‘  it  did  almost  come,  but  went  back 
to  cream  again.’  One  dairyman,  who  usually  has 
good  luck,  told  me  this  winter,  that  he  churned  all 
one  day  and  then  gave  his  cream  over  to  the  pigs, 
only  wishing  he  had.done  it  sooner. 

“  Up  to  last  April,  I  occasionally,  and  not  very  un- 
frequently,  had  just  such  ‘luck.’  Since  that  time 
I  have  used  a  common  fifty  cent  thermometer — se¬ 
lecting  one  that  would  slide  easily  in  the  case,  or  that 
I  could  dip  the  bulb  into  the  cream  without  the  case. 

“When  I  have  gathered  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
cream  I  try  it  by  the  thermometer,  and  if  the  tempera¬ 
ture  be  from  60°  to  64°,  I  churn  it  immediately.  If 
not  within  those  limits,  I  bring  it  there,  by  some 
means,  before  it  goes  into  the  churn.  I  keep  my 
cream  in  a  large  tin  pail  that  can  be  hung  in  the 
well  the  night  before  churning — not  in  the  water, 
but  just  far  enough  down  to  have  the  cream  at  60°, 
when  churning  is  commenced.  Placing  it  in  the 
water  makes  it  too  cold :  and  cold  cream  is  addicted 
to  the  same  freaks  in  summer  as  in  winter. 

“  In  Spring  and  Fall  62°  does  well ;  in  winter,  64°  ; 
but  in  summer  the  temperature  will  rise  rapidly 
enough  if  you  commence  at  60°.  I  never  want  but¬ 
ter  to  reach  a  higher  temperature  than  66°  at  the 
time  it  separates  from  the  buttermilk. 

“  Following  this  method,  I  have  not  had  the 
shadow  of  a  failure  for  ten  months.  My  summer 
and  winter  butter  have  come  about  equally  well,  var 
rving  from  fifteen  to  forty-five  minutes,  according  to 
the  ripeness  of  the  cream.  I  think  it  does  no  harm 
to  run  a  bucket  of  cold  water  through  the  churn  after 
the  milk  is  drawn  off.  If  the  butter  is  a  little  too 
soft,  as  it  almost  always  will  be  in  summer,  it  does 
much  good  by  hardening  it  before  salting.  My  but¬ 
ter  is  taken  from  the  churn  to  a  butter  worker,  like 
the  small  simple  one  figured  in  Flint’s  work  on  Dairy 
Farming — a  book,  by  the  way,  that  every  man  or 
woman  who  expects  ever  to  make  a  hundred  pounds 


of  butter  should  read  through  twice,  as  a  prelimina¬ 
ry  step.  In  this  worker  the  butter  is  salted,  then 
returned  to  the  well  for  twelve  hours,  after  which 
it  is  thoroughly  worked.  And  here  I  find  a  great 
advantage  in  the  worker  over  the  hands.  If  butter 
a  little  too  cold  is  worked  in  summer,  by  hand,  it 
will  grow  much  too  warm  before  the  buttermilk  is 
expelled ;  while  the  worker  will  do  it  quickly,  thor- 
oughly,  and  without  causing  the  oily  taste  so  com¬ 
monly  found  in  hard-worked  butter. 

“  So  much  for  summer  butter.  And  now,  to  make 
good,  sweet,  yellow  butter  .in  winter,  you  have  only 
to  secure  the  same  conditions  that  are  best  for  making 
summer  butter,  namely,  good  cows,  rich  feed,  a  dry 
air  in  which  to  raise  the  cream,  and  a  temperature 
as  near  60°  as  it  is  possible  to  preserve.  The  latter 
condition  is  much  more  easily  obtained  in  winter 
than  in  summer  ;  for  by  artificial  heat  the  air  can  be 
kept  at  the  proper  temperature  in  the  milk-room 
without  being  made  damp,  while  the  same  result  can 
not  as  readily  be  obtained  in  summer  with  ice,  on 
account  of  the  dampness  accompanying  it.  Indeed,  I 
believe  that  more  butter,  and  that  of  a  good  quality, 
can  be  made  from  a  given  number  of  quarts  of  milk, 
in  winter,  than  can  be  through  the  warmest  weather. 

“  Finally,  in  butter-making,  as  in  ship-building,  or 
surveying,  strike  the  word  “  luck”  from  your  vocabu¬ 
lary.  Learn  your  trade.  Learn  the  laws  that  govern 
your  work  and  obey  them.  Be  not  outwitted  by  heat 
or  cold,  by  wet  or  dry,  but  press  them  all  into  your 
service,  and  be  master,  and  not  slave,  of  the  fluid 
forces  of  nature.” 

HIGH  PRICE  OF  PRODUCE, 

Eggs  have  sold  the  past  winter  for  40  cents  a 
dozen ;  butter  is  now  selling  for  50  cents  a  pound  ; 
cheese  from  16  to  18  cents  a  pound.  These  are  retail 
prices.  A  gentleman  rem  arking  upon  the  high  prices 
of  produce,  not  long  since,  was  replied  to  by  another, 
who  said,  “  It  is  the  low  value  put  upon  bills  of  credit, 
circulated  for  money,  that  makes  prices  seem  so  high,” 
adding,  that  “A  man  may  go  to  the  market  and 
buy  butter  with  gold  as  cheap  as  he  could  three  years 
ago.”  “  Not  so,”  said  the  latter.  The  former  gen¬ 
tleman  went  to  Faneuil  Hall  market  the  day  follow¬ 
ing,  and  every  dealer  he  inquired  of  said  that  gold 
will  buy  as  much  produce,  of  any  given  kind,  as  it 
would  three  years  ago.  Gold  being  the  acknowledg¬ 
ed  standard  of  value,  and  not  the  bills  of  non-specie 
paying  banks,  persons  can  only  know  things  and 
prices,  relatively,  by  the  golden  test,  as  applied  above. 
One  of  the  best  mutton  stalls  in  the  market  had  85 
carcasses  weighing  about  3,500  lbs.  They  cost  about 
$19  a  head,  and  were  from  the  State  of  New  York. 
Pork,  of  good  quality,  sold  last  week  for  12  cents  a 
pound  :  Chickens,  fresh  and  nice,  40  cents  a  pound. 
Boston  Cultivator. 
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LICE  ON  CATTLE,  &C. 

Mr.  Harris  Lewis,  an  excellent  dairy  farmer, 
of  Herkimer  county,  thinks  that  a  man  who  winters 
a  good,  thriving  stock  of  lice,  on  say  forty  head  of 
cattle,  does  so  at  an  expense  of  about  $200.  He  in¬ 
forms  the  Country  Gentleman  of  a  remedy  which  has 
proved  cheap,  safe  and  effective  with  him,  and  which 
should  be  borne  in  mind  by  stock  farmers  for  future 
use,  viz :  He  rubs  a  small  quantity  of  unguentum 
(mercurial  ointment)  on  the  stanchions  in  his  stables, 
for  a  distance  of  perhaps  .two  feet,  up  and  down, 
covering  the  edges  which  the  cattle  come  in  contact 
with.  As  this  does  not  kill  the  nits,  the  operation  is 
repeated  at  intervals  of  eight  days,  three  times,  by 
the  end  of  which  period  they  will  all  be  pretty  cer¬ 
tainly  hatched  out  and  destroyed.  A  fourth  applica¬ 
tion  may  be  required,  but  he  finds  three  almost  inva¬ 
riably  enough.  A  small  quanity  is  only  required,  a 
very  light  coating  serving  the  purpose,  and  by  this 
method  of  application  the  cattle  can  not  get  at  it  with 
their  mouths,  or  otherwise  receive  any  injury  from  it. 

Another  point  in  Mr.  L.’s  management  worthy  of 
note  is  this :  He  keeps  salt  in  tubs  in  his  cattle  yards, 
constantly  accessible  to  the  stock,  with  which  is  mixed 
sulphur,  in  the  proportion  of  about  a  tablespoonful 
to  a  quart  of  salt.  This  practice  was  begun  some 
years  ago,  as  a  precaution  against  the  murrain,  for 
which  purpose  it  was  found  effective,  and  it  has  been 
continued  from  the  favorable  influence  it  exerts  upon 
the  general  health  of  the  cows.  Since  its  use,  Mr. 
L.  has  had  but  a  single  case  of  garget  in  his  herd,' 
and  he  ascribes  this  exemption  from  that  very  trou¬ 
blesome  difficulty  among  dairy  farmers,  solely  to  the 
use  of  sulphur. 

WHY  IS  IT  1 

Eds.  Genesee  Farmer:  Why  is  it  that  our 
brother  farmers  on  the  opposite  side  of  Lake  Michi¬ 
gan  do  not  raise  winter  wheat,  while  W estem  New 
York,  and  we  in  the  same  latitude,  with  only  a  sheet 
of  water  betwen  us  and  them,  have  quite  a  sure 
crop,  (baring  the  depredations  of  insects,)  and  of  the 
very  best  quality  ? 

I  know  that  much  of  the  soil  of  Wisconsin  and 
Northern  Illinois  is  too  moist  for  wheat,  but  such  is 
also  the  case,  though  perhaps  to  a  less  extent,  in 
Western  New  York  and  here.  This  damp  soil  with 
us  -winter  kills,  and  we  learn  not  to  sow  wheat  on  it, 
and  I  presume  they  are  as  wise  in  this  respect  as 
we  are. 

I  know,  too,  that  our  climate  is  milder  in  winter 
than  theirs,  there  being  often  a  difference  of  ten  de¬ 
grees  in  our  favor  in  extreme  cold  weather  ;  but  cold 
weather  does  not  winter-kill  wheat.  It  can  not  be 
for  the  want  of  a  rich  soil,  for  they  beat  us  in  spring 
wheat  and  corn.  Neither  can  I  conceive  it  to  be  for 


the  lack  of  any  element  in  their  soil,  for  spring 
wheat  and  winter  wheat  must  be  nearly  or  quite 
the  same,  chemically — the  difference  being  merely 
the  effect  of  habit  or  training. 

Our  winds  being  mainly  from  the  west,  would 
naturally  bring  us  more  aqueous  vapor,  and  from 
that  cause  we  may  suffer  less  from  drouth ;  but 
drouth  effects  equally  spring  wheat  and  corn,  in 
which  they  excel. 

I  know  that  there  are  some  sections  peculiarly 
adapted  to  particular  plants  for  reasons  that  are  not 
in  all  cases  understood,  but  an  inquiry  into  these 
facts  may  cause  us  more  highly  to  appreciate  our  ad¬ 
vantages,  and  teach  them  to  obviate,  in  a  measure, 
the  difficulties  under  which  they  labor. 

Muskegon,  Mich.  S.  B.  P. 

A  DISASTROUS  FIRE, 

Mr.  George  Miller,  of  Markham,  well-known 
to  the  readers  of  the  Genesee  Farmer  as  one  of  the 
prominent  stock  breeders  and  farmers  in  Canada,  has 
recently  met  with  a  severe  loss.  On  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing,  the  19th  ult.,  about  day -break,  while  the  family 
were  at  breakfast,  smoke  was  observed  to  be  issuing 
from  the  horse-stable,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  entire 
building  was  in  flames.  The  fire  spread  rapidly  to 
the  adjacent  buildings,  and  the  entire  pile  was  quick¬ 
ly  consumed.  Along  with  them,  melancholy  to  re¬ 
late,  a  quantity  of  most  valuable  stock  was  destroyed. 
Ten  horses,  including  “  Bird  Catcher,”  the  Irish  blood 
Stallion,  imported  two  years  ago  by  Mr.  S.  Beattie, 
18  head  of  thorough-bred  cattle,  40  pure  bred  sheep, 
12  or  15  pigs ;  and  a  number  of  choice  fowls  perished 
in  the  flames.  Besides  the  animals  lost,  700  bushels 
of  oats,  500  bushels  of  barley,  300  bushels  of  wheat, 
15  or  20  tuns  of  hay,  two  reaping  machines,  one 
thresher,  wagons,  sleighs,  and  a  large  number  of 
valuable  implements  were  consumed.  “  The  stock,” 
says  the  Canada  Fa/rmer,  “  is  indeed  a  serious  loss  not 
only  to  Mr.  Miller,  but  to  the  country  at  large.  It 
consisted  almost  wholly  of  breeding  animals,  and 
comprised  some  of  Mr.  M.’s  best  specimens,  such  in¬ 
deed  as  cannot  be  easily  replaced.  The  cash  value 
of  the  property  destroyed  is  estimated  at  $12,000,  on 
which  there  was  only  the  trifling  insurance  of  $1,850. 
We  understand  the  fire  is  supposed  to  have  been 
caused  by  some  of  the  men  smoking  while  feeding 
the  stock  before  breakfast.  This  calamity  teaches  at 
least  three  important  lessons.  1.  The  wisdom  of 
effecting  full  insurance  on  valuable  farm  property. 
2.  The  importance  of  so  constructing  farm  buildings, 
as  to  admit  of  ready  egress  of  horses  and  cattle  in 
case  of  fire.  3.  The  impropriety  of  smoking  in  barns 
and  stables.  We  might  perhaps  add  the  value  of 
presence  of  mind,  of  which  we  are  told  there  was  a 
great  lack  at  the  fire  in  question.  Mr.  Miller  himself 
has  been  on  crutches  for  some  time  past  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  an  accident,  and  was  therefore  unable  to 
direct  and  aid  in  the  extrication  of  his  stock,  or 
doubtless  much  more  of  it  would  have  been  saved.” 
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GARDEN  WORK  FOR  MAY. 


Unless  the  season  is  unusually  backward,  or  the 
gardener  very  sluggish,  he  now  has  quite  a  variety 
of  vegetables  up  in  his  garden,  and  he  will  observe, 
too,  that  quite  a  profusion  of  unbidden  verdure  is 
already  covering  his  beds,  which,  if  not  immediately 
and  vigorously  assaulted,  will  soon  gain  the  ascen¬ 
dency  over,  and  choke  down  the  tender  vegetables 
which  he  has  sown. 

At  no  time  can  weeds  be  so  easily  overcome  as 
when  they  first  make  their  appearance ;  for  if  neg¬ 
lected,  they  soon  strike  down  their  roots — like  evil 
habits  in  men — interweave  them  with  the  roots  of 
useful  plants,  and  can -only  be  entirely  eradicated 
with  great  labor,  and  at  the  imminent  risk  of  destroy¬ 
ing  more  or  less  of  the  crop. 

Then  don’t  wait  for  the  weeds  to' get  rooted,  but 
run  the  scuffle  hoe  between  the  rows  as  soon  as  it 
is  possible  to  follow  them.  Indeed,  if  pains  were 
taken  to  place  a  stick  at  each  end  of  every  row  of 
such  crops  as  are  a  long  time  in  coming  up — onions 
and  carrots,  for  instance — the  gardener  could  at  any 
time,  by  stretching  his  line  between  the  sticks,  fol¬ 
low  the  row  with  the  hoe  before  the  plants  are 
visible. 

The  following  may  be  planted  in  May:  Beans, 
beets,  late  cabbage,  late  cauliflower,  celery,  carrots, 
corn,  cucumbers,  lettuce,  melons,  nasturtiums,  okra, 
peas,  peppers,  radish,  spinach,  squash,  tomatoes. 

Beans. — Dwarf  or  Snap,  Early  Valentine,  Yellow 
Six- Weeks,  and  Early  Mohawk  are  the  best  early 
sorts ;  Early  Rachel,  Rob  Roy,  Refugee  or  1000-to-l 
for  succession ;  and  Large  White  Kidney  and  Mar¬ 
rowfat  for  fall  and  winter  use.  Sow,  early  in  the 
month,  the  early  sorts  in  drills  two  inches  deep  and 
eighteen  inches  asunder.  The  later  sorts  can  be 
sown  in  June. 

Pole  or  Punning  Beans. — Desirable  sorts  are: 
London  Horticultural,  Dutch  Caseknife,  White  Cran¬ 
berry,  Scarlet  Running,  and  Large  White  Lima. 
The  first  four  can  be  planted  early  in  the  month,  and 
the  last  the  latter  part,  after  all  danger  of  frost  is 
past.  Procure  poles  of  durable  wood,  8  feet  long ; 
set  them  firmly  in  the  ground,  3  feet  each  way; 
plant  8  to  10  beans  around  each,  and  cover  2  inches 


deep.  It  is  well  to  put  a  little  warming  manure,  or 
bone  dust,  under  the  Limas  to  hurry  them  forward, 
as  they  are  the  most  delicious  of  all  beans. 

Beets. — Sow  the  latter  part  of  the  month  the  Long 
Blood  for  winter  use.  Hoe  and  weed  those  bow'd 
last  month. 

Late  Cabbage. — Sow  Early  Dutch  and  Early  Ox- 
heart  to  succeed  the  earlier  kinds,  Large  Flat  Dutch, 
Late  Drumhead  Savoy,  for  late  fall  and  winter  use, 
and  Red  Dutch  for  pickling. 

Late  Cauliflower. — Thornbum’s  Nonpareil  is  best 
for  late  crop,  and  Lenormand’s  is  the  largest  in  culti¬ 
vation. 

Celery— May  now  be  picked  out  of  the  hot-bed 
into  a  rich,  warm  bed,  three  inches  apart  each  way, 
and  for  -winter’s  supply  it  may  yet  be  sown. 

Carrots — Can  be  sown  any  time  this  month  for 
main  crop  in  rows  eleven  inches  apart.  Long  Orange, 
Altringham  and  Long  White  are  the  best  kinds. 

Sweet  Com. — Early  Darling’s  Sugar,  Burr’s  New 
Sugar  and  Stowell’s  Evergreen  are  the  best  sorts. 

Plant  early  in  May,  and  every  two  weeks  until 
the  middle  of  June.  Plant  the  last-named  about  the 
middle  of  the  month,  and  it  will  last  until  severe 
frost. 

Cucumbers . — Early  White  Spined,  Long  Green, 
and  Small  Gherkin  for  pickles.  Those  planted  in 
sods  in  the  hot-bed  may  be  transplanted  the  latter 
part  of  the  month,  using  care  not  to  break  the  sods 
in  handling  them.  Dig  a  hole  a  foot  square  and 
eight  inches  deep,  put  in  a  shovelful  of  well-rotted 
horse-manuie,  mix  it  well  with  loam,  and  then  draw 
on  two  inches  of  soil  for  seeds,  or,  if  transplanting, 
place  the  sods  directly  on  the  compost.  Four  feet  is 
the  proper  distance  apart.  Be  on  the  lookout  early 
in  the  morning  for  the  striped  bug  and  the  squash 
bug,  killing  all  you  find,  or  they  will  kill  your  vines. 

Lettuce. — Transplant  from  the  hot-bed,  3  by  15 
inches,  and  as  you  use  for  the  table  pull  every  alter¬ 
nate  bunch.  Sow  for  succession.  Frequent  hoeings 
will  make  it  tender  and, crisp. 

Musk-Melons. — Desirable  sorts :  Fine  White  J apan 
and  Jenny  Lind  for  earliest;  Fine  Nutmeg,  Green 
Citron  and  Skillmen’s  Fine  Netted  for  general  crop. 
Plant  in  hills,  as  directed  for  cucumbers,  four  feet 
each  way. 

Water-Melons. — Kinds:  Early  Mountain  Sprout 
and  Goodwin’s  Imperial  are  the  earliest.  Black 
Spanish,  Ice-cream  and  Orange  are  good  varieties. 
Should  be  planted  six  feet  each  way,  and  cultivated 
the  same  as  musk-melone. 

Nasturtium. — There  are  tall  and  dwarf  varieties. 
The  former  should  be  planted  near  the  fence,  or 
some  unsightly  object  which  it  is  desirable  to  cover, 
and  allowed  to  run  over  it.  Sow  the  latter  part  of 
the  month,  covering  one  inch,  and  thinning  to  eight 
inches. 
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Okra. — Improved  Dwarf  Green,  Long  Green.  Sow 
the  latter  part  of  the  month  in-  drills  three  feet  apart, 
and  thin  to  ten  inches.  The  pods  are  used  for  soup, 
while  green  and  tender,  or  sliced  and  dried  for  win¬ 
ter  This  makes  a  very  rich,  gelatinous  soup. 

Peas. — Sow^  for  succession,  and  frequently  hoe 
those  early  sown. 

Pepper. — Sow  in  open  ground  the  early  part  of 
the  month,  eighteen  inches  each  way.  Transplant 
from  hot-bed  the  latter  part  of  the  month. 

Baddish. — Hoe  and  weed'  those  sown  last  month, 
and  the  latter  part  of  the  month  commence  pulling 
for  the  table.  Pull  quite  small,  before  they  become 
tough  and  stringy.  Sow  every  two  weeks  for  suc¬ 
cession. 

Spinach — Hoe  and  weed  frequently  the  early  crop. 
It  can  still  be  sown  for  summer  use,  and  for  greens 
is  far  preferable  to  all  the  weeds  that  can  be  gathered 
about  the  fields  and  swamps. 

Squash. — The  best  varieties  are :  Early  Golden 
Bush,  Early  Green  Striped  Bush,  Early  White  Scal¬ 
lop  Bush  and  Summer  Crookneck,  for  summer  use, 
and  Hubbard,  Boston  Marrow,  Winter  Crookneck 
and  Honolulu  for  fall  and  winter.  Plant  the  Bush 
varieties  early  in  the  month,  four  feet  each  way  ; 
the  others  the  latter  part  of  the  month,  six  by  eight 
feet,  and  cultivate  the  same  as  cucumbers.  Be  care¬ 
ful  not  to  plant  two  varieties  in  proximity,  or  they 
will  mix  and  degenerate. 

Tomatoes. — Transplant  late  in  the  month  from 
the  hot-bed  four  feet  each  way.  Reject  weak, 
sickly  plants,  and  remember  the  directions  given  in 
the  April  number  for  transplanting  cabbage.  They 
may  be  sown  about  the  middle  of  the  month  in  hills 
where  they  are  to  remain,  a  half  dozen  seeds  in  a 
hill,  finally  removing  all  but  one.  The  season  for 
enjoying  tomatoes  sown  in  the  open  air  will  be  short, 
but  they  can  be  canned,  or  pickled,  and  their  season 
thus  greatly  extended.  If  the  ground  is  very  rich, 
tomatoes  will  not  ripen  as  early  as  on  poorer  soil, 
but  the  yield  will  be  greater. 

SMALL  FRUITS. 

To  insure  a  good  growth  the  first  season,  small 
fruits  should  all  have  been  planted  early  in  April, 
but  those  who  failed  to  do  so  can  still  plant  black¬ 
berries  and  strawberries.  The  other  small  fruits 
will  probably  be  too  far  advanced  in  leaf  to  trans¬ 
plant  with  success. 

In  planting  raspberries  and  blackberries  the 
planter,  especially  if  a  young  one,  will  feel  a  great 
temptation  to  leave  on  most  of  the  canes  that  he 
may  see  some  of  the  fruit.  This  is  very  bad  policy, 
as  it  prevents  the  formation  of  wood  for  next  year’s, 
crop,  and  permanently  affects  the  vigor  of  the  plant 
while  at  the  best  the  current  year’s  fruit  will  amount 
to  but  little. 


Let  the  aim  of  the  gardener  be  to  get  as  good  a 
growth  of  strong  canes  as  possible,  pulling  up  all 
but  three  or  four  of  the  stronger  ones.  Small  fruits 
repay  thorough  cultivation  quite  as  well  as  vege¬ 
tables.  I  have  caused  a  luxuriant  growth  of  straw¬ 
berry  vines,  in  one  of  the  driest  of  seasons,  just  by 
passing  with  the  cultivator  frequently  between  the 
rows. 

Those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  grow  currants 
along  the  fence,  in  the  sod,  would  be  astonished  by 
the  change  which  culture  and  pruning  would  pro¬ 
duce  in  the  size  and  productiveness  of  that  impor¬ 
tant  fruit. 

THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Although  outside  of  my  department,  perhaps  some 
of  the  lady  readers  of  the  Genesee  Farmer  would 
thank  me  for  reminding  them  that  this  is  the  proper 
time  for  sowing  most  of  the  annual  flower  seeds,  and 
for  a  few  hints  in  regard  to  their  culture. 

A  light,  mellow  soil,  not  inclined  to  bake,  and 
tolerably  fertile,  is  best  adapted  to  annuals.  At  any 
rate,  the  soil  must  be  made  fine  and  mellow  before 
sowing  the  seeds.  As  a  general  thing,  flower  seeds 
are  small,  and  require  but  a  slight  covering. 

As  a  rule,  all  seeds  should  be  covered  in  propor- 
portion  to  their  size— the  coarser  they  are,  the  deeper 
should  they  be  covered,  It  would  be  well  to  sift  the 
soil  through  a  fine  seive  that  is  to  cover  small 
flower  seeds. 

The  following  list  contains  a  large  share  of  the 
best  annuals  and  perennials  which  bloom  the  first 
year:  Sweet  Alyssum,  Improved  French  and  Ger¬ 
man  Asters,  Globe  Amaranthus,  Cockscomb,  Chinese 
Pink,  Cyprus  Vine,  Candytuft,  Centranthus,  Beauti¬ 
ful  Clarkia,  Swan  River  Daisy,  Eschscholtzia,  Forget- 
Me-Not,  Gillia,  Immortelle,  Swan  River  Immortelle, 
Mixed  Larkspurs,  Dwarf  Blue  Larkspurs,  Fine 
Mixed  Lupins,  Large  Flowering  Malope,  Double 
French  Marigold,  Dwarf  Morning  Glory,  Mixed  Por- 
tulacca,  Phlox  Drummondii,  French  and  German 
Poppies,  Mixed  Petunias,  Sweet  Pea,  Tassel  Flower, 
Whittavia,  Zinnia  (elegans). 

Most  flower  seeds  are  some  time  coming  up,  and 
could  be  forwarded  by  soaking  in  tepid  water. 

Farmers  should  not  consider  the  time  and  space 
devoted  to  flowers  thrown  away,  as  they  minister  to 
a  higher  want  in  man  than  the  vegetable,  and 
therefore  are  in  the  highest  sense  more  usef  ul.  R. 

Never  set  young  trees  in  a  grass  field,  or  among 
wheat  or  other  sowed  grain.  Clover  is  still  worse, 
as  the  roots  go  deep  and  rob  the  tree  roots.  The 
whole*  surface  should  be  clean  and  mellow;  or,  if 
any  crops  are  suffered,  they  should  be  potatoes,  car¬ 
rots,  turnips,  or  other  low,  hoed  crops. 


Shriveled  Trees  may  be  made  plump  before 
planting,  by  covering  the  tops  and  all  with  earth  for 
several  days. 
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FRUIT  CULTURE  IN  THE  WEST.— NO.  1. 

WRITTEN  FOB  THE  GENESEE  FABMEB  BY  D.  C.  SCOFIELD. 

Too  much  can  not  be  said,  if  rightly  said,  to  en¬ 
force  upon  the  mind  of  the  man  who  owns  land  the 
importance  not  only  of  planting  fruit  trees,  and  all 
the  smaller  fruits,  but  also  of  the  necessity  of  vigor¬ 
ous,  persevering  and  intelligent  care  of  them. 
Although  the  agricultural  journals  for  many  years 
past  have  teemed  with  able  and  instructive  articles 
on  the  subject,  yet  there  seems  to  be  less  interest 
felt  on  this  than  on  any- other  subject  connected  with 
farm  culture. 

The  apple,  and  all  other  fruit  trees,  fruit  plants 
and  vines,  require  as  punctual  attendance  and  clear 
culture  as  the  best  cultivated  garden.  The  apple 
orchard  should  be  protected  from  the  prairie  gales 
either  by  a  natural  or  artificial  grove,  and  should  be 
set  on  dry  soil  not  exceeding  sixteen  or  eighteen  feet 
apart,  and  carefully  pruned  early  in  March,  leaving 
no  limbs  on  the  young  trees  that  should  ever  after 
be  removed.  Again,  in  J uly  or  August,  every  sprout 
or  sucker  from  either  roots  or  limbs  should  be  care¬ 
fully  removed.  A  vigilant  watch  should  be  con¬ 
stantly  kept  that  no  insects  or  worms  prey  upon  the 
foliage  or  bore  into  the  tree.  Deep  plowing,  which 
would  destroy  the  surface  or  feeding-roots,  is  by  no 
means  admissible  among  apple  trees — neither  are 
exhausting  crops  of  grain.  In  short,  no  grain  ex¬ 
cept  buckwheat  should  ever  grow  in  an  orchard,  and 
for  this  the  ground  should  be  prepared  by  a  plow  or 
cultivator  that  will  not  cut  more  than  two  or  three 
inches  deep.  No  grass  crop  should  ever  grow  among 
apple  trees.  All  the  resources  of  the  soil  are  re¬ 
quired  for  the  growth  and  productiveness  of  the 
trees.  There  is  no  soil  so  rich  by  nature  that  will 
not  become  exhausted  by  fruit-bearing  trees. 

As  soon  as  the  trees  begin  to  produce  crops  of 
fruit,  fertilizing  agents  should  be  immediately  ap¬ 
plied  sufficient  to  return  to  the  soil  an  equivalent  for 
the  drain  on  it  caused  by  the  ripening  crop.  Any 
farm  manures  are  adapted  to  this  purpose.  This 
should  be  performed  annually,  thereby  securing  an 
annual  crop.  A  full  crop  of  apples  on  a  tree  will 
exhaust  the  material  resources  of  the  soil  however 
rich  it  may  be,  so  that  another  equally  full  and  fine 
can  not  be  produced  the  next  year,  unless  the  needed 
supply  of  manure  is  applied  to  the  soil  in  time  for 
the  formation  of  fruit-buds  necessary  to  ensure  a  full 
yield  the  succeeding  year. 

This  is  no  new  doctrine  to  the  intelligent  fruit¬ 
grower,  yet  few  indeed  pursue  it.  So  exhausting  to 
the  soil  is  a  full  crop  of  apples,  that  sometimes  all 
its  resources  are  completely  exhausted ;  and  this  so 
late  in  the  season  that  nature  can  not  recuperate 
herself,  and  the  next  spring  finds  the  tree  without 
sufficient  nutriment  even  to  sustain  life,  and  such 


trees  leaf  out  feebly,  with  pale  and  stinted  foliage, 
and  in  the  progress  of  the  season  dwindle  and  die, 
literally  starved  to  death ;  and  you  will  hear  it  said, 
“  that  tree  bore  itself  to  death.”  Had  a  proper  sup¬ 
ply  of  manure  been  applied  in  season  the  previous 
year,  the  tree  would  not  only  have  lived  but  would 
have  produced  blossoms  and  a  crop  of  fruit  equal  to 
the  former  year,  and  so  on  year  after  year,  nnlrew 
some  unusual  atmospheric  influence  had  occurred. 

As  in  the  animal  kingdom,  so  also  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  Who  would  think  of  milking  a  full  pail 
from  his  cow  each  of  the  seven  days  of  the  week, 
when  she  was  ted  only  once,  and  that  on  Monday 
morning!  He  is  chargeable  with  equal  folly  who 
would  expect  a  full  crop  of  apples  six  successive 
years  with  feeding  his  tree  but  once. 

A  single  illustration  of  this  principle  will  serve 
my  present  purpose.  I  could  give  many.  I  knew  a 
large  neglected  tree  of  the  Greening  family,  standing 
in  the  garden  of  S.  Cooly,  in  North-western  New 
York,  of  which  he  came  in  possession  in  1843.  He 
immediately  pruned  it  thoroughly,  scraped  off  the 
rough  bark,  and  would  have  plowed  the  soil  under 
it, which  had  been  for  many  years  neglected;  but 
when  his  plow  reached  within  the  outer  circle  of 
limbs,  he  found  the  entire  soil  filled  with  a  web  of 
roots,  and  withdrew  the  plow,  and  with  a  hoe  intro¬ 
duced  a  large  supply  of  strong  fertilizing  agents, 
which  he  continued  to  do  for  thirteen  consecutive 
years.  The  result  was,  he  gathered  each  year  a  crop 
of  apples  the  least  of  which  was  fifteen  bushels. 
Twice  in  the  time  he  gathered  fifty  bushels  in  a 
year.  About  1856  he  sold  his  place,  and  the  follow- 
ing  two  years  it  received  no  manuring.  The  second 
year  it  yielded  but  two  bushels  of  very  poor  apples. 

This  needs  no  comment.  A  similar  result  will  be 
produced  anywhere.  So  also  with  other  fruits, 
whether  large  or  small.  The  amount,  the  quality, 
and  the  beauty  of  the  fruit  are  always  influenced  by 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 


Constant,  clean  and  mellow  cultivation  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  at  all  times  for  the  successful  growth 
of  the  peach  tree ;  it  is  as  necessary  for  a  young  plum 
tree,  but  not  quite  so  much  so  for  an  old  one ;  k  is 
nearly  as  essential  for  a  young  apple  tree,  but  much 
less  so  for  an  old  orchard ;  and  still  less  necessary  for 
a  middle-aged  cherry  tree. 


Warm  Valleys,  with  a  rich  soil,  are  more  liable 
to  cause  destruction  of  trees  or  their  crops  by  coM, 
than  moderate  hills  of  more  exposure,  and  with  less 
fertile  soil ;  the  cold  air  settling  at  the  bottom  of  vat 
leys  during  the  sharpest  frosts,  and  the  rich  soil  mak¬ 
ing  the  trees  grow  too  late  in  autumn,  without  ripen¬ 
ing  and  hardening  their  wood. 
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JUNE  THE  TIME  TO  PRUNE  FRUIT  TREES.— NO,  2, 

Eds.  Genesee  Farmer  :  According  to  promise  I 
will  now  endeavor  to  give  my  reasons  for  pruning 
fruit  trees  in  June.  Allow  me,  first,  to  say  of  myself, 
that  I  claim  only  to  be  a  practical  farmer ;  and  as 
such  endeavor  to  make  myself  acquainted  with  theo¬ 
ries,  only  that  I  may  judge  of,  or  test  their  correct¬ 
ness  and  practicability  by  my  own  observation  and 
experience. 

In  the  April  number,  I  gave  as  the  heading  to  my 
article,  the  conclusion  at  which  I  have  arrived,  from 
such  experience,  that  is,  June  is  the  time  to  prune 
fruit  trees.  I  have  never  seen  this  position  advocated 
by  any  of  our  writers  on  horticulture,  and  have  been 
more  distrustful  of  my  own  correctness,  from  the 
want  of  authority  than  from  any  other  cause.  I 
know,  however,  the  truth  whereof  I  affirm,  and  do 
not  present  it  as  a  theory  merely. 

We  may  inquire  in  the  first  place,  why  should  we 
prune  fruit  trees  in  February  and  March  ?  Not  be¬ 
cause  the  people  of  Western  New  York  do  .prune  at 
that  season.  Nor,  because,  if  pruned  sooner,  they 
would  be  liable  to  injury.  Nor  because  the  terminal 
bud  cut  back  to,  would  be  liable  to  injury,  if  done  in 
January ;  does  it  follow  that  it  would  be,  if  done  in 
May  or  June.  If  by  being  pruned  before  February 
and  March,  they  would  be  liable  to  injury  from  frosts, 
they  also  would  be  if  pruned  then.  The  mere  dif¬ 
ference  in  liability  to  injury,  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  prime  then,  rather  than  at  a  time  when  there 
is  no  liability  from  this  cause ;  but  is  a  reason  why 
we  should  prune  later. 

I  understand  pruning  and  trimming  to  be  synony¬ 
mous,  and  either  may  mean  the  taking  off  of  a  late¬ 
ral  limb,  or  the  shortening-in  of  a  shoot  at  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  a  limb.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  very  little 
injury  can  accrue  to  the  tree,  by  taking  off,  or  short¬ 
ening  a  shoot  at  any  season.  If  judiciously  per¬ 
formed  I  do  not  think  any  permanent  harm  will 
be  likely  to  follow ;  yet  in  proportion  to  its  age  and 
size,  the  same  objections  lie  against  the  shortening 
of  a  shoot,  as  the  cutting  off  of  a  limb.  By  cutting 
off  a  lateral  (pruning)  when  the  tree  is  not  in  a  con¬ 
dition  to  heal  the  wound,  permanent  and  fatal  injury 
may  result. 

The  injury  comes  from  causes  which  act  on  the 
wound  made  by  the  knife,  whether  those  causes  be 
frosts  or  anything  else.  It  is  self-evident  that  the 
wound  ought  to  commence  to  heal  immediately  after 
it  is  made  ;  both  to  retain  a  healthy  state,  and  to  be 
able  to  resist  external  injuries. 

This  leads  us  to  inquire  whether  the  wound  does 
commence  to  heal  in  February,  March  and  April. 
Certainly  not  in  February  and  March.  Then  from 
this  consideration  we  ought  not  to  prune  at  that 
time. 


I  will  not  further  treat  the  subject  negatively,  but 
come  now  to  note  what  I  regard  as  positive  evidence 
I  have  a  young  orchard  in  which  I  delight  to  spend 
my  leisure  hours,  in  watching  its  progress  and  the 
habit  of  the  trees,  and  cultivating  it  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year.  I  spend  some  time  each  spring  in  graft¬ 
ing  for  others,  and  have  opportunity  to  make  obser¬ 
vation  on  the  different  treatment  which  trees  re¬ 
ceive  ;  and  have  myself  practiced  and  recommended 
pruning  in  June  and  later ;  and  in  my  judgment  the 
following  facts  are  established : 

1st.  That  when  a  limb  is  cut  off  before  the  grow¬ 
ing  season  begins,  it  will  dry  and  die  back  where  the 
cut  is  made,  both  the  wood  and  the  bark  ;  not  only 
from  the  action  of  “  severe  frosts,”  but  from  light 
frosts,  and  from  continued  cold  and  wet,  and  from 
the  severe  and  drying  winds  of  spring.  What  it 
thus  loses  while  waiting  for  the  growing  season  must 
be  made  up  by  the  growth  of  new  wood  when  that 
season  arrives.  Nature  then  undertakes  to  heal  the 
wound  by  growing  it  over  with  this  new  wood  ;  but 
much  time  will  be  lost  before  it  will  grow  up  from 
the  point  where  life  still  remains  between  the  bark 
and  wood,  to  the  place  where  it  would  be  were  you 
to  make  the  cut  in  Mayor  June, instead  of  February 
or  March. 

2d.  Where  a  limb  is  cut  off  before  the  growing 
season,  and  before  or  at  the  time  of  the  spring  flow 
of  sap,  the  sap  must  come  to  the  surface  where  cut, 
and  there  be  evaporated  or  fermented,  leaving  the 
wood  sour  and  lifeless,  and  liable  soon  to  rot.  It  is 
an  easy  matter  to  tell  by  the  appearance  of  the  wood 
whether  it  was  trimmed  in  winter  and  early  spring, 
or  in  May  and  thereafter. 

In  the  first  the  wood  turns  black  and  is  easily 
picked  to  pieces  with  the  point  of  your  knife.  In 
the  second  it  will  -season  hard  and  firm,  and  retain 
its  natural  color. 

I  find  that  the  first  class  do  not  readily  heal  over, 
and  if  large  will  rot  before  they  can  heal. 

But  limbs  when  taken  off  in  May,  June,  July  and 
August,  will  begin  immediately  to  send  out  a  ring  of 
new  wood,  just  at  the  point  where  it  is  needed,  and 
will  thereby  protect  itself  in  the  soonest  possible  pe¬ 
riod  from  external  harm. 

We  should  look  to  the  nature  and  habits  of  our 
trees,  in  order  to  know  when  and  how  to  do  our 
work.  It  is  a  well-established  principle  that  the 
most  healthy  formation  of  wood  takes  place  in  July 
and  August ;  and  the  most  vigorous  growth  is  in 
June.  June  then,  being  the  most  vigorous  growing 
period,  and  being  succeeded  by  the  most  healthy 
wood  forming  period,  must  be  the  time  to  prune  trees. 
At  this  time  any  injury  to  the  tree  is  most  speedily 
arrested  and  repaired. 

In  June  the  whole  bark  maybe  taken  from  an  ap- 
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pie  tree,  and  yet  the  tree  not  appear  to  be  injured 
thereby. 

I  have  taken  off  limbs  as  large  as  a  man’s  finger 
in  June,  and  seen  them  entirely  healed  over  the  first 
season  ;  while  those  of  the  same  size  taken  off  three 
or  four  months  earlier,  would  not  heal  until  the 
second  season. 

In  cutting  off  limbs  to  graft  them,  below  where  a 
lateral  had  been  cut  (out  of  season,)  I  have  found 
the  wood  black  and  lifeless,  and  traced  the  cause 
directly  up  to  the  place  where  the  limb  was  taken 
off,  although  the  scar  had  healed  over. 

I  have  found  them  rotten  and  hollow,  apparently 
from  no  other  cause  than  that  they  were  pruned  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  custom  of  our  fathers,  at  a  period 
when  they  could  find  most  leisure  to  do  it,  and  when 
they  had  no  idea  of  the  needless  mischief  they  were 
doing. 

The  questions — Why  and  how  we  should  prune,  I 
must  defer  for  the  present.  E.  D.  Wright. 

Pierpont,  Ohio. 


THE  APPLE  TREE  BORER, 

Eds.  Genesee  Farmer  :  A  correspondent,  A.  K., 
of  the  New  York  Observer,  recommends  boring  a  hole 
in  the  tree  and  putting  in  sulphur,  and  stopping  it 
with  wax,  and  says :  “  it  is  a  certain  remedy,”  and 
“will  not  injure  the  tree.”  Now,  I  have  some 
confidence  in  the  remedy,  but  I  have  always  a  suspi¬ 
cion  of  “  certain  remedies”  and  medicines  that  “  do 
no  harm.”  I  have  tried  spirits  of  turpentine,  though 
not  without  some  fears  that  the  remedy  might  be 
worse  than  the  disease,  as  I  know  it  will  kill  young, 
tender  plants.  I  had  a  locust  tree  of  some  eight 
inches  in  diameter  that  was  being  eaten  up  with 
borers,  and  thinking  that  the  disease  would  be 
fatal,  and  the  remedy  could  be  no  worse,  I  took 
bits  of  cotton  and  dipped  them  in  turpentine,  and 
crowded  them  into  the  holes  with  a  stick,  and  as  fast 
as  new  holes  appeared,  I  served  them  the  same  way. 
The  borers  disappeared,  and  the  tree  is  now  healthy 
and  sound ;  but  at  about  the  same  time  the  locust 
borers  which  had  before  been  quite  common  disap¬ 
peared  from  the  neighborhood.  Did  my  remedy  cure 
them  all  ? 

Some  years  after  I  found  a  borer  of  another  species 
in  my  apple  trees.  I  stopped  his  holes  the  same  way, 
and  found  almost  invariably  the  next  day  a  new  hole 
higher  up,  after  stopping  which  I  seldom  saw  any 
more  signs  of  them  in  that  tree.  I  supposed  that 
the  worm  was  above  his  hole  in  the  first  application, 
and  that  he  made  a  hole  higher  up  either  for  exit  or 
ventillation,  and  if  for  the  latter,  that  the  turpentine 
reached  and  killed  him,  but  I  never  dissected  a  tree 
to  ascertain. 

Now  whether  sulphur  in  this  case  will  do  no  harm, 


I  consider  not  so  certain.  True,  it  is  a  constituent  of 
most  plants  in  a  very  small  proportion,  and  is  used  as 
a  fertilizer,  in  gypsum,  and  it  is  possible  that  when 
fed  pure  and  directly  to  the  tree  that  no  injury  will 
ensue.  Turpentine  is  composed  of  carbon  and  hy¬ 
drogen,  two  elements  that  enter  largely  into  the  com¬ 
position  of  all  plants,  and  for  that  reason  I  should 
have  less  fear  from  it ;  still  I  certainly  would  not  ad¬ 
minister  either  to  a  healthy  tree. 

The  peach  borer  not  being  in  the  wood  is  not  so 
easily  reached  with  a  liquid.  I  have  found  that 
driving  a  nail  through  or  into  the  crown  to  be  a 
pretty  sure  remedy  for  three  or  four  years,  but  I 
should  rather  have  preventives  if  they  can  be  found 
than,  any  of  these  remedies.  s.  B.  P. 

Muskegon,  Mich.,  April,  1864. 


RAISING  MINUTE  SEEDS. 

M.  J.  Berkley,  of  the  London  Gardeners'  Chron¬ 
icle ,  has  the  following  suggestions  on  raising  minute 
seeds: 

“A  method  has  been  suggested  in  the  Wochens- 
chrift  fur  Gartner ei  und  PJlanzenkunde  for  1858, 
which  we  do  not  recollect  having  noticed  before. 
The  pots  are  filled  with  mold  firmly  pressed  in,  and 
made  perfectly  level  at  the  top,  leaving  the  edge 
projecting  above  the  soil  for  about  half  an  inch. 
The  seed  is  then  scattered  over  the  mold,  and  gently 
pressed  with  some  flat  round  surface,  as  the  bottom 
of  a  flower  pot.  A  piece  of  filtering  paper  is  then 
cut  of  the  size  of  the  pressed  surface  and  pierced 
with  holes,  so  as  to  make  it  pervious  to  air,  and  the 
paper  is  kept  moist  from  time  to  time  with  a  fine 
rose.  The  surface  of  the  soil  in  consequence  is  not 
disturbed,  and  the  seed  buried,  while  the  paper  can 
easily  be  lifted  from  time  to  time  to  see  what  pro¬ 
gress  they  have  made,  and  may  be  turned  on  one 
side  altogether  as  soon  as  the  seedlings  are  well 
rooted.  Plants  with  larger  seeds,  as  for  example 
stocks,  it  is  said,  may  be  sometimes  raised  advan¬ 
tageously  in  this  manner.” 


Be  careful  what  kinds  of  stocks  you  put  your  best 
fruits  on.  Don’t  put  Rome  Beauty,  Rawles’  Janet 
and  Golden  Pippin  on  crab  stocks  or  seedlings  of  an 
inferior,  sickly,  bitter  or  rotten  kind ;  your  fine 
Italians,  President,  Alberge,  Rareripe,  &c.,  on  little, 
gnarled,  tasteless,  deteriorated  stocks.  If  color  or 
size  is  objectionable — cross  it.  If  the  flavor  does  not 
suit — cross  it.  But  be  careful  to  unite  two  good 
things,  and  you  will  not  be  apt  to  be  disappointed  in 
your  hopes. _ 

Manure  should  never  be  placed  in  contact  with 
the  roots  of  a  tree  in  setting  it  out,  but  old,  finely 
pulverized  earthy  compost  answers  well. 
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ADVICE  TO  FARMERS’  WIVES  AND  DAUGHTERS, 

Take  outdoor  exercise ;  work  in  the  garden ;  hunt, 
hen’s  eggs ;  walk  to  the  woods  for  wild  flowers ;  visit 
your  neighbors— anything  for  fresh  air. 

House-work  is  undoubtedly  good  for  the  health ;  but 
the  hoe  and  the  rake  are  better  still.  Do  not  fear  cold 
winds  or  hot  sunshine  for  your  complexion.  Wear 
gloves  and  wide-brimmed  hats,  and  having  done  your 
best  for  the  protection  of  your  good  looks,  work  away 
cheerfully.  The  flowers  which  you  will  gather  in  July 
and  .through  the  rest  of  the  season,  will  amply  repay 
you  for  a  good  many  freckles,  some  sunburn,  and  not 
a  little  tan. 

If  there  is  no  one  to  make  a  garden  for  you,*  make 
one  for  yourself.  If  a  woman  is  really  in  earnest,  the 
men  around  her  must  be  very  stubborn  if  she  can  not 
induce  them  to  spend  a  few  hours  in  helping  her  in 
anything  she  undertakes. 

It  is  too  late  now  for  very  early  peas,  but  not  too 
late  for  marrowfats,  tomatoes,  radishes,  celery,  cauli¬ 
flowers,  and  many  other  summer  vegetables.  Sow 
them  and  hoe  them  yourself,  and  you  will  be  astonished 
to  find  how  good  they  will  be  when  they  come  to  the 
table. 

Almost  all  the  annuals  will  grow  finely  if  the  seeds 
are  sown  now ;  and  if  the  soil  is  .fine  and  soft,  and  the 
soeds  are  not  put  in  too  deep,  you  can  not  fail  to  suc¬ 
ceed.  Any  earth  can  be  made  fine  enough  by  working 
it  over  carefully,  and  then  as  soon  as  the  plants  appear 
hoe  them  quite  often  to  kill  the  weeds  and  to  keep  the 
earth  loose  around  them.  All  this  requires  labor,  but 
then  the  labor  soon  becomes  a  pleasure ;  and  perhaps, 
too,  you  may  become  as  healthy  as  your  grandmothers. 
Learn  to  prune  and  tie  up  grape  vines.  It  is  light  and 
pleasant  work,  and  is  too  often  neglected. 

When  the  in-door  work  is  not  too  hard,  the  women 
on  a  farm  at  this  season  have  more  leisure  than  the 
men ;  and  as  they  also  have  a  greater  love  of  order,  to 
them  naturally  falls  all  the  little  matters  which  are  gen¬ 
erally  considered  non-essentials.  Much  may  be  done 
without  causing  too  much  fatigue,  not  only  for  orna¬ 
mentation,  but  also  for  real  comfort. 

Good  fruit  and  fresh  vegetables  are  not  to  be  despised, 
even  by  the  most  practical,  and  a  few  flowers  will  be 
forgiven  for  their  sakes. 

If  you  will  not  try  working  in  the  garden,  go  out 
into  the  woods,  gather  wild  flowers,  learn  their  names, 
their  habits,  and  their  haunts.  Make  a  collection  of 
mosses  and  lichens,  and  learn  something  of  the  wealth 
of  beauty  which  Nature  has  showered  around  you. 
Learn  to  appreciate  the  pleasures  which  are  near,  and 
so  cease  to  long  for  those  beyond  your  reach.  What  is 
more  glorious  and  inspiring  than  the  woods  in  the 
early  spring,  with  the  soft  carpet  of  fallen  leaves,  the 
sweet  fragrance  of  the  pine  and  the  bursting  buds,  the 
sunlight  dancing  into  the  shadiest  nooks  and  showing 
the  shy  wild  flowers  which  are  nestling  there!  You 
rqay  object  that  wet  feet  and  bedraggled  skirts  are  sad 
alloys  to  such  pleasure.  But  India-rubber  boots  are 


easily  procured,  and  a  balmoral  every  one  has;  and 
with  these  mud  and  water  are  but  trifles. 

Unasked  advice  is  proverbially  thrown  away;  but 
then  every  one  gives  it,  and  now  and  then  it  is  good 
seed  sown  on  good  ground.  h.  t. 

How  to  Outwit  the  Moth. — The  following  has 
more  real  virtue  in  it  than  any  of  the  so-called  scaro- 
aways  of  the  moth  which  has  yet  met  our  eye.  Only 
be  careful  that  there  are  no. moths  in  the  furs  when  put 
away,  and  it  will  be  impossible  for  them  to  get  in  If 
the  necessary  care  is  taken.  But  to  the  advice :  Most 
of  our  insects  are  very  hardy,  caring  little  for  wind  and 
weather,  and  will  never  “  die  of  aromatic  pain.”  We 
once  packed  some  small  skins  in  the  center  of  a  cask 
of  tobacco  leaves  and  stems,  but  the  miller  went  there, 
deposited  her  eggs  and  the  furs  were  ruined.  This 
6hows  that  they  are  not  at  all  delicate  and  care  nothing 
for  tobacco.  Expensive  cedar  closets  are  frequently 
constructed  with  the  idea  that  the  rather  pleasant  odor 
of  the  cedar  is  sufficiently  disagreeable  to  the  moth  to 
keep  her  away  from  articles  of  clothing  deposited  there. 
This  is  a  mistake.  The  strongest  instinct  prompts  the 
miller  to  seek  the  means  of  perpetuating  its  kind,  and 
no  trifling  impediment  will  prevent  it.  But  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  furs,  or  articles  of  clothing,  is  perfectly 
simple,  cheap  and  easy.  Shake  them  well  and  tie  them 
up  in  a  cotton  or  linen  bag,  so  that  the  miller  can  not 
possibly  enter,  and  the  articles  will  not  be  injured, 
though  the  bag  is  hung  in  a  wood-house  or  garret. 
This  is  cheaper  than  to  build  cedar  closets,  and  better 
than  to  fill  the  bed  clothes  and  garments  with  the  sick¬ 
ening  odor  of  camphor,  tobacco,  or  any  other  drug. — 
Germantown  Telegraph. 

Glue  foe  Ready  Use. — We  find  the  following  re¬ 
ceipt  in  the  Farmer  and  Mechanic :  To  any  quantity  of 
glue  use  common  whisky  instead  of  water ;  put  both 
together  in  a  bottle,  cork  it  tight  and  set  it  away  for 
three  or  four  days,  when  it  will  bo  fit  for  use  without 
the  application  of  heat.  Glue  thus  prepared  will  keep 
for  years,  and  it  is  at  all  times  fit  for  use,  except  in  very 
cold  weather,  when  it  should  be  set  in  warm  water  be¬ 
fore  using.  To  obviate  the  difficulty  of  the  stopper 
getting  tight  by  the  glue  drying  in  the  mouth  of  the 
vessel,  use  a  tin  vessel  with  the  cover  fitted  tight  to  the 
outside,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  spirit  by  evapora¬ 
tion.  A  strong  solution  of  isinglass,  made  in  the  same 
manner,  is  an  excellent  cement  for  leather. 

To  Make  Pea  Soup. — To  four  quarts  of  water,  put  in 
one  quart  of  split  peas,  three  slices  of  lean  bacon,  (or 
a  ham  bone  if  at  hand,)  and  some  roast  beef  bones,  one 
head  of  celery,  one  turnip,  and  two  carrots,  cut  into 
small  pieces,  a  little  salt  and  pepper ;  let  all  these  simr- 
mer  gently  until  the  quantity  is  reduced  to  two  quarts. 
Run  it  through  a  cullender,  with  a  wooden  spoon,  mix 
a  little  flour  in  water,  and  boil  it  well  with  the  soup,  and 
slice  in  another  head  of  celery,  adding  cayenne  pepper, 
and  a  little  more  salt.  Fry  slices  of  bread  in  some  but¬ 
ter  until  they  assume  a  light  brown  color,  cut  them  into 
small  squares,  and  hand  them  with  the  soup,  as  well  as 
a  small  dishful  of  powdered  dried  sage. 
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A  LOCK  OF  FLAXEN  HAIR, 


I  have  a  lock  of  flaxen  hair, 

W rapt  in  a  tiny  fold ; 

’Tis  hoarded  with  a  miser’s  care, 

’Tis  dearer  far  than  gold. 

To  other  eyes  of  little  worth, 

Yet  precious  onto  mine; 

For  once,  dear  child,  in  life  and  health, 

It  was  a  lock  of  thine. 

The  numbered  hours  pass  slowly  by ; 

Days,  weeks,  and  months  depart, 

Yet  still  the  vacant  place  remains 
Unchanged  within  the  heart ; 

The  loneliness  is  still  the  same, 

The  same  great  want  is  there, 

While  memory  loves  to  brood  upon 
The  simple  lock  of  hair. 

The  cold  winds  seem  to  sigh  more  loud, 

When  shades  of  evening  fall. 

The  clock  with  more  impressive  sound 
Ticks  louder  on  the  wall ; 

For  now  no  artless  words  I  hear, 

No  smiling  face  I  see ; 

No  tones  of  childish  mirth  break  forth, 
go  dear  to  home  and  me. 

’Tis  past — ’tis  gone — like  some  strange  dream 
That  lingers  with  the  mind ; 

Borne  pleasant  scene  of  happiness 
The  heart  hath  left  behind ; 

An  atom  from  the  fading  dust, 

A  relic  of  the  past, 

That  tells  of  transient  hopes  and  joys, 

Of  things  that  could  not  last. 

’Tis  sill  that  now  remains  of  thee, 

Light  of  our  home  and  hearth ; 

While  sadly  pass  the  silent  hours, 

And  dark  the  days  come  forth. 

Yet  still  I  keep  it  for  thy  sake, 

And  guard  it  with  fond  care ; 

And  oft  I  view,  with  throbbing  heart, 

Thy  simple  lock  of  hair. 


PbofessorJohnson  was  one  day  lecturing  before  the 
Btudents  on  mineralogy.  He  had  before  him  a  number 
of  specimens  of  various  sorts  to  illustrate  the  subject, 
when  a  rougish  student,  for  sport,  slily  slipped  a  piece 
of  brick  among  the  stones.  The  professor  was  taking 
up  the  stones  one  after  the  other,  and  naming  them. 
“This,”  he  said,  “is  a  piece  of  granite;  this  is  felspar,” 
Ac.  Presently  he  came  to  the  brickbat.  Without  be¬ 
traying  any  surprise,  or  even  changing  the  tone  of  his 
voice,  “This,”  he  said,  holding  it  up,  “is  a  piece  of 
impudence.”  _ 

A  Yorkshierman,  on  a  railway  platform,  had  Baron 
Macaulay  pointed  out  to  his  notice ;  and  upon  it  being 
explained  to  him  that  the  Baron  was  an  author,  who 
was  formerly  known  as  Mr.  Macaulay,  he  thus  put  him 
to  his  astonishment:  “That’s  Measter  Micowly,  the, 
owther,  is  it  now?  Well,  I  awlas  thought  they  looked 
pale  and  6eedy  and  out  of  elbows  :  but  that  chap’s  gout 
a  hat,  an’  he’s  so  weel  dressed  to — dang  it,  I  shud  niver 
taken  him  for  an  owther.” 


Meinheer  Yon  Dunck  attended  court  at  New  York 
to  get  excused  from  the  jury-box.  “  I  can’t  unsthand 
goot  Englese,”  quoth  Meinheer.  “  What  did  he  say  ?” 
asked  the  judge.  “  I  can’t  unsthand  goot  Englese,” 
repeated  the  Dutchman.  “  Take  your  seat,”  cried  the 
Judge,  “  take  your  seat.  That’s  no  excuse  ;  you  need 
not  be  alarmed,  as  you  are  not  likely  to  hear  any.” 


THE  EGG  A  MINIATURE  UNIVERSE, 

The  following  remarkable  passage  occurs  in  Prof. 
Agassiz’s  “  Methods  of  Study  in  Natural  History:” 

“One  can  hardly  conceive  the  beauty  of  the  egg  as 
seen  through  the  microscope  at  this  period  of  its 
growth,  when  the  whole  yolk  is  divided,  with  the  dark 
granules  on  one  side ;  while  the  other  side,  where  the 
transparent  halo  of  the  vesicle  is  seen,  is  brilliant  with 
light.  With  the  growth  of  the  egg  these  granules  en¬ 
large,  become  more  distinct,  and  under  the  microscope 
some  ©f  them  appear  to  be  hollow.  They  are  not 
round  in  form,  but  rather  irregular,  and  under  the 
effect  -ef  light  they  are  exceedingly  brilliant.  Presently, 
instead  of  being  scattered  equally  over  the  space  they 
occupy,  they  form  clusters— constellations,  *as  it  were — 
and  between  these  clusters  are  clear  spaces,  produced 
by  the  separation  'of  the  albumen  from  the  oil.  At  this 
period  of  its  growth  there  is  a  wonderful  resemblance 
between  the  appearance  of  the  egg,  as  seen  under  the 
microscope,  and  the  firmament  with  the  celestial  bodies. 
The  little  clusters  or  constellations  are  equally  divided. 
Here  and  there  they  are  two  by  two  like  double  stars, 
or  sometimes  in  threes,  or  fives,  or  in  sevens,  recalling 
the  Pleiades ;  and  the  clear  albuminous  tracts  between 
are  like  the  empty  spaces  separating  the  stars.  This  is 
simply  true  that  such  is  the  actual  appearance  of  the 
yolk  at  this  time ;  and  the  idea  can  not  but  suggest 
itself  to  the  mind,  that  the  thoughts  which  have  been 
embodied  in  the  universe,  are  recalled  here  within  the 
little  egg,  presenting  a  miniature  diagram  of  the  firma¬ 
ment.  This  is  one  of  the  first  changes  of  the  yolk, 
ending  by  forming  regular  clusters,  with  a  sort  of  net¬ 
work  of  albumen  between,  and  then  this  phase  of  the 
growth  is  complete  ” 


Public  Business  :  An  Adroit  Trick. — A  story  is 
told  of  a  King  of  France  who  told  his  Minister  that 
complaints  of  justice  deferred  had  become  so  clamor¬ 
ous  that  he  was  determined  for  the  future  to  look  into 
the  affairs  of  the  State  himself.  Next  morning  his 
•Majesty,  looking  from  his  bedroom  window,  saw  six 
huge  wagons,  from  which  bundles  of  papers,  duly  red- 
taped  and  ticketed,  were  being  discharged.  On  asking 
the  Minister  who  accompanied  the  papers  what  this 
meant,  the  reply  was  that  those  wagons  contained  a 
small  installment — the  rest  were  to  follow — of  the  pa¬ 
pers  which  his  Majesty,  in  following  out  his  praisewor¬ 
thy  determination  to  attend  to  business  himself,  would 
require  to  examine.  The  King  countermanded  the 
wagons,  and  the  Minister,  as  before,  was  left  to  manage 
the  State  as  seemed  to  him  best. 


Christmas  in  Australia  is  kept  in  the  open  air.  The 
people  amuse  themselves  with  boating,  sailing,  attend¬ 
ing  out-door  concerts  and  appearing  at  flower  shows, 
not  forgetting  cool  drinks. 


An  army  chaplain,  preaching  to  his  soldiers,  ex¬ 
claimed  :  “  If  God  be  with  us,  who  can  be  against  us  ?” 
“Jeff.  Davis  and  the  devil!”  promptly  exclaimed  one 
of  the  boys. 
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Half  Volume  of  tbe  Genesee  Farmer* 


With  the  July  number  will  commence  a  half  volume 
of  the  Genesee  Farmer.  It  will  be  a  good  time  for 
our  friends  to  increase  the  circulation  of  the  paper. 
We  have  concluded  not  to  advance  our  rates  at  present. 
We  are  trying  to  make  a  good,  practical  agricultural 
and  horticultural  journal.  There  never  was  a  time 
when  an  improved  system  of  farming  and  an  increase 
in  our  agricultural  products  were  so  important  as  at 
present. 

Are  we  wrong  in  assuming  that  the  increased  circula¬ 
tion  of  such  papers  as  the  Genesee  Farmer  would 
tend  to  favor  such  a  result  ?  To  all  who  are  willing  to 
increase  the  circulation  of  the  Farmer  we  have  a 
special  request  to  make  : 

Get  us  at  least  one  new  subscriber. 

Ask  the  first  farmer  you  meet  to  take  the  paper  for 
the  coming  half  year.  It  will  cost  you  little  trouble ; 
he  will  not  regret  taking  the  paper,  and  you  will  in  this 
way  do  us  a  favor  which  will  be  fully  appreciated. 

Our  terms  for  the  coming  half  volume  will  be : 


Eight  subscribers, . $2  00 

Five  subscribers, . . .  1  60 

Single  subscribers, .  40 


These  rates  are  so  low  that  we  can  not  afford  to  offer 
any  prize  to  those  getting  up  the  club.  We  deem  this 
unnecessary,  as  our  appeal  is  to  those  who  are  willing 
to  make  a  little  effort  to  increase  our  circulation  from 
a  love  of  the  cause. 

For  large  clubs  we  offer  the  following  prizes. 

For  sixteen  subscribers  at  twenty-five  cents  each  for 
the  half  volume,  we  will  send,  prepaid  by  return  mail, 
a  copy  of  Miner’s  Domestic  Poultry  Book. 

For  twenty-four  subscribers  we  will  send,  prepaid  by 
return  mail,  a  copy  of  Emerson  &  Flint’s  new  book, 
The  Manual  of  Agriculture. 

The  half  volume  commences  with  the  July  number, 
but  all  who  subscribe  at  this  time  will  receive  the  June 
number  free — or  seven  months  for  the  half  year.  We 
need  hardly  say  that  at  the  present  high  price  of  ma¬ 
terials  we  make  nothing  on  the  paper  at  these  rates ; 
but  we  are  very  anxious  to  increase  the  circulation  and 
influence  of  the  Genesee  Farmer. 

Let  all.our  friends  see  what  they  can  do  for  us  at  this 
time,  _ _ _ 

Agricultural  Fairs. 

We  should  feel  obliged  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  Agricultural  Societies  in  the  United  States  and 
Canadas  if  they  would  inform  us  at  what  time  their 
next  Fairs  are  to  be  held.  We  wish  to  publish  as  com¬ 
plete  a  list  as  possible. 


Notes  on  the  Weather  from  March  15th  to 
April  16th,  1864. 

The  last  half  of  March  gave  a  mean  temperature  of 
30°,  or  4°  colder  than  the  first  half.  This  has  occurred 
five  times  before  in  twenty-eight  years.  In  1844  the 
temperature  of  the  first  half  was  6°  above  that  of  the 
last  half;  and  in  1854  the  first  half  was  Very  high 
(40.2°),  and  the  last  27.4°,  giving  the  difference  of  near 
13°.  The  average  temperature  of  the  two  for  twenty- 
seven  years  is  30°  and  34.5?. 

The  average  heat  of  the  month  is  31.9%  not  one-third 
of  a  degree  below  the  general  average  of  the  month. 
The  greatest  heat  of  the  last  half  was  54%  on  the  25th, 
and  the  least  7°,  on  the  21st. 

Water  fallen  in  the  month,  3.44  inches,  which  is  con¬ 
siderably  above  the  ‘mean  of  March,  2.03  inches.  The 
amount  of  water  this  year  to  April  1st  is  7.53  inches, 
and  the  average  for  that  time  is  7.33.  The  rain  and  wet 
snow  of  the  last  two  days  of  March  gave  1.10  inch  of 
water. 

Eben  Meriam,  of  Brooklyn  Heights,  distinguished  for 
his  meteorological  observations,  died  on  the  19th. 

April. — The  first  half  has  not  been  very  pleasant. 
The  general  average  of  temperature  for  this*  half  is 
40.9°,  which  is  1.3°  below  the  mean  of  the  present,  42.2*. 

The  soft  maples  have  put  forth  their  flowers,  and  the 
crocuses  have  been  as  early  as  usual.  The  Zionwort, 
Hepatica,  is  fully  in  blossom,  and  the  heads  of  the 
Skunk  cabbage  are  covered  with  maturing  fruit.  Grass 
begins  to  start.  The  air  is  cool,  but  the  buds  of  the 
peach  are  swelling,  and  the  prospect  for  the  fruits  so 
far  fair. 

The  water  fallen  in  this  fortnight  is  about  the  average. 
Repeated  storms  of  rain  on  the  Potomae  have  made 
very  unpleasant  times  for  our  soldiers. 


Tobacco  for  the  Cut-Worm. 

W.  Butcher,  of  Galesburg,  HI.,  writes  the  Prairie 
Farmer  that  some  years  ago  the  cut-worm  destroyed 
nearly  all  his  young  cabbage  plants.  He  planted  and 
replanted,  and  applied  ashes,  lime,  salt,  cow  manure, 
hen  droppings  and  everything  else  he  could  think  of, 
but  all  to  no  purpose.  He  then  took  half  a  pound  of 
tobacco  and  put  it  in  a  pail  of  hot  water,  and  when 
cold  put  a  little  on  each  plant  as  he  pricked  them  out. 
The  remedy  was  perfect.  He  has  adopted  the  same 
plan  every  year  since,  and  has  not  lost  a  single  plant 
from  the  cut-worm. 


Pittsburg  Sanitary  Fair. 

A  Sanitary  Fair  is  to  be  held  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  for 
which  contributions  of  live  stock  and  farm  products 
are  solicited.  The  Secretary  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Agricultural  Department,  J.  T.  F.  Wright,  sends  us  a 
circular,  which  says  that  the  Allegheny  County  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society  has  authorized  the  committee  to  offer 
the  handsome  premium  of  8500  to  the  Agricultural 
Society,  or  the  contributors  of  the  county,  which  shall 
donate  to  the  Fair  the  largest  amount,  in  value,  of  live 
stock.  Allegheny  county  is  not  to  be  a  competitor  for 
the  premium. 
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“Ten  Acres  Enough.”* 

The  name  of  the  author  of  this  interesting  little 
work  is  not  given.  For  forty  years  he  lived  in  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Commencing  life  without  a  dollar,  by  dint  of  close 
application  to  business,  and  by  avoiding  taverns  and 
oyster-houses,  theatres,  and  fashionable  tailors,  he  man¬ 
aged  to  save  a  few  hundred  dollars,  married  and  went 
into  business.  In  this  he  was  moderately  successful. 
The  crisis  of  1837,  however,  nearly  ruined  him,  but  he 
kept  struggling  along  through  the  next  five  succeeding 
years  of  hard  times.  He  was  obliged  to  “  give  notes,” 
and  though  his  property  had  cost  him  much  more  than 
he  owed,  yet  at  a  forced  sale  no  one  would  have  given 
more  than  half  its  value.  “Hence,”  he  says,  “I 
struggled  on  through  that  exhausting  crisis,  haunted 
by  perpetual  fears  of  being  dishonored  at  bank — lying 
down  at  night,  not  to  peaceful  slumbers,  but  to  dream 
of  fresh  expedients  to  preserve  my  credit  for  to-mor¬ 
row.” 

At  length  he  determined  to  leave  the  city,  and  turn 
his  attention  to  farming.  He  sold  his  business,  and 
after  paying  all  his  debts  had  $2,000  left.  He  purchased 
a  smail  place  in  New  Jersey,  of  eleven  acres,  for  $1,000, 
and  bid  adieu  to  the  city.  One  acre  was  in  clover,  and 
another  was  occupied  with  the  house  and  garden.  This 
left  him  nine  acres  for  general  fruit  and  vegetable  cul¬ 
ture.  He  hired  it  plowed  and  subsoiled,  going  down 
twenty  inches.  He  thinks  if  he  could  have  plowed  two 
feet  deep  it  would  have  been  all  the  better !  He  laid  out 
$200  in  the  purchase  of  well-rotted  barn-yard  manure, 
and  put  it  on  the  nine  acres.  He  then  set  out  six  acres 
of  peach  trees,  eighteen  feet  apart  each  way,  or  134  to 
the  acre.  These  would  not  be  in  the  way  of  other  crops, 
and  in  three  years  would  be  likely  to  yield  a  good  re¬ 
turn. 

He  has  a  relative  in  Ohio  who  has  a  peach  orchard  of 
eleven  acres,  which  has  yielded  him  $5,000,  in  a  single 
season,  while  peaches  were  selling  in  Cincinnati  at  25 
cents  a  bushel.  He  did  not,  however,  sell  his  for  that 
price.  He  received  $2  a  bushel  more  readily  than  his 
neighbors  got  25  cents  for  the  same  variety  of  peaches. 
This  result  was  accomplished  by  thinning  the  fruit.  He 
determined  to  adopt  the  same  practice  on  the  old  trees 
which  he  found  on  the  place.  When  the  youngpeaches 
were  as  large  as  hickory  nuts  he  began  the  operation  of 
removing  all  the  smallest  and  of  thinning  out  unspar¬ 
ingly  wherever  they  were  excessively  crowded.  After 
going  over  five  trees  he  brought  a  bucket  full  of  the 
expurgated  peaches  to  his  wife  for  exhibition.  She 
seemed  panic-stricken  at  the  sight,  protesting  that  they 
would  have  no  peaches  that  season.  She  reminded  him 
of  his  weakness  for  pies,  and  pleaded  so  eloquently  that 
the  other  trees  should  not  be  stripped  that  he  was  in¬ 
duced  to  desist.  Thus  five  were  thinned,  and  five  left 
untouched.  The  result  was  that  the  peaches  on  the 
five  denuded  trees  grew  vastly  larger  and  finer  than 
those  on  the  other  five.  The  peaches  from  those  five 
trees  were  sent  to  market  and  netted  $41,  while  the  fruit 
from  the  other  five  netted  only  $17,  and  those  used  in 

*  Ten  Aches  Enough  :  a  Practical  Treatise  for  the  Million. 
Showing  how  a  very  small  farm  may  be  made  to  keep  a  very 
large  family.  New  York;  James  Miller. 


the  family,  from  the  same  trees,  estimated  at  the  same 
rates  were  worth  $9,  making  on  those  five  a  difference 
of  $15  in  favor  of  thinning.  One  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  chapters  in  the  work  is  his  account  of  his  war  with 
the  weeds.  The  quick  warm  soil  of  New  Jersey  is  par¬ 
ticularly  infested  with  them.  In  June  he  found  every 
inch  of  his  plowed  land  in  a  fair  way  of  being  smoth¬ 
ered  by  them.  Every  variety  was  represented.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  whole  township  had  concentrated  its 
wealth  of  weeds  upon  his  premises.  He  tried  one  week 
to  overcome  them  with  the  cultivator,  but  made  little 
headway.  He  then  bought  a  “regular  horse  weeder,” 
which  cut  them  down  rapidly  and  effectually,  but  in  the 
meantime  others  were  growing  up  in  the  rows  and 
corners,  and  by-places,  where  nothing  but  the  hoe 
could  reach  them.  “Several  neighboring  farmers,” 
he  says,  “  who  had  doubtless  counted  on  this  state  of 
things  came  along  about  the  time  that  they  supposed 
my  hands  would  be  full,  looked  over  the  fence  at  my 
courageous  onslaught,  and  called  out :  “It’s  of  no  use, 
you  can’t  kill  the  weeds.”  Such  was  alsq  the  opinion 
of  his  Dutch  boy  Dick  whom  he  hired  to  help  him.  A 
week’s  labor  left  a  most  encouraging  mark  upon  the 
ground. 

“I  congratulated  myself  upon  our  success,”  he  says, 
“  and  inquired  of  Dick  if  he  did  not  think  that  we  had 
got  ahead  of  the  enemy  now  ?”  This  was  on  a  Saturday 
evening.  Dick  looked  up  at  the  sky,  which  was  then 
black  and  showery,  with  a  warm  south  wind  blowing, 
and  a  broad  laugh  came  over  his  features  as  he  replied, 
“This  will  do  till  next  time.” 

That  night  a  powerful  rain  fell,  with  a  warm  sultry 
wind.  Monday  morning  came  with  a  hot  clear  sun,  and 
under  the  combined  stimulating  power  of  rain  and 
heat,  a  new  generation  of  weeds  had  started  into  life, 
quite  as  numerous  as  those  just  overcome.  Dick  pro¬ 
tested  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  weeds  out  of  Jersey 
ground.  He  admitted  they  were  nuisances,  but  so  were 
musketoes,  and  as  neither  in  his  opinion  did  any  great 
harm  he  thought  it  not  worth  while  to  spend  much  time 
or  money  in  endeavoring  to  get  rid  of  them. 

He  continued  to  fight  weeds  that  year,  and  did  not 
allow  a  single  one  to  go  to  seed.  The  next  year  he 
found  his  land  quite  clean. 

Everything  that  he  had  planted  grew  with  surprising 
luxuriance.  It  was  an  illustration  of  the  value  of  thor¬ 
ough  culture — so  striking  that  even  Dick  was  almost 
convinced  of  its  advantages. 

His  profits  the  first  year  amounted  to  $336,  derived 
principally  from  the  sale  of  the  Lawton  blackberry 
plants  which  be  happened  to  have.  The  next  year 
showed  a  better  result— -the  profits  amounting  to 
$1,025.  His  most  profitable  crop  was  his  six  acres  of 
strawberries  planted  among  his  peach  trees.  He  got 
5,360  quarts,  averaging  16  cents  per  quart  net,  or  $857. 60 
for  the  whole. 

He  had  never  done  better  than  this  in  the  city,  and 
had  never  been  so  happy  in  his  life.  The  third  year  his 
receipts  were  $2,133.08.  Expenses  $806.06— leaving  a  net 
profit  of  $1,327.02.  This  is  a  profit  of  nearly  $130  per 
acre.  The  ground  was  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity, 
and  cultivated  with  unflagging  industry  and  care. 
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He  closes  with  a  chapter  recommending  the  thorough 
cultivation  of  a  few  acres  at  the  East,  rather  than  the 
indifferent  cultivation  of  a  large  area  at  the  W est.  This 
chapter  has  somewhat  the  tone  of  an  advertisement  of 
Cheap  New  Jersey  land,  hut,  he  this  as  it  may,  our  au¬ 
thor  has  written  quite  an  interesting  hook. 


inquiries  and  Answers. 

(  Wm.  Cranston.) — The  Fluke  is  an  English  potato. 
It  was  introduced  into  this  section  some  eight  or  nine 
years  ago,  and  is  now  extensively  grown.  It  yields 
well,  and  is  of  excellent  quality.  The  Fluke  was  raised  in 
1841  from  a  seed-ball  by  a  Lancashire  man  named  John 
Turner.  He  sowed  the  seed  in  his  little  garden,  and 
the  Fluke  was  the  result.  He  never  received  any  pecu¬ 
niary  benefit  from  the  sale  of  the  potato,  but  some 
liberal  gentlemen  subscribed  $600  to  purchase  an 
annuity  for  him.  He  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  it, 
having  died  in  1854  at  the  age  of  seventy-two. 

The  Fluke  is  one  of  the  most  popular  potatoes  in 
England,  and  is  said  to  command  the  highest  price  in 
the  London  market.  _ _ 

Ditcekng  Plow. — In  answer  to  an  inquiry  made  by  a 
subscriber  of  Mercersburg,  Pa.,  as  to  who  has  got  the 
best  ditching,  and  what,  it  will  cost  for  stone  drawing 
instead  of  tile.  I  am  Aquainted  with  many,  but  think 
the  Bartlett  ditching  plow  the  best  and  cheapest  there 
is  before  the  public.  They  are  made  of  wrought  iron 
and  steel,  and  braced  firm,  sufficiently  substantial  for 
the  most  stubborn  soil,  adjustable  to  different  width  of 
ditch,  6old  for  $25  00,  delivered  on  the  boat  or  cars. 
They  can  be  had  by  addressing  A.  J.  Bartlett,  Kendaia, 
Seneca  county,  N.  T.  The  cost  of  a  stone  drain  is  not 
more  than  for  tile. — R.  S.  Wilcox,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Can  you  tell  me  where  to  get  a  good  butter-worker  ? 

I  have  lately  gone  into  the  country,  and  find  that  but- 
ter-makiug  is  quite  laborious — enough  so  to  need  the 
help  of  machines.  If  there  is  any  butter- worker  equal 
to  Wheeler  &  Wilson’s  sewing  machine  I  should  like 
to  get  it. — E.  R.  P. 

We  should  be  sincerely  glad  to  oblige  our  lady  cor¬ 
respondent,  but  we  do  not  know  where  a  good  butter- 
worker  can  be  obtained.  We  have  seen  them  frequently 
at  the  different  Fairs,  but  do  not  recollect  the  names 
of  the  manufacturers. 

How  much  ruta  baga  seed  is  required  per  acre,  and 
Where  can  it  be  obtaiued  ?--LEVi  Willet,  Union  Mats, Pa. 

If  your  land  is  in  good  order,  one  pound  per  acre  is' 
sufficient.  But  it  is  better  to  sow  too  much  than  too 
little  on  account  of  the  ravages  of  the  turnip  beetle, -or 
fly.  Sow  in  drills  2%  feet  apart,  and  when  the  plants 
are  in  the  rough  leaf,  then  thin  out  with  the  hoe,  leaving 
a  single  plant  every  15  inches  in  the  row.  It  is  useless 
to  attempt  to  raise  ruta  bagas  without  thinning  them 
out  in  this  way. 

The  seed  can  be  obtained  from  J.  M.  Thorbum  &  Co., 
15  John  street,  New  York. 

(Henry  Emmons.) — The  California  potato  is  not  a 
table  variety.  Tt  is  useful  on  account  of  its  great  size 
and  productiveness  to  plant  for  stock  and  for  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  starch.  You  can  obtain  it  in  this  city.  | 


I  noticed  in  your  January  number  a  new  potato 
called  “Royal  Asli-Leafed,”  and  would  like  you  to 
procure  for  me  about  one  dozen ;  also  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  “Early  Cottage”  and  “Early  June” — all  sepa¬ 
rate. 

In  the  editorial  of  the  same  number  I  notice  you 
recommend  peas  for  horses.  Which  are  the  best  kinds 
to  sow  ? — Wm.  C.  Montgomery-,  Watsontomi,  Pa. 

We  cannot  procure  the  Ash-Leaf  Kidney  or  the  Early 
Cottage  in  this  city.  Perhaps  some  of  our  readers 
have  them. 

The  most  productive  field  pea  is  the  common  White 


Creeper.  They  can  be  obtained  in  the  seed  stores  here 
for  $1.25  per  bushel. 


I  thought  it  to  be  a  very  sensible  and  useful  article, 
containing  many  good,  pertinent  ideas  in  regard  to 
strict  cleanliness.  I  am  unable  to  see  why  “dash” 
churning  will  produce  better  butter  than  “crank" 
churning,  or  why  a  little  different  motion  in  separating 
the  globules  produces  decidedly  better  butter;  Perhaps 
the  construction  of  the  two  churns,  which  is  usually 
very  different — the  crank  churn  generally  having  a  zinc 
lining,  while  the  dash  churn  seldom,  if  ever,  does— 
produces  more  difference  than  anything  else.  What  I 
mean  is,  that  a  person  ought  to  be  more  particular  in 
washing  zinc  than  wood.  And  here  is  the  idea  of 
cleanliness  brought  up  again.  But  I  am  open  to  con¬ 
viction.  Will  your  worthy  contributor  please  explain, 
and  oblige  _  An  Inquiring  Mind. 

Will  some  one  through  the  Farmer  inform  me  what 
will  kill  bugs  in  peas.  Last  year  I  tried  boiling  water 
and  lime,  which  did  not  seem  to  have  any  effect.  Just 
as  lively  after  the  operation  as  before. 

What  variety  of  peas  are  most  successful  against  the 
bug  ?  I  have  tried  various  kinds,  the  last  of  which  were 
the  Red  or  Sugar  pea,  and  have  failed  in  all. — L.  Wright, 
Pierpont ,  Ohio. 

The  culture  of  small  fruits  is  attracting  much  Atten¬ 
tion  in  this  neighborhood,  and  I  am  sure  some  good  ar¬ 
ticles  on  the  growth  and  management  of  small  fruits, 
and  more  especially  the  grape,  would  be  of  much  use  to 
us. — M.  B.  Snyder,  Brighton ,  Iowa.  • 

Will  some  of  our  experienced  cultivators  furnish  the 
desired  articles  ? 


Salting  Stock. — My  method  of  salting  stock  is  to 
take  half  a  salt-barrel  and  place  it  in  the  corner  of  the 
yard,  securing  it  with  three  stakes.  Put  in  salt  as  <?ften 
as  necessary,  adding  one-third  unleached  ashes  for  sum¬ 
mer  use,  and  a  little  sulphur  for  winter.  This  keeps  the 
animals  free  from  lice  and  bad  humors. — N.  N.,  Genesee 
county ,  N.  Y. 


Large  Clover. 


A  correspondent  at  Mercersburg,  Pa.,  writes  us  in 
reference  to  the  remarks  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Farmer  in  regard  to  the  large  or  pea-vine  clover.  That 
a  few  years  ago  his  father  raised  it,  and  found  that  it 
produced  more  fodder  than  the  small  kind.  It  is  also 
softer, 'and  horses  eat  it  better.  He  thinks  it  better  for 
plowing  under  than  the  common  clover.  Some  farmers 
in  his  neighborhood  raise  the  seed,  by  pasturing  a  field 
till  June,  and  then  let  the  clover  grow  up,  but  he  thinks 
it  better  to  let  a  first  crop  go  to  seed. 


Deferred. 

We  are  compelled  to  omit  several  communications 
intended  for  this  number.  They  shall  appear  next 
month.  We  should  feel  much  obliged  if  our  corre- 
I  spondents  would  write  earlier. 
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The  Markets. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  GENESEE  FARMER,  ) 
Rochester,  N.  T.,  April  27, 1864.  f 

Since  our  last  report  there  has  been  great  fluctuations  in  the 
price  of  Gold.  It  one  day  “  touched  ”  190,  but  soon  fell  back  to 
1T0.  It  is  now  180.  Of  course  the  Grain  market  was  similarly 
affected. 

There  was  great  excitement  in  the  "Wool  trade,  becoming  more 
intense  as  the  price  of  Gold  advanced.  Buyers  entered  the  mar¬ 
ket  with  a  determination  to  purchase  at  any  price.  Some  lots 
Changed  hands  at  an  advance  of  15c.  $  lb  1 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  advance  in  ‘Wool  is  not  equal  to  the 
advance  in  Gold,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  high  figures  will  be 
obtained  for  the  forthcoming  clip. 

In  England,  last  year,  Wool  was  higher  ,  than  it  had  been  for 
many  years,  but  the  prospects  now  are  that  it  will  be  still  higher 
the  present  season.-  Already  buyers  are  in  the  market,  purchas¬ 
ing  fleeces  of  fat  sheep,  at  prides  ranging  from  2s.  8d.  to  2s.  6d.  $ 
fi>.  The  latter  price  is  equal  to  60c.  of  our  money  in  Gold. 
With  Gold  at  180  this  60  cents  is  equal  to  $1.08  in  paper  money  I 
In  other  words,  Wool  is  now  selling  in  England  at  $1.08  $  lb — 
and  this,  be  it  remembered,  is  coarse  Wool. 

Nhw  York  Cattle  Market. — The  price  of  first  quality  Beevss 
to  higher  than  ever  before  known.  At  the  last  New  York  Cattle 
market  14  Bullocks  were  sold  at  $186  $  head,  which,  the  Tribunt 
states,  was  “estimated  by  disinterested  parties  equal  to  H^c.  $ 
lb  net  I” 

The  same  paper  remarks:  “The  extraordinary  high  rates  lately 
current,  have  tempted  owners  of  some  very  rough  stock,  to  send 
it,  decidedly  not  fat,  and  wo  have  reason  to  fear  will  drain  the 
country  of  Store  Cattle,  so  that  in  future  the  price  will  hold 
higher  than  it  has  for  several  previous  years.  The  high  pricos 
have  already'  seriously  affected  farmers  in  this  vicinity,  who  de¬ 
pended  upon  buying  Cattle  in  this  market  in  April  to  graze 
through  the  summer.  Many  will  be  quite  unable  to  get  a  sup¬ 
ply,  not  daring  to  venture  upon  such  high  prices  as  prevail  hero 
to-day.” 

Milch  Cows  have  again  advanced.  Cows  that  would  not  sell 
readily  a  few  months  since  at  $35@40,  are  now  worth  $50@60, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  good  family  Cow  with  young  Calf  at 
less  than  $75. 

Sheep  are  very  active.  Prices  range  from  11c.  to  12>£c.  $  lb 
live  weight — “the  highest  price  ever  known."  Yery  few  young 
Lambs  were  in  market,  and  commanded  “fabulous  prices” — say 
17<&25c.  $  fo. 

Hogs  bring  from  to  9#c.  $  lb  live  weight. 


with  equal  success  on  onions,  cabbages,  beans  and  peas.  The  Su¬ 
perphosphate  of  Lime,  in  my  opinion,  is  one  of  the  most  power¬ 
ful  and  economical  fertilizers  known  for  the  cultivation  of  gar¬ 
dens.  It  does  not  force  all  Borts  of  noxious  weeds  into  existence 
like  stable  manure,  but,  on  the  contrary,  imparts  rapidity  of 
growth  and  vigor  to  the  useful  herbs.  I  can  not  recommend  it 
too  highly  to  gardeners  and  others,  convinced  as  I  am  that  they 
will  be  well  pleased  with  it. 

Allow  me  to  thank  you,  Sir,  for  the  powerful  fertilizer  you  sent 
me,  and  believe  me  to  be-  Sir, 

Your  very  humble  servant, 

T.  Y.  PAPINEAU,  Priest 

Sold  by  ANDREW  COE  at  Montreal  and  Toronto,  and  by 
Agents  in  all  of  the  principal  towns  in  Canada. 

Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches.  — This  Universal 
Remedy  for  Coughs,  Colds  and  Bronchial  Affections  now  stands 
the  first  in  public  favor  and  confidence ;  this  result  has  been  ac¬ 
quired  by  a  test  of  thirteen  years.  Its  meritfand  extensive  use 
has  caused  the  Troches  to  be  counterfeited,  and  we  would  caution 
purchasers  to  be  on  their  guard  against  worthless  imitations. 

Mr.  Editor  J  If  your  readers  want  Strawberry  or  other 
small  fruit  plants,  of  best  quality  and  variety,  cheap ,  let  them 
apply  for  priced  list  to  E.  WILLIAMS, 

Montclair,  New  Jersey. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A  few  short  advertisements  of  interest  to  farmers— and  only 
such — will  be  inserted  in  the  Genesee  Farmer  at  twenty -five 
cents  a  line,  or  $2.50  per  square,  or  $25  per  column,  each  insertion, 
payable  in  advance. 

THE  GENESEE  FARMER: 

A  MONTHLY  JOURNAL  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  IIORTICULTUBB, 

Published  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  by 

JOSEPH  HARRIS. 

Terms— Invariably  in  Advance — Seventy -five  cents  a  year; 
six  copies  for  Three  Dollars,  (only  fifty  oents  each.) 

Postmasters  and  all  Friends  of  Rural  Improvement  are  re¬ 
spectfully  solicited  to  obtain  and  forward  subscriptions. 

The  address  of  papers  can  be  changed  at  any  time. 

Subscription  money  may  be  sent  at  our  risk.  Address 

JOSEPH  HARRIS,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


GOODRICHE’S  garnet  chili  potato 

FOR  SALE. — Price,  $3  per  barrel,  delivered  at  railroad, 
mylt*  B.  F.  McMILLAN,  Conesus  Center,  Liv.  co.,  N.  Y. 


i 


Special  Notices. 

Coe’«  Superphosphate  of  Lime.— Mr.  Cor  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  following  letter  from  the  Reverend  Mr.  Papineau,  of 
Bishop's  Palace,  Montreal: 

Montreal,  March  2nd,  1864. 

Sir:  Having  been  appointed  Superintendent,  last  spring,  of 
the  Garden  attached  to  the  Bishop’s  Palace,  Montreal,  I  applied  to 
our  esteemed  Seedsman,  Mr.  Evans,  for  a  few  pounds  of  Coe’s 
Superphosphate  of  Lime,  in  order  to  judge  personally  of  its  fer¬ 
tilizing  effects  as  a  manure,  and  to  satisfy  myself  whether  it 
really  deserved  the  high  reputation  in  which  it  was  commonly 
held.  [I  generally  distrust  the  reliability  of  widely -advertised 
articles.]  But  now,  Sir,  I  .deem  it  my  duty  to  assure  you  that  the 
success  of  the  Superphosphate  greatly  exceeded  my  anticipations, 
and  that  I  believe  it  to  be  superior  even  to  its  reputation.  I 
planted  a  piece  of  very  dry,  hard  and  barren  land  with  potatoes 
and  Indian  corn,  manuring  a  portion  with  stable  compost,  another 
portion  with  common  kitchen  salt,  and  the  remainder  with  the 
Superphosphate  of  Lime.  The  crop  gathered  from  the  plot  ma¬ 
nured  with  this  latter  substance  was  far  more  abundant,  and  was 
taken  out  of  the  ground  fully  ten  days  earlier  than  the  crops  ma¬ 
nured  with  compost  and  salt  I  have  used  the  Superphosphate 


(tt»Q  MADE  FROM  20  CENTS !— Call  and  examine, 
fT)  ^or  ten  samples  sent  free  by  mail  for  20  cents.  Retails  for  $2 
by  R.  L.  WOLCOTT,  170  Chatham  Square,  N.  Y.  my’64-ly 


WPER  MONTH !— AGENTS  WANTED  IN 

EVERY  TOWN.  It  is  something  new  and  of 


value. 

my2t* 


For  particulars  address,  with  stamp, 
.  "  B; 


J.  S.  PARDEE,  Binghampton,  N.  Y. 


A  MONTH — Agents  wanted  to  sell  Sewing  Machines, 
tfp  (O  We  will  give  a  commission  on  all  machines  sold,  or  em- 
njov  agents  who  will  work  for  the  above  wages  and  all  expenses 
paid  Address,  D.  B.  HERRINTON  &  CO., 

my4t*  Detroit,  Mich. 


TO  INVENTORS  AND  PATENTEES-Inventions 

Examined  and  opinions  given  without  charge.  Patents  Ob¬ 
tained;  Patents  Re-issued  ;  Patents  Extended.  No  charge  for 
rejected  cases  unless  successful.  J.  FRASER  &  CO., 

Western  New  York  Patent  Agency, 
ap2t  Buffalo  and  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


TO  FARMERS! 

BRADLEY’S  TOBACCO  FERTILIZER,  AND  BRADLEY’S 
X  L  Superphosphate  of  Lime,  are  for  sale  at  wholesale  and 
retail  by  the  Manufacturer.  WM.  L  BRADLEY : 

Sales  Office  24  Broad  street.  Boston. 

Pamphlets  containing  testimonials  in  favor  of  hie  To¬ 
bacco  Fertilizer,  Bradley’s  X  L  Manual  on  the  Culture  and  Curing 
of  Tobacco,  with  Illustrations,  can  be  had  by  addressing  the  un¬ 
dersigned  WM.  L.  BRADLEY. 

gST'’  Highest  Cash  prices  paid  for  Bones.  my 
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Sore  Throat. 

Cough. 

Cold. 

And  similar  troubles,  if  suffered  to  progress,  result  in  serious 
Pulmonary,  Bronchial  and  Asthmatic  affections,  oftentimes  in¬ 
curable. 

Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches 

are  compounded  so  as  to  reach  directly  the  seat  of  the  disease 
and  give  almost  instant  relief.^ _ _ mylt 


Maryland  Farms  for  Sale. 

"I  \  J  E  have  for  sale  over  Two  Hundred  FARM8  in  this  State, 
W  of  as  beautiful  and  productive  land  as  ever  the  sun  shone 
upon,  having  access  by  railroads,  steamboats  and  turnpikes. 

These  Farms,  in  many  instances^  can  be  bought  for  less  than 
the  improvements  upon  them  cost,  in  consequence  of  the  change 
from  slave  to  free  labor. 

As  Surveyors  we  have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  lands  of 
this  State,  "inquiries  by  letter  will  be  promptly  answered. 

R.  W.  TEMPLEMAN  &  CO.,  Ileal  Estate  Brokers, 
ap3t  Baltimore  City,  Md. 


.  PEAS-PEAS. 

I  HAVE  now  on  hand  and  offer  for  sale  at  the  Genesee  Seed 
Store,  17  South  St  Paul  street,  [Rochester,  N.  Y., 

250  bushels  Canada  Creeper  Peas ; 

200  bushels  Black-eye  Marrow  Peas : 

100  bushels  Missouri  Marrow  Peas; 

75  bushels  Dwarf  Blue  Imperial  Peas; 

50  bushels -Early  Washington  Peas; 

10  bushels  Early  Daniel  O’Rourke  Peas; 

10  bushels  Victoria  Marrow  Peas; 

All  of  the  very  best  quality  grown  in  Canada. 

mylt  J.  EAPALJE. 


AM  MON  I  ATE  D  PACIFIC  GUANO. 

AREAL  GUANO,  containing  from  70  to  SO  per  cent,  of  phos¬ 
phate  of  lime,  to  which  has  been  added  by  a  chemical 
process  a  large  per  centage  of  actual  ammonia,  so  fixed  that  it  can 
not  evaporate,  making  it  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  other  fer¬ 
tilizer. 

Pamphlets  with  copies  of  analyses  by  Drs.  Jackson,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  State  Assayer,  and  Liebig,  of  Baltimore,  and  testimo¬ 
nials  from  scientific  agriculturists  showing  its  value,  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  J.  O.  BAKER  &  CO.,  Selling  Agents, 

mh6t  87  Wall  street,  New  York. 


FRUIT  BASKETS. 

TO  all  interested  in  the  berry  ti’ade  we  say :  If  you  wish  for 
convenience  in  picking,  preserving,  transporting  or  showing 
Off  small  fruits,  procure  our 

Improved,  Durable  and  Stylish  Fruit  Basket. 

Being  low,  large  across,  the  top,  and  airy,  our  Baskets  are  more 
completely  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  trade  than  any  other 
form  or  kind  known  or  used  in  the  American  market. 

For  Circular  of  Description  and  Price  of  Baskets  and  Crates, 
address  A.  BEECHER  &  SONS, 

mylt  Westville,  Conn. 


FLOWERS  FOR  THE  GARDEN. 

FTAHE  SUBSCRIBER  has  for  sale  a  choice  lot  of  Bedding 
_L  Plants,  such  as  Verbenas,  Dahlias,  Geraniums,  Pensees, 
Fuchsias,  Feverfew,  Salvias,  Carnation  and  Picottee  Pinks,  and 
all  such  plants  as  are  kept  at  a  first-class  Florist’s  establishment, 
which  he  offers  in  young,  thrifty  plants  at  $1.50  per  dozen. 

Also,  Giant  Asparagus  Roots,  and  all  the  best  kinds  of  Straw- 
berrv  plants  at  $1  per  hundred.  Address 

A.  MIELLEZ,  Belle-Vue  Garden, 
mylt  Springfield,  Mass. 


SEEDS. 

GARDEN,  FIELD  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS  of  every  variety, 
choice  and  reliable. 

Faem  and  Garden  Implements  of  all  kinds. 

Guano,  Bone  Dust  and  other  fertilizers. 

Plants,  Trees,  Roots,  &c.,  for  sale  at  low  prices  by 

JOHN  VANDERBILT, 

Union  Agricultural  Warehouse, 
my2t  23  Fulton  street,  New  York. 


CHOICE  TOBACCO  SEED. 

WE  offer  for  sale  Seed  of  a  very  choice  Tobacco.  Its  value 
may  be  judged  from  the  fact  it  has  been  pronounced  by  a 
competent  Tobacconist,  superior  foe  wrappers  to  the  famous 
Connecticut  Seed  Leap.  Applicants  per  mail  supplied  at  One 
Dollar  per  ounce.  D.  LANDRETH  &  SON, 

Seed  and  Implement  Warehouse, 
mylt  21  and  23  South  6th  st.,  Philadelphia. 


White  or  Hedge  Willow  for  Sale. 

CUTTINGS  of  this  superior  live  fence  plant,  of  suitable 
length,  at  $1  per  100  or  $5  per  1000.  Warranted  true  Salix 
alba.  mh  D.  S.  HEFFRON,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


M? 


CARDEN  SEEDS  FOR  1864. 

Y  CATALOGUE,  embracing  over  Two  Hundred  varieties 
.  of  Fresh  and  Pure  Garden  Seeds,  (many  of  which  are  of 
my  own  raising,)  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded,  gratis,  to 
all  applicants.  My  Catalogue  contains  many  new  and  choice 
vegetables  not  usually  found  in  seed  catalogues. 

As  the  original  introducer  of  the  Hubbard  Squash,  Marblehead 
Mammoth  Cabbage,  and  other  choice  vegetables,  I  invite  the  pat¬ 
ronage  of  the  public.  JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY. 

ap2t  Marblehead,  Mass. 


NEW  SEED  CATALOGUE. 

OUR  SEED  CATALOGUE  for  1864,  containing,  in  addition  to 
the  old,  a  list  of  all  the  new  varieties  and  novelties  of  the 
season,  both  of  homo  and  foreign  production,  is  now  ready,  and 
will  be  forwarded  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  a  three -coat 
stamp.  It  contains  many  practical  hints  in  regard  to  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  both  flowers  and  vegetables,  making  it  a  valuable  Hand- 
Book  to  every  lover  of  the  garden.  Address 
mh3t  McELWAIN  BROS.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


IMPROVED  STOCK  FOR  SALE— I  desire  to  di- 
-L  minish  my  stock,  and  will  sell  low  some  superior  Leicester 
Sheep,  a  few  very  fine  Blood  Mares,  (Morgans,  Black  Hawks  and 
Hambletonians,)  and  Colts,  from  one  to  four  years  old.  One  pair 
of  very  beautiful  four-year  old  Black  Hawk  Stallions,  15kf 
hands,  jet  black  cbjor,  closely  matched  and  of  extraordinary  style, 
and  promise  of  speed.  Price,  $800  for  the  pair,  or  $500  eqcti,  if 
seperated. 

Catalogues  with  descriptions  sent  when  requested. 

my2t  H.  L.  SHIELDS,  Bennington,  Vt, 


TIMOTHY  SEED. 

I  HAVE  now  in  store  and  for  sale  to  the  trade  or  farmers, 

200  bushels  Illinois  Rept  Timothy  Seed ; 

50  bushels  Kentucky  Orchard  Grass  Seed; 

-  40  bushels  Kentucky  Blue  Grass  Seed; 

100  bushels  Kentucky  Red  Top  Grass  Seed. 

J.  RAPALJE, 

mylt  Genesee  Seed  Store,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FLOWER  SEEDS. 

I  HAVE  now  ready  for  delivery  a  large  and  select  stock  of 
Flower  Seeds,  warranted  just  as  good  as  those  sold  by  other 
parties  at  double  the  price  I  ask. 

I  will  send  twenty -five  papers,  all  good  kinds,  by  mail  post¬ 
paid,  to  all  applicants  for  One  Dollar.  J.  RAPALJE. 

mylt  17  S.  St.  Paul  street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


IMPROVED  PATENT 

Hay,  Straw  &  Fodder  Cutter. 

UNEXCELLED  FOR  SIMPLICITY  AND  SPEED  OF  CUT- 
ting.  Send  for  descriptive  Circular,  and  address 

WM.  L.  BOYER  &  BRO., 
Agricultural  Implement  Manufacturers, 
mylt  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FISHER’S  IMPROVED 

HAND  LAWN  MOWER. 

QIMPLE,  CHEAP  AND  CONVENIENT.  Send  for  descrip. 
D  tive  Circular,  and  address  WM.  L.  BOYER  &  BRO., 
Agricultural  Implement  Manufactory, 
mylt _  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BLOOMINGTON  NURSERY,  ILL. 

■A  O  ACRES  APPLE  TREES— Best  stock  ever  offered— $30 
JLUVJ  to  $60  per  1000.  Also,  Pears,  Grapes,  Small  Fruits, 
with  general  assortment  Ornamentals,  Nursery  Stocks,  &c. — 
80,000  Tulips,  with  Hyacinths,  Crocus,  &c.  Plant  in  fall.  Send 
red  stamp  for  catalogue.  F.  K.  PHCENIX, 

ocSt  Bloomington,  Ill. 


SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS, 

[  Price  $2.25  per  thousand,] 

OF  THE  LEBANON  YELLOW  OR  NANSEMOND  variety. 

These  plants  will  be  packed  in  boxes  of  five  and  ten  thou¬ 
sand  each,  so  as  to  travel  with  safety  ten  days.  Grown  by 
my6t  F.  A.  SCHWILL  &  BRO.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


PREMIUM, FARM  GRIST  MILL. 

A  DAPTED  FOR  HORSE  POWER.  Simplo  and  cheap.  Send 
J3.  for  descriptive  Circular,  and  address 

WM.  L.  BOYER  &  BRO., 
Agricultural  Implement  Manufactory, 
mylt  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PREMIUM  CHESTER  WHITE  PICS. 

PROGENY  OF  HOGS  that  have  taken  State  and  United 
State  Premiums  sent  by  express  to  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Cuba  and  South  America,  in  pairs,  not  akin. 
Address  N.  P.  BOYER  4c  CO., 

mh  Coatesville,  Chester  county.  Penn. 
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REMINGTONS  &  C0„ 

llion,  Herkimer  County,  New  York, 


MANUFACTUEEP.9  OF 


STEEL  PLOWS, 

STEEL  CULTIVATOR  TEETH, 

STEEL  SHOVEL  PLOW  BLADES, 

FLANDER’S 

Patent  Adjustable  Grain  Cradle, 


MYER'S  PATENT 

horse  hay  elevator, 


PERRY’S 

PATENT  HORSE  POWER, 

AND 

Agricultural  Implements  Generally. 

The  Cradle  Elevator  and  Horse  Plow 

nave  been  lately  added  to  our  list,  but  have  been  selected  from 
the  great  number  and  style  of  Implements  now  before  the  public 
aa  the  best  in  use,  and  we  doubt  not  a  trial  will  fully  justify  our 
choice. 

We  have  changed  the  iron  head  of  the  Elevator  for  wood, 
which  has  proved  better  and  lighter  than  iron.  The  Horse  Power 
has  proved  itself  far  superior  to  any  in  use.  Address 

my  REMINGTONS  &  CO.,  Ilion,  N.  Y. 


PREPARE  FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS. 

BOOKSELLERS,  FANCY  GOODS  DEALERS, 
and  the  Public,  will  please  remember  that  there  is  no 
other  Gift  which  compares  with  the  CRAIG  MI¬ 
CROSCOPE  and  MOUNTER  OBJECTS, 
being  ,an  endless  source  of  amusement  and  instruc¬ 
tion.  Over  200  dozen  Microscopes  and  700  dozen  ob¬ 
jects  have  been  sold  within  a  year  by  the  Boston 
Agent  alone.  This  Microscope,  in  brass,  is  mailed, 
postage  paid,  for  $2.25;  or  with  six  beautiful  mount¬ 
ed  objects  for  $3;  or  with  twenty-four  objects  for  $5. 
In  hard  rubber,  for  50  cents  in  addition  to  the  above 
prices.  A  liberal  discount  to  the  trade.  Address 
HENRY  CRAIG,  182  Center  street,  New  York. 


A  NEW  BOOK  ON  THE  RIFLE. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  NOS.  443  AND  445  BROADWAY, 

PUBLISH  THIS  DAT: 

HINTS  TO  RIFLEMEN. 

BY 

H.w.  S.  CLEVELAND. 

1  vol.,  12  mo.,  cloth. 

Illustrated  with  Numerous  Engravings. 

Price,  $1.50. 

f  I  MIIS  Y OLUME  has  been  prepared  by  the  author  of  the  recent 
•  JL  articles  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  on  “The  Use  of  the  Rifle,” 
in  order  to  meet  a  demand  which  has  been  growing  since  the 
commencement  of  the  war.  The  only  recent  American  works  on 
the  subject  are  technical  and  scientific,  or  adapted  solely  to 
military  readers,  and  the  best  foreign  works  are  not  calculated  to 
meet  the  present  wants.  A  very  large  number  of  new  guns  have 
appeared  lately,  the  comparative  merits  of  which  few  persona 
have  an  opportunity  of  testing.  At  the  same  time  the  nun>- 
ber  has  very  largely  increased  of  those  who  are  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  making  themselves  familiar  with  the  use  of 
firearms,  and  who  are  at  a  loss  to  select  from  the  number  offered 
for  sale.  ,• 

This  volume  contains  an  explanation  of  the  principles  upon 
which  the  best  performance  depends,  so  that  any  one  may  judge 
for  himself  how  far  they  are  adhered  to  in  any  case.  Accurate 
descriptions  of  the  best  firearms  and  statements  of  their  capacity 
are  also  given,  with  more  than  thirty  engravings.  The  whole 
subject  is  presented  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prove  interesting  to 
the  general  reader. 


Sent  free  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 


mylt 


IMPORTANT  TO  HORSE  OWNERS. 

Young’s  New  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Horse 

IS  NOW  READY.  This  work  is  well  written,  and  in  so  plain 
a  style  that  any  person  can  successfully  treat  the  worst  dis¬ 
eases  that  the  horse  is  subject  to.  The  Receipts  contained  in  this 
work  have  alone  cost  the  publisher  many  hundred  dollars,  and 
should  fully  recommend  it  to  the  public.  Among  the  list  is  an 
infallible  remedy  for  the  Heaves;  to  effectually  remove  Rin<^ 
Bones  and  Bone  Spavins ;  to  kill  Ring-bones  and  Bone  Spavins 
without  breaking  the  skin ;  also,  a  certain  cure  for  Wind  Puffs, 
Thoroughpins  or  Blood  Spavins,  with  many  others  equally  as 
important — making  it  one  of  the  most  valuable  work3  of  this 
class  ever  published. — This  work  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
horse  owner.  Price,  50  cents,  postpaid.  Address 

CHAS.  II.  HERRICK!, 

ap2t*  P.  O.  Box  2645,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


WANTED. 


Professional  Men,  Farmers,  Teachers, 

and  other  intelligent  men,  to  Bell 

HEADLEY’S 

History  of  the  Great  Rebellion 

in  each  Loyal  State  of  the  Union.  EXTRA  INDUCEMENTS 
OFFERED.  Address  or  apply  to 

ap2t  HURLBUT,  SCRANTON  &  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

NANSEMOHD 

Sweet  Potato  Plants. 

OF  BEST  QUALITY  during  May  and  June.  Put  up  safely 
to  carry  long  distances.  Price — 300,  $1,00;  1,000,  $2.50; 
5.000,  $11.00;  10,000,  $20.00.  This  variety  is  hardy  and  proliflo, 
being  profitably  grown  44°  north.  Send  for  onr  circular  contain¬ 
ing  instructions  in  cultivation  and  experience  of  those  growing 
them.  Address  MURRAY  &  CO., 

ap2t  Foster’s  Crossings,  Warren  county,  Ohio. 


CHARLES  W.  IDELL, 

FRUIT  AND  GENERAL  PRODUCE 

COMMISSION  MERCHANT, 

70  and  71  Broad  Avenue,  West  Washington  Market,  New  York. 

FARMERS  PRODUCE  of  all  kinds,  Green,  Dried  and  Canned 
Fruits,  Maple  Sugar  and  Sirup,  Pork,  Poultry,  Butter,  Eggs, 
Game,  &c.  ,  ..  , 

Particular  attention  paid  to  Fruit.  Consignments  solicited. 
April,  1864. — 3t  


PREMIUM  WINE. 

rpHE  OPORTO  WINE  was  awarded  the  highest  premium  at 
the  New  York  State  Fair,  1863.  The  OPORTO  is  hardy 
every  where,  and  bears  abundant  crops.  Two  and  three-year 
strong  vines,  $2  to  $4  per  doz.  Agents  Wanted.  Address 
feb  E.  WARE  SYLVESTER,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 
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Lalor’s  Sheep  and  Lamb 


DIPPING  COMPOSITION. 

CUBES  SCAB,  TICKS  and  LICE  on  SHEEP  or  CATTLE— 
adds  over  a  pound  of  wool  to  tlie  fleece,  improves  its  qual¬ 
ity,  and  adds  to  the  general  health  of  the  sheep,  without  danger 
from  taking  cold. 

Eor  particulars  apply  to 

LALOR  BROTHERS,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

St 


mil 


Agents  wanted  for  every  State. 


Sheep  Wash  Tobacco. 

Will  not  injure  the  most  delicate  animal. 

Kills  Ticks  on  Sheep. 

Cures  Scab  on  Sheep. 

Kills  all  Yermin  on  Animals  and  Birds. 

Cures  all  Skin.  Diseases  on  Animals. 

Kills  Bugs  on  Roses,  Lice  on  House  Plants. 

Kills  Canker  Worm  on  Apple  Trees. 

Kills  Bed  Bugs  and  Water  Roaches. 

Kills  all  Vermin  that  infest  Grape  and  Cranberry  Vines. 


ONE  POUND  OF  THIS  EXTRACT  WILL  MAKE  SIX¬ 
TEEN  GALLONS  OF  WASH. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists,  and  at  Country  and  Agricultural 
Stores. 

Price,  75  cents  per  pound.  A  liberal  discount  to  tfce  trade 
and  large  purchasers. 

Orders  promptly  sent  by  express. 

JAMES  F.  LEVIN, 

Agent  South  Down  Co., 

28  Central  Wharf;  Boston. 

R.  H.  Allen  &  Co.,  Agricultural  Warehouse,  1S9  and  191 
Water  street,  New  York. 

Dudley  &  Stafford,  Druggists,  69  Beekman  street,  New 
York.  mh5t 


NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 

ROCHESTER  CENTRAL  NURSERIES. 

SEND  FOR  A  CATALOGUE 

AND 

SPECIAL  TERMS  OF  SALE, 


ORDER  YOUR  TREES  DIRECT. 

Address  C.  W.  SEEL  YE, 

aptf  Rochester  Central  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Orinoco  Tobacco  Seed. 

NEW  SEED  of  this  valuable  early  variety  at  25  cents  per 
packet,  or  50  cents  per  ounce.  Less  per  pound. 

Also  new  Seed  of  the 

Connecticut  Seed  Leaf 

at  the  same  prices. 

Both  kinds  of  my  own  growing,  and  warranted  genuine.  Cir¬ 
culars,  giving  brief  directions  for  planting  and  cultivation, 
sent  free  to  all  purchasers. 

mh  D.  S.  HEFFRON,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


BULLARD’S  IMPROVED 


PATENT  HAY  TEDDER, 

Or  Machine  for  Spreading  and  Turning  Hay. 

1 1  tHE  subscriber  having  purchased  the  exclusive  right  for  man- 
A  ufacturing  and  selling  (for  the  State  of  New  York) 

Bullard’s  Improved  Hay  Tedder, 

now  proposes  to  furnish  the  Farmers  to  the  extent  of  his  ability, 
which  must  necessarily  be  limited  the  coming  year,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  good  and  competent  mechanics. 

Those  who  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  one  of  these  great  la¬ 
bor-saving  machines  will  please  send  in  their  orders  early  to  be 
recorded  in  turn.  “First  come,  first  served.”  Address 

SILAS  C.  HERRING,  New  York. 
N.  B. — Pamphlets  and  Circulars  will  be  sent  by  mail  to  those 
who  request  them.  ap'64-ly 


Schenectady  Agricultural  Works. 

G.  WESTING  HOUSE  Sc  CO. 

PROPRIETORS  AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Improved  Lever  and  Endless  Chain  Horse  Powers, 
Combined  Threshers  and  Cleaners, 
Threshers  and  Separators, 

Clover  Machines, 

Circnlars  and  Cross-cut  Wood  Sawing  Machines, 
Dog  Powers  for  Churning,  &c.,  &c, 

Send  for  a  Circular  containing  description  and  prices  of  the 
above-named  machines. 

Particular  attention  is  invited  to  our  new 

Thresher  and  Cleaner 

with  Riddle  Separator.  This  machine  was  introduced  last  sea¬ 
son  with  great  success,  and  we  believe  is  not  equaled  by  any  in 
use. 

We  also  would  invite  notice  to  our 

Improved  Wood  Sawing  Machines, 

both  Circular  and  Cross-cut,  which  are  complete  in  every  respect. 
Address  all  communications  to 


G.  WESTINGHOUSE  Sc  CO. 


ap 


Schenectady',  N.  Y. 


CHEESE  VATS  FOR  FACTORIES, 
Roe’s  Patent  with  Cooper’s  Improvement. 

THESE  VATS  having  been  in  extensive  use  in  Feao  York, 
Ohio  and  Vermont,  for  the  past  five  years,  and  having  been 
fully  tested  in  Factories  from  100  to  700  Cows  in  Jefferson  and 
Oneida  Counties  the  past  season,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  they  are  equally  well  adapted  to  Factories  as  ordinary 
dairies. 

They  are  the  only  Vat  offered  to  the  public  in  which  you  can 
heat  ext enly,  and  control  the  heat  instantly,  and  at  pleasure. 

We  refer  to  over  Fifteen  Hundred,  Dairymen,  now  using  them 
in  New  York  and  Vermont.  Manufactured  exclusively  by 

H.  &  E.  COOPER,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

N.  B. — They  are  the  best  made  and  cheapest  Vat  in  the  mar 
ket.  feb4t 


TILE  MACHINE. 

THE  BEST  MACHINE  IN  AMERICA  Send  for  a  Circular 
containing  description.  A  La  TOURETTE, 

nov'63-ly  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 
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COMPETITION  DEFIED! 

HalsteiTs  Patent  Horse  Hay  Fork. 


TTTEIGHS  LESS  THAN  |  8  LBS.— Is  so  balanced  that  it  will 
V  V  take  up  a  greater  or  lesser  amount  of  hay,  without  drib 
bling  it  from  the  points  of  the  tines. 

When  power  is  applied,  the  points  turn  up,  throwing  the 
weight  into  the  bend  of  the  fork,  relieving  the  strain  upon  the 
points  and  lesseuing  the  leverage. 

The  bale  when  thrown  back  serves  for  a  handle,  being  entirely 
out  of  the  way  when  pitching  through  a  window,  or  in  any  place 
where  the  room  is  limited. 

It  is  made  of  Iron  and  Steel  in  the  most  durable  manner,  hav 
ing  no  wooden  head  to  split  and  allow  the  tines  to  get  loose. 

Price,  with  Pulleys  and  Hooks  complete, . 111.00 

Forks  furnished  by  our  Agents  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  the 
United  States. 

For  Local  Agencies  apply  to 

HAINES  &  PELL,  27  Courtlandt  street,  N.  Y., 
ap3t  Successors  to  Tredwell  &  Pell. 


Choice  Garden  Seeds. 

AMONG  the  new,  rare  or  very  desirable  vegetables  for  1864,  I 
would  invite  particular  attention  to  the  following:  Yoko¬ 
hama  Squash  (new,  from  Japan,)  White  Japanese  Melon,  Ward's 
Nectar  Melon  (most  excellent,  ^ery  prolific.)  Marblehead  Mam¬ 
moth  Drumhead  Cabbage  (the  largest  cabbage  in  the  world,) 
Mammoth  Squash  Seed,  grown  from  squashes  weighing  100  lbs.; 
Turban  Squash  (best  of  all  Fall  squashes,)  Early  Paris  Cauli¬ 
flower  (very  early  and  very  reliable,)  Pierce’s  OauMower  (the 
standard  late  in  Boston  market.)  Waites’  New  Alma  Cauliflower 
(this  is  a  famous  new  English  variety.)  Each  of  the  above  25  cts. 
per  package.  Forty  Days  Corn  (two  weeks  earlier  than  any  stand¬ 
ard  sort.)  Mexican  Sweet  Corn  (the  sweetest  of  all  corn,)  French 
Imperial  Cabbage  Lettuce  (I  rank  this  at  the  head  of  all  the  Cab¬ 
bage  Lettuces. >  Boston  Curled  Lettuce  (most  elegant  of  all  varie¬ 
ties.)  Concord  Bean,  (new.  most  elegant,  very  desirable,)  Fejee 
Bean  (the  earliest  and  hardiest  of  all  Beans,)  Indian  Chief  Bean 
(the  best  string  bean.)  New  Jersey  Hybrid  Cucumber  (an  extra 
large  white  spined  variety.)  Scarlet  Chinese  Egg  Plant  (an  ele¬ 
gant  ornament.)  Lester’s  Perfected  Tomato  (very  large,  thick 
meated.)  Upright  Tomato  (the  new  French  sort.)  Extra  Early 
York  Tomato  (very  early,  prolific,  of  good  market  size,)  Hubbard 
Squash  (seqd  very  pure.)  Tom  Thumb  Pea  (very  early,  grows  10 
inches  high,  yields  finely,)  Golden  Sweet  Corn  (a  sweet  table  corn 
of  bright  golden  color.)  Brills  Extra  I^3£e  Purple  Egg  Plant, 
Stone-Mason  Cabbage  (the  best  of  all  Vmiter  cabbage.  Each  of 
the  above  at  15  cts.  per  package,  35  cents  per  ounce.— My  Anuual 
Circular,  now  ready,  contains  further  descriptions  of  each  of  the 
above,  and  a  list  (if  over  200  varieties  of  fresh,  reliable  Garden 
Seed3,  many  of  which  are  of  my  own  raising.  Sent  gratis  to  all. 
As  the  original  introducer  of  the  Hubbard  Squash,  Marblehead 
Mammoth  and  Stone-Mason  Cabbages,  and  other  choice  vegeta¬ 
bles,  I  invite  the  patronage  of  the  public. 
ap2t  JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


Prairie  and  Timber  Farm  for  Sale 

IN  WISCONSIN — Twenty-one  miles  from  Sheboygan ;  highly 
improved :  contains  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  one  hun¬ 
dred  under  plow,  with  necessary  breeding  stock,  farming  imple¬ 
ments,  seed,  grain,  hay,  &c.  Possession" given  at  once.  Every 
thing  readv  for  business.  For  further  particulars  inquire  of  the 
EDITOR  GENESEE  FARMER.  ap3t 


CHOICE  NATIVE  AND  FOREIGN 

GRAPE  \INES. — Lenk:  &  Co.  offer  for  sale  a  large  stock  of 
Native  and  Foreign  Grape  Vines,  including  all  the  rarest 
and  most  valuable  varieties.  Send  for  a  Price  List.  Address 

LENK  &  CO., 

nov’63-tf  Humboldt  Nurseries,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


The  Yokohama  Squash, 


THE  SUBSCRIBER  offers  for  sale  SEED  of  this  new  Squash 
raised  from  those  sent  to  him  from  Japan  by  his  brother 
Mr.  Thomas  Hogg.  It  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  best  Squashes 
grown,  and  is  a  great  acquisition  to  our  list  of  vegetables,  as  it 
combines  more  good  qualities  than  any  other  Squash  grown  in 
this  country.  The  surface  is  strongly  ribbed ;  the  skin  warty ;  in 
its  early  stages  of  growth  of  a  pale  green  color,  becoming  a  very 
deep  green  when  more  advanced,  and  when  fully  ripe  is-of  a  dull 
orange  color. 

It  is  of  the  Turban  class,  measures  from  4  to  6  inches  through, 
and  from  6  to  12  inches  across,  and  weighs  from  6  to  12  pounds. 
The  flesh  is  of  a  deep  orange  color,  very  finely  flavored,  sweet 
and  dry,  very  fine  grained  and 

WITHOUT  ANY  FIBER. 

It  is  excellent  stewed,  and  when  baked  it  much  resembles  a 
sweet  potato  in  flesh  and  flavor,  and  is  superior  to  any  pumpkin 
for  pies. 

It  is  a  robust  and  vigorous  grower,  running  very  freely,  having 
the  peculiarity  of  rooting  at  the  joints,  like  a  verbena,  and  is  a 
very  prolific  bearer.  It  . comes  early  into  bearing,  and  is  excellent 
for  cooking  when  no  larger  than  an  ordinary  bush  squash,  so  that 
a  continuous  supply  for  a  family  during  the  whole  season  can  be 
had  by  growing  this  variety  only,  as  it  is  in  use  from  July  until  ■ 
March. 

The  seeds  are 

WARRANTED  PURE, 

being  grown  by  myself.  They  will  be  put  up  in  packets  contain¬ 
ing  ten  seeds  each  at  the  price  of  25  cents  per  packet,  sent  to  any 
address  postage  free.  JAMES  HOGG, 

Yorkville,  New  York  City. 

Sold  also  by  H.  B.  Lake,  151  Nassau  street,  J.  M.  Thorburn  & 
Co.,  Fleming  &  Davidson,  Alfred  Bridgeman  and  John  Van¬ 
derbilt,  New  York  City ;  Washburn  &  Curtis,  Boston;  Jas. 
J.  II.  Gregory,  Marblehead,  Mass.;  B.  K.  Bliss.  Springfield, 
Mass.;  }H.  A.  Dreer  and  D.  Landrf.th  &  Son,  Philadelphia; 
John  Saul,  Washington,  D.  C.;  J  ajies  Vick,  Rochester,  N.  Y.; 
and  Wai.  Thorburn,  Albany.  ap2t 


THE  NEW  SQUASH !  . 


The  Turban  or  Turk’s  Head  Squash. 


SINCE  I  introduced  the  Hubbard  as  the  best  of  all  Winter 
Squashes,  I  have  been  seeking  for  the  public  a  first  class 
Squash  for  Fall  use.  After  spending  six  years  in  carefully 
testing  manv  new  varieties,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  Turban  is  de¬ 
cidedly  the  best  of  all  Squashes  for  Fall  use.  It  is  very  dry,  very 
fine  grained  and  rich  flavored,  (the  Hubbard  has  little  or  no  flavor 
in  the  fall,  and  is  ths  thickest  meated  and  heaviest  in  proportion 
to  its  size  of  all  Squashes.  It  grows  to  a  good  size  for  family  use, 
yields  well,  and  is  most  excellent  either  for  the  table  or  for  pies. 
In  competition  with  all  other  varieties  my  Turban  received  the 
prize  for  quality  next  to  the  Hubbard  at  the  late  great  exhibition 
at  the  rooms  of  the  American  Agriculturist.  Recommendations 
from  Seedsmen,  Editors  of  Agricultural  Papers,  Provision  Deal¬ 
ers  and  Farmers,  will  be  found  in  my  Circular,  which  will  be  sent 
gratis  on  application. 

Price  per  package  of  50  seeds — 25  cents ;  five  packages  for  $1. 
ap2t  JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


^  rpHE  GRAPE  CULTURIST” — A  plain,  practical  treatise  on 
A  the  cultivation  of.  the  native  grape. 

Full  and  explicit  directions  are  given  for  propagating  by  cut¬ 
tings  in  the  open  air,  and  under  glass ;  also  the  best  method  of 
grafting,  layering,  pruning,  trailing,  hybridizing,  growing  from 
seed,  building  propagating'houses,  and  hot-beds,  Garden  culture, 
Vineyard  culture,  Diseases,  Insects,  description  of  varieties,  and 
a  general  review  of  the  various  systems  of  training  in  use.  _ 

More  fully  illustrated  than  any  other  work  heretofore  issued 
upon  this  subject.  Price,  $1.25.  Sent  postpaid  ou  receipt  of 
price.  Address  ANDREW  S.  FULLER,  Horticulturist, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  ap2t 


DAHLIAS— DAHLIAS— DAHLIAS. 

ENGLISH  PRIZE  DAHLIAS,  $3  per  doz.;  vars.  of  1S60-1-2, 
$1.50;  ready  April  15th.  Best  New  Verbenas,  $1.50  per 
doz.;  $3*  per  100  by  mail.  New  Japan  Honeysuckle,  60  cts.  by 
mail.  New  Chrysanthemums,  $3  per  doz.  by  mail.  Utah  Nov¬ 
elties:  Five  vars.  of  hardy  Perennials  and  the  large  Utah  Cur¬ 
rant,  $1  each  by  mail.  Trees,  Plants,  Flowers.  Address 
ap2t  L.  W.  PUFFER,  North  Bridgewater,  Mass. 
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Something  New  for  Farmers! 

GROVER’S  PATENT 

SWING  BEAM  PLOW 


FTVHE  use  of  which  is  a  saving  in  strength  to  man  and  beast  of 
A  from  25  to  50  per  cent  over  the  ordinary  mode  of  working 
Plows. 

The  best  varieties  of 

PLOWS 

With  the  above  valuable  improvement,  manufactured  at 

No.  12  Andrews  Street. 

Call  or  write  for  a  Circular. 

D.  CL  ALLING  offers  for  sale  the  Eight  of  Terbitoby  for 
GROVER’S  PLOW  ATTACHMENT 
in  the  following  valuable  counties  in  the  State  of  New  York : 

w  i,  Genesee,  Jefferson,  Livingston,  Lewis,  Mad- 
ontgomery,  Niagara,  Orleans,  Ontario,  Onondaga,  Ot¬ 
sego,  Oswego,  Saratoga,  St  Lawrence,  Wyoming. 

P.  ALLING  &  CO.,  Norwalk,  Ohio,  General  Agents  for  the  sale 
of  all  Territory  except  the  above. 


SAPONIFIER, 


ison, 


TAKE  NOTICE— The  subscriber  will  also  continue  the 

manufacture  of 

RAILROAD  TANKS, 

RAIN  WATER  CISTERNS, 
HEAVY  TUBS, 

For  Brewing,  Distilling,  Oil,  Salting  purposes,  Ac. 

DAVID  C.  AGEING, 

mylt  No.  12  Andrew  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Reading  Nursery. 

r\  r\  r\r\r\  Concord  Grape  Vines  grown  in  open  ground, 
ZU.UVjvJ layers,  $10  to  $15  per  100,  $100  per  1000;  1  to  3 
years,  transplanted  or  bearing  vines,  $15  to  $25  per  100. 

Diana,  Delaware,  Hartford  Prolific,  Creveling,  Allen’s  Hybrid, 
&c.,  Rogers’  Hybrid,  various  numbers,  No.  19  layers,  $1  each,  $9 
per  doz. 

Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Fruit  Trees,  Strawberry  Plants. 
Send  for  Catalogue.  J.  W.  MANNING,  Reading,  Mass. 


OR  CONCENTRATED  111 


FAMILY  SOAP  MAKER. 

W ARmafces  high  prices;  Saponifier  helps  to  reduce  them.  It 
makes  Soap  for  Four  cents  a  pound  by  using  your  kitchen 
grease. 

CAUTION !  As  spurious  Lyes  are  offered  also,  bo 
careful  and  only  buy  the  Patented  article  put  up  in  Iron 
cans,  all  others  being  Counterfeits* 

PENNSYLVANIA  SALT  MANUFACTURING  CO,, 

Philadelphia— No.  127  Walnut  Street. 

ja  Pittsburg— Pitt  Street  and  Duquesne  Way  6t 


A  neglected  Cough,  Cold,  An  Irritated  ob 
Sore  Throat,  if  allowed  to  progress,  results 
in  serious  Pulmonary  Bronchial  and  Asthmatic 
Diseases,  oftentimes  incurable.  Brown’s 
Bronchial  Troches  reach  directly  the  af¬ 
fected.  parts,  and  give  almost  immediate  re¬ 
lief.  For  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  Catarrh,  and 
Consumptive  Coughs,  the  Troches  are  useful. 
Public  Speakers  and  Singers  should  have 
the  Troches  to  clear  and  strengthen  the 
Voice.  Military  Officers  and  Soldiers  who 
overtax  the  voice  and  are  exposed  to  sudden 
changes,  should  use  them.  Obtain  only  the 
genuine.  “  Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches’’  hav¬ 
ing  proved  their  efficacy  by  a  test  of  many 

/ears,  are  highly  recommended  and  prescribed 
Surgeons  in  the  Army,  and  have  received 
testimonials  from  many  eminent  men. 

Sold  by  all  Druggist  and  Dealers  in  Medicine  in  the  United 
States  and  most  Foreign  Countries  at  25  cents  per  box.  mh3t 


Extra  and  Cheap  Farm  Lands. 

500  FARMS,~ALL  SIZES,  IN 
MARYLAND  &  DELAWARE 

FOR  SALE. 


are  nearly  all  Fruit  Farms,  productive  land,  cheap,  and 
near  Railroads.  Terms  easy.  Prices  from  $2  to  $20  per  acre. 

Send  for  our  Pennsylvania  Farm  Register. 

New  Jersey  Farm  Register. 

Maryland  Farm  Register. 

Delaware  Farm  Register.  Also,  Farms  in 

other  States. 

Any  or  all  of  the  above  Catalogues  sent  free  everywhere. 

14,000  Farms  fob  Sale  or  Exchange. 

GEO.  N.  TOWNSEND  &  CO., 
American  Farm  Agency, 

my3t  123>£  So.  4th  Street,  Philadelphia. 


lTobacco  Seed. 

The  True  Connecticut  Seed  Leaf. 

WE  have  a  fall  stock  of  the  Genuine  Connecticut  Seed  Leaf 
Tobacco  Seed  of  last  year’s  growth,  which  is  now  con¬ 
sidered  the  most  valuable  kind  grown.  Packets  containing  one 
ounce,  with  directions  for  cultivation,  will  be  sent  postpaid  to  any 
address  upon  receipt  of  Fifty  Cents.  Prices  for  larger  quantities 
will  be  given  upon  application.  Address 
mh8i  McELWAIN  BROS.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Shorthorns  for  Sale. 


rnHE  1 

X  (ii, 


BULL  HOTSPUR 


A.  H.  B.  by  Dnko  of  Gloster 
(11,882)  dam  Daphue  (imported)  by  Harr  old  (10,299),  rich 
roan,  calved  May  15,  1860.  Also,  three  YEARLING  BULLS 
and  five  BULL  CALVES,  mostly  by  Hotspur,  and  a  few 
HEIFERS. 

25P"3*  Catalogues  sent  on  application. 

aptf  T.  L.  HARISON,  Morley,  St.  Lawrence  co.,  N.  Y. 
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I  have  just  been  setting  out  some  strawberry 
plants,  and  as  land  is  plenty  and  labor  scarce,  I  set 
tliem  in  rows  four  feet  apart  and  fifteen  inches  in 
the  rows.  I  do  not  propose  to  let  them  run  so  as  to 
oecupy  the  ground  between  the  rows,  as  is  the  gen¬ 
eral  practice,  but  intend  to  keep  down  the  runners 
and  cultivate  the  plants  in  hills.  In  this  way  we 
can  get  larger  strawberries,  picking  is  easier,  and 
the  plants  will  last  longer.  The  Belmont  or  Boston 
method  is  to  set  out  the  plants  in ‘the  spring  in  rows 
three  feet  apart  and  fifteen  inches  apart  in  the  rows. 
Cultivate  the  ground  carefully  with  a  horse  hoe  till 
.the  plants  begin  to  run.  The  following  summer 
they  will  bear  a  large  crop — and  that  is  the  end  of 
them.  The  whole  crop  is  then  plowed  under,  and 
the  land  sown  to  turnips  or  some  other  late  crop. 
For  market  purposes,  this  is  probably  the  best  meth¬ 
od  ;  but  when  you  wish  for  extra  nice  fruit  for  your 
own  use,  planting  in  hills  and  keeping  down  the 
runners  is  to  be  preferred.  There  is  no  pleasanter 
sight  in  a  kitchen  garden  than  a  plot  of  luxuriant 
strawberries  in  hills,  with  the  land  well  mulched 
with  grass,  not  a  weed  to  be  seen,  and  the  heavy 
clusters  of  fruit  bending  the  strong  stalks  to  the 
ground.  But  to  obtain  such  results,  the  hoe  must  be 
freely  and  constantly  used. 

I  got  the  blacksmith  to  make  me  a  schuffle  hoe  out 
of  an  old  grass  scythe.  It  is  fifteen  inches  wide. 
For  cutting  up  small  weeds  on  light  land  nothing 


can  beat  it.  He  made  the  whole  thing  out  of  the 
scythe,  using  the  rim  to  make  the  bows  to  which 
the  blade  is  riveted.  _ 

I  have  just  been  reading  an  article  in  the  Country 
Gentleman,  on  “  Shading  Crops,”  evidently  from  the 
pen  of  J.  J.  Thomas.  He  believes  in  hoeing  as  thor¬ 
oughly  as  I  do, — and  some  of  my  friends  regard  it 
as  one  of  my  hobbies.  Surely,  no  reader  of  an  agri¬ 
cultural  paper  at  the  present  day  believes  there  is 
any  advantage  in  “shading”  ground  by  allowing 


the  weeds  to  grow.  I  have  heard  people  contend 
that  they  kept  the  ground  moist,  and  even  the  au¬ 
thor  of  one  of  our  horticultural  books  recommends 
sowing  turnips  among  dwarf  pear  trees,  in  order  to 
shade  the  ground  and  keep  it  moist.  But  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  reflection  would  show  the  absurdity  of  the 
idea.  That  plants  in  growing,  pump  up  water  from 
the  soil  and  dissipate  it  through  their  leaves  into 
the  atmosphere  more  rapidly  than  it  will  evaporate 
from  the  bare  surface,  is  a  well  known  fact.  When 
I  was  at  Rothamsted,  Mr.  Lawes  made  some  exper¬ 
iments,  the  results  of  which  showed  the  enormous 
amount  of  water  that  plants  give  off  during  their 
growth.  They  showed  that,  from  March  19th  to 
September  7th,  an  acre  of  wheat — equal  to  thirty 
bushels  per  acre — evaporated  through  its  leaves 
355£  tuns  of  water,  or  over  500  gallons  per  day  f 
An  acre  of  clover,  equal  to  two  tuns  of  hay,  would 
evaporate  over  1,000  gallons  per  day  ! 

We  all  know  how  much  drier  woods  are  while  the 
trees  remain,  than  the  same  or  similar  woods  are 
after  the  trees  are  cut  down.  The  trees  take  up  and 
evaporate  the  water. 

The  article  in  the  Country  Gentleman  to  which  I 
have  alluded  suggests  the  following  experiment : 

It  is  familiar  to  most  of  our  readers  that  plants  in 
dry  weather  pump  up  large  quantities  of  water  out 
of  the  soil,  and  dissipate  it  freely  from  the  surface  of 
the  leaves  in  the  form  of  vapor.  It  would  impress  a 
valuable  lesson  on  the  mind  of  any  one  not  familiar 
with  this  fact,  to  try  the  following  experiment :  Al¬ 
low  a  piece  of  ground,  say  ten  feet  square,  to  grow 
up  with  a  dense  mass  of  grass  or  with  a  crop  of  rank 
weeds ;  adjoining  it  let  a  similar  portion  be  perfectly 
free  from  vegetable  growth,  and  keep  the  surface 
mellow  by  a  thorough  raking  or  hoeing  once  a  week 
or  oftener.  The  superficial  observer  would  say  that 
the  exposed  and  bare  soil  thus  subjected  to  the  burn¬ 
ing  rays  of  a  summer  sun,  would  soon  become  dry, 
and  all  the  moisture  dispelled  from  it,  while  he  would 
take  it  for  grahted  that  the  dense  covering  of  the 
cool,  shading  leaves  on  the  other  portion  would  keep 
the  soil  cool  and  moist  below.  If  he  is  not  already 
aware  that  the  exposed  mellow  soil  forms  a  perfect 
mulch  for  the  earth  below  on  one  part,  and  that  the 
thousands  of  stems  of  living  plants  on  the  other  are 
bringing  up  and  discharging  water  into  the  air  at  a 
rapid  rate,  he  will  be  very  much  surprised  on  thrust¬ 
ing  a  spade  into  different  places,  to  find  that  the  ex¬ 
posed  soil  is  quite  moist  below  the  surface,  even  if 
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tliere  lias  been  no  rain  for  weeks,  while  the  “  shaded” 
part  will  come  up  dry  from  the  full  depth  the  spade 
has  gone  down.  We  advise  every  one  to  try  this 
experiment,  on  account  of  the  clear  ocular  demon¬ 
stration  it  affords. 

The  practical  deduction  to  be  made  from  these 
facts  is,  that  a  mellow  soil  with  a  mellow  surface 
will  retain  moisture  better  than  in  any  other  condi¬ 
tion.  A  mulching  of  straw  or  other  litter  (this  mat¬ 
ter  being  in  a  dead  or  decaying  state)  answers  a 
good  purpose  to  keep  the  soil  moist  below  ;  but  it  is 
not  so  good  nor  efficient  as  the  mulching  of  an  equal 
thickness  of  pulverized  earth.  Pass  down  through 
a  stratum  of  straw  four  inches  thick,  and  observe 
the  degree  of  moisture  ;  then  remove  four  inches  of 
mellow  top  soil  from  another  place,  and  a  greater 
degree  of  moisture  will  be  evident.  A  hard,  bare 
and  unpulverized  soil  will  not  retain  moisture  nearly 
so  well  as  one  that  frequently  has  the  crust  broken 
and  kept  mellow.  Still  worse  than  a  hard  surface  is 
a  growth  of  grass  and  weeds.  If  these  facts  were 
sufficiently  appreciated  and  understood,  the  instances 
would  be  less  frequent  of  tree-planters  allowing  their 
young  orchards  and  fruit-gardens  to  become  hard 
and  crusted,  or  to  grow  up  with  weeds ;  and  few 
would  ever  think  of  setting  out  young  trees  in  grass, 
sooner  than  they  would  plant  a  crop  of  potatoes  in 
an  un  plowed  pasture  or  meadow. 

A  further  illustration  is  furnished  by  the  practice 
of  one  of  our  best  farmers,  who  cultivates  his  corn 
crop  once  a  week  regularly,  the  whole  season  through, 
or  until  the  large,  encroaching  ears  forbid  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  the  horse.  His  corn  is  larger  in  consequence, 
and  his  fields  are  as  clean  as  a  floor  when  the  corn 
is  cut  up. 

In  an  article  written  for  the  Rural  Annual  and 
Horticultural  Directory  for  1864,  by  Thomas  Meehan, 
editor  of  the  Gardeners'  Monthly,  he  says  : 

No  one  would  suspect  what  a  difference  there  is 
in  the  temperature  of  a  clean,  cultivated  surface 
over  one  under  a  regularly  mowed  lawn.  The  day 
of  this  writing  (August  8th)  the  thermometer  one 
foot  under  a  cleanly  cultivated  grape  border  on  the 
grounds  of  James  Wright,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  as 
tested  for  me  by  Mr.  W.  Joyce,  his  gardener,  stands 
at  98°.  Only  four  feet  from  this  spot,  on  a  closely 
kept  lawn,  and  at  the  same  depth  of  one  foot,  the 
thermometer  is  but  82°. 

This  is  an  interesting  fact.  The  cultivated  soil 
was  warmer,  and  undoubtedly  moister,  than  that  in 
grass ;  and  heat  and  moisture  are  two  of  the  essen¬ 
tial  elements  in  rapid  growth. 

I  have  just  been  reading  a  lecture  delivered  at  a 
scientific  meeting  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  by 
Mr.  Lawes,  of  Rothamsted,  on  the  science  of  feed¬ 
ing,  as  applied  to  the  production  of  meat  and  ma¬ 
nure.  The  subject  is  an  elaborate  one,  but  there  is 
no  man  better  qualified  to  discuss  it.  Mr.  Lawes  has 
been  investigating  this  and  kindred  subjects  for 
more  than  twenty  years.  He  illustrated  his  lecture 
with  diagrams  and  tables  embodying  some  of  the 
main  results  of  these  investigations.  It  has  been 
the  opinion  of  many  scientific  men  that  a  food  was 
nutritious  in  proportion  to  the  nitrogenous,  or  so- 
called  flesh-forming  constituents  which  it  contained. 
Mr.  Lawes’  experiments  prove  that  so  far  as  mere 


nutrition  is  concerned,  the  value  of  a  food  is  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  available  carbonaceous  matter,  such 
as  oil,  starch,  sugar,  &c.,  which  it  contains.  It  is 
admitted,  however,  that  a  certain  amount  and  pro¬ 
portion  of  nitrogenous  substance  is  essential  in  the 
food  of  animals ;  and  Mr.  Lawes  says :  “  If  it  were 
desirable  to  state  in  a  few  words  (subject,  of  course, 
to  much  reservation)  what  was  the  approximate  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  nitrogenous  to  the  digestible  non-ni- 
trogenous  substances  below  which  they  should  not 
exist  in  the  food  of  our  stock,  he  should  say,  about 
such  as  we  find  them  in  the  cereal  grains  ;  and  since 
few  of  our  stock  foods  are  below,  and  many  above 
this  in-their  proportion  of  nitrogenous  substances,  it 
results  that  we  are  more  likely  to  give  an  excess 
than  a  deficiency  of  such  constituents,  so  far  as  the 
requirements  of  the  animals  are  concerned.” 

Such  remarks  are  hardly  applicable  to  the  general 
system  of  agriculture  adopted  in  this  country. 
There  are  few  farmers  who  use  any  kind  of  cattle 
food  that  is  not  produced  on  the  farm  ;  and  it  is  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  value  of  the  manure  is  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  food. 

Peas  may  not  be  more  nutritious  than  Indian  corn, 
but  as  they  contain  twice  aS  much  nitrogen,  and  as 
the  manure  obtained  from  them  would  be  twice  as 
valuable,  it  would  be  better,  in  case  we  must  sell 
either,  to  sell  the  corn  and  feed  out  the  peas  on  the 
farm. 

The  great  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
practice  of  feeding  stock  in  modern  times,  consists 
in  bringing  the  animals  much  earlier  to  maturity  by 
means  of  careftfl  breeding  and  more  liberal  feeding. 
This  point  is  clearly  shown  by  contrasting  the  re¬ 
sults  of  some  experiments  made  in  1794  by  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  to  determine  the  comparative  feeding 
qualities  of  Southdown,  Leicester,  Worcester  and 
Wiltshire  sheep,  with  similar  experiments  made  a 
few  years  since  by  Mr.  Lawes  to  test  the  compara¬ 
tive  fattening'  qualities  of  Southdown,  Hampshire 
Downs,  Leicester  and  Cotswold  sheep.  In  the  Duke 
of  Bedford’s  experiments,  twenty  sheep  of  each 
breed  were  selected  and  weighed  on  November  19th, 
1794.  To  each  lot  was  alotted  sixteen  acres  of  pas¬ 
ture,  and  in  the  winter  some  turnips  were  thrown 
upon  the  pasture,  and  a  small  quantity  of  hay  was 
also  provided.  On  February  16th,  1796,  after  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  sixty-four  weeks  of  feeding,  the  experiment 
was  concluded  and  the  sheep  sent  to  market. 

Over  the  whole  period  the  sheep  gave  an  average 
increase  of  40  and  50  pounds  per  head. 

In  Mr.  Lawes’  experiments  each  lot  of  forty  or 
fifty  sheep  were  put  up  to  fatten  in  November,  when 
their  weights  were  very  nearly  the  same  (about  100 
pounds)  as  those  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford’s  sheep ; 
and  when  fat  they  had  increased  in  about  the  same 
degree,  namely,  to  an  average  of  150  pounds  each. 
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In  Mr.  Lawes’  case,  however,  this  increase  was  ob¬ 
tained  in  twenty  weeks ;  while  with  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  sheep  and  the  scanty  feeding  of  the  past  cen¬ 
tury,  it  took  more,  than  three  times  as  long  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  same  result. 

“  It’s  raining  again !  ”  So  said  Michael  an  hour 
since,  sadly  but  not  unpleasantly.  We  were  har¬ 
rowing  in  the  peas  with  what  the  manufacturers’ 
denominate  a  Share’s  Coulter  Harrow  Pulverizer  and 
Grain  Coverer.”  It  is  a  good  implement — -just  the 
thing  to  cover  peas — but  like  the  common  harrow  it 
will  not  do  good  work  in  wet  weather.  And  alas ! 
this  is  the  only  weather  we  have  had  for  the  past 
two  weeks.  It  rained  hard  yesterday,  and  the  day 
before  we  had  a  little  sprinkling  of  snow.  This 
morning  opened  fair,  and  by  noon  the  sun  came  out. 
The  barometer  was  rising,  and  every  thing  once 
more  wore  a  pleasant  aspect.  Men  and  horses 
seemed  to  feel  better. 

Three  days  ago  I  had  sown  some  peas,  but  could 
not  get  them  all  harrowed  in  before  the  rain  came 
on  and  stopped  us.  There  they  have  lam  on  the 
surface  ever  since.  I  set  two  teams  to  harrow,  and 
had  not  been  at  work  more  than  two  hours,  when  it 
rained  again !  It  was  nothing  more  than  a  sharp 
shower,  but  enough  to  prevent  further  work  for  the 
day,  and  send  us  all  home  to  the  barn.  I  felt  like 
saying,  “  It  is  too  bad !”  but  out  of  respect  to  the 
Doctor  did  not,  as  he  thinks  all  such  expressions  are 
a  reflection  on  the  ways  of  Providence. 

But  it  is  certainly  discouraging.  I  have  had  the 
ground  plowed  and  harrowed  for  barley  for  two 
weeks  past,  and  have  not  yet  been  able  to  sow  a 
grain.  It  would  have  done  to  sow  once  or  twice, 
but  wishing  to  get  it  in  in  very  nice  order,  I  waited 
44  till  to-morrow” — and  then  it  rained  1  It  is  all  very 
well  for  agricultural  writers  to  tell  us  never  to  sow 
land  when  it  is  wet,  but  such  a  season  as  this  would 
put  their  theory  and  their  patience  to  a  severe  test. 

The  fact  is,  as  John  Johnston’s  Scotch  grandfather 
remarked,  “All  the  air  Hi  needs  draining.”  Cer¬ 
tainly  that  small  portion  of  it  that  has  come  into  my 
possession  needs  it  very  much.  Such  a  wet  spring 
as  this  has  been  has  given  a  good  opportunity  for  as¬ 
certaining  the  wet  portions  of  the  farm.  Though 
most  of  the  farm  is  high  rolling  land,  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  there  is  a  single  field  where  there  is  not  at 
least  one  wet  spot — and  so  it  is  with  most  of  the 
farms  in  Western  New  York.  Prof.  Buckland,  of 
Canada,  sometime  ago  remarked  that  if  the  money 
spent  in  our  efforts  to  suppress  the  present  gigantic 
rebellion  had  been  spent  in  judicious  underdraining 
it  would  have  made  us  the  richest  nation  in  the 
world !  I  was,  at  the  time,  somewhat  inclined  to 
smile  at  the  remark,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
its  truthfulness.  National  prosperity,  however,  is  by 


no  means  the  highest  good  either  for  nations  or  in¬ 
dividuals.  Wealth  does  not  give  wisdom. 

I  used  to  think  it  would  pay  to  raise  beans  to  feed 
out  to  sheep  on  the  farm.  They  tax  the  soil  but 
little,  can  be  sown  late  in  the  season,  and  admit  the 
use  of  the  horse-hoe ;  while  the  manure  made  by  an 
animal  consuming  them  is  richer  than  that  made 
from  any  other  grain — somewhat  richer  than  that 
from  peas,  and  twice  as  rich  as  that  from  corn  and 
other  cereals. 

The  demand  for  beans  in  the  army  is  so  great  that 
they  now  bring  high  prices ;  and  their  extensive 
cultivation,  especially  on  wheat  farms,  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  profitable.  The  crop  will  be  off  in 
ample  time  to  sow  wheat  this  fall,  and  if  the  ground 
has  been  well  cultivated  and  hoed  it  will  be  almost 
as  clean  as  if  it  had  been  summer-fallowed. 

The  best  soil  is  a  gravelly  loam,  but  they  will  do 
well  on  almost  any  soil  if  well  cultivated.  On  heavy 
soil  use  a  little  more  seed.  I  intend  to  plant  this 
year  on  a  clover  sod.  I  plastered  it  about  a  month 
ago,  and  the  clover  is  now  about  six  inches  high.  I 
shall  turn  it  under  as  neatly  as  possible,  just  before 
planting  the  beans.  The  later  it  is  plowed  the  less 
hoeing  will  be  required — or  rather  the  less  weeds 
will  there  be,  for  hoeing,  itself,  is  desirable,  whether 
there  are  weeds  or  not.  However,  I  shall  be  saved 
all  temptation  to  neglect  hoeing  on  this  account ; — 
there  is  no  lack  of  weeds  on  my  farm.  I  thought  of 
planting  in  hills  two  and  a  half  feet  apart,  so  that  I 
could  liorse-hoe  both  ways  ;  but  I  am  told  that  it  is 
far  better  to  drill  them  in.  Mr.  John  C.  McVean,  of 
Scottsville,  who  has  had  considerable  experience  in 
growing  beans,  and  has  been  very  successful,  uses 
an  ordinary  Macedon  grain  drill.  He  takes  out  all 
the  spouts  except  the  centre  one  and  the  two  out¬ 
side  ones ;  then  drive  so  as  to  leave  eight  inches  be¬ 
tween  the  wheel  tracks,  which  leaves  the  drills 
thirty-two  inches  asunder.  He  uses  the  large  cavi¬ 
ties  made  for  sowing  coarse  grains,  and  the  eight- 
peck  wheel.  In  this  way  he  sows  about  three  pecks 

per  acre.  - 

It  rains  again  1  What  will  become  of  us?  Win¬ 
ter  wheat  is  likely  to  turn  out  badly,  both  in  this 
section  and  throughout  the  West ;  and  if  this 
weather  continues  much  longer,  our  spring  crops 
will  not  make  up  the  deficiency.  Mr.  A.  told  me  to¬ 
day  that  he  had  not,  as  yet,  “  turned  a  furrow.”  It 
quite  consoled  me  to  hear  him  say  so.  I  am  at  least 
no  worse  off  than  my  neighbors — though  I  under 
stand  that  some  of  them,  who  regard  me  somewhat 
in  the  light  of  a  “  Book  Farmer,”  are  disposed  to 
laugh  at  the  predicament  I  have  fallen  into  in  regard 
to  my  peas  1  They  do  not  like  my  using  artificial 
manures.  “  Give  me  good  barn-yard  manure,”  one 
of  them  said  to  me  the  other  day,  “  and  you  are 
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welcome  to  all  your  guano  and  superphosphate.”  I 
say  so  too.  But  how  are  you  to  get  the  manure  ? 
My  farm  has  been  rented  for  several  years,  and  is 
"pretty  well  run.”  To  make  manure  you  must 
have  something  to  make  it  with.  If  I  can  raise  a 
good  crop  of  peas,  or  clover,  or  corn,  by  the  aid  of 
“  artificials,”  I  can  then  make  manure ;  and  this  is 
one  object  I  have  in  view. 

I  have  just  been  using  one  of  Remingtons’  two- 
liorse  cultivators.  It  is  the  best  implement  of  the 
kind  I  have  seen  in  this  country.  For  mellowing 
the  soil  and  putting  in  spring  crops  we  much  need 
a  cultivator  with  long  slender  teeth  sloping  forward. 
The  Remington  Cultivator  comes  nearer  to  this  than 
anything  I  have  used.  The  common  two-horse 
wheel  cultivator  is  much  harder  on  the  team,  and 
does  not  do  anything  like  as  good  work.  Tom  says 
it  is  “  a  regular  horse  killer.” 

The  teeth  of  our  cultivators  are  usually  set  too 
upright,  and  strike  the  soil  too  abruptly.  The  Eng- 


half  the  labor  of  a  man — which  in  these  times  is  no 
small  item.  - 

Timothy  D.  Buck,  of  Allegan,  Mich.,  writes  me 
asking  whether  it  will  “  pay  to  plow  in  buckwheat 
on  summer-fallow  to  enrich  it  for  wheat,  or  is  it  bet¬ 
ter  to  keep  it  clean.”  On  a  good  loamy  soil,  well 
drained,  I  certainly  would  not  plow  in  buckwheat, 
but  on  a  heavy  soil,  rather  wet,  it  might  be  advan¬ 
tageous  to  do  so.  The  buckwheat  would  make  the 
soil  more  porous. 

I  have  a  piec'd' of  land  that  was  seeded  down  last 
spring  with  oats,  and  the  clover  did  not  catch.  The 
land  is  not  rich  enough  for  spring  crops,  and  I  de¬ 
sign  fallowing  it  for  wheat.  One  of  my  neighbors 
urges  me  to  sow  buckwheat  on  it  and  plow  it  in.  He 
says  he  did  so  in  a  similar  case  a  few  years  ago,  and 
had  a  splendid  crop  of  wheat. 

At  the  present  price  of  buckwheat  it  is  as  profita¬ 
ble  a  crop  as  any  we  can  raise.  It  can  be  sown  in 
July,  after  we  are  through  with  other  crops,  and 
involves  little  labor  or  expense  of  any  kind. 


AN  IRON  S 

lish  scarifier  is  an  improvement  in  this  respect.  It 
is  made  wholly  of  iron,  and  the  teeth  are  not  as 
broad  and  are  set  more  obliquely.  A  similar  instru¬ 
ment  has  been  introduced  into  Canada,  and  I  wish 
some  of  our  manufacturers  would  get  us  up  some¬ 
thing  of  the  same  kind.  Let  us  have  a  scarifier 
that  will  work  easily  and  pulverize  the  soil  five  or  six 
inches  deep. 

We  also  need  a  good  harrow.  The  harrows  in 
common  use  are  miserable  affairs.  They  are  mere 

drags.”  There  is  no  flexibility  to  them.  A  good 
modern  English  or  Scotch  harrow  will  pulverize  the 
soil  mueh  better  and  in  half  the  time.  I  would 
like  a  set  of  three  harrows  that  would  take  a  wide 
sweep,  and  so  arranged  that  there  would  be  plenty 
of  “play”  to  them.  By  putting  on  a  three-horse 
team  we  should  get  over  much  more  land  and  save 


OARIFIER. 

Rain,  rain,  rain.  Was  there  ever  such  a  spring  as 
this?  One  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  in  the  town 
says  he  can  not  recollect  such  another  one.  I  have 
not  yet  (May  16th)  been  able  to  sow  my  barley. 
If  I  can  not  sow  it  this  week  I  will  give  it  up  and 
plant  beans  on  the  land,  and  sow  wheat  after  them 
in  the  fall. 

The  winter  and  spring  have  been  both  bad  for  the 
crops,  and  the  comparative  failure  of  the  great  com 
crop  at  the  West,  and  the  consequent  high  prices, 
have  caused  great  suffering  among  cattle.  The  Tri¬ 
bune  publishes  a  letter  from  a  correspondent  at  Don- 
gola,  Ill.,  headed  “  Between  Hay  and  Grass,”  which 
gives  rather  a  gloomy  account  of  farming  in  the 
Prairie  State.  He  has  just  taken  a  journey  through 
the  State,  from  South  to  North,  and  says : 

In  Southern  Illinois  the  woods  usually  begin  to 
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look  green,  and  the  cattle  to  find  grass  enough  in 
the  bottoms  to  live  on  by  the  1st  of  April.  Now,  so 
backward  is  the  season  that  only  a  few  trees  are 
leafing  out,  and  the  cattle  find  most  scanty  picking: 
It  is  said  that  many  of  the  forest  trees  were  killed 
by  the  cold  winter. 

Through  Central  and  Northern  Illinois  meadows 
just  begin  to  look  green,  but  blue-grass  pastures, 
whether  in  open  woods  or  prairie,  have  a  fresh  look, 
and  cattle  thrive  well  on  it.  Few  common  farmers 
are  so  fortunate  and  so  wise  as  to  have  blue  grass. 
I  noticed  that  many  have  turned  out  their  cattle 
into  fields  perfectly  black,  where  they  go  through 
the  motions  of  eating,  and  some  have  an  additional 
work  on  hand — which  is,  to  brace  themselves,  that 
they  may  not  fall  down.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
there  was  never  before  so  many  'poor  cattle  in  Illinois 
and  the  West.  Often  do  they  abound  in  lice,  and 
their  owners  try  all  remedies,  anxious  to  learn  one 
which  is  effectual.  The  best  thing  is  to  card  thor¬ 
oughly  every  day ;  for  in  carding,  thousands  will 
drop  off.  This  may  be  said  to  be  a  sure  preventive. 

Often,  on  going  out  in  the  morning,  a  creature  is 
found  lying  down  and  unable  to  get  up.  When 
food  is  brought  to  it  it  will  eat  well.  If  it  is  not  a 
heavy  animal,  the  farmer  and  his  boys  and  girls — 
sometimes  the  wife — come  out,  and  by  lifting  and 
twisting  they  get  the  poor  thing  on  its  legs  ;  but  it 
shows  signs  of  falling  over,  and  the  boys  will  spread 
out  its  feet  so  that  it  may  have  a  broad  base,  or 
when  they  would  have  it  walk  they  lift  up  its  feet. 
Sometimes  it  is  so  weak  that  it  will  give  a  plunge 
forward,  or  will  settle  down  upon  its  legs,  when .  it 
will  helplessly  stretch  out  and  sadly  roll  back  its 
eyes.  Fully  one-half  of  such  cases  are  hopeless.  But 
such  scenes  here  were  unavoidable  this  spring,  even 
on  common  farms,  well  managed. 

The  loss  of  stock  has  been  quite  large.  I  have 
heard  it  stated  as  high  as  from  twenty  to  thirty  head 
on  farms  here  and  there.  One  main  cause  for  this 
was  a  want  of  a  correct  estimate  of  the  nutriment 
contained  in  frosted  corn.  Horses  here  have  not 
suffered  quite  as  much,  though  many  have  died, 
while  hogs  have  died  by  the  hundred. 

Perhaps  sheep  are  doing  better  than  any  other 
Stock  ;  for  where  there  were  only  a  few  they  man¬ 
aged  to  live,  though  they  drop  much  wool ;  and 
where  there  are  large  flocks,  their  owners  know 
enough  to  take  care  of  them.  But  large  flocks  eat 
much ;  the  corn  fed  them  has  had  so  little  heart 
that  more  was  required  than  was  expected ;  and 
Some  who  lost  sheep  by  the  hundred  in  the  frost  and 
snow  have  almost  thought  they  would  have  made 
money  if  they  lost  more,  for  the  dead  sheep  were 
sold  to  Chicago  buyers  at  from  $1.50  to  $2  a  head. 

The  regular  stock-growers,  who  for  the  most  part 
understand  their  business  well,  are  bringing  out 
their  cattle  in  good  condition — some  say,  never  bet¬ 
ter.  They  knew  they  had  to  do  their  best.  They 
expect  to  fatten  on  grass,  and  to  ship  east  by  June. 
Those  who  have  stall-fed  during  the  winter  have 
good  specimens,  and  they  expect  and  deserve  good 
prices ;  but  I  believe  the  number  of  fat  cattle  is  far 
less  than  some  suppose.  One  stock-grower  in  Cham¬ 
paign  county  assured  me  there  was  not  more  than 
one  this  spring  where  there  were  fifty  last  spring. 
He  said,  this  may  seem  a  wild  statement,  but  it 
could  not  be  otherwise ;  since  their  surplus  corn, 
which  makes  beef,  was  swept  away  by  the  frost. 
He  related  an  instance  which  shows  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  men  who  understand  their  business 
and  those  who  do  not.  The  case  was  of  a  man  be¬ 
longing  to  a  class  of  what  he  called  “  buckwheat 
farmers,”  who  is  tolerably  well  off,  has  a  large  barn 
and  much  stock.  Last  fall  he  sold  twenty  tuns  of 


hay  at  $6,  in  January,  twenty  tuns  more  at  $10,  and 
thought  he  was  making  his  fortune.  This  spring 
he  has  been  buying  hay  far  and  near  at  $20,  and 
giving  his  note,  that  he  may  save  a  part  of  his  stock. 

When  we  recollect  that  four-fifths  of  all  the  cat¬ 
tle  sent  to  New  York  come  from  Illinois,  we  can 
hardly  wonder  that  beef  again  advanced  one  cent 
per  lb.  last  week.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  real 
scarcity  of  fat  cattle  in  the  country. 

The  same  writer  says  that  the  farmers  are  strain¬ 
ing  every  nerve  to  plant  all  the  corn  they  have 
power  to  cultivate,  and  a  large  breadth  of  spring 
grains  has  been  sown.  Provisions  of  all  kinds  are 
very  scarce.  “  So  general  is  the  scarcity,”  he  says, 
“  that  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  county  in  which 
there  are  not  some  persons  who  are  sending  to-  Chi¬ 
cago  for  provisions.  I  know  of  some  counties  in 
Central  Illinois  which  used  to  help  overstock  Chica¬ 
go  with  potatoes,  now  sending  thither  for  potatoes 
to  plant.  Thousands  of  villages  in  every  part  of 
the  State  are  sending  for  butter,  and  when  it  comes- 
it  sells  for  fifty  cents.  Hitherto,  these  same  villages 
have  overrun  with  butter,  and  being  white,  at  this, 
season,  the  merchants  have  been  glad  to  make  sales 
without  losing.  In  the  stores  of  many  of  these  vil¬ 
lages  eggs  were  so  plentiful  that  there  was  one  clerk,, 
at  least — often  it  was  a  hired  hand — who  did  nothing 
from  morning  till  night  but  count  eggs  and  pack 
them.  Even  last  spring,  in  many  places,  they  were 
sold  for  three  cents  a  dozen. 

Deacon  B.  says  he  sold  some  corn  last  week  to<  a 
neighbor  for  $1.12£  per  bushel.  On  going  to.  the 
city,  the  next  day,  he  was  told  that  it  was  selling 
for  $1.80  per  bushel.  Prices  advance  so  rapidly  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  ask  enough.  I  had  three 
calves  to  sell,  and  adopted  my  old  rule  of  fixing  the 
price  pretty  high,  and  keeping  them  till  they  were 
worth  it.  The  butchers  would  ride  past  and.  call 
out,  “Any  fat  calves  to  sell?”  “Yea — three.” 
“  What  do  you  want  for  them  ?”  “  Thirty  dollars 

for  the  three.”  Some  went  to  look  at  them,  and 
thought  I  asked  too  much.  “  Very  well,”  I  said,  “I 
will  keep  them  till  they  are  worth  it.”  And  it  was 
but  a  few  days  before  one  of  them  came  along  and 
handed  over  the  thirty  dollars,  grumbling  a  little, 
however,  as  the  manner  is,  at  the  price.  He  was 
afraid  that  if  he  did  not  take  them,  another  would. 

I  have  at  length  got  in  my  barley — and  in  better 
condition  than  I  expected.  I  have  given  the  field  a 
heavy  dressing  of  bones,  ammoniated  guano  and 
Bradley’s  superphosphate,  and  hope  for  a  fair  crop, 
although  the  season  is  late.  If  dry  weather  should 
set  in,  I  shall  probably  be  disappointed. 

I  have,  also,  at  length  got  my  peas  covered.  I 
sowed  an  extra  bushel  of  seed  to  the  acre,  and  gave 
them  a  good  dressing  of  guano  and  plaster. 
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Corn  Fodder. — Continue  or  finish  the  sowing  of 
corn  fodder,  as  described  last  month.  It  will  succeed 
if  sown  any  time  during  the  month.  It  is  a  great 
advantage  to  have  a  succession  for  soiling,  in  the  dry 
part  of  autumn.  By  sowing  large  kinds  early,  and 
small  or  early  varieties  late,  a  long  succession  may 
be  obtained.  Any  vacant  ground  may  be  well  filled 
up  with  this  crop,  and  if  sown  in  furrows,  as  already 
described,  and  cultivated  twice,  it  will  leave  the 
ground,  when  harvested,  clean  and  in  fine  condition, 
and  the  roots  remaining  will  enrich  the  land.  Hence, 
the  corn  fodder  crop  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
best  for  improving  the  soil. 

Ruta  Bagas. — These  succeed  well  on  all  rich  and 
rather  light  soils.  Unless  the  soil  be  well  enriched, 
it  will  be  seed  wasted 
and  labor  lost.  They 
can  not  be  sown  profit¬ 
ably  without  a  good 
drill  which  will  plant 
Several  acres  per  day. 

Well  Cultivated  Root  Crops.  In  small  experiments 
the  seed  may  be  dropped  by  nailing  a  tin'  cup  to  the 
lower  end  of  a  cane  or  stick,  perforating  the  bottom 
with  a  small  hole,  a 
trifle  larger  than  a 
seed,  and  shaking  this 
■  with  the  seed  along  the 
drill,  and  covering  by 
raking.  This  does  well 
Root  Crops  Grown  among  Weeds,  for  garden  crops.  Nev¬ 
er  allow  the  weeds  to  become  more  than  an  inch 
high,  and  thin  out  the  plants  to  at  least  one  foot 
apart  in  the  drill,  or  a  foot  and  a  half  in  very  rich 
land.  All  novices  in  raising  this  crop  may  be  easily 
known  by  leaving  too  many  plants,  which  crowd 
and  diminish  each  other  in  size. 

Cultivating  and  Hoeing  Corn. — Every  farmer 
should  endeavor  to  accomplish  as  much  as  possible 
by  horse-labor,  and  save  hand-hoeing.  To  this  end 
the  soil  should  previously  be  in  as  clean  condition  as 
practicable,  and  perfectly  straight  and  even  rows 
will  allow  the  cultivator  to  pass  closely  to  them. 
More  corn  will  grow  on  an  acre  if  planted  in  drills, 
or  in  thick  rows  of  hills  in  one  direction  ;  but  when 
labor  is  scarce,  it  may  be  more  economical  on  the 
whole  to  plant  iff  hills  both  ways,  unless  the  land 
.should  be  unusually  clean ;  the  nearer  the  rows  or 
hills  can  be  to  each  other — that  is,  the  more  evenly 
(distributed  the  corn  is  over  the  ground — the  greater 
will  be  (the  crop,  other  things  being  equal.  One  of 
the  best  farmers  we  know,  plants  his  corn  three  feet 
each  way.  His  average  is  eighty  bushels  per  acre  ; 
he  has  obtained  one  hundred  and  thirty,  with  high 
manuting.and  best  management.  i 


While  it  is  desirable  to  employ  enough  hand  labor 
to  keep  down  every  weed,  the  main  reliance  should 
be  on  horse  culture — one  horse  accomplishing  about 
as  much  as  ten  men,  An  excellent  practice,  which 
has  proved  very  successful,  especially  in  strong  soils 
liable  to  become  crusted,  is  to  pass  the  cultivator 
once  a  week  regularly,  from  the  time  it  is  up  until 
too  large  to  admit  a  horse  between  the  rows. 

Where  there  are  missing  hills  in  the  cornfield,  re¬ 
plant  with  an  earlier  sort,  or  plant  three  hills  of 
bush  beans  to  each  hill  of  corn. 

Weeds. — Prompt  and  energetic  destruction  of 
weeds  constitutes  a  prominent  portion  of  the  labors 
of  this  month.  The  great  point  is  to  take  them 
early,  when  they  are  small  and  feeble.  A  weed  in 
growing  from  an  inch  to  a  foot  in  height,  increases 
as  the  cube,  or  a  thousand  fold  in  weight  or  bulk, 
and  exhausts  the  soil  correspondingly.  Single  weeds 
often  produce  500  to  1,000  seeds — sometimes  several 
thousands.  Scattering  these  over  the  soil  occasions 
necessarily  a  great  increase  of  labor  another  year. 

Hoes. — Procure  the  very  best  that  can  be  had  in 
market.  The  difference  in  price  between  a  cheap 
and  a  good  tool  may  be  earned  by  the  latter  in  a 
single  day.  Keeping  hoes  ground  sharp  will  enable 
the  laborers  who  use  them  to  perform  more  and  bet¬ 
ter  work. 

Clover  Seed. — The  first  crop  should  be  cut  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  this  month ;  or  if  pastured  down, 
the  animals  should  be  removed  at  the  same  time. 

Sheep  Washing  should  be  performed  as  early  as 
the  weather  will  safely  admit — and  after  shearing, 
special  care  should  be  taken  to  shelter  the  sheep 
during  cold  storms. 

If  animals  become  bloated  from  eating  fresh 
clover,  the  best  remedy  is  a  dose  of  pulverized  char¬ 
coal,  say  a  tea-cup  full  to  a  full  grown  cow,  and  a 
dose  of  corresponding  size  for  other  animals,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  weight.  The  charcoal  is  best  if  fresh, 
or  if  kept  corked  air-tight  in  bottles.  It  should  be 
mixed  well  with  water,  and  may  be  poured  down 
the  throat  from  a  junk  bottle.  Fresh,  burning  coals 
from  any  wood  fire,  pulverized  at  once  in  a  mortar, 
will  make  a  good  material,  but  the  article  usually 
sold  and  made  in  coal  pits  is  too  hard,  and  generally 
too  old  to  be  good. 

Orchards. — Newly  set  orchards  should  have  the 
soil  well  cultivated  or  mellowed  about  the  trees,  and 
kept  perfectly  clear  from  grass  and  weeds.  On  the 
approach  of  hot  and  dry  weather,  a  wide  and  deep 
mulching  of  old  straw  or  other  litter  will  be  useful. 
All  orchards  should  be  carefully  examined  for  the 
borer,  which,  if  taken  in  time,  may  be  easily  killed 
before  it  has  gone  far  into  the  wood ;  even  after¬ 
wards,  by  clearing  away  the  powdered  wood,  the  in¬ 
sect  may  be  followed  and  destroyed  in  his  hole,  by  a 
wire  or  flexible  twig.  Scraping  away  the  earth  from 
the  foot  of  the  trunk  and  applying  soft-soap  will 
serve  to  repel  these  insects  from  depositing  their 
eggs,  but  is  not  always  infallible. 

There  are  a  few  other  operations  that  should  not 
be  forgotten  in  time :  Destroy  caterpillars  in  or¬ 
chards  ;  whitewash  fences  and  buildings ;  on  rainy 
days  get  harvest  tools  all  ready  ;  provide  hives  for 
swarming  bees. — Tucker's  Annual  Register. 
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•WHITTEN  FOR  THE  GENESEE  FARMER  Bt  C.  N.  BEMENT. 

How  many  monotonous  existences  have  been 
made  cheerful  by  the  poultry  fancy!  How  many 
acquaintances  commenced  in  a  fellow-feeling  in  this 
pursuit  have  become  cemented  iuco  lasting  friend¬ 
ships!  and  how  many  homes  have  been,  rendered 
more  attractive  by  the  addition  of  a  poultry-yard, 
on  account  of  the  interesting  occupation  which  it 
creates,  unconnected  with  profit  and  produce. 

“  When  we  had  poultry-shows  to  go.  to,”  says  an 
English  writer,  “  for  a  little  quiet  recreation,  while 
emulation  and  sympathy  unite  to  render  a  visit  to  a 
neighbor’s  poultry  yard  attractive,  and  while  our 
own  at  home  furnishes  daily  and  hourly  objects  of 
interest,  the  amateur’s  life  can  never  be  a  dull  one ; 
a  gleam  of  sunshine,,  a  shower  of  rain,  a  warm  wind 
or  a  cold  one,  assume  an  interest  which  they  did  not 
possess  before.  There  is  always  something  going 
on — a  house  must  be  built,  a  boundary  line  altered, 
the  yard  enlarged,  a  defective  fence  (which  served 
for  the  Cochins  and  Brahmas)  must  be  raised  to 
keep  in  the  Spanish,  the  Hamburgs,  the  Games  and 
the  Polanders.  Then,  if  one  home  in  every  town  be 
made  more  pleasant  to  its  owners ;  if  one  family  in 
each  be  made  more  united  in  the  love  of  our  pursuit, 
if  one  dull  life  in  each  be  changed  into  a  cheerful 
one,  the  great  poultry  movement  may  boast  a  double 
triumph.” 

And  there  is  another  important  matter  connected 
with  this  poultry  subject,  not  to  be  estimated  in  dol¬ 
lars  and  cents,  but  of  far  more  consequence  than 
either.  It  is  the  social  and  moral  influence  they 
exert,  especially  on  the  junior  members  of  the  fam¬ 
ily — more  particularly  the  boys.  The  tenants  of  the 
poultry-yard,  with  their  youngling  broods,  are  the 
things,  of  all  others,  which  first  catch  and  rivet  the  at¬ 
tention  and  determine  their  devotion  to  rural  life.  By 
the'.r  withdrawing  their  thoughts  from  trifling  games, 
vicious  sports  and  indulgences,  or  idle,  worthless 
habits,  a  great  point  is  gained  towards  developing 
and  maturing  the  future  useful  member  of  society. 

It  is  known  that  farmers’  sons  are  rising  to  man¬ 
hood,  and  they  are  not  supposed  to  be  made  up  of  cold 
attritions,  but  have  social  affinities  requiring  men¬ 
tal  aliment  corresponding  to  the  development  and 
nourishment  of  these  affinities.  They  should  live 
under  a  genial  sun,  be  fed  with  refreshing  showers, 
and  then  receive  the  care  of  a  most  social  culturist. 
The  flower  and  vegetable  garden  are  useful  fields, 
are  all-attractive  with  their  varied  products  of  beauty 
and  utility,  yet  they  fail  to  enlist  that  sympathy  and 
feeling  which  attractive  animal  life  affords.  What 
bejffcer  occupation  then,  or  rather,  what  better  amuse¬ 
ment  can  the  boys  have  than  to  care  for  and  feed, 
and  watch  over  the  poultry-yard  ?  In  this  way  they 


may  clothe  themselves  and  pay  for  their  books  with¬ 
out  interfering  with  the  school  exercises  or  any  rea¬ 
sonable  labor  expected  from  them  in  other  things. 
If  thought  desirable,  let  this  be  one  of  their  stand¬ 
ing  perquisites. 

Happy  for  the  poor,  poultry  is  just  ,  the  stock 
which  any  of  them  can  buy,  feed  and  rear,  however 
humble  their  mental  capacity  may  be.  The  young, 
the  feeble,  the  halt  and  the  invalid  can  look  after 
the  poultry,  as  well  as  the  strongest.  It  is  true  the 
poultry  department  comes  more  particularly  to  the 
care  of  the  “  gude”  housewife ;  but  the  younger 
branches  of  the  family  should  take  it  in  hand,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  boys;  and  the  farmer  should  furnish 
the  means  to  obtain  the  best  sorts,  convenient  houses 
to  keep  them  in,  and  not  too  rigidly  guard  the  corn 
crib.  A  few  additional  ears  of  corn  will  pay  com¬ 
pound  interest ;  and  a  leisure  hour  in  providing 
them  comfort  will  be  far  from  misspent. 

Comparatively  few  -who  have  not  the  advantage 
of  an  extended  farm  can  indulge  in  the.  luxury  of 
improved  flocks  and  extensive  herds,,  but  almost 
every  one,  not  closely  hemmed  in  by  the- brick  walla 
of  a  city,  can  gratify  their  own  taste, ,  and  excite 
that  of  their  children,  by  keeping  a  few  choice 
fowls.  They  are  preferable  to  the  usual'  pets,  dogs, 
cats  and  singing  birds ;  less  danger  from  disease  to 
them ;  much  more  variety,  more  scope  for.  ingenuity 
in  rearing  and  attending,  and  we  will  npt  add  ©ai 
which  side  the  profit  is  likely  tp  be.  If  for  no  c&wr 
reason  than  to  interest  the  children  in  a,?  useful,. at¬ 
tractive  pursuit,  we  would  say  to  any  person  wim> 
has  the  room,  by  all  means  keep  some  select  poultry.. 

There  will  be  no  doubt  about  the  profits  of  keep¬ 
ing  poultry  in  the  mind§  of  those  who  keep  strict., 
accounts  ;  that  is,  if  they  manage  them  judiciously.:. 
No  poultry-keeper  has.  a  right  to  complain  of  want, 
of  success,  if  he  neglects  keeping  a  regular  account:, 
of  food  consumed*  and  profit  by  fowls  and  eggs  sold.. 
Without  this  he  is  groping  in  the  dark,  and  tht-? 
usual  terminati.oA.of  such  undertakings  end  in.  dis¬ 
appointment  and  loss. 

This  hint,  we  imagine,  may  prove  of  service. to> 
many  of  those  who  can  least  afford,  to  suffer  loss  biyv 
their  poultry,  and  most  desire  to  increase  their'  gairbs ; 
for,  after  all,  it  is  only  by  following  out  a  regular 
system  of  management  that  any  person  can  expect: 
to  satisfy  himself  that  his  fowls,  of  whatever  breed! 
they  may  be,  do  really  pay..  Many  dislike  the  little- 
trouble  it  may  create,  and  locking  upon  it  as  an  in¬ 
significant  item,  are  apt  to  say,  when  asked  for  their’ 
“opinion,  “I  believq.it  pays,  but  cannot  speak  posi¬ 
tively,”  and  are  content  to  go  on  as  before ;  but  at 
the  same  time  they  have  no  right  to  he  surprised,  if 
their  calculations  neither  convince  others  nor  fiul 
their  own  pockets. 

Near  large  cities  most  poultry-keepers  prefer  rais- 
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ing  early  chickens,  particularly  those  who  rear,  for 
market,  as  they  then  b^ing  a  great  price ;  but  it  is 
not  all  profit.  They  are  some  trouble  to  rear,  and 
many  will  be  lost  from  inclement  weather.  The 
earliest  broods  of  March  and  April,  if  well  attended 
and  well  fed,  will  be  ready  for  market  by  the  first  of 
July,  and  will  then  command  the  highest  price,  say 
from  70  to  80  cents  per  pair,  which  pays  a  better 
profit  than  ever  after. 

But  it  is  the  later  broods  which  now  demand  our 
attention.  As  the  weather  is  warm,  the  mother 
hens  with  their  little  families  of  younglings  should 
have  large,  airy  coops,  and  the  coops  placed  abroad  ; 
but  in  all  cases  a  dry  and  quiet  location  should  be 
chosen,  near  the  house,  on  account  of  the  conven¬ 
ience  of  feeding  them,  and  where  the  chicks  are  not 
in  danger  of  being  trodden  upon  by  either  man  or 
beast,  nor  where  the  hen  will  be  roasted  by  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  or  where  there  is  danger  of  the  chickens 
being  carried  off  by  hawks  and  crows.  It  is  not  a 
bad  practice  to  place  hens  with  their  young  broods 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  kitchen  garden.  A  hen  with 
a  dozen  chickens — the  hen  being  confined  in  a  coop — 
will  do  more  to  secure  the  preservation  of  the  vege¬ 
tables  than  a  man  ;  they  not  only  obtain  the  greater 
part  of  their  living,  but  are  of  great  service  in  de¬ 
stroying  large  numbers  of  bugs,  worms,  insects,  and 
their  eggs,  which  are  so  injurious  to  vegetation, 
which  they  annihilate  and  convert  into  a  source 
of  profit  instead  of  a  loss,  by  devouring  them  as 
food.  We  have  experienced  some  difficulty,  how¬ 
ever,  in  this,  for  the  hawks,  and  even  th^' crows,, 
would  pounce  upon  them ;  and  where  the  vegetables 
such  as  beans  and  peas,  were  pretty  rank,  the  rats 
will  take  shelter,  lie  in  ambush,  and  catch  the  young 
chickens,  when  running  among  them.  It  is  well  to 
look  to  these  evils,  and  we  would  also  advise  their 
removal  after  they  are  a  month  or  so  old,  or  they  will 
become  so  attacked  to  the  garden  that  it  will  be 
difficult  to  keep  them  out. 

The  coops  should  not  be  placed  too  near  each 
other,  as  the  ehicbens  are  apt  to  mix  and  get  into 
the  wrong  coop,  and  some  hens  are  so  cross  that  they 
often  kill  small  strange  chickens. 

At  the  end  of  six  or  seven  weeks  the  hen  may  be 
allowed  her  liberty,  after  the  dew  is  off  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  the  weather  fair ;  and  if  a  movable  coop  be 
employed,  the  door  may  be  left  open,  or  it  may  be 
propped  up  with  a  stick,  and  the  hen  will  return  to 
it  at  might  of  her  own  aecord,  when  it  may  be  let 
down  and  kept  so  until  the  dew  of  the  morning  is 
■off.  At  the  end  of  two  weeks  more  they  may  be 
<  turned  into  the  poultry -yard.  As  they  will  at  first 
hardly  receive  fair  play  in  the  distribution  of  food, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  prepare  for  them  a  feeding- 
coop,  so  that  they  may  enjoy  their  food  without  be¬ 
ing  disturbed  by  the  other  fowls.  This  may  be 


effected  by  driving  strips  of  boards  or  stakes  in  the 
ground,  leaving  spaces  between  just  wide  enough  to 
prevent  the  grown  fowls  from  entering,  encircling  a 
space  five  or  six  feet  in  diameter  and  about  two  feet 
high,  covered  with  boards,  through  which  should  be 
a  small  aperture  n*  door,  where  the  feed  may  be  put 
in  the  feeding-box  made  for  the  purpose. 

When  chickens  are  confined  to  a  narrow  space  it 
requires  much  pains  to  supply  them  with  all  the 
kinds  of  food  which  they  collect  when  running  at 
large ;  and  without  care  to  supply  their  wants,  they 
will  not  thrive  weil  or  be  profitable.  When  running 
at  large  in  a  lawn  or  pasture  lot,  they  devour  many 
insects  and  grubs,  and  many  kinds  of  herbage,  vari¬ 
ous  sorts  of  seeds,  and  many  other  things  which  we 
cannot  discriminate,  though  we  look  on  while  they 
select  their  food. 

To  ensure  rapid  and  full  growth  of  chickens,  good, 
substantial  food  should  be  given  them  with  a  liberal 
hand;  there  is  no  economy  in  half  starving  them. 
Ground  oats  and  boiled  potatoes  mashed  and  moist¬ 
ened  with  milk  (if  a  little  soured  none  the  worse) 
will  increase  their  flesh,  while  com  will  fatten  them. 
The  food  is  a  matter  of  much  variety,  as  various 
articles  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  fattening  fowls. 
In  Buenos  Ayres  they  are  made  quite  fat  by  feeding 
on  the  dead  horses ;  it  being  no  uncommon  thing  to 
see  a  hen  with  a  whole  brood  of  chickens  coming 
out  of  the  carcass  of  a  dead  horse.  The  flavor  of 
their  flesh  must  be  abominable,  and  that  of  their 
eggs  but  a  little  better. 


THE  PROPER  WAY  TO  BIT  A  COLT, 

Farmers  often  put  a  bitting  harness  on  a  colt  the 
first  thing  they  do  to  him,  buckling  up  the  bitting 
as  tight  as  they  can  draw  it,  make  him  carry  his 
head  high,  and  then  turn  him  into  a  lot  to  run  half 
a  day  at  a  time.  This  is  one  of  the  worst  punish¬ 
ments  they  could  inflict  on  a  colt,  and  very  injurious 
to  a  young  horse  that  has  been  used  to  running  in 
pasture  with  his  head  down. 

A  horse  should  be  well  accustomed  to  the  bit  be¬ 
fore  you  put  on  the  bitting  harness  ;  and  when  you 
first  bit  him  you  should  only  rein  his  head  up  to 
that  point  where  he  naturally  holds  it,  let  that  be 
high  or  low ;  he  will  learn  that  he  cannot  lower  his 
head,  and  that  raising  it  a  little  will  loosen  the  bit 
in  his  mouth.  This  will  give  him  the  idea  of  rais¬ 
ing  his  head  to  loosen  the  bit,  and  then  you  can 
draw  the  bit  a  little  tighter  every  time  you  put  it 
on,  and  he  will  raise  his  head  to  loosen  it.  By  this 
means  you  will  gradually  get  his  head  and  neck  in 
the  position  you  wish  him  to  carry  it,  and  give  him 
a  graceful  carriage,  without  hurting  him,  making 
him  angry,  or  causing  his  mouth  to  be  sore. — 
JRarey. 
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THE  PEA-YULE  MD  OTHER  VARIETIES  OF  CLOVER. 

Eds.  Genesee  Farmer  :  In  the  April  number  of 
the  Genesee  Farmer  you  have  some  remarks  on 
clover,  and  express  the  wish  that  “some  of  your 
readers  would  write  a  good  article  on  the  subject.” 
I  have  experimented  with  several  varieties  of  clover, 
and  will  give  the  result  of  my  experience  in  this 
matter. 

The  pea- vine  or  northern  clover  is  a  different  va¬ 
riety  from  what  is  here  known  as  western  clover, 
and  the  more  diminutive  southern  variety. 

A  few  years  since  I  procured  from  a  brother  of 
mine,  residing  in  Illinois,  a  bushel  of  the  real  simon- 
pure  pea-vine  clover  seed,  a  part  of  which  I  sowed, 
and  the  balance  was  distributed  among  a  few  other 
farmers.  My  seed  waa  sown  in  the  spring— a  part 
with  spring  wheat  and  a  part  with  oats.  The  next 
season  I  had  a  prodigious  growth  of  forage  —  es¬ 
timated  at  three  tuns  per  acre.  It  was.  mown  when 
in  the  blossom,  cured  in  cock,  and  was  freely  eaten 
by  horses,  cattle  and  sheep.  They  however,  if  kept 
upon  it  for  several  days  in  succession,  would  reject 
the  large  stems,  causing  some  waste.  To  make  the 
most  of  such  coarse  forage  it  should  be  run  through 
the  hay-cutter.  This  variety  of  clover,  tree-like, 
sends  off  from  each  stem  numerous  blanches  or 
limbs,  each  producing  one  or  more  heads,  which  I 
think  is  not  the  case  with  other  kinds  of  clover.  It 
ripens  some  weeks  later  than  the  western,  and  may 
be  safely  left  till  timothy  or  herds-grass  is  fit  to  cut. 
There  was  not  much  diminution  in  the  amount  of 
clover  the  third  season  it  was  cut.  It  retains  its 
hold  in  the  ground  much  longer  than  any  of  the 
other  varieties  cultivated  here.  It  has  a  much 
longer  and  larger  root  than  the  western,  giving  a 
much  larger  yield  of  forage ;  therefore  it  is  probably 
the  better  kind  “  for  plowing  under  as  a  grass  crop 
to  enrich  the  land  than  the  smaller  kinds  of  clover.” 
The  only  difficulty  would  be  in  turning  under  such 
a  crop  as  mine  was.  I  saved  samples  which  were 
over  five  feet  in  length,  and  now  have  some  over 
four  and  a  half  feet  high  tied  to  a  willow  stick.  I 
send  you  a  few  inches  of  one  of  the  big  stalks,  by 
which  you  can  judge  something  of  its  rankness  of 
growth. 

The  variety  of  clover  preferred  by  our  farmers  is 
known  as  western.  This,  on  good  land,  grows  suf¬ 
ficiently  large  for  forage,  and  in  favorable  seasons 
gives  two  good  crops — the  first  for  fodder,  the  second 
for  fodder  or  seed.  The  large  variety  gives  but  a 
small  after-growth ;  therefore,  if  seed  is  wanted,  it 
must  be  obtained  from  the  first  crop. 

The  southern  variety  of  clover  is  short  and  fine, 
being  a  capital  winter  fodder  for  sheep,  milch  cows 
and  young  cattle ;  but  the  yield  is  light,  and  our 
farmers  will  not  sow  it,  unless  they  get  cheated  into 


it,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  when  they  buy  it,  sup¬ 
posing  it  to  be  the  western.  The  next  season,  how¬ 
ever,  tells  the  true  story,  by  the  short  clover  and  tall 
scolding  of  the  humbugged  farmer. 

I  have  experimented  somewhat  with  the  Luzerne 
or  French  clover,  but  it  takes  some  three  years  be¬ 
fore  the  plants  get  their  full  growth,  and  during  the 
time  the  June  and  other  tough-rooted  grasses  over¬ 
power  the  Luzerne  and  it  becomes  nearly  extermi- 
nated.  The  only  way  it  can  be  successfully  grown 
here  is  to  sow  it  on  land  that  has  been  fallowed  long 
enough  to  cause  all  seeds  of  grasses,  &c.,  to  be  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  then  sow  the  Luzerne  seed  and  manure 
with  superphosphate,  guano,  or  other  manures  con¬ 
taining  no  weed  or  grass  seeds.  For  soiling  and 
winter  fodder  it  would  prove  one  of  the  best  kinds 
of  plants,  if  it  could  be  grown  entirely  separate  from 
other  plants  that  have  a  tendency  to  overrun  the 
Luzerne. 

I  have  also  experimented  with  the  Alsike  or 
Swedish  clover.  This  seems  to  be  a  hybrid,  between 
the  common  red  and  white  clover  or  honeysuckle. 
Several  years  ago  I  sowed  a  few  rods  of  land  with 
this  kind  of  seed.  I  sowed  it  too  thin,  thereby  giv¬ 
ing  room  for  the  growth  of  other  grasses.  How¬ 
ever,  for  about  three  years  it  did  well,  but  eventu¬ 
ally  the  other  grasses  nearly  rooted  it  out.  The 
stems  are  small,  yielding  a  large  amount  of  branches, 
leaves  and  blossoms,  producing  a  large  amount  of 
honey  for  bees ;  and  for  winter  feed  for  sheep  I  think 
no  better  forage  plant  can  be  grown.  This  kind  of 
clover  has  been  largely  grown  by  some  Canadian 
farmers,  and  highly  spoken  of  by  them. 

I  have  also  grown  a  yellow  variety  of  clover,  quite 
different  from  any  of  the  foregoing,  but  not  in 
quantity  sufficient  to  judge  correctly  of  its  merits 

Warner,  K,  May ,  1864.  LEVI  BARTLETT. 


Scours  in  Calves. — Eds .  Genesee  Farmer :  I  have 
lost  more  or  less  calves  for  several  years  past  from 
a  weakness  caused  by  the  diarrhea,  or  looseness  of 
the  bowels,  which  in  a  few  days  would  so  reduce, 
them  that  with  my  utmost  skill  I  was  unable  to  save 
them.  At  length  I  determined  to  find  a  cure.  After 
much  expense  in  the  trials  of  many  (so  said)  cures,! 
found  it  in  the  use  of  the  most  simple  means.  I 
took  one-quarter  of  a  pound  of  the  best  Rio  coffee, 
(prepared  as  for  table  use,)  boiled  in  two  quarts  of 
water,  and  after  drenching  with  one  pint  at  a  dose 
from  three  to  five  times,  I  effected  a  perfect  cure. — 
John  Greer,  Newcastle,  Pa. 


Never  allow  weeds  to  bloom ;  it  is  the  worst 
proof  of  thoughtlessness.  One  day  devoted  this 
year  at  the  proper  time  will  save  a  month’s  applica¬ 
tion  next. 
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NOTES  BY  S.  W. 

The  April  Farmer  is  a  charming  practical  reper¬ 
tory  for  both  the  neophyte  and  the  old  stager  of  the 
farm.  Those  “  Walks  and  Talks”  are  full  of  interest, 
from  the  very  fact  that  they  are  the  coruscations  of 
light  brought  in  by  daily  practice  and  farm  experi¬ 
ence. 

The  discrepance  in  the  nutriment  between  poor 
and  fat  beef,  as  shown  by  the  analyses  of  Lawes  & 
Gilbert,  although  startling,  is  nevertheless  true.  I 
well  remember  once  drying  a  ham  of  poor  beef  until 
it  was  reduced  in  weight  more  than  two-thirds  ;  no 
wonder,  then,  that  the  analysis  showed  that  poor 
beef  contained  50  per  cent,  water,  while  fat  beef 
contains  less  than  25  per  cent.  It  is  not  the  butcher 
who  loses  in  buying  poor  beef,  but  the  consumer ; 
for  if  the  butcher  buys  water,  he  also  sells  water ! 
I  have  sometimes  felt  that  it  ought  to  be  an  indicta¬ 
ble  offence  for  a  farmer  to  sell  lean  animals  to  the 
butcher;  for,  in  the  first  place,  he  unwittingly 
cheats  himself  by  selling  off  the  bone  and  muscle  of 
his  farm  j  ust  as  the  fattening  process  begins  to  give 
him  all  his  profits  (ask  John  Johnston) ;  and  then, 
the  poor  family  who  buys  the  meat  is  cheated  in  an 
innutritious  article,  containing,  as  it  does,  50  per 
cent,  water. 

Your  advice  to  farmers  in  the  grain-growing  re¬ 
gions,  to  pay  more  attention  to  cheese-making, 
would  be  better  heeded  but  for  the  constant  care 
and  hard  work  which  cheese-making  imposes  on  the 
farmer’s  family.  Even  if  the  milk  is  taken  to  a 
cheese  factory,  it  takes  time  and  labor  daily  ;  where¬ 
as,  the  care  of  sheep  is  easy,  and  the  shearing  is 
done  in  a  day.  As  you  say,  cheese  may  be  profita¬ 
bly  made,  of  the  best  quality,  on  a  grain  farm ;  but 
the  same  can  hardly  be  said  of  butter — at  least,  the 
butter  from  the  grass  regions  proper  has  more  aroma 
and  brings  a  better  price  to  take  to  market. 

I  should  like  to  have  seen  your  remarks  on  that 
miraculous  yield  of  potatoes,  on  a  thoroughly  used- 
up  soil,  by  the  aid  of  twenty-five  bushels  of  bone- 
dust  to  the  acre  ;  and  what  was  no  less  astonishing, 
the  same  field  the  next  season,  without  manuring, 
produced  a  monstrous  crop  of  rye,  the  grass  seed 
sown  with  it  giving  a  good  crop  of  hay  the  next 
year!  This  throws  all  your  pains-taking  experi¬ 
ments  with  the  phosphate  of  lime  into  the  shade. 
You  must  try  again. 

Your  recipe,  to  grease  the  nails  to  be  driven  into 
hard,  dry  wood,  is  capital ;  after  breaking  many  in 
the  attempt  to  re-nail  boards  on  seasoned  locust 
posts,  I  now  never  fail.  I  assure  you  it  is  comforta¬ 
ble  to  have  posts  of  your  own  growing  that  not  only 
outlast  both  boards  and  nails,  but  give  promise  to 
serve  several  generations  to  come. 

Joseph  Wright  will  plant  another  large  field  of 


dent  corn  this  season,  as  it  yields  him  one-third 
more  bushels  to  the  acre  than  any  other  variety. 
Had  he  been  ambitious  of  taking  the  State  Fair 
premium  for  the  largest  crop,  he  might  have  got  it 
every  year,  and  given  his  competitors  twenty  bush¬ 
els,  at  least.  Instead  of  hauling  manure  to  his 
fields,  he  hauls  distillery  slop  and  makes  the  manure 
on  the  spot.  He  has  sent  off  this  spring  to  New 
York  some  of  the  fattest  cattle — John  Johnston’s 
excepted — that  ever  went  from  little  Seneca.  The 
first  fourteen  head  sold  for  $1,946  in  New  York — 
$139  each,  on  the  average. 

Waterloo ,  April  13th,  186-4. 

SEEDING  WITH  FLAX. 

Eds.  Genesee  Farmer  :  Mr.  John  Scott,  in  the 
March  number  of  the  Farmer,  page  97,  inquires: 
“  Will  timothy  and  clover  catch  good  with  flax  ?  ’* 
I  would  say  that  for  some  ten  or  fifteen  years  past  I 
have  had  some  little  experience  in  the  flax  business, 
and  so  far  as  timothy  is  concerned,  I  have  found  flax 
to  be  a  good  crop  to  stock  with — much  better  than 
oats.  My  method  is  to  mix  the  two  seeds  together, 
sow  broadcast,  and  harrow  or  brush  in.  With  me  it 
has  always  “  catched  ”  better  than  with  any  other 
crop  except  wheat. 

I  would  also  state  in  regard  to  flax  that  I  have 
found  it  to  be  an  excellent  plan  to  plow  the  ground 
in  the  fall  or  early  winter,  and  sow  the  seed  as  soon 
in  April  as  the  ground  will  permit.  I  have  usually 
had  better  crops  both  of  oats  and  flax  than  in  any 
other  method  which  I  have  pursued. 

I  would  further  say  in  regard  to  flax,  that  the 
farmers  in  this  region,  for  some  fifteen  years  past, 
have  grown  flax  for  the  seed  only,  and  have  found  it 
to  be  a  profitable  crop ;  but  within  the  last  five 
years  there  has  been  quite  a  drawback  on  the  crop 
by  the  appearance  of  a  vine  or  plant  which,  for  the 
want  of  a  better  name,  we  call  “  Pull-down.”  It  is 
something  entirely  new  with  us — never  before  known 
in  this  section.  Last  year  some  of  our  crops  were 
entirely  spoiled  and  others  very  much  injured.  The 
plant  entwines  itself  around  the  flax,  and  as  far  an 
it  extends  pulls  it  to  the  ground  and  entirely  de¬ 
stroys  both  flax  and  the  seed,  rendering  the  balance 
of  the  seed  less  valuable  in  market.  Last  year  I 
bought  a  lot  of  perfectly  clean  seed,  let  it  to  my 
neighbors  and  sowed  some  myself,  and  so  far  as  I 
could  learn  every  piece  but  one  was  full  of  it.  I  am 
of  opinion  that  it  is  not  produced  from  a  seed  of 
itself,  but  springs  from  the  root  of  the  flax  from 
some  local  or  atmospheric  influence. 

Flax  in  this  section  is  becoming  quite  an  article  of 
domestic  manufacture,  and  all  the  old  spinning- 
wheels  that  have  lain  by  for  years — some  of  which 
have  been  sold  at  auction  for  a  few  shillings — are 
now  being  repaired  and  brought  into  use. 
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The  greatest  drawback  in  the  cultivation  of  flax 
seems  to  be  the  want  of  a  flax-puller.  Whoever 
succeeds  in  bringing  such  machinery  into  successful 
operation  makes  his  fortune.  L.  Wright. 

Pierpont,  Ohio ,  May ,  1S64. 

Remarks. — The  disease  alluded  to  by  our  cor¬ 
respondent  is  undoubtedly  the  flax  dodder,  ( Cuscuta 
epelinum ).  It  is  a  parasitic  plant,  starting  from  seed 
in  the  soil,  but  soon  attaching  itself  by  a  worm-like 
white  thread  to  the  young  flax.  It  seizes  the  live 
stem  by  means  of  a  sucker  thrown  out  from  the 
point  of  contact,  and  then,  twining  from  left  to  right, 
and  forming  more  suckers  as  it  twines,  it  establishes 
itself  on  its  victim,  and  ceases  to  have  any  further 
connection  with  the  soil.  From  this  time  it  is  a 
true  parasite,  feeding  on  the  juices  of  the  flax  plant. 

As  it  is  only  an  annual,  it  would  be  killed  if  we 
could  prevent  its  flowering :  but  this  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  do.  The  only  remedy  is  to.  plow  up  the 
whole  crop  where  dodder  appears,  and  burn  it  to¬ 
gether  with  the  soil.  In  the  Genesee.  Farmer  for 
1861,  page  160,  we  mentioned  a  method  for  destroy¬ 
ing  dodder,  suggested  by  a  French  chemist — M. 
Ponsard.  Having  learned  that  dodder  contains  an 
enormous  quantity  of  tannic  acid,  he  thought  if  he 
could  apply  something  that  would  neutralize  the 
acid  it  would  destroy  the  dodder.  He  watered  some 
Luzerne  that  was  affected  with  a  solution  of 
green  vitriol  (sulphate  of  iron),  and  the  effect  was 
all  that  could  be  desired.  In  an  hour  or  two  every 
particle  of  dodder  was  destroyed  I 

IiypiAN  CORN. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Prairie  Farmer,  niter  a 
few  remarks  on  the  culture  of  corn — in  which  he 
says  that  on  wet  land  it  should  be  planted  shallow, 
and  just  before  the  plants  appear  the  land  should  be 
harrowed  to  break  the  crust — waxes  eloquent,  as 
follows,  on  the  value  of  Indian  corn : 

“With  a  nominal  cost  of  seed,  a  range  of  two 
months  for  planting  it  waits  for  the  sick  and  the  ab¬ 
sent — may  be  harvested  almost  any  time  without 
expensive  machinery,  is  almost  indestructable,  de 
stroys  worthless  plants,  gives  about  as  much  rough 
feed  for  all  domestic  animals,  and  is  unequaled 
for  fattening  purposes.  The  buxom  girls  and  stal¬ 
wart  sons  of  the  West  deem  it  the  staff1  of  life  when 
made  into  bread,  and  when  made  into  whisky  many 
think  it  life  itself.  It  supports  the  poor  man’s 
family,  the  rich  man’s  flask  and  the  merchant’s 
trade.  It  is  the  basis  of  an  immense  trade  in  beef, 
the  main  pillar  of  our  national  prosperity,  the  golden 
fleece  of  America,  the  staple  of  the  West,  the  pride 
of  Illinois.  From  its  partial  failure  last  season  we 
more  fully  appreciate  the  inestimable  valoie  of  this 
splendid  gift  of  the  Great  Spirit  to  the  Red  Man,  the 
jewel  of  our  rich  inheritance. 


THE  CULTURE  OF  SWEET  POTATOES. 

J.  C.  Thompson,  of  Tompkinsville,  N.  Y.,  writes 
as  follows  in  the  Report  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  : 

Attempts  to  raise  sweet  potatoes  have  often  been 
defeated  by  excessive  care  in  preparing  the  ground, 
or  in  not  knowing  how  to  preserve  them  after  they 
are  dug.  When  they  are  planted  in  too  deep  a  soil, 
the  tuber  runs  down  too  deep,  and  becomes  watery 
and  insipid. 

Plants  or  Slips. — About  the  first  of  April  put  the 
potatoes  in  a  hot-bed.  If  they  are  large,  split  them 
lengthwise,  laying  the  flat  side  down.  They  may  be 
placed  so  near  as  almost  to  touch  each  other  ;  then 
cover  about  two  inches  deep  with  a  light,  rich  com¬ 
post  made  'of  fine  sand,  manure,  and  good  soil  or 
leaf-mold  from  the  woods.  When  the  sprouts  push 
above  the  ground  add  an  inch  or  so  of  the  compost. 
Water  occasionally  with  warm  water  ;  keep  the  bed 
warm  at  night,  and  on  warm  days  give  them  air  and 
sunshine,  to  render  them  hardy.  When  ready  to  set 
the  sprouts  may  be  pulled  off,  or  the  potato  may  be 
lifted  out  and  the  best  plants  selected,  and  the  potato 
returned  to  the  hot-bed.  A  bushel  of  seed  will  pro¬ 
duce  from  three  to  five  thousand  plants,  and  every 
thousand  plants  which  are  set  should  produce  forty 
bushels  of  potatoes. 

Planting  the  ground. — A  warm,  sandy  loam  is  best 
adapted  to  the  culture.  Mark  spaces  three  feet 
apart,  merely  scratching  the  ground,  for  rows,  which 
should  run  north  and  south.  On  the  marks  spread 
barn-yard  manure  with  a  fork ;  then  turn  up  the 
earth  with  a  plow  from  each  side  towards  the  ma¬ 
nure,  and  form  a  ridge  about  ten  inches  high,  and 
finish  the  ridge  with  a  rake.  The  base  of  the  ridge, 
which  should  be  a  foot  in  width,  should  not  be  dis¬ 
turbed  with  the  plow.  The  top  of  the  ridge  when 
finished  should  be  flat,  and  three  or  four  inches  in 
width. 

Plants  should  be  set  as  soon  as  all  danger  from 
frost  is  past.  I  have  obtained  fair-sized  potatoes 
when  planted  the  1st  day  of  July,  but  I  do  not  ad¬ 
vise  late  planting. 

Planting  on  Sod. — Sweet  potatoes  will  grow  more 
chubby  when  planted  on  sod  than  when  planted  in 
any  other  way.  Strips  of  sod  eight  or  ten  inches 
wide  may  be  laid  in  line  on  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
with  the  grass  side  up,  manure  strewed  on  them, 
and  the  earth  turned  up  on  each  side  so  as  to  form  a 
ridge,  as  directed  above ;  or  a  piece  of  pasture  or 
meadow  may  be  selected,  and  the  turf  used  as  the 
base  of  the  ridge  to  be  formed  by  the  plow.  In 
either  case  manure  or  rich  compost  should  be  used  ; 
for,  unlike  Irish  potatoes,  these  are  not  injured,  but 
are  greatly  benefited  by  manure. 

Setting  the  Plants. — A  marker  should  be  used  to 
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prick  off  the  spaces  for  the  plants,  sixteen  inches 
apart.  A  boy  is  then  able  to  drop  the  plants  in  the 
right  places,  and  the  hole  is  made  for  setting  them. 
The  plant  should  then  be  put  into  the  ground  down 
to  the  first  leaf,  and  the  earth  pressed  gently  around 
it.  Care  should  be  taken  to  set  the  plants  when  the 
ground  is  moist,  and,  if  possible,  on  a  cloudy  day. 

After  Treatment. — Keep  the  weeds  subdued.  Use 
a  hoe  or  rake,  raking  upward  towards  the  plants. 
Where  the  plants  run  down  the  ridges,  lift  and  lay 
them  on  the  top.  Do  this  several  times  during  the 
season,  in  order  to  permit  the  sun  to  act  upon  the 
ground. 

Gathering  and  Preserving.— F or  early  use,  feel  in 
the  ridges,  and  nip  from  the  stem  those  that  are  fit 
for  use,  leaving  the  others  to  grow.  For  winter  use, 
after  the  first  frost  select  a  dry,  clear  day.  Cut  the 
vines  with  a  scythe,  leaving  the  stem  to  which  the 
potatoes  are  attached  three  or  four  inches  long,  to 
lift  them  by.  The  vines  are  readily  eaten  by  cattle. 
Use  a  fork  for  raising  the  potatoes  ;  lift  them  by  the 
stem,  and  lay  them  on  the  ridge  to  dry.  In  a  few 
hours  they  will  be  ready  to  pack.  Prepare  plenty  of 
dry,  cut  straw,  (old  straw  is  preferable,)  and  take 
straw  and  barrels,  or  boxes,  to  the  field.  Select  the 
best  potatoes,  handling  them  carefully,  without 
bruising  them.  Put  a  layer  of  straw  at  the  bottom 
of  the  barrel,  and  then  alternate  layers  of  potatoes 
and  straw  until  it  is  filled.  The  potatoes  should  be 
placed  close  to  each  other,  one  at  a  time,  and  han¬ 
dled  as  carefully  as  eggs.  The  barrels  are  then  to 
be  moved  to  a  dry  room  or  cellar  where  there  will  be 
no  frost.  If  they  are  placed  in  a  cellar,  they  must 
be  raised  from  the  floor  and  must  not  touch  the 
wall.  Keeping  warm  and  dry,  is  the  secret  of  their 
preservation.  They  will  keep  six  or  eight  months, 
and  improve  in  quality.  From  one  plot  of  ground, 
89  by  100  feet,  I  gathered,  in  October  last,  43A  bush¬ 
els.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  485  bushels  per  acre. 

DASH  vs,  CRANK  CHURNS. 

Eds.  Genesee  Farmer  ;  “  An  Inquiring  Mind,” 
in  the  Farmer  for  May,  wishes  to  know  why  dash 
churning  makes  better  butter  than  crank  churning. 
We  are  unable  to  answer  this  scientifically  or  on 
scientific  principles,  but  will  have  to  wait  until  col¬ 
leges  are  as  plenty  for  women  as  for  men,  before 
cause  and  effect,  globules  and  particles  can  be  an¬ 
alyzed,  explained  and  experimented  upon  by  women. 
But  in  the  meantime  we  can  derive  our  convictions 
from  observation  and  practical  experience.  This,  I 
believe,  is  the  way  most  of  us  have  to  attain  knowl¬ 
edge  and  the  truth,  which,  some  how,  generally  hits 
nearest  right. 

The  crank  churn  has  too  much  force  inside,  or  at 
least  those  have  had  that  I  have  seen  ;  consequently 
the  butter  is  forced  too  quick,  and  observation 
teaches  me  that  butter  thus  handled  soon  becomes 
rancid,  and  has  not  at  first  that  sweet  taste  which  is 
desirable.  There  may  be  other  causes  of  which  I 
am  not  aware. — M.  S.  B. 


CORN  FODDER  FOR  CATTLE, 

.  Eds.  Genesee  Farmer  :  I  have  had  considerable 
experience  in  feeding  corn  fodder  on  a  farm  where 
we  kept  seven  head  of  horses  and  twenty  head  of 
cattle.  I  cut  the  stalks  with  a  two-horse  railroad 
power  machine,  cutting  from  three  hundred  to  six 
hundred  bushels  at  a  time.  I  had  a  large  trough, 
say  ten  feet  long,  three  feet  wide  and  two  feet  deep, 
into  which  *1  put  the  cut  fodder,  and  then  put  over 
it  some  corn-chop — corn  chopped,  cob  and  all.  This 
I  mixed  and  fed  out  to  the  stock,  and  in  this  way 
I  fed  out  all  the  stalks  raised  on  about  twenty-five 
acres,  a  quantity  of  hay  and  soft  corn.  We  had 
eleven  head  of  steers  for  beeves,  which  we  got  in 
September,  and  in  April  they  wrere  scarcely  fit  to 
kill.  We  kept  them  until  July,  feeding  and  pastur¬ 
ing  alternately,  when  we  sold  them  for  little  if  any 
more  than  they  cost,  having  only  the  manure  for 
what  feed  they  consumed  and  the  time  and  trouble 
of  feeding  them. 

This,  Mr.  Editor,  you  may  think  was  a  losing 
game — at  least  not  a  very  profitable  one.  The 
reader  may  suggest  that  there  was  something  wrong. 
This  I  admit.  I  believe  in  cutting  corn  fodder  for 
cattle  ;  but  it  should  be  fed  only  while  it  is  in  good 
condition — in  other  words,  before  it  gets  all  dried 
up,  say  until  about  the  first  of  February,  for  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  when  they  are  perfectly  dried  so  that  there 
is  no  substance  in  them,  the  cattle  do  not  only  re¬ 
fuse  to  eat  them  as  well,  but  what  they  do  eat  scours 
them  and  thus  injures  their  health;  therefore  I 
would  prefer  topped  fodder  to  that  cut  up  by  the 
roots,  and  if  fed  while  green  it  is  as  good  as  the  best 
timothy  hay.  Feed  in  the  fore  part  of  winter,  and 
save  the  hay  until  spring.  Do  not  have  it  chopped 
in  the  ear — cobs  and  all.  This  I  know  to  be  injuri¬ 
ous.  Some  people  do  not  believe  this,  and  I  have 
heard  of  people  buying  cobs  to  have  them  crushed 
and  then  mix  them  for  feed.  This  is  on  a  par  with 
the  man  who  made  stone  soup.  As  the  story  runs,  a 
traveler  got  out  of  money  and  hard  pressed  for 
something  to  eat.  He  stopped  at  a  house  with  a 
stone  in  his  hand  which  he  had  picked  up,  and  said 
he  would  show  the  inmates  how  to  make  stone  soup 
if  they  would  let  him  have  an  iron  pot.  This  was 
given  him,  when  he  asked  for  a  small  piece  of  meat. 
This  was  also  supplied  him.  He  then  wanted  some 
cabbage  and  a  few  small  potatoes.  After  getting  all 
of  these  he  made  a  good  repast  on  his  stone  soup, 
but  would  have  done  just  as  well  without  the  stone. 
So  with  corn  cobs.  If  you  put  enough  of  something 
else  with  them,  you  may  have  a  pretty  good  mess, 
but  it  would  be  just  as  good  without  the  cobs — at 
least  this  is  my  experience. 

Now  as  to  stabling  and  outdoor  feeding.  If  you 
wish  to  fatten,  put  up  your  cattle  in  a  good  warm 
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stable ;  keep  it  well  ventilated  and  not  too  dark ; 
keep  it  well  cleaned ;  bed  your  cattle  well,  and  give 
them  plenty  of  water ;  then,  with  a  little  attention 
and  judgment,  you  will  soon  learn  how  much  they 
will  eat.  This  is  necessary  in.  order  to  feed  economi¬ 
cally  and  yet  with  good  effect.  One  reason  why  our 
cattle  did  not  do  better,  or  why  I  did  not  succeed  bet¬ 
ter,  I  attribute  to  the  fact  that  our  steers  were  kept 
in  the  barn  yard  all  winter,  fed  cut  fodder  in  a  trough 
at  one  end  of  the  yard,  all  loose,  and  they  would 
chase  and  gore  each  other  so  that  some  got  more 
than  their  share,  and  others  less.  Their  loose  feed 
was  scattered  on  the  ground  or  on  the  dung  pile, 
and  trampled  under  foot. 

Perhaps  the  reader  can  see  what  was  wrong  and 
be  inclined  to  ask,  Why  did  you  not  remedy  this 
evil?  Well,  I  will  tell  you.  I  was  employed  by  a 
man  who  is  not  a  practical  farmer,  and  yet  would 
not  allow  me  to  use  my  discretion  and  benefit  by  my 
experience.  He  owned  the  farm,  and  insisted  upon 
directing  all  the  operations  thereon.  In  the  end  he 
paid  dearly  for  his  “  experiment,”  as  he  called  it ; 
and  surely  it  was  “  experiment  ”  with  a  grief ;  for  he 
kept  his  steers  much  longer  than  his  neighbors,  fed 
them  a  great  deal  more,  lost  one  by  over-feeding, 
and  sold  them  all  at  an  advance  of  only  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  a  cent  on  the  pound !  I  think  I  hear  some 
good  farmer — some  experienced  cattle  feeder — say, 
**  Served  him  right — he  might  have  had  better  luck.” 

But  why  do  men  undertake  to  farm  who  actually 
know  nothing  about  it  —  why  say  they  can  not  ?  I 
learn  from  a  book.  What  are  all  the  treatise  and 
essays  on  farming  for  if  we  can  not  profit  by  them  ? 
This  is  very  plausible,  but  experience  is  the  best 
teacher,  as  faith  without  works  is  dead,  being  alone  ; 
so  theory  without  practice  is  insufficient,  being  alone. 
If  a  practical  farmer  reads  and  reflects  in  his  daily 
practice,  he  will  have  a  good  help  in  his  arduous  op¬ 
erations.  As  Abraham’s  faith  wrought  with  his  work, 
bo  a  farmer’s  theory  or  book  learning  will  be  per¬ 
fected  by  his  practice. 

I  have  given  you  some  of  my  experience  and  sug¬ 
gestions,  and  hope  they  will  not  be  entirely  lost  upon 
others.  D.  W.  Sampsel. 

Northwnib&rland ,  Pa.,  May ,  1864. 

Agricultural  Improvements.— Since  the  days 
of  Sir  John  Sinclair — the  esteemed  friend  and  cor¬ 
respondent  of  Washington,  and  one  of  the  great 
men  of  the  earth — no  science  has  received  more  gen¬ 
eral  attention  than  that  of  agriculture.  This  at 
least  is  particularly  true  with  respect  to  the  past 
twenty -five  years’  agricultural  experience  of  our  own 
country.  When  we  look  back  over  that  space  of 
years,  and  contemplate  the  many  improvements  in 
farming  which  have  been  made,  we  have  great  rea¬ 
son  to  congratulate  our  farmers  for  the  spirit,  intelli¬ 
gence  and  good  sense  which  they  have  exhibited. 


WATERING  STOCK, 

A  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Cultivator  al¬ 
ludes  as  follows  to  the  different  methods  of  watering 
cattle  in  winter : 

1.  Driving  them  to  a  brook.  This  mode  of  water¬ 
ing  was  found  to  be  attended  with  loss.  It  was  as¬ 
certained  that  it  required  too  much  time,  and  caused 
too  great  a  loss  of  manure,  which  would  be  dropped 
on  the  way. 

2.  Drawing  water  from  a  well  with  a  bucket. 
This  was  found  to  be  something  of  an  improvement 
over  the  previous  way ;  yet  this  was  a  slow  process 
for  watering  a  large  herd  of  cattle,  especially  in 
stormy  or  very  cold  weather,  for  in  such  weather 
they  would  not  be  so  much  inclined  to  drink.  In  the 
spring  of  the  year  the  water  would  be  so  brackish 
that  the  cattle  would  go  all  day  without  drinking. 
This  was  not  according  to  nature,  for  they  needed 
water  to  nourish  their  systems,  and  give  moisture 
to  their  food  that  it  might  be  more  easily  digested. 
In  this  case  the  cattle  had  to  suffer,  and  their  owner 
was  the  loser. 

Again,  in  place  of  the  bucket  a  chain  pump  was 
used,  to  see  if  this  would  not  do  the  required  work 
at  a  less  expense  of  labor ;  but  this  was  found  to  be 
no  better. 

Finally,  a  spring  was  looked  for,  which  was  found 
at  the  distance  of  65  rods  from  the  barn,  with  15 
feet  fall.  This  spring  was  dug  to  the  depth  of  six 
feet,  that  a  greater  supply  of  water  might  be  ob¬ 
tained  ;  after  stoning,  there  was  a  trench  dug,  2} 
feet  deep  by  1£  wide  for  the  pipe,  this  being  half  an 
inch  in  diameter.  The  total  expense  of  getting  the 
water  to  the  barn  was  $52,  or  80  cents  per  rod. 

This  pipe  was  laid  ten  years  ago  the  present  sear 
son,  and  all  the  expense  that  it  has  required  to  keep 
it  in  order  is  only  50  cents ;  and  it  has  always  fur¬ 
nished  abundance  of  water  for  a  large  herd  of  cattle 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

Often  we  see  the  watering  trough  under,  the  shed, 
or  in  some  other  place  where  the  cattle  like  to  stand. 
If  the  person  who  has  charge  of  the  stock  is  not 
careful,  there  will  be  some  of  the  younger  animals 
which  will  not  get  an  opportunity  to  drink  as  often 
as  necessary,  consequently  I  consider  it  best  to  have 
the  trough  in  the  most  remote  part  of  the  yard,  as 
by  so  doing  the  cattle  will  drink,  and  then  walk 
away  to  see  if  they  can  not  find  some  more  suitable 
place  to  stand  or  lay  down.  In  this  way  all  get 
what  water  they  require  without  any  extra  labor 
from  the  person  who  has  charge  of  the  stock.  I 
consider  that  running  water  at  the  barn  well  pays 
the  interest  of  a  thousand  dollars  annually. 

Foot-rot  in  Sheep. — The  application  of  double- 
distilled  vinegar  and  corrosive  sublimate  is  said  to 
be  a  remedy  for  foot-rot  in  sheep. 
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SHORT  SERMONS  FOR  FARMERS— No.  6. 

WRITTEN  FOE  THE  GENESEE  FAEMEB. 

And  lie  said,  So  is  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  if  a  man  should  cast 
seed  into  the  ground ;  and  should  sleep,  and  rise  night  and  day, 
and  the  seed  should  spring  and  grow  up,  he  knoweth  not  how. 
For  the  earth  bringeth  forth  fruit  of  herself :  first  the  blade,  then 
the  ear,  after  that  the  full  corn  in  the  ear.  But  when  the  fruit  is 
brought  forth,  immediately  he  putteth  in  the  sickle,  because  the 
harvest  is  come. — Maek.  4  :  26-29. 

The  parables  are  the  most  difficult  parts  of 
scripture  to  interpret.  They  have,  by  specious,  but 
false  interpretations,  been  more  frequently  pressed 
into  the  service  of  error  than  any  other  portion  of 
scripture,  except  prophecy.  They  are  not  designed 
to  be  the  first  source  of  doctrine,  but  to  illustrate 
ana  enforce  the  truth  which  is,  in  other  parts  of 
scripture,  revealed  in  a  more  formal  manner.  It  is 
a  sound  principle  of  interpretation,  applicable  alike 
to  all  writings,  that  the  meaning  of  figurative  lan¬ 
guage  must  be  ascertained  by  that  which  is  literal. 
Errorists,  of  all  ages,  who  have  been  unable  to  bring 
the  literal  to  their  aid,  have  resorted  to  the  figura¬ 
tive,  because  of  its  greater  susceptibility  of  perver¬ 
sion.  The  principle  of  interpretation  already  stated 
is  so  important  to  guide  us  in  our  endeavors  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  scriptures  and  to  fortify  us  against  the 
arts  of  errorists,  that  no  pains  should  be  spared  to 
fix  it  'in  our  minds  and  in  the  minds  of  our  children. 
Bible  class  and  Sabbath  school  teachers  should  under 
stand  it,  especially  since  Christian  parents  throw  the 
responsibility  of  the  religious  instruction  of  their 
children  upon  them.  The  literal  is  ever  to  control 
the  doctrinal  interpretation  of  the  figurative.  We  are 
not  to  go  to  the  figurative  as  the  first  source  of  doc¬ 
trinal  teaching.  A  departure  from  this  principle 
will  involve  us  in  false  interpretation.  ’  It  will  give 
errorists  scope  to  propagate  false  doctrine  with  appa¬ 
rent  sanction  of  the  Word.  By  departure  from  this 
principle  the  parable  of  the  Unmerciful  Servant  may 
be  used  to  sustain  the  doctrine  that  there  is  no  ne¬ 
cessity,  in  the  economy  of  grace,  of  the  interposition 
of  a  mediator  between  God  and  man.  The  king  in 
the  parable  pardoned  his  servant  on  his  own  peti¬ 
tion,  and  not  on  account  of  any  satisfaction  made  or 
any  mediator  intervening.  Hence  it  might  be  in¬ 
ferred,  that  in  the  same  way,  and  without  requiring 
sacrifice  or  intercessor,  God  pardons  sinners  simply 
on  the  ground  of  their  penitent  prayers.  Upon  the 
same  principle  of  interpretation  the  parable  of  the 
sower  may  be  made  to  teach  the  doctrine,  against 
the  express  and  literal  declarations  of  scripture,  that 
all  men  are  not  naturally  totally  depraved.  A  por¬ 
tion  of  the  seed  fell  upon  good  ground  and  brought 
forth  fruit ;  therefore,  some  men  are  by  nature,  and 
without  the  special  grace  of  God,  fitted  to  bring 
forth  fruit  unto  holiness.  There  are  illustrations  of 
a  mode  of  interpreting  parables  which  has  been  a 
fruitful  source  of  error.  It  proceeds  upon  the  prin¬ 


ciple  that  parables  are  an  original  source  of  doctrine 
instead  of  illustrations  of  truth  communicated  in 
literal  form  in  other  parts  of  scripture. 

The  parable  in  the  text  may  with  perfect  con¬ 
sistency  refer  either  to  the  origin  and  progress  of 
Christianity  in  the  world,  or  to  the  establishment, 
growth  and  perfection  of  the  grace  of  God  in  the 
soul  of  individual  believers.  The  kingdom  of  God, 
as  used  in  the  scriptures,  sometimes  has  reference  to 
one,  sometimes  to  the  other,  and  what  is  said  of  it 
in  the  parable  is  in  other  portions  of  scripture  ap¬ 
plied  to  both. 

The  origin  of  Christianity  and  the  origin  of  per¬ 
sonal  godliness  are  both  divine.  This  is  explicitly 
affirmed  as  well  as  necessarilly  inferred  from  the 
revealed  fact  of  the  natural  alienation  of  man  from 
God.  With  reference  to  the  origin  of  Christianity  it 
is  said :  “  Him  being  delivered  by  the  determinate 
counsel  and  fore-knowledge  of  God,  ye  have  taken 
and  by  wicked  hands  have  crucified  and  slain.  This 
Jesus  hath  God  raised  up ;  therefore  being  by  the 
right  hand  of  God  exalted,  and  having  received  of 
the  Father  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost  he  hath 
shed  forth  this,  which  ye  now  see  and  hear.  God, 
who  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners  spake  in 
time  past  unto  the  fathers  by  the  prophets,  hath  in 
these  last  days  spoken  unto  us  by  his  Son,  whom  he 
hath  appointed  heir  of  all  things.”  It  is  clear  from 
these  passages  that  Christianity  has  a  divine  origin. 
It  is  of  God.  The  same  is  the  origin  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God  within  us.  “  Whom  he  did  foreknow 
he  also  did  predestinate  to  be  conformed  to  the  image 
of  his  Son.  I  follow  after,  if  that  I  may  apprehend 
that  for  which  also  I  am  apprehended  of  Christ 
Jesus.  Being  born  again,  not  of  corruptible  seed, 
but  of  incorruptible,  by  the  word  of  God  which 
liveth  and  abideth  forever.”  It  is  not  true,  there¬ 
fore,  that  while  God  is  the  author  of  Christianity  in 
a  general  sense,  man  is  the  author  of  his  own  par¬ 
ticipation  of  the  grace  of  the  gospel.  He  is  born  of 
God.  But  this  is  done  by  human  instrumentality. 
It  is  as  if  a  man  should  cast  seed  into  the  ground. 
If  God  had  seen  fit,  he  could  have  revealed  the  truth 
immediately  to  each  individual  without  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  any  human  instrumentality.  But  he  has 
adopted  another  plan.  He  has  committed  the  seed 
to  prophets,  apostles  and  disciples  to  be  by  them  cast 
abroad  through  all  the  world.  His  plan  renders  it 
necessary  that  a  class  of  men  shall  be  set  apart  to 
sow  the  seed  of  the  kingdom.  Hence  the  apostle, 
speaking  of  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  gospel, 
says :  “  How  shall  they  call  on  him  in  whom  they 
have  not  believed  ?  how  shall  they  believe  in  him  of 
whom  they  have  not  heard,  and  how  shall  they  hear 
without  a  preacher  ?  ” 

In  view  of  this  divine  plan  with  reference  to  the 
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sowing  of  the  seed  of  the  kingdom,  the  apostle  gives 
this-  charge  to  Timothy :  “  And  the  things  which 
thou  has  heard  of  me  among  many  witnesses,  the 
same  commit  them  to  faithful  men,  who  shall  be 
aide  to  teach  others  also.”  The  things  which  the 
apostle  taught  and  which  he  here  charges  Timothy 
to  commit  to  faithful  men  to  teach,  were,  as  he  says, 
**  the  things  that  are  freely  given  us  of  God,  which 
things  he  spake,  not  in  the  words  which  man’s  wis- 
dom  teachetli,  but  which  the  Holy  Ghost  teacheth.” 
The  illustration  of  man’s  casting  seed  into  the 
ground  may  therefore  be  applied  to  those  who,  un¬ 
der  Christ,  are  teachers  in  the  church. 

But  my  limits  in  the  Farmer  admonish  me  to 
postpone  the  remaining  part  of  this  subject  until 
next  month.  _  _ 

A  NEW  METHOD  OF  PLANTING  CORN. 

Mr.  Z.  Breed,  of  Weare,  N.  H.,  states  in  the  New 
England  Farmer  that  he  has  raised  corn  planted  in 
the  following  manner  for  three  years,  and  that  the 
result  has  been  so  favorable  that  he  can  confidently 
recommend  it  to  his  brother  farmers : 

“  After  my  ground  is  well  prepared  by  manuring, 
plowing  and  harrowing,  I  drill  it  one  way  with  a 
small  plow.  Into  this  drill  I  put  whatever  of  com¬ 
post  or  manure  is  intended  for  the  hill,  and  mix  it 
thoroughly  with  the  soil  with  an  instrument  mado 
by  attaching  two  or  three  of  Share’s  harrow  teeth 
to  a  joist  four  inches  square  and  four  feet  long,  with 
handles  at  one  end  and  a  hitching  place  at  the  other. 
After  this  operation  the  corn  is  strewn  all  along  the 
drill  at  the  rate  of  four  to  six  kernels  to  the  foot.  A 
plow  if  then  used  to  cover  the  whole,  in  soil  tolera¬ 
bly  free  from  stones. 

“  When  the  corn  is  up  sufficiently  to  see  the  rows, 
the  same  little  plow  is  run  on  either  side  of  it,  turn¬ 
ing  a  furrow  from  the  corn.  In  a  week  or  so  a  cul¬ 
tivator  is  run  through  and  the  soil  is  again  leveled. 
When  it  gets  up  a  little  too  big  for  the  crows,  and 
the  worms  have  got  their  share,  with  a  dextrous  use 
of  the  hoe  it  is  thinned  to  about  eight  inches,  and 
left  standing  in  as  straight  a  row  as  possible. 
When  ten  or  twelve  inches  high  the  same  little 
plow  is  used  to  turn  a  furrow  against  either  side  of 
the  corn.  With  a  little  practice  the  weeds  may  be 
nearly  all  covered  and  destroyed.  I  have  actually 
raised  a  good  crop  of  eorn  and  not  used  the  hoe  at 
all,  and  at  harvest  one  could  not  find  three  bushels 
of  weeds  to  the  acre.” 

How  to  have  no  Weeds  to  Pull. — Stir  the 
ground  often,  and  they  will  never  get  big  enough  to 
pull.  A  loose  top-soil  can  be  stirred  up  a  half-dozen 
times  with  a  hoe  in  the  time  required  to  go  over  it 
once  in  the  pulling  process.  The  growth  of  all 
plants  will  also  be  greatly  promoted  by  stirring  the 
soil  often. 
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OF  SOME  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT  MAKERS 

In  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
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.Albany. 


NEW  YORK. 

L.  Sc  P.  K.  Dederick,  Hay  Presses . 

*  WHEELER,  MELICK  A  CO.,  Horse  Powers,  Ac 

United  States  Mower . 

I.  T.  Grant  Sc  Son . .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  . 

Hallenbeck  Sc  Cunningham .  *.!*.*  *. 

M.  Alden  Sc  Son,  Steel  Plows,  Horse  Hoes  . V. ......... .  .  Auburn. 

Burtis  &  Beardsley,  “Cayuga  Chief”  Mower  &  Reaper. . 

A.  R.  Reynolds  Sc  Sons,  Sections  for  Mowers  A  Reapers! 

Abel  Runyan,  Fanning  Mills  and  Grain  Separators . . 

D.  M.  Osborne  Sc  Co.,  Kirby's  Mower  and  Reaper . 

Dodge,  Stevenson  Sc  Co . . 

Wheeler  &  Morgan . .  Aurora 

«J.  W.  Skinner  &  Co . Brasher  Iron  Works’ 

Seymour,  Morgan  Sc  Allen . Brockpert. 

Silliman,  Brother  <fc  Co.,  Hubbard’s  combined  Reaper  and 

Mower,  and  .Jacob  Strayer’s  Paten  Grain  Drill . Brockport, 

Shapley,  Hopkins  &  Robins . Binghampton. 

Isaiah  S.  Matthews,  Plows,  Cultivators,  Ac . Binghamton. 

M.  Baker  A  Son . Buffalo. 

Brayley  A  Pitts,  Threshing  Machines . 

R.  L.  Howard . ; . 

Buffalo  As.  Machine  W’orks,  Kirby’s  Mower  and  Reaper.. 

R.  A  M.  HARDER . Cobleskill. 

Albert  Lamport. . Canandaigua. 

S.  Moore  A  Co . Central  Bridge. 

Philip  H.  Rose,... . Canandaigua, 

Johnson  A  Co . 

8.  M.  Moore . Champlain. 

G.  Sweet  A  Co.,  Buckeye  Mower  and  Reaper . Dansville. 

S.  J.  Sayles,  Clover  Threshers,  Hullers,  Plows,  Ac . Galen. 

Wm.  B.  Dunning . Geneva. 

George  Hovey,  Hay  Cutters . Green  port. 

L.  A  C.  L.  Perrigo,  Horse  Powers,  Ac . Groton. 

George  Lyon  A  Son . Greene. 

Walter  A.  Wood  A  Co  . . .Hoosick  Falls. 

Chas.  H.  Prentiss . Hudson. 

Gifford  Bros, . 

*  REMINGTONS  A  CO . Ilion. 

Duryee  A  Co . Kingston. 

James  S.  Cook . Kirkland. 

Charles  Oyston,  Cheese  Presses-. . Little  Falls. 

C.  C.  Whittelsey . Malone. 

Russell  A  Tremain,  Screw  Power  Mowers  and  Reapers.  .Manlius. 
John  P.  Adriance,  Buckeye  Mower  A  Reaper..  .New  York  City. 
John  T.  Morrell . 

*  JOHN  VANDERBILT . 

Grant,  Goodwin  A  Co . 

R.  H.  Allen  A  Co . . . 

E.  H.  Reeves  A  Co . 

A.  B.  Allen........... . 

*  S.  C.  HERRING,  Hay  Tedder . 

Griffing  Bros.  A  Co . 

Rufus  Dutton . . 

*  HAINES  A  PELL . 

II.  Thompson  A  Co . Norwich. 

Anson  Titus  A  Son,  Plows . Phelps. 

Adriance,  Platt  A  Co . Poughkeepsie. 

Birdsall  Sc  Son,  Reapers  and  Mowers . Penn  Yan. 

A.  F.  Whittaker,  Plows  and  Threshers . 

Wm.  Parsons,  Plows  and  Cultivators . Palmyra. 

W.  T.  Davis  A  Co.,  Mowing  Machines . Plattsburgh. 

Fisher  A  Ling . Richland. 

*  D.  C.  ALLING,  Grovers’  Patent  Swing  Beam  Plow. Rochester. 

Rochester  Agricultural  Works,  Pitts  A  Brayley, . 

Ebenezer  E.  Sill,  Ag.  Caldron  and  Steamer . 

Henry  Belden . 

Joseph  Hall . 

Willis  A  Hutchins,  Grain  Separators . 

D.  A.  Woodbury  A  Co . 

Wm.  H.  Doxtater . Rome. 

A.  Ethridge  A  Co.,  Farming  Tools . 

Henry  W.  Pell,  Horsepowers,  Farming  Tools,  Ac . 

C.  Bradley  A  Son,  Reapers  and  Mowers . .  .Syracuse. 

C.  A  A.  Brown,  Seed  Drills . Shortsville. 

David  Craw  A  Co . Saratoga* 

J.  D.  Watkins  A  Co . Schenectady. 

*  G.  WESTINGHOUSE  A  CO.,  Lever  and  Endless  Chain 
Horse  Powers,  Threshers  and  Cleaners,  Threshers  and 
Separators,  Clover  Machines,  Wood  Sawing  Machines,. 

Samuel  H.  Brainerd,  Agent . Seneca  Falls. 

Nutting  A  Co . Troy. 

Starbuck  Bros.,  Plows .  ” 

Lawrence  Sc  Gould,  Threshers, . . .  " 
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Clark  Tompkins . - . Troy. 

J.  H.  Chapman,  Whiffletres  and  Yokes . Utica. 

"Fiona  lir  n TT-  .  .  .  . . . . .  . .  *  * 


Childs  &  Woodford,  Buckeye  Mowers .  •• 

F.  Fanning,  Plows,  &c . Union. 

Z.  Newcomb,  Plows.. . Waterloo. 

Wm.  D.  Burrall . 

H.  &  E.  F.  Cooper . Watertown. 

J.  &  J.  G.  Lovel  &  Co . . . 

Geo.  P.  York,  Buckeye  Mower  and  Reaper. . Westfield. 

ILLINOIS. 

Darlings  &  Prosser . Chicago. 


Louis  B.  Kelley . 

C.  H.  McCormick  &  Bro. . . 

Vaughan  &  Co. . . 

Brown  &  Co  . . 

Thomas  B.  Bryan . . 

Furst  &  Bradley . 

Rickards’  Manufacturing  Co, 


Barber,  Hawley  &  Co. . Decatur. 

P.  Manny . Freeport. 

J.  P.  Frost  &  Co.,  (Hay  Presses) . Galesburg. 

Gilbert  &  Hamilton . Kewanee. 

J.  F.  &  W.  L.  Black. . Lancaster. 

C.  H.  Deere,  Plows . Moline. 

Candy  &  Swan . » . 

Hemingway,  Wykoff  &  Co . 

D.  Y.  Hughes . Newtown. 

.  Selby,  Elder  &  Co . Peoria. 

Wm.  Toby  &  Co . 

Buford,  Tate  &  Co . Rock  Island. 

Thompson  &  Co . 

Tallcot  &  Emerson . Rockford. 

Galt,  Tracy  &  Co . Sterling. 


MARYLAND. 

Whitman  &  Sons . . 

R.  Sinclair,  ir„  &  Co . 

Brewster  &  Griffith . 

Thomas  Norris . . 

F.  Rav . . 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Parker,  Gannett  &  Osgood . 

Oliver  Ames  &  Sons, . 

J.  Nonrse, . . 

Wittemore.  Belcher  &  Co. . _ . .  _  . 

J.  Montgomery  &  Bro.,  (Grain  Fans) . 

J.  Breck  &  Son . . 

Burbank,  Chace  &  Co . 

Bowers  &  Jenks . 

Alzims  Brown,  Manny  Mower  and  Reaper . 

Union  Mowing  Machine  Co.,  Union  Mower . 

Buckeye  M.  M.  Co.,  Buckeye  Mower . . 

MAINE. 

S.  S.  Brooks . 

Kendall  &  Whitney . 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Burdick  &  Barrett . 

.  _  „  VERMONT. 

A.  W.  Gray  &  Son . 

W.  C.  Smith . 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Ward,  Humphrey  &  Co . 

CALIFORNIA. 

Arthur  &  Sons . 

Hawlev  Ar.  Cn  .  _ _ 

.San  Francisco. 

Treadwell*  Co . 

OHIO. 

Shadrach  Dial, . . Amelia. 

Osborn  Durham  &  Co.,  Plows . Bedford. 

Darnor  &  Nolte, . Cleveland. 

Younglove,  Dewitt  &  Co. . 

Clark  Sorgho  Machine  Co.,  Cane  Mills  and  Sowing  Ma¬ 
chines  . Cincinnati. 

C.  Aultman  &  Co.,  Buckeye  Mower  and  Reaper. . Canton. 

E.  Ball  &  Co . *• 

J.  B.  Pitts  &  Co . Dayton. 

Pritz  &  Kuhns. . . . 

Bomberger,  Wight  &  Co . 

Kneisly  &  McSherry .  *  ( 

J.  Aughe . . . . 

Russell  &  Co.,  Threshing  Machines . Mansfield. 

BLYMYERS,  BATES  &  DAY,  Sugar  Evaporators. ... 

ROE  &  BLAIR,  Cheese  Vats  and  Dairying  Apparatus,.  .Madison. 

Hall  &  Co . 

Whitely,  Fassler  &  Co.,  Reapers  and  Mowers . Springfield. 

Warder  &  Child . . 

Tabers  &  Co.,  (Mowers  and  Reapers) . .Salem. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Blood  &  Co.,  Tools . Athens. 

David  Heebner . Fairview. 

EAGLE  WORKS,  W.  0.  HICKOK . Harrisburgh. 

T.  H.  Willson  &  Co . 

H.  K.  Parson . 

Morton  &  Dorwart. . Lancaster. 

Samuel  Keeler . 1 . 

H.  K.  Storrer . 

Frederic  Gilbert . Morristown. 

Sayre  &  Bros . Montrose. 

Blaker  Millard  &  Co . Newtown. 

John  Hall  &  Co.. . . Pittsburgh. 

Beckham  &  Long. . . . 

W.  L-  BOYER  &  BRO . Philadelphia. 

Savery  &  Co.,  (Plows,  &c.) . . . 

David  Landreth  &  Son .  •• 

R.  Buist  &  Son .  ** 

Rogers  &  Gest .  •• 

D.  M.  Osborne  &  Co..  Kirby’s  Mower  and  Reaper. 

George  Ladley . Westchester. 

IOWA. 

C.  Crum,  Plows . Davenport. 

W.  D.  Ament,  Plows,  &c . Muscatine. 

L.  &  J.  McGrear,  Plows,  &c . 

J.  Kleinfelden  &  Co.,  Plows,  &c . . . . 

J.  J.  Eider. . . Wilton  Junction. 

MISSOURI. 

Blunder,  Roenig  &  Co . St  Louis. 

Plant  &  Bro . 

Barnum,  Fenner  &  Co. . . . . .  •  • 

Kingslands  &  Ferguson . . 

MICHIGAN. 

Farmers’  Warehouse . Battle  Creek. 

Binnhams  &  Co . . . 

J.  8.  Upton  &  Co .  •• 


CANADA. 

R.  &S.  Patterson . . BelviHo. 

McPherson,  Glasgow  &  Co . Fingalh 

L.  &  P.  Sawyer . Hamilton. 

J.  &  S.  Moxon . IngersolL 

Joseph  Hall . Oshaw^ 

Messrs.  Patterson . Richmond  Hill. 

*  Soe  advertisement 


HILLING  INDIAN  CORN. 


A  correspondent  of  the  Oermantovm  Telegraph, 
speaking  of  the  practice  of  hilling  corn,  says :  “  Con* 
structing  large,  conical  hills,  on  land  which  is  light 
and  dry,  must  inevitably  tend  to  increase  the  effects 
of  drouth,  inasmuch  as  it  exposes  more  surface  to 
the  atmosphere,  and  consequently  increases  aerifica¬ 
tion  at  times  when  all  the  moisture  contained  in  the 
soil  is  required  for  the  support  and  sustenance  of 
the  plants.  When  rain  falls,  the  conical  hill  con¬ 
ducts  the  water  from  the  roots  to  the  center  of  space 
between  the  rows  and  hills,  very  little  of  the  fluid 
being  retained  about  the  plants,  or  within  range  of 
the  small  roots,  by  which  the  pabulum  is  taken  up 
by  the  growing  plants,  and  without  which  they 
would  immediately  languish  and  decay.  On  light 
soils  hilling  is  always  disadvantageous  to  the  crop. 
Every  fresh  stratum  of  earth  placed  over  the  roots 
causes  a  protrusion  of  a  new  set  of  laterals,  to  the 
detriment  of  those  previously  formed.  This  ex¬ 
hausts  the  energy  of  the  plant,  without  increasing, 
in  any  great  degree,  its  powers  of  appropriating 
food  from  the  surrounding  soil,  as  the  first-formed 
roots  cease  to  grow  as  soon  as  those  caused  by  the 
deposition  of  new  soil  are  developed,  and  in  a  short 
time  will  be  found  to  have  lost  their  vitality  and  be¬ 
come  mere  worthless  appendages.” 


WISCONSIN. 

E.  W.  Skinner  &  Co . 

C.  Comstock . : . 


.  ..Madison. 
.Milwaukee. 


All  grain  crops  should  be  harvested  before  the 
grain  is  thoroughly  ripe. 
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Most  garden  vegetables  are  now  planted  and 
growing,  and  the  great  work  of  the  summer  months 
is  to  keep  them  growing  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and 
at  the  proper  season,  to  gather  such  as  are  ready  for 
use. 

To  promote  the  rapid  growth  of  vegetation,  no¬ 
thing  is  more  efficacious  than  the  frequent  stirring 
of  the  soil.  The  gardener  can  better  afford  to  dis¬ 
pense  with  manure  than  with  the  hoe.  In  fact, 
viewed  in  one  light,  weeds  are  the  gardener’s  real 
friend,  inasmuch  as  they  compel  him  to  keep  the  hoe 
in  motion. 

With  a  deep,  mellow,  underdrairied  or  naturally 
drained  soil,  and  the  hoe,  the  digging  fork  and  the 
Cultivator  we  can  almost  defy  the  severest  drouth. 
The  most  profitable  season  I  ever  experienced  as  a 
market  gardener  was  the  driest  one  I  ever  knew. 
While  vegetables  in  neglected  gardens  dried  up, 
creating  a  good  demand,  by  keeping  the  agitators  of 
the  soil  at  work,  I  realized  fair  crops. 

Asparagus.— It  is  well  to  cease  cutting  asparagus 
by  the  middle  of  J  une  ;  otherwise  you  may  weaken 
the  roots  too  much.  In  preparing  it  for  the  table, 
the  blanched  portions  of  the  stalk,  if  used,  should 
be  peeled,  or  they  will  be  tough. 

Beets . — The  Long  Blood  may  be  sown  for  winter 
use,  and  the  early  sown  may  be  thinned  out  and 
used  for  greens. 

Cabbage  and  Cauliflower — May  be  transplanted  the 
early  part  of  the  month  for  fall,  and  the  latter  part 
for  winter  use.  The  early  varieties  may  still  be 
sown,  and  transplanted  next  month  into  plots  from 
which  early  peas,  lettuce  and  radishes  have  been  re¬ 
moved. 

Carrots. — Sow  early  in  the  month  the  Long 
Orange  or  Long  White,  and  in  the  latter  part  the 
Early  Horn. 

Celery — May  yet  be  sown  for  winter  crop.  Those 
plants  pricked  out  of  the  hot-bed  last  month  should 
be  planted  in  trenches  the  latter  part  of  June,  four 
feet  apart  and  one  deep,  made  very  rich  and  mellow. 

Sweet  Com. — Plant  until  the  middle  for  succes¬ 
sion.  Hoe  the  early  planted  well,  cutting  up  the 


weeds,  stirring  the  entire  surface,  but  not  making 
much  of  a  hill. 

Cucumbers — May  be  planted  any  time  during  the 
month  for  pickles. 

Egg  Plant. — Transplant  early  in  the  month,  and 
if  sunny,  shade  for  a  day  or  two  and  water. 

Melons.  It  is  too  late  to  plant  melons,  but  hurry 
forward  those  planted  last  month,  by  means  of  the 
hoe.  Liquid  manure  may  be  applied  to  most  plants 
with  good  results.  The  hoe  should  be  used  soon 
after.  Water  saturated  with  any  concentrated  ma¬ 
nure,  such  as  droppings  of  the  hen,  the  hog,  or  guano 
is  called  liquid  manure. 

Okra — May  be  planted  the  very  first,  and  that 
planted  last  month  thinned. 

Peas. — Sow  early  sorts  for  late  summer  use  and 
for  seed,  as  the  bugs  will  not  infest  the  late  sown. 
After  the  middle  the  early  varieties  should  be  fit  for 
the  table.  Do  not  pick  them  until  the  pods  are 
filled,  and  do  not  tear  the  vines,  as  they  generally 
admit  of  two  or  three  pickings. 

Parsnips — May  still  be  sown  early  in  the  month. 
A  deep,  mellow  soil  is  essential  to  produce  long, 
straight  roots,  free  from  branches. 

Sweet  Potatoes. — The  first  half  of  June  is  the  proper 
season  for  transplanting  the  plants  of  sweet  potato. 
They  are  very  sensitive  to  cold,  therefore  should  not 
be  put  out  until  all  danger  from  cold  winds,  as  well 
as  from  frost,  is  past.  A  light,  dry,  sandy  soil  is  re¬ 
quisite  to  produce  dry,  fine-flavored  tubers.  If  to  be 
planted  in  hills,  mark  out  the  ground  three  feet  each 
way,  put  a  fork  full  of  stable  manure  to  each  hill, 
and  raise  a  hill  twelve  or  fifteen  inches;  with  a  flat 
top,  on  which  set  a  plant.  The  ground  should  be 
left  hard  under  the  hill,  to  make  short,  thick  pota¬ 
toes.  If  to  be  planted  in  drills,  throw  up  ridges 
three  feet  apart,  first  scattering  manure  along  the 
marks  pretty  freely.  Eighteen  inches  is  the  pro¬ 
per  distance  to  set  the  plants  on  ridges.  The 
Nansemond  is  the  only  reliable  variety  to  cultivate 
at  the  north. 

Radishes. — Sow  for  summer  use  Long  White  Na¬ 
ples,  White  Summer  Turnip,  Yellow  do.  do.,  and 
Grey  do.  do. 

Rhubarb.— If  you  have  a  surplus,  it  can  be  cut  up 
and  bottled  or  canned  for  winter  use.  Allow  no 
stalks  to  go  to  seed. 

Squash. — The  late  varieties  may  be  planted  the 
very  first  of  the  month.  * 

Tomatoes. — Good,  strong  plants  may  yet  be  trans¬ 
planted.  Hoe  frequently,  drawing  a  little  dirt  to 
the  plants  every  time  to  support  them. 

Small  Fruits.— In  the  month  of  June  we  begin  to 
realize  the  luxury  of  some  of  the  small  fruits.  The 
others  will  require  a  little  more  care  and  attention 
before  they  yield  up  their  delicious  treasures. 

(7wmmfs— Will  begin  to  ripen  the  latter  part  of 
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the  month.  They  should  be  gathered  as  soon  as 
ripe  for  jelly,  but  are  better  for  eating  and  table  use 
when  dead  ripe.  In  the  meantime  give  them  an  oc¬ 
casional  hoeing  and  cut  out  all  superfluous  shoots. 

Raspberries  and  Blackberries — Will  show  a  dispo¬ 
sition  to  throw  up  numerous  shoots.  Leave  half  a 
dozen  of  the  strongest  canes  for  next  year’s  crop, 
and  treat  the  rest  as  weeds,  unless  required  for  new 
plantations. 

Gooseberries — Will  be  benefitted  by  mulching. 

Grapes. — Pinch  out  superfluous  shoots,  and  tie  up 
such  as  you  wish  to  grow.  A  cane  kept  tied  up  in 
a  perpendicular  position  will  grow  much  faster  than 
in  a  horizontal  one. 

Strawberries. — Now  is  the  time  for  participation 
in  this  most  delicious  of  small  fruits.  Give  the 
vines  a  last  hoeing,  and  when  they  commence  ripen¬ 
ing,  mulch  them  with  cut  straw,  tan-bark,  or  any 
k  ind  of  litter.  This  will  keep  the  berries  clean  and 
the  ground  moist,  and  so  prolong  the  bearing  sea¬ 
son.  If  mulched  earlier  it  will  retard  their  ripening. 

R. 

FRUIT  CULTURE  IN  THE  WEST.— NO.  2. 

WHITTEN  FOE  THE  GENESEE  FARMEB  BY  D.  0.  SCOFIELD. 

Said  a  fruit-grower  of  long  and  tried  experience 
once  to  me,  “  The  markets  can  never  be  well  supplied 
with  pears.”  This  was  rather  prophetic,  and  thus 
far  has  proved  too  true.  The  heavy  loam  and  clayey 
soil  of  the  timber  lands  of  the  prairie  world,  as  well 
as  the  subsoil,  is  as  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
the  pear  tree  as  any  soil  on  the  continent ;  and  the 
failures  have  usually  been  from  causes  other  than 
the  soil.  That  the  pear  tree  needs  protection  from 
the  sweeping  prairie  winds,  is  no  more  a  fact  than 
that  the  apple  tree  needs  it.  On  the  open  prairie,  by 
the  side  of  my  apple  orchard,  stands  my  pear  or¬ 
chard,  of  thirty  varieties,  which  has  not  Buffered 
half  as  much  as  the  former.  My  land,  though  nat¬ 
urally  dry,  I  underdrained  to  the  depth  of  three 
feet,  using  the  subsoil  for  a  compost  with  the  surface 
soil,  in  which  to  plant  the  tree.  A  part  of  the 
ground  I  prepared  by  digging  a  hole  four  or  five  feet 
wide  and  two  or  three  feet  deep,  and  then  boring 
with  a  post  auger  three  feet  deeper  to  the  gravel, 
filling  the  latter  with  cobble  stones  or  nursery  brush, 
thus  completely  underdraining  every  tree,  filling  the 
large  hole  wfth  a  compost  of  the  subsoil  and  surface, 
with  a  reasonable  quantity  from  the  manure  com¬ 
post  heap.  Nothing  but  rabbits  and  blight  has  dis¬ 
turbed  them.  To  protect  the  bodies  of  the  trees 
from  rabbits  and  the  “  bark  blight,”  (by  frost  or  sun, 
or  both,  or  neither,)  I  tie  around  the  tree  in  the  fall 
rye  or  other  straw,  threshed  with  a  flail. 

The  pear  tree  requires  stronger  feed  than  the  ap¬ 
ple  hence,  from  the  piggery  or  hennery  the  best 


fertilizers  are  obtained,  which,  when  the  tree  com¬ 
mences  bearing  fruit,  should  be  annually  applied,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  apple.  In  the  absence  of  these, 
any  other  farm  manures  may  be  used.  Poor,  indeed, 
will  be  the  success,  and  grand,  indeed,  will  be  the 
failure,  if  this  part  is  neglected. 

I  once  knew  two  pear  trees  which  stood  in  an 
open  field  and  grew  moderately  for  nearly  thirty 
years,  as  their  history  had  it,  without  bearing  a  sin¬ 
gle  pear.  At  length  the  occupant  placed  his  build¬ 
ings  so  that  the  trees  received  the  ‘/wash”  from 
them.  The  result  was,  as  he  (J.  T.  Hammond)  told 
me,  that  he  received  from  the  sales  fifty  dollars  a 
year  for  fourteen  consecutive  years.  Rather  profita¬ 
ble  trees. 

The  pear,  like  the  apple .  tree,  should  be  pruned 
when  young,  and  ever  after  continued,  never  leaving 
a  limb  to  grow  the  second  year  that  should  ever  be 
removed.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  tells  of  a  pear  tree 
in  Illinois,  about  ten  miles  from  Vincennes,  Indiana, 
that  bore  184  bushels  in  1834,  and  140  bushels  in 
1840,  of  large  sized  pears.  One  foot  above  the 
ground  it  measures  ten  feet  in  circumference,  and 
nine  feet  above,  six  and  one-half  feet,  and  its 
branches  spread  over  a  space  sixty  nine  feet  ip  dia¬ 
meter.  It  is  said  to  be  about  fifty  years  old.  Other 
pear  trees,  in  New  York  and  vicinity,  now  live  which 
are  over  one  hundred  years  old,  and  of  extraordinary 
productiveness.  Although  these  are  exceptions,  yet 
they  are  evidences  of  the  great  value  of  the  pear 
tree  under  favorable  circumstances.  But  while  we 
secure  such  longevity  and  productiveness  to  one 
tree,  we  may  lose  a  hundred. 

I  think  the  method  of  Mr.  Barry,  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  a  good  one :  in  all  cases  where  a  pear  tree 
fails  he  immediately  plants  another  in  its  place. 

Leaf  blight  is  an  enemy  as  destructive  to  pear 
trees  as  the  yellow  fever  is  to  the  human  family. 
When  it  attacks  trees,  no  matter  of  what  variety, 
death  is  the  immediate  consequence  to  all  that  part 
touched  by  it.  The  leaves  die  as  if  scorched  by  fire, 
the  branches  are  withered,  dead  and  rotting,  the 
fruit  withers,  and  the  destruction  is  complete  and 
without  any  known  remedy.  Prof.  Turner,  of  Jack¬ 
sonville,  Ill.,  says  it  is  caused  by  a  very  small  insect, 
invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  “  so  small  that  a  million 
of  them  may  walk  abreast  on  the  edge  of  a  razor.” 
Quite  small,  indeed.  If  an  insect,  it  sweeps  along 
unseen  in  the  atmosphere,  and  where  it  touches  it 
destroys.  The  “  insect  theory  ”  is  the  most  rational, 
for  if  it  were  the  common  atmospheric  influence, 
then  the  entire  tree  would  in  all  cases  suffer  at  the 
same  time,  which  is  not  always  or  often  the  case. 
Often  a  single  limb  will  be  attacked  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  tree  remain  untouched.  Again,  a  single  tree 
in  the  midst  of  others  of  the  same  variety  will  be 
partially  or  wholly  destroyed,  and  the.  rest  remain 
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unharmed.  Such  was  the  case  in  my  orchard  last 
summer,  (1863,)  in  the  midst  of  my  most  hardy  va¬ 
rieties,  among  which  was  the  Flemish  Beauty. 
“  One  would  be  taken  and  the  other  left.”  Yet  we 
say,  with  Mr.  Barry,  to  every  man  who  loses  a  pear 
tree,  to  plant  another  in  its  place ;  or,  if  he  has  none, 
to  plant  them  at  once.  No  man  should  be  so  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  the  blessings  that  Divine  Providence  has  placed 
within  his  reach  as  to  neglect  to  provide  it  for  him¬ 
self  and  family,  and  for  generations  following  him. 

Cherry  Culture  in  the  west  has  met  with  sad  re¬ 
verses.  Most  of  the  varieties  of  the  heart  cherries 
have  proved  a  failure  north  of  the  latitude  of  40°, 
and  we  have  learned  to  cultivate  such  varieties  as 
do  succeed  well,  which  are  of  the-  Duke  and  Morello 
families.  Though  not  so  sweet  and  delicious,  yet 
they  answer  to  the  “roll  call”  every  time.  The 
Early  Richmond,  for  an  early  cherry,  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  list.  These  are  as  hardy  as  any  of  the 
family,  producing  crops  from  very  young  trees,  and 
very'  abundantly. 

Four  or  five  varieties  form  a  succession  of  this 
fruit  from  June  till  August  or  September,  and  are 
cultivated  with  less  trouble  and  risk  than  any  of  the 
tree  fruits. 

The  soil  for  the  cherry  should  be  similar  to  that 
for  the  pear — namely,  a  strong  mixture  of  loam  with 
the  surface  prairie  soil.  The  surface  of  the  ground 
should  be  kept  clear  from  all  vegetation,  and  when 
practicable,  where  the  poultry  or  pigs  may  destroy 
every  living  vegetable,  and  also  all  insects  that  sting 
•  the  fruit  and  therefore  render  it  valueless.  All  may 
have  abundance  of  fruit  who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  plant  trees. 

The  cultivation  of  Plums  in  the  West  has  not 
met  with  the  success  that  could  be  desired.  In  a 
country  where  such  a  great  variety  of  native  plums 
abound,  it  was  very  natural  to  suppose  that  the  cul¬ 
tivated  plum  would  flourish  in  proportion.  But  this 
is  not  the  case.  Success  is  the  exception ,  not  the 
rule.  So  general  is  the  failure,  that  the  Doctors  of 
Tree-o\ogy  are  not  able  to  furnish  an  antidote. 
Where  success  is  had  it  is  generally  on  the  loamy  or 
clayey  soils.  As  the  native  plum  tree  generally 
succeeds  when  transplanted,  it  will  be  well  to  trans¬ 
plant  and  graft  them  with  the  improved  varieties. 
The  properties  derived  from  the  application  of  salt 
to  the  soil  near  the  tree  has  proved  very  beneficial 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  plum  at  the  East,  and  we 
do  not  see  why  it  may  not  prove  valuable  on  our 
prairie  soil.  With  the  use  of  it  two  years  on  our 
trees  we  have  derived  no  benefit. 

The  Quince  is  nearly  a  failure  in  the  West  north 
of  the  latitude  of  Peoria.  Those  who  desire  to  raise 
it  should  prepare  for  it  some  protected  location  in  a 
rich,  moist  place,  where  vegetation  can  be  entirely 
subdued  by  some  artificial  covering  of  the  soil. 


Peaches  can  not  be  successfully  raised  north  of 
Joliet,  yet  occasionally  we  find  them  as  far  north  as 
Wisconsin.  Last  year  (1863)  was  favorable  for  the 
peach  crop  where  there  were  trees,  and  had  the 
country  been  well  supplied  with  trees  doubtless  there 
would  have  been  a  good  supply  of  this  fruit.  Yet 
its  successful  cultivation  must  of  necessity  be  con¬ 
fined,  with  few.  exceptions,  to  a  latitude  farther 
south.  Egypt  or  South  Pass,  in  the  southern  part 
of  this  State,  has  become  noted  in  all  the  fruit 
world  for  its  peculiar  adaptation  to  fruit-growing, 
especially  to  the  production  of  peaches.  There  is  a 
small  region  of  country  of  high  hills  and  bluffs, 
through  a  notch  of  which  the  Illinois  Central  Rail¬ 
road  passes,  which  thereby  derives  the  name  of 

South  Pass.  These  high  lands  are  covered  with 
a  growth  of  timber,  and  are  elevated  above  the 
frosts  that  so  commonly  invade  the  low  land  of  the 
prairie  country,  and  the  woodland  and  bluffs  afford 
protection  from  the  western  gales.  Here,  doubtless, 
is  to  be  the  great  central  fruit  region  of  the  West. 
It  is  said  that  the  markets  of  Cincinnati  and. St. 
Louis  are  supplied  with  strawberries  two  weeks 
earlier  from  this  point  than  from  their  own  vicinity. 

Apricots  and  Nectarines  must  necessarily  find  a 
place  south  of  the  latitude  of  Central  Illinois. 

The  Crape  is  doubtless  destined  to  occupy  an  im¬ 
portant  place  in  the  pomology  of  the  West.  Along 
the  rivers  and  protected  localities,  the  Isabella,  and 
even  the  Catawba,  arrive  at  considerable  perfection. 
But  the  new,  early,,  and  hardy  varieties  find  a  home 
here.  The  deep,  rich  soil  of  the  prairie  country  af¬ 
fords  an  abundant  supply  of  nutritious  qualities 
adapted  to  the  grape.  The  Hartford  Prolific  and 
Delaware  are  doubtless  to  take  the  lead ;  next,  the 
Concord,  Diana,  &c.  While  we  would  encourage 
the  cultivation  of  this  fine  fruit,  We  would  by  no 
means  desire  that  so  much  of  it  should  be  grown  as 
to  entail  the  curse  that  has  fallen  upon  some  of  the 
vine  growing  and  wine- producing  countries  of  Eu¬ 
rope. 

To  prepare  a  border  for  vines,  the  same  prepara¬ 
tion  of  soil  should  be  made  that  is  required  for  the 
pear.  Nothing  pays  better  than  the  expense  of  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  grape-vine.  Where  drainage  can  be 
had,  I  would  excavate  a  place  six  feet  in  diameter 
and  four  or  five  deep,  and  fill  it  (after  throwing  in  a 
few  bushels  of  bones)  with  a  rich  compost,  and  then 
plant  the  grapes.  Perhaps  no  fruit-bearing  vine  or 
tree  endures  longer  or  produces  more  than  the  grape, 
with  proper  training.  It  is  said  that  a  vine  now 
stands  by  the  old  Tower  of  London  that  has  stood 
there  for  centuries.  Its  roots  have  found  their  way 
among  the  old  ruins  of  former  ages,  and  it  produces 
a  tun  of  grapes  annually,  which  at  ten  cents  per  lb. 
would  amount  to  $200. 

The  smaller  fruits  are  produced  in  great  abun- 
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dance  here.  The  Strawberry,  especially  Wilson’s 
Albany,  has  been  introduced,  and  has  become  a  lead¬ 
ing  fruit.  As  yet  no  variety  has  equaled  it  in  pro¬ 
ductiveness  or  value  as  a  marke  t  berry.  Under  a 
good  cultivation  it  produces  more  than  two  hundred 
bushels  per  acre,  and  always  finds  a  ready  market. 
An  expert  picker  will  pick  ten  quarts  per  hour.  The 
plants  should  be  set  in  rows,  three  feet  apart  one 
way  and  eight  to  twelve  inches  the  other.  The 
ground  requires  a  deep,  rich  culture,  and  to  be  kept 
clean.  Hooker’s  Seedling  and  some  other  varieties 
should  be  planted  for  family  use. 

The  Raspberry  and  Lawton  Blackberry  require  a 
mixture  of  loam  with  the  prairie  soil,  and  the  plot 
on  which  they  stand  to  be  kept  clean  and  thoroughly 
covered  with  mulch,  so  that  the  surface  of  the  ground 
will  not  become  dry,  and  then  immense  crops  are 
secured. 

All  these  varieties  and  kinds  of  fruit  should  have 
a  slight  winter  protection ;  the  strawberry  by  a 
slight  covering  of  corn-stalks,  and  the  others  by 
bending  them  down  and  covering  with  straw  or 
stalks. 

The  Currant  in  all  its  varieties  is  alike  valuable 
East  and  West ;  but  as  an  early  bearing  fruit  in  a 
country  newly  settled,  is  of  immense  value,  as  it 
never  fails  to  produce  a  crop  of  fruit  which  supplies 
the  place  of  all  other  fruits,  and  is  a  very  good  sub¬ 
stitute,  and  conducive  to  health.  It  should  be  in 
rows,  three  feet  each  way,  and  receive  a  clear  cul¬ 
ture  and  annual  manuring.  The  most  productive 
and  most  valuable  varieties  are  the  Red  and  White 
Dutch. 

The  Gooseberry  is  also  valuable  here,  the  Houghton 
Seedling  being  the  only  really  valuable  variety.  It 
should  be  supported  by  trellis- work,  so  that  it  may 
not  lie  on  the  ground,  to  which  it  has  a  natural  ten¬ 
dency.  No  fruit  bears  earlier  or  more  abundantly. 

Having  thus  presented  to  you  a  brief  view  of  the 
present  state  of  Fruit  Culture  in  the  'West,  with  sug¬ 
gestions  relative  to  the  soil  and  mode  of  cultivation, 
if  it  should  advance  the  fruit-growing  interests  of 
the  West  as  well  as  of  the  East,  we  shall  feel  abun¬ 
dantly  remunerated  for  our  labor. 

Elgin,  III.,  May,  1864. 

“  Pruning  in  June  ”  is  recommended  by  an  ex¬ 
perienced  correspondent  of  the  Genesee  Farmer. 
Give  it  a  trial.  We  intend  to  do  so.  The  general 
opinion  is  that  pruning  at  this  season  weakens  the 
tree.  If  you  have  vigorous  growing  trees  that  are 
inclined  to  make  too  much  wood,  pruning  at  this 
season,  by  checking  their  growth,  will  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  throw  them  into  bearing.  Northern  Spy 
trees,  which,  as  a  general  rule,  are  very  tardy  in 
coming  into  bearing,  might,  if  they  are  in  a  vigor¬ 
ous  condition,  be  pruned  at  this  season  to  advantage. 


JUSTE  THE  TIME  TO  PRUNE  FRUIT  TREES— No.  3, 

Why  should  we  Prune?  —  In  considering  this 
question,  we  should  remember  that  fruit  and  fruit 
trees  have  been  brought  to  their  present  stafe  of  ex¬ 
cellence  by  constant  care  and  culture;  that  few.  if 
any,  of  our  best  fruits  were  at  first  of  much  value. 
It  is  said  that  the  peach,  the  most  excellent  of  all, 
was  only  a  bitter  almond.  The  apple,  when  allowed 
to  grow  wild,  has  seldom  produced  good  fruit.  Cul¬ 
ture  has  changed  them  to  what  they  now  are ;  cul¬ 
ture  and  care  have  refined  their  nature,  and  this 
same  culture  and  care  should  have  no  intermission, 
if  we  would  attain  success. 

The  knife — the  pruning  hook — has  been  a  potent 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  man  in  bringing  about 
this  refinement,  and  it  becomes  us  to  know  when  and 
how  to  use  it. 

Trees  are  of  different  habits.  Some  are  inclined 
to  grow  to  wood,  and  their  tops  present  a  thick  mass 
of  limbs,  with  very  little  fruit,  and  that  of  an  infer 
rior  quality.  Such  should  be  thinned  out  and  cut 
back  in  order  to  reduce  their  wood  buds  and  throw 
the  strength  which  tends  to  them  into  fruit  buds. 
Others  are  too  erect  or  upright  in  their  habits,  and 
may  need  cutting  back  to  give  them  a  more  spread¬ 
ing  head.  Others  are  not  well  balanced,  which 
fault  may  be  corrected  by  pruning.  There  are  other 
reasons  why  to  prune  ;  but  they  may  more  properly 
be  considered  under  the  head — 

How  to  Prune. — The  tree,  as  it  comes  from  the 
nursery,  should  be  pretty  much  robbed  of  its  top,  in 
order  to  retain  an  equilibrium  between  its  power  to 
furnish  and  its  demand  for  nutriment — which  power* 
was  necessarily  impaired  in  transplanting. 

The  pruning  should  not  be  all  made  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  upward,  but  the  top  must  be  cut  back,  so  as  to 
commence  the  formation  of  the  head  not  higher  than 
your  shoulders.  Three  or  four  main  limbs,  on  oppo¬ 
site  sides,  should  be  left  as  the  foundation  for  the 
head  of  the  tree.  If  more  are  left  let  them  be  taken 
out  the  next  summer,  in  June.  All  limbs  should  be 
cut  back  at  least  one -half,  and  every  cut  should  be 
commenced  on  the  opposite  side  from  the  bud  (even 
with  its  point)  which  you  desire  to  continue  as  the 
prolongation  of  the  limb.  This  bud  then  becomes 
the  terminal  bud.  The  knife  should  be  drawn  with 
a  little  slant  upward,  coming  out  a  little  above  the 
bud.  The  terminal  bud,  as  a  general  rule,  should  be 
on  the  outward  side  of  the  limb. 

The  tree  will  now  need  but  little  pruning  until 
the  third  season,  when  you  can  begin  to  calculate 
upon  the  form  it  is  inclined  to  take.  If  one  side  is 
disposed  to  outgrow  the  other  and  is  heavier,  thin  it 
out  and  cut  back  rather  close,  while  you  cut  back 
the  ether  lightly.  If  disposed  to  be  too  upright,  cut 
them  back  heavily,  bend  and  fasten  them  more  hor- 
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izon tally,  making  an  incision  lengthwise  on  the 
upper  side.  Calculate  whether  the  limbs  will  be  too 
Chick  together  when  they  come  to  be  large ,  and  remove 
Ciem  while  small.  Let  this  rule  be  constantly  borne 
in  mind  and  applied  to  practice,  year  after  year,  and 
you  will  avoid  the  necessity  and  the  injury  of  cut¬ 
ting  off  large  limbs. 

Allow  no  surplus  wood  to  grow,  and  no  sap  sprouts, 
to  rob  the  fruit  of  that  nourishment  which  it  needs. 
Make  the  top  open,  so  that  the  sun  may  penetrate. 

Crossed  limbs  and  those  that  interfere  must  be  cut 
out ;  also,  thorny,  scrubby  and  dormant  limbs.  Let 
your  tree  be  so  open  that  the  limbs  will  not  whip 
together  and  chafe  by  the  wind.  Use  a  fine  saw,  or 
some  instrument  that  will  cut  smooth.  Do  not  use 
an  axe  or  a  hatchet. 

Every  limb  has  a  joint — (if  I  may  be  allowed  so 
to  call  it) — an  enlargement  where  it  joins  another. 
At  the  smallest  point  just  above  this  take  it  off 
smooth  and  clean ;  do  not  allow  it  to  mar  and  tear 
down  the  bark. 

Prune  at  any  time  after  the  middle  of  May  until 
the  last  of  August.  Prune  in  June  and  you  will  be 
satisfied  that  it  is  the  best  time. 

E.  D.  Wright. 

JPierpont,  Ohio ,  May,  1864. 

PLANTING,  PRUNING  AND  TRAINING  THE  PEACH. 

Eds.  Genesee  Farmer:  The  most  important 
things  in  relation  to  a  tree  for  planting,  are :  first, 
its  vitality  ;  and,  second,  its  symmetry ; — for  if  dead 
or  dying,  it  is,  of  course,  worthless;  and  if  the 
trunk  is  not  in  good  proportion,  it  can  not  sustain 
the  requisite  amount  of  branches  to  produce  a  max¬ 
imum  crop  of  fruit.  If  the  branches  are  too  much 
on  one  side  the  sap  can  not  flow  evenly ;  and  if  left 
to  itself,  the  deformity  increases  with  its  growth, 
and  it  becomes,  not  only  unsightly,  but  more  liable 
to  destruction  from  storms. 

The  best  shape  for  all  fruit  trees  is  doubtless  the 
pyramidal.  The  length,  size  and  weight,  then,  of 
each  limb  is  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  main 
stem  at  its  base,  and  there  will  be  no  forks  liable  to 
split  the  tree  when  loaded  with  fruit.  Pear  and 
cherry  trees  take  this  form  naturally ;  peach,  apple 
and  plum  not  60  readily ;  but  these  latter,  with  a 
little  judicious  care,  while  young,  may  be  made  to 
take  this  form  very  nearly.  The  peach,  being  of 
rapid  growth,  needs  the  most  constant  care  for  the 
first  two  seasons  after  planting,  and  I  will  take  it 
for  a  text  and  give  you  my  ideas  of  its  pruning  and 
training. 

The  peach,  like  the  grape  and  some  other  of  the 
small  fruits,  but  unlike  most  trees,  bears  fruit  only 
on  the  shoots  of  the  last  season’s  growth,  and  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  its  sap  is  strongly  to  the  extremities ;  con¬ 
sequently,  when  left  to  itself,  the  fruit  is  left  at  too 


great  a  distance  from  the  base  of  the  limbs  for  the 
branch  (with  its  very  brittle  wood)  to  sustain  a  good 
crop  of  fruit,  especially  after  a  few  years  of  bearing. 
Unlike  most  other  trees,  too,  it  puts  out  no  second¬ 
ary  branches,  except  from  the  present  or  last  sea¬ 
son’s  growth. 

These  facts  explain  why  this  tree  is  so  often 
broken  down,  and  should  be  constantly  borne  in 
mind  in  pruning  and  training.  Peach  trees  for 
planting  should  be  at  two  years’  growth  from  the 
pit,  and  one  year  from  the  bud.  If  they  have  been 
raised  on  a  deep,  dry,  sandy  soil,  the  roots  will  be 
very  symmetrical,  and  of  the  pyramidal  form  re¬ 
versed.  In  this  case,  I  cut  off  the  tap  root  to  six  'or. 
eight  inches,  in  order  to  increase  the  lateral  roots. 
Having  been  usually  raised  in  crowded  nursery  rows, 
the  stem  is  very  apt  to  be  in  the  form  of  a  bow, 
slender,  and  the  branches  sparse  and  weak.  The 
most  judicious  pruning  that  the  tree  can  have  at 
planting  is  to  cut  off  every  limb  at  its  base  and 
shorten  in  the  top  to  a  length  in  proportion  to  its  dia¬ 
meter  at  the  root,  taking  care  not  to  cut  the  limb  so 
close  a'B  to  injure  the  bud  at  its  base.  The  tree  will 
then  throw  up  a  strong  leader  from  each  terminal 
bud,  and  plenty  of  lateral  branches,  from  which  you 
can  make  your  selection  for  the  future  skeleton  of 
the  tree.  It  now  having  plenty  of  room,  tho 
branches  will  be  more  stocky,  and  of  more  uniform 
size ;  and  if  any  one  is  taking  more  than  its  share 
of  sap,  it  is  readily  seen,  and  can  be  stopped  by  nip¬ 
ping  at  any  time  during  the  summer. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  peach  should  also  be 
borne  in  mind  at  planting  It  is  more  sensitive  to 
the  influence  of  the  winds  than  most  trees,  and  the 
winds  of  summer  being  mainly  from  the  west,  you 
will  find  that  in  the  Northern  States — and  perhaps 
more  particularly  in  this  State — that  the  tops  of  the 
trees  point  to  the  east ;  the  limbs  are  longer  and 
ipore  depressed  on  the  east  side,  with  a  constant 
tendency  of  the  tree  to  lose  its  balance.  To  coun¬ 
teract  this  tendency,  at  planting  I  set  the  tree  with 
the  top  pointing  to  the  west ;  in  the  summer  pinch¬ 
ing  I  am  careful  to  keep  back  the  east  branches ; 
and  in  the  spring  pruning,  “  which  should  be  done 
when  the  buds  first  swell,”  says  Barry,  I  cut  tho 
east  limbs  to  an  upper  bud,  the  west  ones  to  an 
under,  and  the  north  and  south  ones  to  a  west  bud — 
bearing  in  mind  another  peculiarity  of  this  tree, 
which  is,  to  throw  its  branches  at  a  more  nearly 
right  angle  with  the  stem  at  its  base  than  most 
other  trees.  Having  in  mind  these  peculiarities  and 
tendencies,  the  advantages  of  spring  shortening-in 
will  be  readily  seen,  as  it’  makes  the  limbs  more 
steady,  the  tree  takes  up  less  room,  is  more  perfect 
in  its  shape,  the  branches  are  more  upright  and  less 
in  the  way  of  cultivation,  the  weight  of  the  fruit  is 
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nearer  the  trunk,  and  I  have  good  authority  for 
saying  that  it  trebles  the  length  of  its  life,  increases 
the  amount,  size  and  flavor  of  the  fruit,  and  protects 
it  as  well  from  injury  by  the  winter  storms. 

The  second  summer  the  same  system  of  pinching 
the  rampant  branches,  and  the  same  shortening-in 
the  next  spring  should  be  followed.  You  then  have 
the  foundation  for  your  tree,  and  may  then  decide 
whether  to  continue  the  operation  annually  there¬ 
after.  The  labor  will  be  increased  with  the  in¬ 
creased  size  of  the  tree ;  but  if  it  bears  well,  which 
you  may  hope  it  will,  the  third  or  fourth  season 
after  planting,  if  the  climate  and  season  be  favora¬ 
ble,  you  will  not  grudge  the  increased  labor.  If  you 
follow  this  system  of  shortening-in  you  will  find  too 
many  limbs  coming  out  of  the  main  stem.  True, 
the  surplus  ones  will  die  out  of  themselves,  but  not 
always  the  ones  you  would  choose  to  spare.  It  is 
better  at  the  spring  pruning  to  cut  out  so  as  to  keep 
the  head  open  and  preserve  the  symmetry  of  the 
tree.  ’  s.  B.  p. 

Muskegon,  Mich.,  May ,  1864. 

HORTICULTURAL  ITEMS. 

Prepared  for  the  Genesee  Farmer. 

The  gooseberry  and  currant  caterpillars  are  again 
on  our  currant  bushes,  and  unless  checked  will  soon 
strip  off  the  entire  foliage.  They  begin  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  bush,  and  seem  to  prefer  the  leaves  on 
the  young  suckers.  If  attended  to  in  time,  the  re¬ 
moval  of  these  suckers  would  destroy  hundreds  of 
caterpillars  and  the  little  beet-like  eggs  which  may 
be  found  neatly  glued  on  the  under  side  of  the 
leaves.  The  removal  of  the  suckers,  too,  and  of  all 
branches  that  are  not  bearing  fruit,  will  strengthen 
the  bush  and  give  us -larger  fruit,  by  throwing  a 
greater  supply  of  sap  into  the  fruit-bearing  branches. 
The  remedy  which  we  have  for  several  years  re¬ 
commended  in  the  Genesee  Farmer  will  be  found 

• 

effectual  if  faithfully  applied.  This  is  simply  to 
dust  the  bushes  with  hellebore  powder,  which  may 
be  otained  at  any  respectable  drug  store.  Half  a 
pound,  costing  not  more  than  fifty  cents,  will  be  suf¬ 
ficient  for  a  large  nuifiber  of  bushes.  As  soon  as 
the  hellebore  touches  the  caterpillars  they  curl  up 
and  drop  from  the  tree.  The  plan  we  have  adopted 
is,  to  first  syringe  the  branches  with  a  decoction  of 
tobacco  and  soap-suds,  and  while  wet  to  dust  on  the 
hellebore  from  a  common  dredging  box.  Lime,  if 
repeatedly  applied,  throwing  it  as  much  as  possible 
on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  while  the  dew  is  on 
in  the  morning  will  greatly  check  the  ravages  of 
these  pests.  It  is  not  too  late  to  attend  to  this  mat¬ 
ter  now,  as  there  are  two  or  three  broods  in  the 
course  of  the  season. 

Whale  Oil  Soap  is  a  sovereign  remedy  for  the 


rose  bug.  Put  half  a  pound  in  a  pail  of  boiling  hot 
water  and  stir  it  till  it  is  dissolved.  Pour  this  into 
two  or  three  pails  of  soft  water  and  syringe  the 
bushes  with  it.  You  will  in  a  few  days  be  aston¬ 
ished  at  the  glossy  and  healthy  appearance  of  the 
leaves,  and  will  be  abundantly  rewarded  for  the  slight 
trouble  and  expense.  Tobacco  water — or  better  still, 
if  you  have  any  means  of  confining  it  around  the 
bushes,  tobacco  smoke — will  destroy  the  aphides 
which  suck  out  the  juices  from  the  leaves  of  roses 
at  this  season  of  the  year.  They  are  a  great  nui¬ 
sance  unless  attended  to,  but  are  easily  destroyed. 
If  you  have  not  tobacco,  try  soap  suds. 

The  “  Pear  Blight  ”  continues  its  ravages,  es¬ 
pecially  in  this  section  and  parts  of  the  Western 
States.  In  New  England,  and  in  the  eastern  coun¬ 
ties  of  this  State  and  New  Jersey,  it  is  seldom  seen. 
We  still  think  that  the  cause  of  this  disease  is  a 
fungus  generated  in  the  soil,  from  old  decaying 
roots,  chip  manure,  &c.  There  is  no  remedy  except 
to  avoid  planting  on  soils  where  trees  have  been 
grown,  and  where  the  old  roots  are  still  in  the  soil. 

If  not  already  attended  to,  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to 
mulch  strawberries.  The  clippings  of  the  lawn,  or 
grass  of  any  kind,  makes  an  excellent  mulch  for  this 
purpose.  It  checks  evaporation  from  the  soil,  checks 
the  growth  of  weeds,  and  keeps  the  fruit  clean.  Cut 
off  the  runners  and  throw  the  whole  sap  into  the 
fruit. 

The  long-legged,  spindling  tomato  plants  so  freely 
offered  for  sale  in  the  city,  must  be  poor  things  to 
plant.  They  look  large  now,  but  a  small  stocky 
plant,  that  has  been  transplanted  once  or  twice,  and 
is  finally  removed  with  a  good  ball  of  earth  round 
the  roots,  will  produce  earlier  and  better  fruit.  The 
same  is  true  of  cabbage,  cauliflowers,  celery,  &c.  If 
you  want  good  plants,  let  them  be  pricked  out  while 
young  from  the  seed-bed  into  a  nice  warm  border,  in 
rows  three  or  four  inches  apart  each  way,  and  when 
they  are  well-rooted  ancP  are  strong,  stocky  plants, 
give  the  ground  a  thorough  watering,  and  then  re¬ 
move  each  [plant  with  a  ball  of  moist  earth  round 
it,  and  they  will  not  miss  the  moving.  They  will 
be  earlier  and  better  than  much  larger  plants  set  out 
without  previous  transplanting.  It  also  affords  an 
opportunity  of  throwing  aside  any  that  may  be  at¬ 
tacked  by  grubs  at  the  roots.  A  good  place  to  plant 
early  cabbage  and  cauliflowers  is  between  the  rows 
of  peas.  The  peas,  if  poled,  afford  some  protection 
from  the  hot  sun. 

Usefulness  of  Mowing  Weeds. — In  the  month 
of  June  weeds  are  in  their  most  succulent  state  ;  and 
in  this  state,  especially  after  they  have  lain  a  few 
hours  to  wither,  hungry  cattle  will  eat  greedily  al¬ 
most  every  species.  There  is  scarcely  a  hedge,  bor¬ 
der  or  nook,  but  at  this  season  is  valuable ;  and  it 
must  certainly  be  good  management  to  embrace  this 
opportunity,  for  shortly  they  will  become  nuisances. 
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ECONOMY. 

These  are  stirring  times.  Ruin  stares  us  in  the  face, 
and  our  great  Republic  lies  bleeding  at  every  pore. 
But  if  we  all  conclude  to  strengthen  instead  of  weaken 
her  in  this  great  affliction,  she  will  survive  gloriously. 
Upon  women  the  practice  of  this  economy  necessarily 
devolves;  and  this  must  be  done  by  strict  economy 
In  family  affairs. 

Women,  too  apt  to  consider  their  own  weakness,  look 
with  amazement  at  the  Alpine  events  with  which  they 
are  surrounded,  and  content  themselve^^h  sewing 
for  the  Sanitary  Commission  or  Freedmeiis’  JLssocia- 
tion.  This  is  well.  But  there  is  another  duty  at  every 
woman’ 6  door,  and  that  is  econSpmy.  Do  not  say, 

“Look  at - .  In  spite  of  the  war  they  have  their 

balls,  their  music,  dancing  and  dress— their  fine  furni¬ 
ture,  fancy  horses  and  carriages.”  Nero  "fiddled  while 
Rome  was  burning.  Our  land  is  being  wasted  and 
drained  of  her  resources  by  a  desolating  war,  and 
shall  we,  by  trifling,  make  those  resources  less  ?  Be¬ 
sides,  as  in  the  Revolutionary  days,  they  were  suspected 
of  disloyalty  who  were  filled  with  British  gold ;  so  may 
we  not  suspect  those  are  none  too  loyal  who  are  thus 
squandering  our  nation’s  honor — our  nation’s  waning 
wealth.  Then  let  economy  be  the  watchword  of  our 
republican  priucipies,  and  let  us  remember  that  we  are 
truly  serving  our  country  when  we  economise  carefully 
and  persistently  in  our  personal  and  household  expen¬ 
ditures. 

A  thousand  things  and  ways  before  nnthought  of 
will  these  stirring  times  bring  to  light.  Alter  that  old 
dress,  and  it  will  be  as  good  as  new ;  and  we  shall  hear 
no  more  of  “nothing  to  wear,”  of  nothing  to  do. 
Never  mind  the  extra  feather  or  flower  while  yonder 
hospitals  are  filled  with  maimed  youths  and  the  groans 
of  the  dying.  Leave  them  until  the  sighs  of  the  sor¬ 
rowing  and  heart-broken  are  echoed  back  no  more  in 
our  land.  Transform  your  old  things  into  new,  if  you 
can ;  if  not,  yonder  lies  the  crouching,  naked  contra¬ 
band.  Over  and  over  again  has  our  house  submitted  to 
a  “  raid  ”  for  them,  thinking  surely  now  there  is  nothing 
more — but  another  bundle  comes  !  And  as  Bridget  in 
the  kitchen  has  been  warned  to  6ave  the  pieces,  she  ex¬ 
claims  :  “  And  it  ain’t  the  like  of  ye  that  will  be  alter 
eating  them.”  “We  will  see  to-morrow,”  I  reply. 
To-morrow  comes.  “Well,  Bridget,”  how  is  the  meat 
pie,  and  the  custard  pudding?”  “Oh!  bootiful, 
marm.” 

A  strange  fancy  such  people  have.  They  deem  none 
but  the  wasteful  can  be  the  aristocracy.  Is  it  educa¬ 
tion,  or  what  is  it,  in  our  poor,  that  renders  them  so 
deficient  in  tact,  or  “  looking  ahead,”  as  the  phrase  is  ? 

One  of  a  benevolent  committee,  in  New  York  city, 
states  that  an  aged  woman,  who  was,  as  she  said,  very 
poor,  but  who,  somehow,  could  find  enough  tobacco 
these  hard  times  to  keep  herself  enveloped  in  smoke, 
applied  for  assistance.  It  was  granted ;  and  on  calling 
upon  her  a  short  time  afterwards  to  see  how  she  got 


along,  she  was  found  eating  breakfast,  surrounded  with 
a  multiplicity  of  good  things,  including  both  tea  and 
coffee,  although  there  was  none  but  herself— thinking, 
she  said,  she  would  have  one  good  meal ! 

Who  can  calculate  the  results  of  a  lifetime  had  this 
woman  been  economical !  Many  are  the  ways  and  in¬ 
calculable  the  value  of  economy  in  the  household — 
that  province  where  woman  reigns,  and  where  she  thus 
has  it  in  her  power  to  administer  an  economical  gov¬ 
ernment  of  such  vast  importance  to  homes,  and  through 
them  to  our  country,  The  avenues  of  waste  are  many 
and  wide,  and  waste  assuredly  brings  want.  Then  let 
us,  in  these  days  of  darkness,  “with  scarce  a  silver 
lining,”  study  more  the  science  of  economy,  and  thus 
reap  the  benefits  of  this  season  of  adversity. 

Aurora,  M.  Y.,  May,  1864.  M.  8.  B. 


ORIGINAL  DOMESTIC  RECEIPTS. 

Contributed  to  the  Genesee  Farmer. 

Muffins. — One  quart  of  milk,  three  eggs  beaten 
seperately  and  very  light,  one-half  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
flour  enough  to  make  it  a  little  thicker  than  ordinary 
batter,  butter  the  size  of  an  egg,  and  one  heaping  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  soda  and  three  of  cream-tartar. 

Cottage  Pudding.— One-half  cup  of  butter,  one- 
quarter  cup  of  6ugar  or  none  at  all,  one  egg,  one  pint 
of  flour,  one  cup  of  sweet  milk,  one  spoonful  of  soda, 
two  spoonfuls  of  cream-tartar.  If  sour  milk  is  used, 
use  only  soda.  Bake  and  eat  with  sauce. 

Lemon  Pie. — Grate  one  lemon,  using  only  part  of 
the  rind,  three  feggs  beat  seperately,  one  cup  of  sugar, 
a  piece  of  butter  as  large  as  an  egg ;  add  the  whites  of 
the  eggs  and  a  teacup  of  milk  when  ready  to  go  into 
the  oven.  Bake  in  a  crust. 

To  Make  Cream  PanCakes. — Take  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs,  mix  them  with  half  a  pint  of  good  cream,  two 
ounces  of  sugar ;  rub  your  pan  with  lard,  and  fry  them 
as  thin  as  possible ;  grate  sugar  over  them,  and  serve 
them  up  hot.  _ 

Pudding  Sauce. — One-half  cup  of  sugar,  two  cups 
of  butter,  rubbed  together  very  thoroughly.  Wine  or 
brandy  to  your  taste,  put  in  drop  by  drop.  Warm  it  in 
a  tin  set  in  boiling  water  until  it  froths,  without  stir¬ 
ring.  _ 

Omelet. — Four  eggs,  a  tablespoonful  of  flour,  a  cup 
of  milk,  pepper  and  salt  and  a  little  butter.  Pour  into 
a  spider  or  any  small  iron  dish.  Put  it  into  the  oyen 
and  cover  it  with  a  tin  cover  or  with  a  plate. 

White  Cake. — The  whites  of  twelve  eggs,  five  cups 
of  flour,  one  cup  of  butter,  three  cups  of  sugar,  one 
cup  of  sweet  milk,  one  teaspoonful  of  soda,  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  cream  tartar. 

Cookies. — One  cup  of  sugar,  one-half  cup  of  butter, 
two  eggs,  one-half  teaspoonful  of  soda  put  into  a  table* 
spoonful  of  60ur  milk,  carraway  seed,  and  flour  enouglj 
to  roll  it  out. 
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One  step  and  then  another, 

And  the  longest  walk  is  ended; 

One  stitch  and  then  another, 

And  the  largest  rent  is  mended  J  1 

One  brick  upon  another, 

And  the  highest  wall  is  made ; 

One  flake  upon  another, 

And  the  deepest  snow  is  laid, 

So  the  little  coral  workers, 

By  their  slow  but  constant  motion, 

Have  built  those  pretty  islands 
In  the  distant  dark  blue  ocean; 

And  the  noblest  undertakings 
Man’s  wisdom  hath  conceived 
By  oft-repeated  efforts 
Have  been  patiently  achieved. 

It  is  odd  to  consider  what  great  geniuses  are  some¬ 
times  thrown  away  upon  trifles.  “I  once  saw  a  shep¬ 
herd,”  says  a  famous  Italian  author,  “who  used  to 
divert  himself  in  his  solitudes  with  tossing  up  eggs  and 
catching  them  again  without  breaking  them ;  in  which 
he  had  arrived  to  so  great  a  degree  of  perfection  that 
he  would  keep  up  four  at  a  time  for  several  minutes 
together  playing  in  the  air  and  falling  into  his  hand  hy 
turns.  I  think,”  says  the  author,  “I  never  saw  a 
greater  severity  than  in  this  man’s  face;  for  hy  his 
wonderful  perseverance  and  application  he  had  con¬ 
tracted  the  seriousness  and  gravity  of  a  privy-counsel¬ 
lor  ;  and  I  could  not  hut  reflect  with  myself  that  the 
same  assidity  and  attention,  had  they  been  rightly  ap¬ 
plied,  might  have  made  him  a  greater  mathematician 
than  Archemedes. 

The  Professor’ s  Tea  Caddy. — A  learned  Cambridge 
professor  finding  that  his  college  bed-maker  was  con¬ 
tinually  abstracting  his  tea,  and  being  aware  of  what 
weight  of  evidence  some  females  can  resist,  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  let  her  know  he  had  found  her  peccadillo 
out  without  the  chance  of  contradiction.  He  bought 
two  pounds  of  tea,  placing  one  in  his  caddy,  and  se¬ 
creting  the  other  in  a  drawer ;  he  drew  from  the  latter 
store  so  much  as  was  necessary  for  use,  but  never 
touched  the  former.  The  contents  of  the  caddy  de¬ 
creased  daily  and  in  greater  proportion,  and  at  last, 
while  he  had  still  a  little  left,  Mrs.  Brown  declared  his 
tea  to  be  out.  “  Well,”  exclaimed  the  professor,  pro- 
dufcing  his  remnant  in  great  triumph*  “  I  declare,  Mrs. 
Brown,  your  pound  has  not  lasted  so  long  as  mine  has !” 

The  celebrated  Dr.  Radcliffe  could  not  iook  upon 
tradesmens’  bills  without  a  sense  of  keen  suffering. 
Even  a  poor  pavior  who  had  been  employed  to  do 
a  job  to  the  stones  before  the  doctor’s  house  in  Blooms¬ 
bury  Square  could  not  get  his  money  without  a  contest. 
“You  rascal,”  cried  the  doctor  as  he  alighted  from 
his  chariot,  “do  you  pretend  to  be  paid  for  such  a 
piece  of  work  ?  Why,  you  have  spoiled  my  pavement 
and  then  covered  it  over  with  earth  to  hide  the  bad 
work.”  “Doctor,”  said  the  old  man,  drily,  “mine  is 
not  the  only  bad  work  the  earth  hides.”  “  Eh,  what, 
so  you’re  a  wit,  are  you  ?”  said  the  doctor.  “  Then  you 
must  be  paid.” 


A  Quaker’s  Advice  to  Money  Hunters.— A  pru¬ 
dent  and  well-di6posed  member  of  the  “Society  of 
Friends”  once  gave  the  following  friendly  advice: 
“John,”  said  he,  “I  hear  thou  art  going  to  get  mar¬ 
ried.”  “Yes,”  replied  John,  “I  am.”  “Well,”  re¬ 
plied  the  man  of  drab,  “I  have  one  little  piece  of  ad¬ 
vice  to  give  thee,  and  that  is,  never  marry  a  woman 
worth  more  than  thou  art.  When  I  married  my  wife, 
I  was  worth  just  fifty  shillings,  and  she  was  worth 
sixty-two ;  and  whenever  any  difference  has  occurred 
between  us  since,  she  has  always  thrown  up  the  odd 
shillings.”  _  _ _ 

The  hat  was  passed  around  in  a  certain  congregation 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  a  collection.  After  it  had 
made  the  .circuit  of  the  church  it  was  handed  to  the 
minister,  who,  by  the  way,  had  exchanged  pulpits  with 
the  regular  preacher,  and  he  found  not  a  penny  in  it. 
He  inverted  the  hat  fever  the  pulpit  cushion  and  shook 
it,  thawts  emptiness  might  be  known,  then  raising  his 
eyes  toward  th J-w&eiling,  he  exclaimed,  with  great  fer¬ 
vor,  “  I  thank  God  that  I  got  back  my  hat  from  this 
congregation.” 

A  little  boy  not  yet  three  years  old,  said  with  much 
earnestness:  “I  wish  I  could  see  God.”  His  mother, 
quite  charmed  with  such  evidence  of  early  piety  in  her 
child,  said:  “My  dear,  what  would  you  say  to  God  if 
you  could  see  him?”  Said  he,  “I  would  ask  him  to 
unmake  the  rats!” 


Though  a  man  has  all  other  perfections  and  wants 
discretion,  he  will  be  of  no  great  consequenoe  in  the 
world ;  but  if  he  has  this  single  talent  in  perfection  and 
but  a  common  share  of  others,  he  may  do  what  he 
pleases  in  his  particular  station  of  life. 


I  have  been  often  puzzled  to  assign  a  cause  why 
women  should  have  the  talent  of  ready  utterance  in  so 
much  greater  perfection  than  men.  Hudebras  says 
that  the  tongue  is  like  a  race-horse,  which  runs  the 
faster  the  lesser  weight  it  carries. 


A  young  man  who  had  been  invited  out  to  dine  and 
had  partaken  very  freely  of  watermelon  for  dessert,  was 
accosted  by  one  of  his  friends  with — “  Well,  Sam,  how 
do  you  feel?”  “Why,”  said  he,  “I  feel  as  though  I 
was  a  freshet .” 

To  ascertain  the  specific  gravity  of  a  metal  you  must 
weigh  it  in  water ;  to  ascertain  that  of  a  man  you  must 
make  the  experiment  with  wine. 


The  bellman  of  Watertown,  announcing  a  temper¬ 
ance  meeting,  said  it  would  be  addressed  by  six  women 
who  had  never  spoken  before. 

Forrest  Leaves. — With  the  forest  leaf  as  with  the 
Christian,  the  glory  of  its  coming  is  eclipsed  by  the 
glory  of  its  departure. 


Artemus  Ward  says  experience  is  an  excellent 
schoolmaster,  but  does  charge  dreadful  wages. 
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Half  Volume  of  tlie  Genesee  Farmer. 


With  the  July  number  will  commence  a  half  volume 
of  the  Genesee  Farmer.  Our  terms  are : 


Single  subscribers, . $0  40 

Five  subscribers, .  1  BO 

Eight  subscribers, . .  2  00 


And  larger  clubs  at  the  same  rate,  (25  cents  each.) 

For  sixteen  subscribers  at  twenty-five  cents  each,  we 
will  send,  prepaid  by  return  mail,  a  copy  of  Miner’s 
Domestic  Poultry  Book. 

For  twenty-four  subscribers  we  will  send,  prepaid  by 
return  mail,  a  copy  of  Emerson  &  Flint’s  excellent 
work,  The  Manual  of  Agriculture. 

All  who  subscribe  before  the  July  number  is  issued, 
will  receive  a  copy  of  the  June  number  without  extra 
charge,  or  seven  months  for  the  half  year. 

We  want  five  thousand  new  subscribers  to  the  half 
volume.  Our  friends  can  get  us  twenty  thousand  with 
little  trouble  if  each  one  would  spend  a  few  hours  in 
canvassing.  We  are  doing  our  best  to  make  a  good, 
reliable  agricultural  journal,  and  if  our  present  sub¬ 
scribers  would  recommend  it  to  their  neighbors  we 
6hould  receive  five  thousand  additional,  readers  in  one 
week.  Shall  we  have  them?  Do  not  wait  for  each 
other,  or  for  our  old  agents.  We  should  be  glad  if 
every  reader  of  the  Farmer  would  consent  to  act  as 
agent  in  getting  subscribers.  Let  us  6ee  who  responds 
first.  _ _ _ 

An  Excellent  Appointment. 

Sanford  Howard  has  received  and  accepted  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Secretary  to  the  Michigan  Board  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  and  Agricultural  College.  We  congratulate 
the  farmers  of  Michigan.  There  is  no  better  man  in 
the  United  States  for  the  post — none  for  any  post  where 
a  knowledge  of  agriculture  In  all  its  varied  branches  is 
required,  united  with  practical  experience  and  exten¬ 
sive  observation. 

Mr.  Howard  was  for  6ome  years  a  farmer  in  Ohio, 
where  he  wrote  occasionally  for  the  Agricultural  Press, 
and  his  articles  were  so  well  received  that  he  was  called 
from  the  farm  to  occupy  the  editorial  chair  of  the 
Albany  Cultivator ,  then,  as  now,  one  of  the  leading  ag¬ 
ricultural  journals  of  the  country.  He  remained  at 
Albany  for  several  years,  when  he  returned  to  his  na¬ 
tive  State  of  Massachusetts  to  take  charge  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Cultivator.  He  has  been  connected  with  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Press  for  over  twenty  years,  has  twice  visited 
Europe,  is  editor  of  the  Devon  Herd  Book ,  and  thorough¬ 
ly.  acquainted  with  the  history  of  all  the  improved 
breeds  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  &c.,  in  the  United 
8tates.  He  can  not  fail  to  render  great  service  to  the 
cause  of  agricultural  improvement  at  the  West. 

We  observe,  from  a  report  in  the  Boston  Journal , 


that  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Club  a  few  days 
since  entertained  Mr.  Howard  at  a  public  dinner,  and 
presented  him  with  a  massive  silver  pitcher  as  a  token 
of  their  appreciation  of  his  services  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  agriculture  and  respect  for  his  character. 

- >  (QM - 1 - 

Death  of  Distinguished  Agriculturists. 

^  e  are  pained  to  record  the  death  of  several  distin¬ 
guished  agriculturists  within  the  last  few  weeks : 

Edward  G.  Faile,  ex-President  of  the  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society,  and  well  known  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  as  a  breeder  of  Devon  cattle,  died  at  his  residence, 
at  West  Farms,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.,  April  30th,  in 
the  66th  year  of  his  age.  There  were  few  men  more 
honored  and  beloved.  Quiet  and  unostentatious  in  his 
manners,  a  diligent  student  of  nature,  it  was  his  de¬ 
light,  though  an  eminently  successful  business  man,  to 
spend  his  time  in  the  peaceful  avocations  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  esteemed  it  his  highest  honor  to  be  a  Chris¬ 
tian  man  and  a  farmer. 

Charles  B.  Calvert,  President  of  the  Maryland 
Agricultural  College,  died  at  his  residence,  at  Rivers- 
dale,  May  12th.  He  was  a  large  and  successful  farmer, 
prominent  in  every  agricultural  improvement,  and  his 
loss  will  be  severely  felt,  not  only  in  his  own  State,  but 
throughout  the  whole  country. 

Rev.  C.  E.  Goodrich,  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  well  known 
for  his  experiments  on  potatoes,  and  for  the  number  of 
excellent  seedlings  he  has  produced,  died  at  Utica, 
May  11th,  aged  62  years.  At  the  last  annual  meeting 
of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  a  fund  was  raised  from 
gentlemen  then  present  for  the  purpose  of  presenting 
him  a  testimonial  of  their  esteem  and  a  token  of  their 
appreciation  of  his  labors  for  the  improvement  of  one 
of  our  important  crops.  He  has  not  lived  long  to  enjoy  it, 
but  it  is  a  pleasure  to  know  that  it  soothed  his  last  days. 

Dr.  Eva  Pugh,  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  has  also  been  taken  from  us,  and  left 
us  to  mourn  his  early  death.  Like  many  other  dis¬ 
tinguished  scientific  men,  he  was  from  the  humbler 
walks  of  life — having  been  originally  a  blacksmith.  He 
devoted  all  his  spare  time  and  earnings  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  his  mind.  He  was  at  length  enabled  to  go  to 
Europe  to  complete  his  chemical  studies.  After  he  had 
spent  6ome  time  in  several  of  the  most  celebrated  lab¬ 
oratories  on  the  Continent,  he  spent  two  years  with  Mr. 
Lawes  on  his  experimental  farm  at  Rothamsted,  en¬ 
gaged  in  investigations  in  regard  to  the  absorption  of 
atmospheric  nitrogen  by  plants.  Returning  to  this 
country  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Agricultural 
College  of  his  native  State,  and  soon  gave  it  a  character 
possessed  by  no  similar  institution  in  this  country.  He 
was  a  man  of  unbounded  energy  and  perseverance,  and 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  science  and  practice  of 
agriculture.  His  loss  is  irreparable. 

Agricultural  Fairs. 

We  should  feel  obliged  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  Agricultural  Societies  in  the  United  States  and 
Canadas  if  they  would  inform  us  at  what  time  their 
next  Fairs  are  to  be  held.  We  wish  to  publish  as  com¬ 
plete  a  list  as  possible. 
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Inquiries  and  Answers. 

Would  unleaehed  ashes  and  hen  manure  do  to  mix 
with  superphosphate  for  turnips,  carrots,  &c.,  or  corn, 
or  would  they  be  better  applied  without  mixing  with 
the  latter  ’—Canada  West. 

The  superphosphate  would  not  injure  the  hen  ma- 
nure  or  ashes,  but  the  ashes  might  injure  the  super¬ 
phosphate  if  mixed  for  sometime  before  sowing.  You 
will  find  by  mixing  ashes  with  superphosphate  (if  it  is 
a  good  article),  that  considerable  heat  is  produced — the 
result  of  chemical  decomposition. 

Superphosphate  of  lime  is  made  by  adding  sulphuric 
.acid  to  bones.  The  phosphate  of  lime  in  bones  is 
nearly  insoluble  in  water.  It  is  composed  of  one  atom 
of  phosphoric  acid  and  three  atoms  of  lime.  When  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  is  added,  it  unites  with  two  atoms  of  the 
lime,  forming  sulphate  of  lime  or  plaster,  and  the 
remaining  atom  of  lime  is  united  with  the  atom  of 
phosphoric  acid,  forming  an  acid  phosphate  of  lime 
which  is  quite  soluble  in  water.  Now  if  potash  is 
added  to  the  mixture,  portions  of  the  phosphoric 
acid  leaves  the  lime  and  forms  phosphate  of  pot¬ 
ash.  The  phosphate  of  lime  then  in  the  mixture  is 
the  same  as  in  the  original  bones,  though  from  its  fine 
comminution  a  little  more  soluble.  On  the  whole, 
however,  we  should  prefer  not  to  mix  the  ashes  with 
the  superphosphate  unless  to  save  labor  in  their  appli¬ 
cation.  _ 

Butter-Worker— Again.— I  am  very  much  obliged 
to  you  and  your  correspondent  for  sending  me  the 
hand-bill  of  the  “Keystone  Butter- Worker.”  I  am 
sure  Mr.  Reed  has  good  butter  in  his  dairy,  and  so  is 
interested  in  having  others  as  successful.  If  my  dairy 
was  large  enough,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  purchase  one 
on  such  disinterested  recommendation,  but  I  have  only 
five  cows.  I  presume  you  will  think,  after  this  confes¬ 
sion,  that  I  do  not  need  a  butter-worker  at  all ;  but  I 
find  there  is  enough  to  do  with  the  aid  of  all  the  labor- 
saving  machines  that  have  ever  been  invented.  If  some 
one  would  tell  me  of  a  smaller  one,  I  should  be  glad  to 
get  it.  I  am  quite  out  of  the  world,  and  do  not  know 
where  to  order  such  a  thing. — E.  R.  P. 

If  any  of  our  readers  can  help  this  good  lady  to  get 
such  a  butter-worker  as  she  needs  we  should  esteem  it 
a  favor.  One  of  our  correspondents,  Mr.  Reed,  wrote 
us  recommending  the  “Keystone  Butter-Worker,” 
manufactured  by  P.  G.  Woodard,  of  Waterford,  Erie 
county,  Penn.  We  sent  his  letter  to  “  E.  R.  P.,”  and 
the  above  is  her  reply.  She  thinks  the  “Keystone 
Butter-Worker”  is  intended  for  a  large  dairy.  Mr. 
Woodard  writes  us  that  he  will  send  a  circular,  gratis, 
describing  his  machine  to  “  E.  R.  P.,”  or  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  write  for  one.  We  think,  from  the 
description,  that  it  is  well  calculated  to  effect  the  ob¬ 
ject.  _ 


if  so  it  would  be  better  to  sow  it  rather  later  in  the 
spring— and  also,  as  you  suggest,  when  the  dew  is  on 
or  the  clover  is  wet.  For  corn,  potatoes  and  beans, 
the  usual  practice  is  to  drop  the  plaster  on  the  hills  be¬ 
fore  the  first  hoeing.  * 

I  should  be  glad  if  you  or  some  of  your  correspond¬ 
ents  would  give  directions  how  to  breed  fish  and  raise 
them  in  a  pond  ?  I  have  a  large  spring  so  situated  that 
I  think  I  could  make  a  pond  with  little  trouble.  Also, 
how  to  sprout  cedar  seeds. — Samuel  Alley,  Pleasant 
Ridge ,  Mo.  '  / 

How  much  nutriment  is  there  in  com  fodder,  stalks 
and  leaves  ?  Will  it  pay  to  cut  them  up  and  feed  them 
with  other  food  ? — G.  B.  G.,  Louisville ,  Ky. 


Speak  a  Good  Word  for  the  Farmer. 

Mr.  P.  Shafer,  of  Salamanca,  N.  Y. ,  who  gets  us  up 
a  good  club  of  subscribers,  writes:  “I  have  not  been 
able  to  get  out  among  my  neighbors.  I  have  only 
mentioned  the  matter  in  my  own  house,  and  shown  a 
copy  of  the  neat  little  Fai'mer ,  and  almost  invariably  ho 
has  taken  fast  hold  on  the  affections  of  my  visitor.  The 
only  question  asked  is,  “Do  you  think  it  is  worthy?” 
“  Most  certainly,”  I  answer,  and  that  is  enough. 

We  should  be  glad  if  all  our  friends  would  “show  a 
copy  of  the  paper”  to  their  neighbors  who  do  not  take 
it,  and  ask  them  to  subscribe  for  the  forthcoming  half 
volume,  which  commences  with  the  next  number.  In 
clubs,  the  subscription  price  for  the  half  year  is  only 
twenty-five  cents !  There  are  few  neighborhoods  where 
a  club  of  eight  could  not  be  formed  with  little  trouble. 
Will  our  friends  see  what  they  can  do  for  us  the  present 
month  ? 

■ - •  • - - 

The  Markets. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  GENESEE  FARMER,  > 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  M.*.y  25, 1S64  f 

At  our  last  report,  Gold  was  at.  80  $  cent,  premium.  Since 
then  it  fell  to  68  per  cent.  Notwithstanding  our  successes  in 
Virginia,  however,  Gold  has  again  advanced  to  182>£.  One  reason 
assigned  for  this  advance  is  the  continued  issue  of  Interest-bear¬ 
ing  Legal  Tender  Notes.  Another  reason  is  the  fact  that  the 
Bank  of  England  has  advanced  its  rates  of  interest  to  9  cent. ! 
and  as  some  four  hundred  millions  of  our  securities  are  held  in 
England,  it  is  thought  that  owing  to  the  stringency  in  the  British 
money  market  a  large  amount  of  American  securities  will  be  sent 
home  for  redemption.  Our  foreign  creditors,  too,  will  be  more 
pressing  in  their  demands,  and  hence  it  is  thought  that  a  large 
amount  of  Gold  and  Sterling  Exchange  will  be  required  for  the 
next  few  weeks.  The  speculators  have  taken  advantage  of  this 
state  of  facts,  and  liave  been  buying  largely  in  anticipation  of  an 
advance  in  Gold. 

Our  exports  continue  very  light,  while  there  is  no  falling  off' in 
our  imports.  A  society  of  influential  ladies  has  been  formed  who 
pledge  themselves  not  to  wear  anything  of  foreign  manufacture 
‘for  three  years  or  during  the  war.*1  It  is  thought  that :this 
movement,  if  successful,  will  check  importations  and  lessen .  the 
demand  for  Gold. 


When  is  the  best  time  to  sow  plaster — which  month 
and  what  time  in  the  month  ?  I  have  never  used  any 
except  on  corn.  I  have  been  told  that  in  the  morning, 
when  the  dew  is  on,  is  the  best  time  in  the  day.— P. 
Shafer,  Salamanca ,  N.  7. 

On  clover,  sow  at  any  time  from  March  until  June. 
Some  think  it  is  better  sown  early  and  some  late.  On 
the  whole,  we  think  it  is  better  to  sow  it  early  in  the 
spring,  but  would  much  prefer  to  sow  it  later  than  not 
at  all.  Scientific  men  differ  greatly  in  regard  to  the  ac 
tion  of  plaster.  Some  think  it  acts  on  the  leaves,  and 


The  following  table  shows  the  total  export  of  Breadstuffs  from 
all  ports  in  the  United  States  to  Great  Britain:  and  Ireland  from 
September  1, 1S63,  to  March  13, 1S64,  and  during  the  same  period 


in  1861, 1S62  and  1863: 


Flour,  bbls. 

Wheat,  bush. 

Corn.  bush. 

1861 . 

17,152.275 

8:014.901 

1862 . 

14.476,416 

10.374.103 

1S68 . 

16.797,194 

5J904.203 

1864 . 

9,880,217 

240,220 

These  figures  speak  for  themselves. 

In  addition  to  the  demands  of  the  Army,  large  numbers.-of  men 
have  flocked  to  the  cities  to  engage  in  mercantile  pursuits,  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  effect  on  agricultural  pro- 
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Auctions  will  be  seriously  felt  the  coming  season.  It  is  to  some 
extent  already  apparent,  as  the  above  figures  indicate. 

The  Wool  market  is  quiet,  but  very  firm.  There  is  a  very  light 
supply  in  the  hands  of  manufacturers,  and  should  Gold  maintain 
its  present  premium  there  is  every  probability  that  Wool  will 
rule  high  the  coming  season.  Assuming  40  cents  lb  as  a  fair 
average  paid  in  Gold ,  we  ought  now  to  get  72  cents 
(100 : 180 : :  40  :  72).  This  is  entirely  aside  from  the  increased  de¬ 
mand  for  army  purposes  and  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  cot¬ 
ton.  Taking  these  into  consideration,  and  the  additional  tariff  on 
woolen  goods,  it  is  not  improbable  that  fine  Wool  will  reach  one 
dollar  $  lb  before  next  spring. 

Grain  of  all  kinds  has  advanced.  Good  Potatoes  in  this  city 
are  worth  $2.75  barrel.  They  bring  from  $2.50  to  $8.50  in  New 
York,  according  to  quality.  Beans  are  in  demand  at  $2.50  to 
$3.00. 

Butter  is  higher.  California  shippers  havo  paid  as  high  as  42 
cents  $  lb  for  select  firkins.  As  the  quality  improves,  there  will 
be  a  greater  demand  for  export  to  England,  and  the  price  of  all 
good  Butter  will  be  regulated  by  the  premium  on  Gold.  It  will 
sell  for  Gold  in  California  and  Europe.  As  long  as  25  cents  in 
Gold  is  worth  46  cents  in  Currency,  Butter  will  not  be  very  low  1 

New  Yoke  Cattle  Market.— Beef  Cattle  were  higher  in  New 
York  last  week  than  ever  before  known— and  this  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  unusually  large  supply.  Extra  prime  Cattle  brought 
over  18  cents  $  for  the  estimated  weight  of  Be^f.  In  other 
words,  an  Ox  weighing  alive  18  cwt.,  would  bring,  estimating  it 
to  dress  60  per  cent,  of  Beef  $1901 

The  New  York  papers  are  urging  their  readers  to  abstain  from 
Beef  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  see  if  this  would  not  bring  the 
drovers  and  butchers  to  their  senses. 

Sheep  are  also  higher.  Good  lots  of  unsheared  Sheep  bring 
12Xc.  $  ft>  live  weight.  Good  sheared  Sheep  bring  9c.  $  26,  and 
the  butchers  can  not  obtain  a  fhll  supply  even  at  these  high  rates. 
Mutton  sold  last  week  as  high  as  16  to  18c,  $  B). 

Hogs  have  advanced  nearly  lc.  $  ft>.  They  are  quoted  at  8  to 
9c.  $  lb  live  weight,  or  10@llc.  dead  weight, 

Milch  Cows  are  in  great  demand  everywhere.  Farmers  wisely 
prefer  to  keep  them  to  make  Butter  and  Cheese  rather  than  sell 
them  even  at  present  high  prices.  The  Tribune  says :  “  It  is  a 
poor  cow  that  will  not  bring  $50,  while  fair  milkers  command  $60 
@70  each,  and  extra  Cows  of  large  size  $80@90  each.  Good  fat 
Calves  bring  from  9@10c.  $  lb  live  weight.  Even  ‘  Bobs1  sell  for 
$2.50  to  $3.00  each.11 

These  are  high  prices.  Let  us  strain  every  nerve  to  increaso 
the  products  of  our  farms  the  coming  season. 


Special  Notices. 

Bradley’s  XL  Superphosphate  of  Lime. 

We  present  tlie  following  testimonials  of  the  value 
of  Bradley’s. XL  Superphosphate  of  Lime: 

Boston,  May  2, 1863. 

William  L.  Bradlet,  Esq.  Dear  Sir:  You  ask  my  opinion, 
as  derived  from  my  chemical  analysis,  of  your  XL  Superphos¬ 
phate,  and,  from  my  knowledge  of  the  science  of  agriculture,  as 
to  the  value  of  this  Super-phosphate  as  a  fertilizer. 

No  one  who  knows  any  thing  of  the  science,  can  doubt  that 
such  an  article  will  prove  of  great  value,  and  that  it  is  adapted  to 
supply  the  most  essential  substances  removed  from  the  soil  by 
our  usual  crops,  and  that  it  supplies  these  articles  to  the  soil 
which  are  sparingly  found  in  it  in  its  natural  state.  I  would  also 
observe,  that  beside  this  the  Superphosphate,  containing,  as  it 
necessarily  does,  free  phosphoric  acid,  reacts  on  the  soil,  and  ren¬ 
ders  substances  in  it,  before  unavailable  on  account  of  their  in¬ 
solubility,  soluble,  and  therefore  absorbable  by  the  rootlets  of 
plants.  Thus  magnesian  minerals,  and  those  containing  potash, 
will  be  made  to  render  up  a  portion  of  their  magnesia,  and  alkali, 
and  carbonates  of  lime,  and  of  magnesia,  will  deliver  up  a  por¬ 
tion  of  their  carbonic  acid  freely  to  the  soil  and  to  the  plants. 
These  reactions  are  much  more  extensive  in  soils  than  is  gene¬ 
rally  supposed,  and  will  vary  in  different  soils. 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

*  CHARLES  T.  JACKSON,  M.  D.,  State  Assayer. 


Suffield,  Conn.,  Occ.  7, 1868. 

W.  L.  Bradlet,  Esq.  Dear  Sir:  In  1862  we  introduced  the 
sale  of  Phosphate  in  this  town  as  the  first  general  agent,  and  sold 
eight  tuns.  The  present  year,  1863,  we  6old  46,825  pounds,  as 
follows : 

“  Coe’s,11  net, . . . 23,378 

XL,  net, . 24,452 

- 46,825 

Besides  that  which  was  drawn  here  from  Hartford  and  Spring-  • 
field,  and  purchased  at  our  suggestion.  We  have  also  sold  con¬ 
siderable  6ince  our  early  spring  sales  as  before  enumerated,  for 
fall  use,  and  the  sale  daily  grows. 

Wherever  your  XL  was  used,  so  far  ns  we  can  ascertain,  with¬ 
out  tan  exception,  every  farmer  is  highly  pleased  and  satisfied ; 
it  is  just  the  thing.  Where  the  XL  was  used  side  by  side  of 
other  Superphosphates,  or  of  fish  guano,  the  former  won  the  crop 
and  distanced  its  competitor  fairly  and  handsomely.  Where  the 
XL  was  used  without  any  manure,  the  crop  of  tobacco  has  shown 
itself  very  heavy,  and  exceedingly  fine,  and  has  awoke  a  new  and 
decided  interest  for  its  future  use. 

We  could  fill  pages  of  its  operation,  and  make  some  startling 
statements. 

A  piece  of  tobacco  set  late  in  July ,  and  with  no  special  hopes 
of  doing  well,  the  owner  spread  the  XL  Phosphate  on  the  sur¬ 
face  and  put  it  in  the  hill,  and  he  yesterday  told  us  that  it  ex¬ 
ceeded  any  thing  he  ever  saw,  was  far  ahead  of  the  piece  where 
he  had  used  plenty  of  manure,  at  a  far  heavier  cost,  and  the  to¬ 
bacco  was  ready  to  cut  and  hang  some  eight  days  ahead  of  his 
other  pieces  where  manure  was  used. 

Mr.  Thomas  Archer,  who  never  used  any  of  the  artificial  ferti¬ 
lizers  before  this  year,  is  more  than  satisfied,  and  is  now  ready  to 
use  double  the  quantity  another  year. 

Mr.  Lillie,  very  practical  in  all  his  workings,  tried  this  year  all 
kinds,  and  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  XL  can't  be  beat . 
When  asked  his  opinion  of  the  different  Phosphates,  he  most  do- 
cidedly  gives  the  preference  to  the  XL. 

There  is  no  use  of  adding  or  saying  more,  for  it  is  established 
in  this  quarter.  So  long  as  the  quality  of  the  Phosphate  is  kept 
up  to  its  standard,  nothing  can  interfere  with  its  use  and  sale. 

Yours,  respectfully,  LOOMIS  &  CO. 

For  further  particulars,  address  W.  L.  Bradley,  No.  24  Broad 
street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Fruit  Growers’  Society  of  Western  New 

YORK. — The  Summer  Meeting  of  the  Fruit  Growers1  Society  of 
Western  New  York  will  be  held  at  the  Court  House  in  the  city 
of  Rochester,  on  WEDNESDAY,  the  22d  day  of  June. — 
Session  to  commence  at  11  o’clock  in  the  forenoon. 

Members,  and  all  interested  in  the  culture  of  Fruit,  are  invited 
to  be  present  and  to  bring  with  them  specimens  of  fruit  in  season 
for  exhibition.  JAS.  YICK,  Secretary. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  May  21,  1864. 

Fortunate  Combination.— We  are  opposed  to  pro¬ 
prietary  n*?dicines,  and  it  is  with  some  compunction  that  we  see 
advertisements  of  them  in  our  columns.  Still  we  must  confess 
that  Brown’s  Troches  are  convenient  and  useful,  in  certain  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  throat  and  larynx,  before  speaking. — New  York 
Christian  Advocate.  _ 


Send  for  a  Circular  of  Grover’s  Patent  Swing* 

BEAM  PLOW.  See  advertisement  in  May  number  of  the 
Farmer.  D.  C.  ALLING,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ftS^or  ten  samples  sent  free  by  mail  for  20  cents, 
by  R.  L.  WOLCOTT,  170  Chatham  Square,  N.  Y. 


Retails  for  $2 
my’64-ly 


PER  MONTH !— AGENTS  WANTED  IN 

EYERY  TOWN.  It  is  something  new  and  of  real 


value.  For  particulars  address,  with  stamp, 
my2t*  J.  S.  PARDEE,  Binghampton,  N.  Y. 
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SAPOmFBER, 


FAMILY  SOAP  MAKER. 


WAR, 


^makes  high  prices;  Saponifler  helps  to  reduce  them.  It 
makes  Soap  for  Four  cents  a  pound  by  using  your  kitchen 


CAUTION !  As  spurious  Lyes  are  offered  also,  he 
careful  and  only  buy  the  Patented  article  put  up  in  Iron 
cans,  all  others  being  Counterfeits. 

PENNSYLVANIA  SALT  MANUFACTURING  CO,, 
Philadelphia — No.  127  Walnut  Street, 
ja  Pittsburg— Pitt  Street  and  Duquesne  Way  6t 

Turnip  Seed  !  Turnip  Seed  ! 

J.  M.THORBURN  Sc  CO., 

1 5  John  Street,  New  York, 

Offer  of  the  finest  and  purest  stocks, 

Early  White  Dutch  Turnip,  fi>  . $0.75 

Red  Top  Strap  Leaf  Turnip,  $  ft>, .  0.75 

White  Flat  Strap  Leaf  Turnip,  $  fi>, .  0.75 

Large  White  Globe  Turnip,  $  ft, . . . . . . .  0.75 

Large  White  Norfolk  Turnip,  $  . .  0.75 

White  Cow  Horn  Turnip,  ^  lb, . . .  0.75 

New  Long  Pure  White  Turnip,  ^  B>, .  0.75 

Long  White  French  Turnip,  $  ft .  0.75 

Robertson’s  Golden  Fall  Turnip,  $  H>, . .  1.00 

Yellow  Aberdeen  Turnip,  $  ft, .  0.75 

Yellow  Stone  Turnip,  $  fl>, . i  0.75 

Improved  Y ellow  Euta  Baga,  $  ®>, . . .  •  0.75 

fekerving’s  Euta  Baga,  ^  lb, .  0.75 

Laing’s  Euta  Baga  Turnip,  $  7b, . . .  0.75 

Also,  the  celebrated 

Scarlet  Chinese  Winter  Radish.  oz.  20c.,  ^  fi>, . . 1.50 

Together  with  every  other  variety  of  Garden  and  Field  Seeds. 

J.  M.  THOEBUEN  &  CO., 

15  John  street,  New  York. 

Turnip  Price  Current  for  the  “  Trade  ”  only,  just  pub- 
lished. _ _ _ _ jelt 

GREAT  SALE  OF 

THOROUGH-BRED  JERSET 

AND 

SHORTHORN  DURHAMS. 

WILL  BE  SOLD  AT  AUCTION  JUNE  15th,  1864,  at  the 
Giles’  Farm,  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Putnam  Station, 
on  the  Worcester  and  Norwich  Railroad,  twenty  head  of  Pare 
Bred  JERSEYS,  from  one  to  five  years  old,  fourteen  with  young 
cr1y6S> 

Twenty  head  of  SHOETHOENS  and  GRADES,  ten  of  them 
Herdbook  animals. 

Also,  a  lot  of  improved  Suffolk  and  Yorkshire  PIGS. 

A  full  Pedigree  given  to  each  animal,  and  warranted. 
Catalogue  at  Sale.  JOHN  GILES, 

jelt _  South  Woodstock,  Conn. 

“  A  Slight  Cold,”  Coughs.  < 

Fewr  are  aware  of  the  importance  of  checking  a  Cough  or 
•'slight  cold”  in  its  first  stage;  that  which  in  the  beginning 
would  yield  to  a  mild  remedy,  if  neglected  soon  attacks  the 
lungs. 

Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches 

give  sure  and  almost  immediate  relief.  Military  Officers  and 
Soldiers  should  have  them as  they  can  he  carried  in  the  pocket 
and  taken  as  occasion  requires. _  jelt 

SEEDS. 

GARDEN,  FIELD  AND  FLOWEE  SEEDS  of  every  variety, 
choice  and  reliable. 

Farm  and  Garden  Implements  of  all  kinds. 

Guano,  Bone  Dust  and  other  fertilizers. 

Plants,  Trees,  Eoots,  Ac.,  for  sate  at  low  prices  by 

JOHN  VANDERBILT, 

Union  Agricultural  Warehouse, 
my2t  28  Fulton'  street,  New  York. 


THE  CELEBRATED  C  IIAIG 

MICR08COPE.  —  Combining  Instruction  ivith 
Amusement,  is  mailed,  prepaid,  for  $2.50 ;  or  with 
6  beautiful  Mounted  Objects  for  $3.25;  with  24 
Objects,  $5.50,  by  HENEY  CEAIG, 

180  Centre  street,  New  York. 
Also,  he  will  mail,  prepaid,  the  Novelty  Magnify¬ 
ing  Glass,  for  examining  Living  Insects,  Seeds. 
Flowers,  &o.,  jfor  $1.50;  or  with  12  beautiful 
Mounted  Objects  for  $8.  je’63tf 


CHARLES  W.  II>EUL, 

FEUIT  AND  GENERAL  PRODUCE 

COMMISSION  MERCHANT, 

70  and  71  Broad  Avenue,  West  Washington  Market,  New  York. 

FARMERS  PRODUCE  of  all  kinds,-  Green,  Dried  and  Canned 
Fruits,  Maple  Sugar  and  Sirup,  Pork,  Poultry,  Butter,  Eggs, 
Game,  &c. 

Particular  attention  paid  to  Fruit,  Consignments  solicited. 
April,  1864. — 3t 


CAYUGA  CHIEF 

COMBINED  MOWER  &  REAPER, 

AND 

CAYUGA  CHIEF,  JR.,  MOWER. 

Manufactured  at  Auburn,  N  Y.,  by 

je3t  BXJKTIS  &  BEARDSLEY. 


AM  MON  I  ATE  D  PACIFIC  GUANO. 

AEEAL  GUANO,  containing  from  70  to  SO  per  cent,  of  phos¬ 
phate  of  lime,  to  which  has  been  added  by  a  chemical 
process  a  large  per  centage  of  actual  ammonia,  so  fixed  that  it  can 
not  evaporate,  making  it  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  other  fer¬ 
tilizer . 

Pamphlets  with  copies  of  analyses  by  Drs.  Jackson,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  State  Assayer,  and  Liebig,  of  Baltimore,  and  testimo¬ 
nials  from  scientific  agriculturists  showing  its  value,  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  J.  O.  BAKER  &  CO.,  Selling  Agents, 

mh6t  87  Wall  street,  New  York. 


TO  FARMERS! 

BRADLEY’S  TOBACCO  FERTILIZER,  AND  BRADLEY’S 
X  L  Superphosphate  of  Lime,  are  for  sale  at  wholesale  ahi 
retail  by  the  Manufacturer.  WM.  L  BRADLEY : 

Sales  Office  24  Broad  street.  Boston. 

Pamphlets  containing  testimonials  in  favor  of  hig  To¬ 
bacco  Fertilizer,  Bradley’s  XL  Manual  on  the  Culture  and  Curing 
of  Tobacco,  with  Illustrations,  can  be  had  by  addressing  the  un¬ 
dersigned.  WM.  L.  BRADLEY. 

5V”  Highest  Cash  prices  paid  for  Bones.  my 


IMPROVED  STOCK  FOR  SALE— I  desire  to  di¬ 
minish  my  stock,  and  will  sell  low  some  superior  Leicester 
Sheep,  a  few  very  fine  Blood  Makes,  (Morgans,  Black  Hawks  and 
Hambletonians,)  and  Colts,  from  one  to  four  years  old.  One  pair 
of  very  beautiful  four-year  old  Black  Hawk  Stallions,  15# 
hands;  jet  black  color,  closely  matched  and  of  extraordinary  style, 
and  promise  of  speed  Price,  $800  for  the  pair,  or  $500  each,  if 
perated. 

Catalogues  with  descriptions  sent  when  requested. 

my2t  H.  L.  SHIELDS,  Bennington,  Vt. 


FARM  FOR  SALE. 

A  GOOD  FARM  of  110  acres,  near  the  village  of  Yan  Etten, 
in  Chemung  county,  N.  Y.,  14  miles  from  Havanna.  It  is 
ood  land,  but  as  I  can  not  attend  to  it  mvself,  I  will  sell  it  for 
25  per  acre.  Only  one-third  of  the  purcnase  money  need  be 
paid  down.  The  remainder  can  lie  any  length  of  time  that  is  de¬ 
sired.  JOSEPH  HARRIS,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


A  40-ACRE  FARM  IN  MICHIGAN. 

FORTY  ACRES  OF  WOOD-LAND— Heavily  timbered,  near 
Wyandotte,  a  few  miles  from  Detroit,  Mich.  Will  be  sold 
cheap.  JOSEPH  HARRIS,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


TO  INVENTORS  AND  PATENTEES— Inventions 

Examined  and  opinions  given  without  charge.  Patents  Ob¬ 
tained  ;  Patents  Re-issued  ;  Patents  Extended”  No  charge  for 
rejected  cases  unless  successful.  J.  FRASER  A  GO., 

Western  New  York  Patent  Agency, 
ap2t  Buffalo  and  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


PATENTS. — Patents  for  inventions  secured  on  favorable 
terms.  No  charge  for  consultations  and  opinions.  No 
charge  for  rejected  cases  unless  successful.  J.  FRASER  &  CO., 
Western  N.  Y.  Patent  Agency,  Buffalo  and  Rochester,  New 
York.  je2t 


H 


OP  POLES.- 

ny.  je2t* 


0,000  White  Cedar,  deliverable  at  Alba* 
A.  EDWARDS,  Shrewsbury,  N.  J, 
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New  York  State  Agricultural  Works. 

WHEELER,  MELICK  &  CO.,  PROPRIETORS, 

ALBANY,  N.  Y., 

PATENTEES  AND  MANUFACTTTREB8  OP 

Railway  and  Lever  Horse  Powers, 

Combined  Threshers  and  Mowers, 
Clover  Mullers,  Feed  Cutters,  Saw  Mills, 
Shingle  and  Heading  Machines,  Horse  Pitch- 
forks,  Horse  Bakes,  dec. 

(see  cuts  below.) 


EXCELSIOR  HORSE  FORK! 


THE  BEST  IN  USE. 

Patented  by  N.  Palmer,  September  80, 1862,  and  March  8, 1868. 


For  Forks,  address 

WHEELER,  MELICK  Sc  CO., 

Manufacturers,  Albany,  N.  T. 
For  Town,  Connty  or  State  Rights,  address 

PALMER  Sc  W ACKEKH AGENT, 

Greenville,  Greene  County,  N.  Y. 


SMITH’S  GREEN  MOUNTAIN 


SHINGLE  AND  HEADING  MACHINE. 


For  Machines,  address 

WHEELER,  MELICK  Sc  CO. 

For  State  or  County  Rights,  address 

B.  F.  EATON, 

Greenville,  Greene  County,  N.  Y. 

Circulars  and  Price  List  Sent  Tree  on  Application. 

Mayhew’s  Horse  Management. 


JTJST  PUBLISHED, 

The  Illustrated  Horee  Management,  containing  descriptive  re¬ 
marks  upon  Anatomy,  Medicine,  Shoeing,  Teeth,  Food.  Yices. 
Stables ;  likewise  a  plain  account  of  the  situation,  nature,  and 
value  of  the  various  points;  together  with  Comments  on 
Grooms,  Dealers,  Breeders,  Breakers,  and  Trainers;  also  on 
Carriages  and  Harness.  Embellished  with  more  than  400  en¬ 
gravings  from  original  designs  made  expressly  for  this  work. 
By  Ewd.  Mathew,  M.  R.  C.  V.  8.,  author  of  “The  Illustrated 
Horse  Doctor”  and  other  works.  1  voL  8vo. 

MAYHEW’S  HORSE  DOCTOR. 

NEW  EDITION. 

The  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor ;  with  more  than  400  pictorial  rep¬ 
resentations  of  the  various  diseases  to  which  the  equine  race  is 
subjected;  together  with  the  latest  mode  of  treatment,  and 
all  the  requisite  prescriptions  written  in  plain  English.  By 
Edw.  Mathew,  M.  R.  C.  Y.  S.  1  vol.  8vo. 


[From  the  London  Globe.) 

Every  gentleman  who  possesses  or  cares  for  Horses  would  do 
well  to  keep  this  book  in  his  house.  Mr.  Mayhew’s  treatment  of 
the  worst  diseases  to  which  Horses  are  liable  is  very  clearly  laid 
down,  and  the  method  of  keeping  Horses  well  and  to  a  prolonged 
old  age  is  that  of  nature,  of  common  sense. 

For  sale  by  all  Booksellers. 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  &  CO., 

ju2t  Publishers,  Philadelphia. 


Maryland  Farms  for  Sale. 

ttte  have  for  sale  over  Two  Hundred  FARMS  in  this  Statei, 
W  of  a£  beautiful  and  productive  land  as  ever  the  sun  6hane 
upon,  having  access  by  railroads,  steamboats  and  turnpikes. 

These  Farms,  in  many  instances,  can  be  bought  for  less  than 
the  improvements  upon  them  cost,  in  consequence  of  the  change 
from  slave  to  free  labor. 

As  Surveyors  we  have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  lands  of 
this  State.  Inquiries  by  letter  will  be  promptly  answered. 

R.  W.  TEMPLEMAN  <fc  CO.,  Real  Estate  Brokers, 
ap3t  Baltimore  City,  Md. 


Shorthorns  for  Sale. 


r'TiHE  BULL  HOTSPUR  4030  A.  H.  B.  by  Duke  of  Gloster 

I  (11,382)  dam  Daphue  (imported)  by  Harrold  (10,299),  rich 
roan  calved  May  15,  1860.  Also,  three  YEARLING  BULLS 
and  five  BULL  CALYES,  mostly  by  Hotspur,  and  a  few 
HEIFERS. 

tW  Catalogues  Sent  on  application. 

£prf  T.  L.  H ARISON,  Morley,  flt  Lawrence  co.,  N.  Y. 


White  or  Hedge  Willow  for  Sale. 

CUTTINGS  of  this  superior  live  fence  plant,  of  suitable 
length,  at  *1  per  100  or  *5  per  1000.  Warranted  true  Salix 
alba.  mb  D.  S.  HEFFRON,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
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REMINGTONS  &  C0„ 

llion,  Herkimer  County,  New  York, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

STEEL  PLOWS, 

STEEL  CULTflVATOR  TEETH, 

STEEL  SHOVEL  PLOW  BLADES, 

FLANDERS 

Patent  Adjustable  Grain  Cradle, 


MYER’S  PATENT 

HORSE  HAY  ELEVATOR, 


PERRY’S 

PATENT  HORSE  POWER, 

AND 

Agricultural  Implements  Generally. 

The  Cradle  Elevator  and  Horse  Plow 

Have  been  lately  added  to  our  list,  but  have  been  selected  from 
the  great  number  and  style  of  Implements  now  before  the  public 
ns  the  best  in  use,  and  we  doubt  not  a  trial  will  fully  justify  our 
ohoice. 

We  have  changed  the  iron  head  of  the  Elevator  for  wood, 
which  has  proved  better  and  lighter  than  iron.  The  Horse  Power 
has  proved  itself  far  superior  to  any  in  use.  Address 

my  REMINGTONS  &  CO.,  llion,  N.  Y. 

Prairie  and  Timber  Farm  for  Sale 

IN  WISCONSIN — Twenty-one  miles  from  Sheboygan ;  highly 
improved ;  contains  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  one  hun¬ 
dred  under  plow,  with  necessary  breeding  stock,  farming  imple¬ 
ments,  seed,  grain,  h:.y,  &c.  Possession  given  at  once.  Every 
thing  ready  for  business.  For  further  particulars  inquire  of  the 
EDITOR  GENESEE  FARMER.  »p3t 


PREMIUM  WIRE. 

THE  OPORTO  WINE  was  awarded  the  highest  premium  at 
the  New  York  State  Fair,  1S63.  The  OPORTO  is  hardy 
everv  where  and  bears  abundant  crops.  Two  and  three-year 
strong  vines,  $2  to  $4  per  doz.  Agents  Wanted.  Address 

E.  WARE  SYLVESTER,  Lyons,  N.  1 . 


BUY  THE  BEST 


The  Railway  Horse-Power  Awarded 
FIRST  PREMIUM 

At  the  New  York  State  Pairs  of  1860  and  1862 

AND 

Ohio  State  Fair,  1  863, 

As  it  also  has  at  every  State  and  County  Fair  at  which  the 
Proprietors  have  exhibited  it  in  competition  with  others, 
running  with  low  elevation  and  slow  travel  of  team. 

COMBINED  THRESHERS  AND  CLEANERS, 

Threshers,  Separators.  Wood  Saws,  &c. 

All  of  the  best  in  market.  The 

THRESHER  AND  CLEANER 

Also  received  the  First  Premium  at  the  Ohio  State  Fair,  1863, 
runs  easy,  separates  the  grain  clean  from  the  straw,  cleans  quite 
equal  to  the  best  of  Fanning  Mills,  leaving  the  grain  fit  for  mill 
or  market. 

{£§?““  For  Price  and  Description  send  for  Circulars,  and  satisfy 
yourself  before  purchasing.  Address 

R.  A  M.  HAF.DER, 

apeomtf  Cobleskill,  Schoharie  county,  hi.  Y. 


CATTLE, 

HORSES,  SHEEP  AND  SWINE. 

FROM  MT  HERDS  AND  STOCK  OF 

SHORT  HORNS, 

DEVONS  AND  AYRSHIRE  S, 

THOROUGH-BRED  &  TROTTING  HORSES. 

SOUTH  DOWN  A  SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP, 


Essex.  Swine, 

Carefully  selected  and  mostly  from  recent  Importations,  I  wit 
sell  a  few  choice  animals.  For  particulars  address 
dec^eorntf]  A.  B.  CONGER, 

Waldberg,  near  Haveratraw,  N.  V. 


Extra  and  Cheap  Farm  Lands. 

500  FARMS, ~ALL  SIZES,  IN 

MARYLAN II  DELAWARE 

FOR  S1LE. 

These  are  nearly  all  Fruit  Farms,  productive  land,  cheap,  and 
near  Railroads*  Terms  easy.  Prices  from  $2  to  $20  per  aere. 

Send  for  our  Pennsylvania  Farm  Register. 

New  Jersey  Farm  Register. 

Maryland  Farm  Registf-r. 

Delaware  Farm  Registf.r.  Also,  Farms  In 

other  States. 

Any  or  all  of  the  above  Catalogues  sent  free  everywhere. 

14,000  Farms  for  Sale  or  Exchange. 

GEO.  N.  TOWNSEND  Sc  CO., 
American  Farm  Agency, 

128)*  So.  4th  Street,  Philadelphia. 


SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS, 

[  Price  $2.25  per  thousand,] 

OF  THE  LEBANON  YELLOW  OR  NANSEMOND  variety, 
These  plants  will  be  packed  in  boxes  of  five  and  ten  thou- 
sand  each,  so  as  to  travel  with  safety  ten  days.  Grown  by 

F.  A.  8CHW1LL  &  BRO.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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COMPETITION  DEFIED! 

Halsted’s  Patent  Horse  Hay  Fork. 


[PATENT  APPLIED  FOE.] 

Cheapest  and  Best. 

WEIGHS  LESS  THAN  I  8  LBS.— Is  so  balanced  that  It  will 
take  up  a  greater  or  lesser  amount  of  hay,  without  drib¬ 
bling  it  from  the  points  of  the  tines. 

When  power  is  applied,  the  points  turn  up,  throwing  the 
weight  into  the  bend  of  the  fork,  relieving  the  strain  upon  the 
points  and  lessening  the  leverage. 

The  bale  when  thrown  back  serves  for  a  handle,  being  entirely 
out  of  the  way  when  pitching  through  a  window,  or  in  any  place 
where  the  room  is  limited. 

It  is  made  of  Iron  and  Steel  in  the  most  durable  manner,  hav¬ 
ing  no  wooden  head  to  split  and  allow  the  tines  to  get  loose. 

Price,  with  Pulleys  and  Hooks  complete, . $11.00 

Forks  furnished  by  our  Agents  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  the 
United  States. 

For  Local  Agencies  apply  to 

HAINES  «fc  PELL,  27  Courtlandt  street,  N.  Y., 
ap3t  Successors  to  Tredwell  «fc  Pell. 


Schenectady  Agricultural  Works. 

G.  WESTIN6HOUSE  A c  CO. 

PROPRIETORS  AND  MANUFACTURERS  OP 

Improved  Lever  and  Endless  Chain  Horse  Powers, 
Combined  Threshers  and  Cleaners, 
Threshers  and  Separators, 

Clover  Machines, 

Circulars  and  Cross-cut  Wood  Sawing  Machines, 
Dog  Powers  for  Churning,  &c.,  &c. 

Send  for  a  Circular  containing  description  and  prices  of  the 
above-named  machines. 

Particular  attention  is  invited  to  our  new 

Thresher  and  Cleaner 

with  Riddle  Separator.  This  machine  was  introduced  last  sea¬ 
son  with  great  success,  and  we  believe  is  not  equaled  by  any  in 
use. 

We  also  would  invite  notice  to  our 

Improved  Wood  Sawing  Machines, 

both  Circular  and  Cross-cut,  which  are  complete  in  every  respect. 
Address  all  communications  to 

G.  WESTINGHOPSE  Ac  CO., 

ap  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


Orinoco  Tobacco  Seed. 

NEW  SEED  of  this  valuable  early  variety  at  25  cents  per 
packet,  or  50  cents  per  ounce.  Less  per  pound. 

Also  new  Seed  of  the 

Connecticut  Seed  Leaf 

Hie  same  prices. 

*Hoth  kinds  of  my  own  growing,  and  warranted  genuine.  Cir¬ 
culars,  giving  brief  directions  for  planting  and  cultivation, 
sent  free  to  all  purchasers. 

mh  D.  S.  HEFFRON,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

TILE  MACHINE. 

THE  BEST  MACHINE  IN  AMERICA.  Send  for  a  Circular 
containing  description.  A.  La  TOURETTE, 

nov’63-ly  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 


BULLARD’S  IMPROVED 


PATENT  HAY  TEDDER, 
Or  Machine  for  Spreading  and  Turning  Hay. 

T  1 1HE  subscriber  having  purchased  the  exclusive  right  for  man- 
ufacturing  and  selling  (for  the  State  of  New  York) 

Bullard’s  Improved  Hay  Tedder, 

now  proposes  to  furnish  the  Farmers  to  the  extent  of  his  ability, 
which  must  necessarily  be  limited  the  coming  year,  owing  to  tho 
difficulty  of  obtaining  good  and  competent  mechanics. 

Those  who  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  one  of  these  great  la¬ 
bor-saving  machines  will  please  send  in  their  orders  early  to  bo 
recorded  in  turn.  “  First  come,  first  served.”  Address 

SILAS  C.  HERRING,  New  York. 
N.  B. — Pamphlets  and  Circulars  will  be  sent  by  mail  to  those 
who  request  them.  ap'64-ly 


Sheep  Wash  Tobacco. 

Will  not  injure  the  most  delicate,  animal. 

Kills  Ticks  on  Sheep. 

Cures  Scab  on  Sheep. 

Kills  all  Vermin  on  Animals  and  Birds. 

Cures  all  Skin  Diseases  on  Animals. 

Kills  Bugs  on  Roses,  Lice  on  House  Plants. 

Kills  Canker  Worm  on  Apple  Trees. 

Kills  Bed  Bugs  and  Water  Roaches. 

Kills  all  Vermin  that  infest  Grape  and  Cranberry  Vines. 


ONE  POUND  OF  THIS  EXTRACT  WILL  MAKE  SIX¬ 
TEEN  GALLONS  OF  WASH. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists,  and  at  Country  and  Agricultural 
Stores. 

Price,  75  cents  per  pound.  A  liberal  discount  to  the  trade 
and  large  purchasers. 

Orders  promptly  sent  by  express. 

JAMES  F.  LEVIN, 

Agent  South  Down  Co., 

23  Central  Wharf,  Boston. 

R.  H.  Allen  <fc  Co.,  Agricultural  Warehouse;  189  and  191 
Water  street,  New  York. 

Dudley  &  Stafford,  Druggists,  69  Beekman  street,  New 
York.  mh5t 


NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 

ROCHESTER  CENTRAL  NURSERIES. 

SEND  FOR  A  CATALOGUE 

AND  r. 

SPECIAL,  TERMS  OF  SALE, 

AND 

ORDER  youe  trees  direct. 

Address  C.  W.  SEELYE, 

aptf  'Rochester  Central  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

A  MONTH— Agentswanted'tosell Sewing  Machines, 
nb  |  tJ  We  will  givfe  a  commission  on  all  machines  sold,  or  em¬ 
ploy  agents  who  will  work  for  the  above  wages  and  all  expenses 
paid.  Address,  D.  B.  HERlilNTON  &  CO.. 

Detroit,  Mich. 
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These  Bonds  are  issued  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  March 
8th,  1864,  which  provides  that  in  lieu  of  so  much  of  the  loan  au 
thorized  by  the  Act  of  March  8d,  1863,  to  which  this  is  supple¬ 
mentary,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to  borrow 
from  time  to  time,  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States,  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  TWO  HUNDRED  MILLION  DOLLARS  during  the 
current  fiscal  year,  and  to  prepare  and  issue  therefor  Coupon  and 
Registered  Bonds  of  the  United  States;  and  all  Bonds  issued 
under  this  Act  shall  be  EXEMPT  EROM  TAXATION  by  or  un¬ 
der  any  State  or  municipal  authority.  Subscriptions  to  these 
Bonds  are  received  in  United  States  notes  or  notes  of  National 
Banks.  They  are  TO  BE  REDEEMED  IN  COIN,  at  the  plea 
sure  of  the  Government,  at  any  period  not  less  than  ton  nor 
more  than  forty  years  from  their  date,  and  until  their  redemp¬ 
tion  FIVE  PER  CENT.  INTEREST  WILL  BE  PAID  IN  COIN, 
on  Bonds  of  not  oyer  one  hundred  dollars  annually,  and  on  all 
other  Bonds  semi-annually. 

The  interest  is  payable  on  the  first  days  of  March  and  Septem¬ 
ber  in  each  year.  The  semi-annual  Coupons  are  payable  at  those 
dates,  and  the  annual  Coupons  on  the  50  and  100-dollar  Bonds  are 
payable  on  the  first  of  March. 

Subscribers  will  receive  either  Registered  or  Coupon  Bonds,  as 
they  may  prefer.  Registered  Bonds  are  recorded  on  the  books 
of  the  U.  S.  Treasurer,  and  can  be  transferred  only  on  the  owner’s 
order.  Coupon  Bonds  are  payable  to  bearer,  and  are  more  con- 
enient  for  commercial  uses. 

Registered  Bonds  will  be  issued  of  the  denominations  of  Fifty 
Dollars  ($50),  One  Hundred  Dollars  ($100),  Five  Hundred  Dol¬ 
lars  ($500),  One  Thousand  Dollars  ($1,000),  Five  Thousand  Dol¬ 
lars  (5,000),  and  Ten  Thousand  Dollars  ($10,000) ;  and  Coupon 
Bonds  of  the  denominations  of  Fifty  Dollars  ($50),  One  Hundred 
Dollars,  ($100),  Five  Hundred  Dollars  ($500),  and  One  Thousand 
Dollars  ($1,000). 

Subscribers  to  this  loan  will  have  the  option  of  having  their 
Bonds  draw  interest  from  March  1st,  by  paying  the  accrued  in¬ 
terest  in  coin— (or  United  States  notes,  or  the  notes  of  National 
Banks,  adding  fifty  per  cent  for  premium,)  or  receive  them  draw¬ 
ing  interest  from  the  date  of  subscription  and  deposit 

As  these  Bonds  are  exempt  from  municipal  or  State  taxation, 
their  value  is  [increased  from  one  to  three  per  cent  per  annum, 
according  to  the  rate  of  tax  levies  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

At  the  present  rate  of  premium  on  gold  they  pay  over  eight 
per  cent,  interest  in  currency,  and  are  of  equal  convenience  as  a 
permanent  or  temporary  investment 

It  is  believed  that  no  securities  offer  60  great  inducements  to 
lenders  as  the  various  descriptions  of  U.  S.  Bonds.  In  all  other 
forms  of  indebtedness,  the  faith  or  ability  of  private  parties  or 
stock  companies  or  separate  communities  only  is  pledged  for 
payment,  while  for  the  debts  of  the  United  States  the  whole 


property  of  the  country  is  holden  to  secure  the  payment  of  both 
principal  and  interest  in  coin. 

These  Bonds  may  be  subscribed  for  in  sums  from  $50  up  to 
any  magnitude,  on  the  same  terms,  and  are  thus  made  equally 
available  to  the  smallest  lender  and  the  largest  capitalist.  They 
can  be  converted  into  money  at  any  moment,  and  the  holder  will 
have  the  benefit  of  the  interest. 

The  fact  that  all  duties  on  imports  are  payable  in  specie  fur¬ 
nishes  a  fund  for  like  payment  of  interest  on  all  Government 
Bonds  largely  in  excess  of  the  wants  of  the  treasury  for  this  pur¬ 
pose. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  subscriptions  a  certificate  of  deposit 
therefor,  in  duplicate,  will  be  issued,  the  original  of  which  will  be 
forwarded  by  the  subscriber  to  the  Secretary  Of  the  Treasury,  at 
Washington,  with  a  letter  stating  the  kind  (registered  or  coupon) 
and  the  denominations  of  Bonds  required. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  the  original  certificates  at  the  Tseasury 
Department,  the  Bonds  subscribed  for  will  be  transmitted  to  the 
subscribers  respectively. 

Subscriptions  will  be  received  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States  at  Washington,  and  the  Assistant  Treasurers  at  New 
York,  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  and  by  the  First  National  Bank 
at  Albany,  ‘N.  Y.,  by  the  First  National  Bank  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
and  by  all  National  Banks  which  are  depositaries  of  public 
money.  All  respectable  Banks  and  Bankers  throughout  the 
country  will  furnish  further  information  on  application,  and  af¬ 
ford  every  facility  to  subscribers.  je2t 
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WALKS  AND  TALKS  ON  THE  FARM.— NO.  7, 

It  is  glorious  weather  for  cultivating  corn.  Rain 
is  wanted  on  the  late  sown  barley  and  oats,  but  I 
would  not  ask  for  better  weather  for  corn  or  any 
other  crop  that  you  can  horse-hoe.  It  is  easy  to  de¬ 
stroy  weeds,  and  the  soil  can  readily  be  made  as  loose 
and  mellow  as  a  garden. 

How  much  corn  ought  a  man  to  cultivate  in  a  day  ? 

Mr.  I - says  one  of  his  men  cultivated  eight  acres 

yesterday.  I  timed  my  men,  and  found  that  they 
were,  on  an  average,  four  minutes  to  a  row  forty 
rods  long.  As  the  rows  are  3  feet  4  inches  apart, 
each  row  is  the  twentieth  part  of  an  acre.  At  four 
minutes  to  the  row,  it  would  take  one  hour  and 
twenty  minutes  to  the  acre,  cultivating  it  once  in  a 
row.  This  would  be  8£  acres  in  a  day  of  ten  hours. 
If  the  horse  walks  two  miles  an  hour,  it  would  take 
exactly  10  hours  to  cultivate  8  acres. 

I  had  three  men  cultivating  corn  yesterday,  and  it 
took  them  eight  hours  to  go  once  over  twelve  acres. 
This  is  equal  to  five  acres  a  day  for  one  man.  They 
are  now  going  over  the  field  the  second  time,  and  as 
they  can  see  the  rows  more  readily  they  will  proba¬ 
bly  do  better.  Even  at  five  acres  a  day  I  am  satis¬ 
fied  that  nothing  will  pay  better  than  the  free  use 
of  the  cultivator. 

Mr.  Noah  North,  of  Genesee  county,  writes  me 
that  he  has  found  the  following  method  of  ventila¬ 
ting  hay  stacks  or  mows  very  convenient  and  satis¬ 
factory  :  “  Before  commencing  to  fill  the  bay  with 
hay,  take  an  empty  salt  barrel  with  both  heads  out. 
Place  it  in  the  center  of  the  bay  with  the  bottom 
end  resting  on  two  rails,  which  extend  to  the  outer 
sides.  Then  place  the  hay  round  it,  and  as  the  mow 
progresses  raise  the  barrel,  keeping  a  greater  part  of 
it  above  the  surrounding  hay — thus  forming  and 
leaving  a  hole  in  the  center  of  the  mow  from  bottom 
to  top,  through  which  the  steam  or  gases  arising 
from  the  hay  may  escape  and  prevent  over-heating.” 

I  recommended  this  method  of  ventilating  hay 
stacks  in  the  Genesee  Farmer  eight  or  ten  years  ago, 
except  that  I  would  use  a  bag  filled  with  cut  straw 
instead  ’of  a  barrel.  In  England  the  practice  is  very 


common.  In  this  country,  where  we  usually  have 
good  weather  for  curing  hay,  it  is  not  so  necessary. 
I  have  seen  an  English  stack  of  clover  hay  in  which 
such  a  hole  had  been  left  smoke  like  a  chimney !  Of 
course  it  would  be  better  to  cure  the  hay  sufficiently 
to  prevent  such  excessive  fermentation,  as  the  heat 
and  gases  so  produced  are  generated  at  the  expense 
of  a  portion  of  the  nutritious  matter  of  the  hay. 
But  it  is  not  always  easy  to  hit  the  exact  point,  and 
a  ventilator  or  chimney  of  this  kind  will  do  no  harm 
where  it  is  not  needed,  and  where  it  is  will  be  very 
advantageous. 

Mr.  N.  Travis,  of  Faribault,  Rice  county,  Minn., 
writes  me  that  he  has  been  ten  years  in  -that  State, 
and  would  like  to  say  to  his  old  friends  at  the  East 
that  he  is  satisfied  that  there  is  no  State  where  cat¬ 
tle  and  sheep  can  be  kept  to  better  advantage,  or 
where  better  grain  can  be  produced.  Many  people 
think  the  climate  is  too  severe,  but  the  winters  are 
dry,  and  sheep  especially  thrive  remarkably  well. 
The  farmers  are  turning  their  attention  to  sheep, 
and  he  thinks  in  five  years  Minnesota  will  be  a  great 
wool-producing  State. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  such  will  be  the  case.  It  is 
an  old  saying — “  sheep  like  roast  meat  better  than 
boiled.”  It  is  astonishing  how  well  they  thrive  on 
pastures  which  look  perfectly  burnt  up.  I  do  not 
know  that  Minnesota  is  more  liable  to  drouths  in 
summer  than  the  more  southern  States,  but  all  ac¬ 
counts  agree  that  Northern  Wisconsin  and  Minne¬ 
sota  have  a  remarkably  dry,  steady  winter  climate, 
and  this  is  just  what  sheep  require.  They  will  do 
better  there  than  in  the  milder,  but  wetter,  South¬ 
western  States.  I  suppose  the  climate  of  Minnesota 
is  quite  similar  to  that  of  Vermont,  now  so  cele¬ 
brated  for  its  fine-wooled  sheep. 

A  gentleman  from  Canada  writes  me  that  he  has 
discovered  the  cause  of  the  potato  rot — and  its  cure. 
The  cause  is  a  deficiency  of  electricity  in  the  soil  1 

There  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  that  this  is  the 
case ;  but  the  remedies  he  recommends  are  excellent. 
The  object,  he  says,  is  to  furnish  good  “  conductors 
of  electricity.”  On  heavy  land  the  ground  should 
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be  well  cultivated  and  hoed  to  keep  it  porous,  “  so 
that  the  electric  life  can  circulate  freely.  The  pota¬ 
toes  will  then  grow  large  and  fine,  but  so  soon  as 
the  hoe  and  plow  are  laid  aside,  the  soil  becomes 
weather-beaten,  the  plants  can  not  receive  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  electric  life  they  require,  and  the  finest  of 
them  will  decay.  To  avoid  this  calamity  the  soil 
should  be  kept  free  and  open  by  conductors  freely 
spread  upon  the  land  and  plowed  under — such  as 
tan-bark,  chip  manure,  leaves,  chips  of  leather,  old 
rags,  &c. 

This  is  all  very  well.  Keep  the  soil  porous  by  the 
free  use  of  the  cultivator  and  hoe,  and,  while  we  do 
not  believe  it  would  get  any  more  “  electric  life,”  the 
plants  will  be  able  to  penetrate  the  soil  more  easily, 
and  will  be  more  likely  to  resist  the  ravages  of  the 
disease. 

I  have  no  sort  of  doubt  but  that  the  potato  rot  is 
caused  by  a  fungus  ;  but  farmers  generally  know  so 
little  of  the  habits  of  this  class  of  plants,  that  they 
are  at  a  loss  to  perceive  how  a  minute  plant  can 
spread  so  rapidly  as  to  produce  the  effects  witnessed 
when  a  field  of  potatoes  is  affected  with  the  disease. 

At  the  International  Wheat  Show  held  in  Roches¬ 
ter  last  fall,  Mr.  S.  B.  Walton,  of  Maryland,  entered 
twenty  bushels  of  “Boughton  Wheat,”  which  did 
not  arrive  until  after  the  Fair  had  closed.  It  was 
of  excellent  quality,  and  ripens  very  early.  John 
Johnston,  of  Geneva,  purchased  half  of  the  lot  for 
seed,  and  F.  P.  Root,  of  Sweden,  the  other  half.  Mr. 
Johnston,  under  date  of  May  27th,  writes  me  as 
follows  : 

“  I  would  like  to  hear  how  the  Maryland  wheat  is 
doing  with  the  farmer  west  of  Rochester.  Mine  was 
hurt  by  the  winter  considerably.  There  is  consid¬ 
erable  of  it  now  in  ear,  and  has  been  for  some  days. 
My  Soules  wheat  now  looks  splendid — too  large — 
bat  I  fear  will  be  late.  Where  there  is  a  large 
growth  of  straw  the  crop  is  always  later  than  when 
a  smaller  growth.  Mine  is  both  too  thick  and  too 
tall.  In  its  present  state  of  forwardness  it  ought  to 
be  coming  in  ear  now,  but  I  am  doubtful  if  it  is  in 
ear  in  less  than  two  weeks  or  more,  and  then  it  won’t 
yield  well.  My  Maryland  wheat  is  very  short  in  the 
straw  and  thin  on  the  ground.  The  winter  was  too 
hard  on  it,  but  it  is  sure  to  be  of  prime  quality.  I 
will  give  it  a  better  chance  next  autumn,  both  by 
shelter  and  a  few  days  earlier  sowing.  I  will  make 
it  succeed  if  possible.  Mediterranean  wheat  looks 
anything  but  promising  in  this  neighborhood,  and  I 
hear  bad  accounts  from  everywhere  of  the  wheat 
crop. 

“  Grass  is  first-rate.  Early-sown  Barley  never  looked 
better.  Much  corn  yet  to  plant.  Rain  has  kept 
labor  greatly  back.  I  have  not  seen  the  like  since  I 
came  here,  now  forty-three  years.” 

The  recent  dry,  hot  weather  is  bringing  the  wheat 
forward  rapidly,  and  I  think  it  will  be  of  good 
quality.  The  yield,  however,  will  not  be  large.  It 
is  rare  to  find  a  field  in  this  section  where  more  or 
less  was  not  injured  by  the  wet  weather  in  spring. 


Mr.  Johnston,  on  his  rich,  thoroughly  underdrained 
farm,  may  have  wheat  “  too  thick  and  too  tall,”  but 
there  are  few  who  have  any  cause  to  complain  on 
this  account. 

By  the  way,  Mr.  J.  says  that  if  he  had  his  life  to 
live  over  again,  he  would  put  his  drains  only  sixteen 
feet  apart !  They  are  now  about  thirty  feet  apart. 
If  my  farm  was  only  half  as  well  drained  as  his  I 
would  be  satisfied — for  the  present.  It  is  said,  how¬ 
ever,  that  partial  underdraining  is  of  comparatively 
little  benefit.  It  is  better  to  thoroughly  drain  one 
field  than  to  half  drain  two. 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  young  man  in  Canada  wrote 
me  that  he  wished  to  come  to  the  States  to  learn 
farming.  He  was  seventeen  years  old,  without 
means,  and  was  then  engaged  in  a  printing  estab¬ 
lishment.  He  had  a  taste  for  agriculture,  and 
thought  he  would  like  to  be  a  scientific  farmer.  I 
wrote  him  that  <the  only  way  he  could  learn  agricul¬ 
ture  was  to  hire  out  with  a  good  farmer,  and  that  he 
would  find  as  many  such  in  Canada  as  in  the  States, 
but  that  he  could  probably  get  higher  wages  here. 
He  now  writes  me :  “  Do  you  think  that  any  other 
situation  (besides  a  laborer  on  a  farm)  could  be  got 
for  a  boy  of  seventeen  ?  Also,  what  are  the  wages 
for  different  hands  on  a  farm  ?” 

I  have  one  boy  on  the  farm  sixteen  years  old  that 
I  pay  twelve  dollars  per  month  and  board.  Twenty 
dollars  per  month  and  board  for  the  summer  months 
is  about  the  average  paid  to  first-class  farm  hands. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  work  on  a  farm,  but 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  get  a  situation  in  the  city.  If 
this  boy  has  a  real  taste  for  agriculture,  and  is  fully 
determined  to  make  a  good  farmer,  he  will  accom¬ 
plish  his  object.  There  are  no  difficulties  that  will 
not  disappear  before  a  firm  purpose  and  persistent 
effort. 

But  if  a  young  man,  without  property,  thinks  he 
can  become  a  “  scientific  farmer”  and  have  a  nice, 
easy  time  of  it  into  the  bargain,  he  will  certainly  be 
disappointed.  I  can  easily  imagine  a  young  man 
who  spends  some  time  in  reading  a  certain  class  of 
agricultural  literature,  entertaining  the  idea  that 
nothing  is  so  easy  as  to  become  “  a  scientific  farmer,” 
and  he  might  picture  to  himself  a  fine  farm  with 
good  buildings,  heavy  crops  and  large  herds  of 
thoroughbred  cattle,  and  himself  the  owner  of  the 
whole — simply  by  availing  himself  of  a  little  chem¬ 
ical  knowledge  which  he  had  picked  up  from  books ! 
Alas !  it  is  not  easy  to  become  a  scientific  farmer. 
Nothing  valuable  can  be  had  without  labor — and  the 
labor  needed  is  generally  in  proportion  to  the  value 
of  the  thing  desired. 

I  once  knew  an  English  boy,  the  son  of  one  of  the 
younger  branches  of  an  old  aristocratic  family,  who 
was  asked  one  day  by  his  father  what  pursuit  in  life 
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he  intended  to  follow.  **  Will  you  be  a  doctor,  or  a 
lawyer,  or  a  parson?”  he  asked.  After  a  few 
minutes  reflection  the  little  fellow  replied :  “  I  will 
be  like  Uncle  John,  and  have  a  farm  and  go  a-’unt- 
ing!”  “Uncle  John”  was  the  owner  of  a  large  es¬ 
tate,  and  kept  a  good  stud  of  hunting  horses,  with 
other  things  to  match,  and  there  are  few  of  us  who 
would  object  to  adopt  “  Uncle  John’s  ”  profession. 
There  are  few  of  us,  too,  that  would  not  like  to  be 
scientific  farmers  with  plenty  of  money  to  do  things 
“just  as  they  should  be.”  But  those  of  us  who  are 
poor  must  make  up  our  minds  to  a  good  deal  of  hard 
work,  and  learn  to  take  pleasure  in  doing  our  daily 
duty.  In  this  way  we  shall  be  of  more  use  to  others 
and  be  happier  ourselves  than  if  we  were  “  born 
with  silver  spoons  in  our  mouths.” 

How  hard  it  is  to  keep  men  at  work  unless  you 
are  with  them — and  it  is  not  easy  even  then  at  this 
time,  when  they  know  quite  well  that  if  you  turn 
them  away  they  can  get  work  the  next  day.  “  If 
my  ways  don’t  suit  you,”  said  one  of  my  men  to  me 
a  few  days  since,  “  why,  you  can  just  get  some  one 
else  in  my  place.”  I  told  him  that  he  had  engaged 
to  work  for  me  until  the  first  of  November.  I  had 
kept  him  through  the  spring,  when,  owing  to  the 
wet  weather,  we  had  comparatively  little  to  do,  and 
now  that  the  "work  was  very  pressing  it  was  not 
honorable  on  his  part  to  neglect  his  duties,  and  then 
when  I  complained  to  tell  me  that  I  need  not  keep 
him.  Finding  that  moral  suasion  had  little  influence, 
I  told  him  that  of  course  he  could  leave  if  he  wished, 
but  that  I  should  not  pay  him  ;  and  furthermore,  if 
he  idled  away  his  time,  I  should  keep  an  account  of 
the  hours  he  lost,  and  charge  him  for  the  team  as 
well  as  for  his  own  time.  This  seemed  to  be  a  new 
idea  to  him,  and  he  has  worked  better  since. 

It  seems,  however,  that,  as  the  law  now  stands, 
the  only  way  in  which  it  can  be  done  is  to  sue  the 
man  before  the  expiration  of  his  time.  When  his 
time  is  up,  if  you  refuse  to  pay  him  the  full  amount, 
he  can  sue  you  in  a  J  ustice’s  Court  and  recover  the 
whole.  He  may  have  robbed  you  or  cheated  you  in 
various  ways,  and  even  confess  that  he  has  done  so, 
and  you  can  not  make  any  set-off  against  his  claim 
for  wages.  He  can  recover  the  full  amount.  The 
only  way  is  to  'get  a  judgment  against  him  before 
the  expiration  of  his  time. 

Those  who  have  anything  to  sell,  should  keep 
track  of  the  markets.  Wheat  advanced  yesterday 
from  ten  to  twenty  cents  a  bushel.  I  know  a  farmer 
near  here  who  sold  six  hundred  bushels  three  days 
ago  for  $1.80  a  bushel.  He  could  now  get  $2.00. 

I  intend  to  put  in  all  the  wheat  I  can  this  fall. 
There  is  a  general  feeling  that  spring  crops  pay  bet¬ 
ter  than  wheat — and  for  the  last  few  years  in  this 


section  such  has  been  the  case.  The  result  will  be 
that  less  wheat  will  be  sown  than  usual.  Owing  to 
the  magnificent  crop  of  'wheat  last  year  in  Europe, 
especially  in  Great  Britain,  wheat  has  been  lower 
than  any  other  grain.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
effect  of  this  fine  crop  will  still  be  felt  for  sev¬ 
eral  months,  and  that  we  shall  not  get  for  this  year’s 
wheat  crop  as  high  a  relative  price  as  for  other 
grains.  But  if  I  mistake  not,  less  wheat  than  usual 
will  be  sown  this  fall  in  all  sections  of  the  Loyal 
States,  and  wheat  in  I860  will  be  in  demand. 

Oh,  the  stones,  the  stones !  Yesterday  William 
strained  the  beam  of  the  tliree-horse  plow  so  much 
that  it  would  not  work.  I  sent  it  to  the  city  and 
got  a  new  beam  put  in.  This  morning,  before  he 
had  been  three  rounds  with  it,  he  struck  a  stone  and 
broke  the  new  beam  in  two !  “  The  fault  was  in  the 
beam,”  he  said.  “  It  was  nothing  but  oak,  and  it 
ought  to  have  been  rock  elm.” 

The  fault  really  is  in  not  getting  out  the  stones. 
How  any  man  can  work  among  stones  for  five  or  six 
years  and  make  no  effort  to  get  them  out,  is  more 
than  I  can  understand.  The  saving  in  implements 
alone  would  pay  for  the  whole  expense  in  three 
years — to  say  nothing  of  the  value  of  the  stones  for 
fencing. 

Butter  is  only  worth  25  cents  a  pound  in  Roches¬ 
ter.  Why  it  should  be  so  low  here  while  it  is  w'orth 
(in  greenbacks)  50  cents  a  pound  in  England,  it  is 
difficult  to  understand,  unless  the  quality  is  so  poor 
that  it  can  not  be  exported. 

I  know  a  lady  in  Chemung  county  that  has  con¬ 
tracted  her  butter  for  the  season  at  42  cents,  and  she 
has  a  neighbor  who  has  contracted  her’s  for  47  cents 
a  pound.  She  keeps  eighty  cows.  The  butter  from 
the  one  dairy  is  just  as  good  as  the  other,  but  the 
one  is  well  known  in  New  York,  and  this  is  the  only 
reason  why  it  brings  five  cents  a  pound  more  than 
the  other.  It  may  be  that  there  is  butter  made  in 
this  section  that  is  just  as  good  as  that  made  in  the 
“southern  tier,”  but  the  latter  has  a  better  reputa¬ 
tion  and  always  commands  a  higher  price.  We  have, 
on  many  farms  at  least,  just  as  good  pastures  and  as 
good  water  and  as  good  cows,  and  why  we  can  not 
make  as  good  butter  I  do  not  understand. 

“  Put  things  up  after  you  are  through  with  them” 
is  one  of  my  standing  orders.  I  do  not  know  how  it 
is  with  other  farmers,  but  I  can  find  few  men  who 
can  be  persuaded  to  adopt  this  simple  rule.  I  have 
one  man  who  actually  contends  that  it  is  better  to 
leave  tools  where  you  are  at  work,  and  then,  he 
says,  “  you  know  where  to  find  them !” 

This  morning  I  went  to  the  potato  field,  and  there 
found  scattered  up  and  down  the  lot  six  guano  bar¬ 
rels,  two  baskets,  about  a  peck  of  cut  potatoes,  aDd 
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a  bushel  or  so  of  uncut,  one  hoe,  two  spades,  two 
pails,  a  tin  pan,  and  a  coal-scuttle ! 

A  gentleman  in  Canada  writes  me  that  an  excel¬ 
lent  plan  to  get  rid  of  the  maggots  which  destroy  so 
many  cabbage  and  cauliflower  plants  by  eating  their 
roots,  is  to  dissolve  half  an  ounce  of  corrosive  subli¬ 
mate  in  four  gallons  of  water,  and  water  such  plants 
as  are  affected,  either  in  the  seed-bed  or  when  set 
out.  It  will  kill  all  kinds  of  insect  life.  It  is  a 
virulent  poison,  and  should  be  used  with  care.  It 
would  probably  be  equally  destructive  to  the  mag¬ 
gots  which  attack  our  onions. 

John  B.  Ellis,  of  Delphi,  Ind.,  writes  me  asking 
where  he  can  procure  a  good  Cotswold  ram.  He 
adds  :  “  I  would  like  a  good  one,  but  don’t  want  it  to 
turn  out  like  the  Canadian’s  “  Chester  White  Pigs.” 

Hot  and  dry  as  the  weather  is,  the  beans  grow 
finely.  I  soaked  the  seed  for  forty-eight  hours  be¬ 
fore  planting,  and  they  came  up  in  a  few  days,  and 
before  I  knew  it  were  large  enough  to  hoe.  In  this 
section  there  were  never  so  many  beans  planted  as 
this  year,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  market 
may  be  overstocked.  I  have  always  thought,  how¬ 
ever,  that  beans  might  be  raised  with  profit  even 
for  feeding  sheep. 

The  newspapers  report  a  splendid  crop  of  grass 
in  this  State  and  throughout  New  England.  Grass 
certainly  grew  well  in  May,  but  the  dry  weather  has 
checked  it  considerably.  My  meadows  are  burning 
up,  and  will  yield  rather  a  light  crop.  I  hear  that 
others  are  making  the  same  complaint. 

I  have  just  heard  that  the  drouth  is  so  severe  in 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  that  great  fears  are  enter¬ 
tained  for  the  growing  crops.  The  spring  wheat, 
which  is  the  kind  principally  grown,  it  is  said,  will 
be  an  entire  failure.  It  has  created  quite  a  panic 
among  the  grain  merchants  in  Milwaukee.  Wheat 
went  up  in  one  day  over  20  cents  a  bushel !  It  seems 
to  be  admitted  that  the  wheat  crop  of  the  country 
will  not  be  over  two-thirds  the  general  average. 

Corn  is  much  more  promising,  and,  if  we  can 
credit  the  newspaper  accounts,  an  unusually  large 
breadth  of  land  has  been  planted.  Never  were 
large  crops  so  much  needed  as  at  the  present  time, 
and  farmers,  both  for  their  own  interest  and  for  the 
welfare  of  the  nation,  should  strain  every  nerve  to 
secure  this  result.  Wages  are  high,  but  not  higher 
than  grain  and  other  products. 

Last  month  I  predicted  that  wool  would  bring  a 
dollar  per  pound  before  next  spring.  Yesterday 
(June  22)  gold  went  up,  for  a  short  time,  to  230! 
Wool  and  pork,  which  are  favorite  articles  with 
speculators,  followed  suit.  Ohio  domestic  fleece 


was  sold  at  one  dollar  per  pound,  and  mess  pork  at 
$43  per  barrel.  I  was  in  the  city  when  the  news  of 
this  great  advance  in  gold  was  received.  Every¬ 
body  was  excited.  “  It  will  be  500  in  less  than  six 
weeks,”  said  a  well  known  speculator.  Perhaps 
the  wish  was  father  to  the  thought.  “  It  takes  two 
tollars  for  one,”  said  the  Dutch  butcher-boy,  and  I 
suppose,  asked  a  cent  a  pound  more  for  his  meat. 

To-day,  gold  is  down  to  210 !  and  I  shall  probably 
have  to  hold  my  wool  awhile  longer  before  I  get  a 
dollar  per  pound.  As  soon  as  I  can  get  a  dollar  for 
it,  I  will  sell,  but  not  before — at  least,  not  at  present. 
There  is  probably  more  wool  produced  this  year 
than  ever  before,  but  the  consumption  is  also  greater. 

The  papers  are  urging  farmers  to  sow  ruta  bagas 
and  other  turnips.  The  advice  is  timely  ;  but  un¬ 
fortunately  turnips  require  a  thorough  preparation 
of  the  soil.  In  England,  where  this  crop  is  held  in 
such  general  estimation,  the  land  is  plowed  in  the 
fall  and  two  or  three  times  in  the  spring,  with  nu¬ 
merous  harrowings,  rollings,  &c.,  until  the  soil  is  as 
mellow  as  an  ash  heap.  Nearly  all  the  manure  of 
the  farm  is  applied  to  the  turnip  crop.  The  result 
is  enormous  crops,  which,  being  consumed  on  the 
land,  add  greatly  to  its  fertility. 

I  believe  we  could  raise  just  as  good  crops  of  ruta 
bagas  and  white  turnips  in  this  country  if  we  gave 
them  as  good  culture.  Turn  up  the  moist  soil  im¬ 
mediately  before  sowing.  Drill  in  the  seed  in  rows 
2$  feet  apart,  and  when  the  plants  are  in  the  rough 
leaf,  thin  out  to  12  inches  apart ;  and  if  the  soil  is 
rich  we  map  expect  a  good  crop.  To  sow  ruta  bagas 
broadcast,  and  neglect  to  hoe  them,  is  a  waste  of 
seed  and  labor.  The  common  white  turnip  may 
sometimes  give  a  fair  crop  with  such  treatment,  but 
it  would  be  better  to  sow  in  drills  and  hoe  them. 

I  have  tried  several  new  kinds  of  peas  this  season, 
but  find  none  of  them  for  early  peas  better  than 
Daniel  O’Rourke.  The  Washington,  which  I  have 
grown  for  the  first  time  this  year,  is  decidedly  a 
poor  variety — not  even  as  good  as  the  old  fashioned 
Early  Kent.  It  is  dry  and  hard,  and  decidedly  de¬ 
ficient  in  sweetness  and  flavor.  It  is  little  better 
than  the  Tom  Thumb. 

I  have  one  crop  that  I  feel  proud  of :  some  Early 
June  and  Six  Weeks  potatoes.  The  ground  is  very 
warm  and  light,  and  I  planted  in  good  season,  and 
manured  them  in  the  rows  at  the  rate  of  400  pounds 
to  the  acre,  with  Baugh’s  raw-bone  superphosphate. 
Better  potatoes  I  never  saw.  Of  all  the  manures  I 
have  used  the  present  season,  this  raw-bone  super¬ 
phosphate,  so  fai,  has  done  the  most  good.  For 
garden  vegetables  it  is  certainly  an  excellent  ma- 
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COM  AFTER  TUMIP& 


FARM  WORK  FOR  JULY. 


There  is  a  very  general  impression  that  corn 
will  not  succeed  on  land  where  turnips  have  been 
raised  the  previous  year.  Every  now  and  then  the 
subject  is  discussed  in  our  agricultural  papers,  and 
the  facts  elicited  are  of  tire  most  contradictory  char¬ 
acter.  Some  say  that  the  turnips  “  poison  the  land,” 
while  others  assert  that  they  are  not  injurious.  One 
■of  our  leading  agricultural  journals  says : 

We  have  seen  the  experiment  of  cultivating  corn 
after  turnips  tried  again  and  again  without  success, 
and  have  never  known  an  intelligent  farmer  who 
under  any  circumstance  would  incur  the  risk  of 
losing  his  seed,  labor  and  manure,  by  attempting  to 
make  a  decent  crop  of  corn  upon  land  which  had 
yielded  a  crop  of  ruta  baga  turnips  the  previous 
year. 

“  For  the  smaller  grains,  and  especially  wheat,  the 
turnip  crop  is  a  good  preparation,  but  whether  the 
land  is  poisoned  or  not,  some  how  or  other  the  Indian 
corn  does  not  find  in  such  soil  the  pabulum  which 
will  make  it  grow.” 

That  turnips  are  a  good  crop  to  preceed  wheat 
and  barley,  especially  if  they  are  consumed  on  the 
land,  as  in  England,  is  a  well-known  fact.  There  is 
no  erop  so  good  for  this  purpose.  We  have  seen  a 
field  that  was  part  potatoes  and  part  turnips,  and 
the  crop  of  barley  the  next  year  showed  the  exact 
row  where  the  potatoes"  ended,  from  the  increased 
luxuriance  on  the  turnip  land. 

Where  turnips  are  consumed  on  the  land,  or  where 
the  manure  made  by  their  consumption  is  returned 
v  to  the  soil,  no  plant  that  we  are  acquainted  with  is 
so  beneficial  as  this  so-called  “  fallow  crop.”  Where 
turnips  are  grown  and  removed  entirely  from  the 
land,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  this  country,  they 
probably  impoverish  the  soil  as  much  as  any  other 
of  our  commonly  cultivated  crops. 

The  reason  why  turnips  have  proved  so  beneficial 
to  English  agriculture  is  mainly  owing  to  the  fact 
that  they  take  up  from  the  soil  a  large  quantity  of 
organic  and  inorganic  “  plant-food,”  and  which  is  re¬ 
turned  to  the  land  directly  or  indii*ectly  in  the  form 
of  manure;  but  if  the  turnips  were  sold  off  the 
farm,  this  large  quantity  of  “  plant-food  ”  would  be 
lost  to  the  soil,  and  the  turnip,  instead  of  being  a 
renovating  crop,  would  prove  an  exhaustive  one. 
That  turnips  “  poison  the  land  ”  there  is  no  sort  of 
evidence.  That  corn  will  not  do  as  well  after  them 
as  the  smaller  grains  is  quite  possible.  We  are  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  corn  requires  more  carbonaceous 
matter  in  the  soil  than  wheat  and  barley,  and  it  is 
well  known  that  turnips  take  more  carbonaceous 
matter  from  the  soil  than  any  other  crop  we  culti¬ 
vate.  If  it  is  a  fact  that  corn  will  not  do  as  well  as 
wheat  and  barley  after  turnips  this  may  be  the  rea¬ 
son.  But  is  it  a  fact  ? 

Clover,  as  well  as  the  grasses,  intended  for  hay, 
should  be  mowed  when  in  blossom. 


Continue  to  cultivate  well,  till  arrested  by  the 
labors  of  haying  and  harvesting.  Continue  the  war 
against  weeds ;  “  a  stitch  in  time  will  save  ”  thou¬ 
sands.  See  work  for  last  month. 

Haying. — The  best  time  to  cut  hay  is  at  the  tran¬ 
sition  from  flower  to  seed.  The  precise  point,  of 
course,  can  not  be  generally  attained  in  ordinary 
practice,  where  many  days  are  required  for  securing 
a  crop,  but  the  nearer  we  come  to  it  the  better.  The 
expedition  accomplished  by  means  of  mowing  ma¬ 
chines,  horse  rakes  and  horse  forks  have,  however, 
greatly  facilitated  this  object.  Cutting  grass  early 
produces  more  readily  a  good  after-growth.  If  done 
too  soon,  it  will  lack  substance  ;  if  too  late,  it  will 
be  hard  and  woody.  Celerity  of  operations  depends- 
much  on  good  management,  and  on  having  every 
thing  in  full  readiness.  The  omission  of  soma 
requisite  will  delay  the  whole,  and  a  day’s  delay,  by 
throwing  the  mass  of  the  work  into  a  rain  storm,, 
may  result  in  heavy  loss. 

Stacking  in  the  open  field  can  not  be  recom¬ 
mended.  Ample  barns  should  always  be  provided. 
Yet  temporary  necessity  may  often  require  stacking. 
When  resorted  to,  it  should  he  done  well ;  the  stacks 
built  even  and  with  symmetrical  form;  the-  hay 
should  be  pitched  on  from  different  sides  to  preserve 
upright  and  even  settling ;  for  when  a  stack  settles- 
to  one  side,  it  necessarily  exposes  the  upper  side  to 
rain,  and  often  to  the  loss  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
stack.  Good  stackers  repeatedly  and  regularly  pass- 
around  the  structure,  and  place  the  hay  in  uniform 
forkfuls  in  regular  and  circular  layers.  The  center 
is  always  rounded  the  highest.  In  a  well  built  staGk 
the  fibres  at  the  outside  falling  downward  prevent 
any  rains  from  passing  in  but  a  few  inches ;  one  laid 
up  badly  may  allow  the  water  to  enter  a  foot  or 
more.  The  sprinkling  of  a  peck  to  a  half  bushel  of 
salt  through  each  tun  of  hay  assists  in  preserving  it, 
and  renders  it  more  palatable. 

In  selecting  the  best  mowing  machine,  it  is  very 
important  to  procure  one  not  liable  to  breakages; 
for  a  break  may  delay  all  hands,  retard  the  work  be¬ 
fore  approaching  rains,  and  occasion  a  loss  ten  times 
as  great  as  the  mere  cost  of  repairs.  The  best  ma¬ 
chines  effect  a  great  saving,  and  will  eut  regularly 
from  eight  to  twelve  acres  per  day — or  in  good  grass 
from  sixteen  to  twenty-five  tuns  daily. 

Where  every  facility  is  provided  in  connection 
with  the  best  modern  machinery  for  hay  making, 
including  horse  rakes  and  horse  forks,  hay  can  be 
manufactured  for  fifty  cents-  a  tun  —  with  bad  or 
imperfect  management  it  may  amount  to  $2.00  or 
$3.00  per  tun. 

Hay  Caps. — In  regions  of  the  country  liable  to 
sudden  storms,  and  in  proximity  to  cities  where  hay 
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commands  a  high  price,  hay  caps  are  important  and 
valuable,  frequently  saving  much  labor,  and  pre¬ 
serving  the  quality  of  the  hay.  After  a  little  prac¬ 
tice  in  use  they  may  be  applied  in  less  time  than  is 
commonly  required  for  trimming  the  cocks.  The 
following  directions  for  making  them  are  given  by 
H.  F.  French :  “  Take  four  yards  of  yard  wide  cotton 
sheeting  ;  sew  it  together  so  as  to  make  two  yards 
square  ;  hem  the  rough  edges ;  turn  up  each  corner 
two  or  three  inches,  and  sew  it  strongly ;  tie  in  a 
short  strong  twine  to  form  a  loop,  and  you  have  a 
hay  cap  ready  for  use.  Four  sharp  wooden  pins,  of 
hard  wood,  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  eighteen 
inches  long,  to  be  thrust  upwards  through  the  loops 
into  the  hay  at  the  bottom  of  the  cock,  completes 
the  preparation.” 

Wheat. — Cut  this  as  nearly  as  practicable  about 
one  week  before  it  is  dead  ripe.  Careful  experi¬ 
ments  show  that  the  grain  is  heaviest  and  makes 
the  best  flour  while  a  portion,  say  about  one-third, 
of  the  chaff  is  yet  green,  or  with  green  streaks  run¬ 
ning  through  it,  and  the  straw  is  brighter  and 
richer.  The  same  crop  will  of  course  vary  some,  and 
the  time  can  not  always  be  controled  to  a  day,  but 
the  above  rule  should  be  aimed  at.  It  is  always 
worth  paying  something  for  insurance,  and  the  extra 
labor  required  for  putting  up  good,  well-capped 
shocks,  in  which  the  grain  may  stand  until  thoroughly 
dry,  is  a  very  profitable  premium  to  pay.  Seven 
sheaves  form  a  good  size.  The  caps  should  be 
bound  very  tightly  near  the  buts,  and  the  straw 
broken  down  all  round  before  placing  it.  Practice 
sviH  enable  a  hand  to  shock  very  rapidly.  Hay  caps, 
made  of  cotton,  form  an  excellent  covering  for 
wheat,  when  they  can  be  had. 

Timothy  Seed. — Select  the  best  portions  of 
timothy  meadows  for  seed,  pulling  out  any  weeds  or 
foul  stuff  which  may  be  found  in  it. 

Sow  Buckwheat  during  the  present  month.  The 
ground  should  have  been  previously  well  prepared 
for  it,  and  rendered  clean  and  mellow.  The  failure 
of  this  crop  is  often  owing  to  the  imperfect  manner 
in  which  it  is  put  in. 

Cutting  Timber. — The  best  season  for  cutting 
timber  has  caused  much  discussion  ;  but  full  experi¬ 
ments  have  shown  that  it  always  lasts  longest  when 
most  rapidly  seasoned ;  this  is  more  especially  the 
case  with  all  the  soft  and  less  durable  kinds  of  tim¬ 
ber.  Basswood  rails  cut  and  split  at  midsummer, 
with  the  bark  immediately  peeled  from  the  wood, 
will  dry  rapidly,  and  become  durable  and  hard,  like 
horn ;  cut  in  winter  or  spring,  it  dries  very  slowly, 
generally  becomes  sap-rotten,  and  is  of  little  value. 

Orchards. — These,  if  young,  should  be  kept  well 
cultivated  throughout  summer,  either  in  low,  hoed 
crops,  or  in  mellow  soil  without  crops.  This  treat¬ 


ment  is  most  important  for  peach  trees,  which  will 
grow  at  least  ten  times  as  fast  as  when  their  culti¬ 
vation  is  neglected  ;  apples  three  or  four  times  as 
fast.  Newly  set  cherry  trees  often  die  during  the 
heat  of  midsummer,  which  is  easily  prevented  by  a 
wide  and  thick  mulching  placed  around  them. 
Watering  young  trees,  at  this  time,  usually  does 
more  harm  than  good,  by  merely  crusting  the  sur¬ 
face  without  moistening  the  roots,  and  at  best  afford¬ 
ing  but  an  irregular  and  temporary  supply.  If  the 
surface  of  the  soil  is  kept  mellow,  it  will  preserve 
moisture  enough  in  the  earth,  and  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  tree  will  render  watering  unnecessary.  The 
black-knot,  which  so  often  disfigures  and  destroys 
plum  trees,  may  be  kept  off  by  watching  and  con¬ 
stantly  cutting  it  away  on  its  first  appearance. 

Weeds. — The  busy  labors  of  the  month  are  apt 
to  cause  a  neglect  of  weeds  ;  and  farmers  who  have 
kept  their  hoed  crops  clean  until  now,  frequently 
neglect  them,  and  they  become  foul.  One  of  the 
most  economical  of  all  expenditures  would  be  that 
of  a  little  more  labor  in  destroying  these  weeds,  so 
that  they  may  not  seed  the  whole  land  for  another 
year. — Tucker's  Annual  Register. 


THE  ONION  MAGGOT, 

Many  parts  of  the  world  have  been,  and  are  yet, 
visited  by  this  plague.  On  sandy  land  in  Canada  it  was 
for  some  years  impossible  to  raise  a  crop  of  onions  from 
seed,  and  the  consequence  was  that  we  were  driven 
to  import  our  supplies,  and  trust  to  the  potato  and 
top  varieties.  A  lady  who  had  a  green-house  and 
raised  a  large  amount  of  early  salad,  lmd  at  one 
time  a  quantity  of  onion  seed  sown  in  the  green¬ 
house  early  in  the  winter.  After  selecting  such  as 
were  wanted  for  the  house  during  the  cold  season, 
there  was  still  left  in  the  spring  a  large  bed  contain¬ 
ing  some  thousands  of  plants.  These  were  trans¬ 
planted  into  the  garden,  and  produced  an  abundant 
crop  of  fine  bulb,  far  finer  than  any  which  had  been 
previously  raised  from  seed  in  the  same  place.  They 
were  also  entirely  free  from  the  maggot,  although 
beds  of  onions  raised  from  seed  adjoining  the  trans¬ 
planted  ones  were  completely  swept  off  by  the  pest. 
The  fact  was  taken  advantage  of  in  subsequent 
years,  and  an  abundant  supply  of  the  finest  onions 
was  the  result. 

It  would  appear  from  this  that  the  maggot  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  fly  can  not  exist  on  or  injure  the  plant 
when  it  has  attained  a  certain  stage  of  maturity. 
Subsequent  experiments  confirmed  this  view  of  the 
case. 

Every  one  whose  land  is  subject  to  the  onidn 
maggot,  and  who  may  try  this  plan,  should  raise  the 
onion  plants  from  seed  sown  under  glass  very  early. 
J  The  soil  in  which  the  seed  is  sowm  should  be  coarse 
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sand,  with  a  portion  of  well-rotted  manure  mixed 
through  it.  The  young  plants  may  then  be  re¬ 
moved  without  injuring  the  roots.  In  transplanting 
take  care  not  to  set  too  deep,  and  also  take  care  that 
the  roots  go  straight  down  into  the  earth,  as  they 
naturally  would  if  sown  where  they  are  intended  to 
stand. 

The  above  method  secures  a  good  and  early  crop, 
saves  all  the  trouble  and  pain  of  hand-weeding, 
which  any  one  who  has  done  much  of  will  fully 
value.  A  deep  cut  with  a  spade  and  filled  with 
liquid  manure,  ensures  the  size  and  growth  of  the 
crop.  A  Canadian. 

TRANSPLANTING  SWEDISH  TURNIPS  OR  RUTA  BAGAS. 

Few  persons  are  aware  of  the  advantages  attend¬ 
ing  the  transplantation  of  Swedish  turnips,  and 
fewer  still  know  how  to  do  it.  William  Cobbett 
was  the  person  who  first  pointed  out  the  advantages 
of  the  plan  to  the  English  farmer.  For  many  years 
at  Botley,  in  Hampshire,  England,  he  raised  the 
most  enormous  crops.  His  mode  of  procedure,  and 
in  which  many  followed  him,  was  this : 

The  turnip  seed  was  sown  very  early  in  the  sea¬ 
son,  in  seed-beds  composed  of  so  loose  and  friable  a 
soil  (mostly,  indeed,  coarse  sand  and  well-rotted  ma¬ 
nure  thoroughly  mixed),  as  to  ensure  the  extraction 
of  the  plants  when  required  without  too  much  in¬ 
juring  the  root  fibres.  During  the  time  the  plants 
were  growing  he  was  assiduously  cultivating  the 
soil  in  which  they  were  finally  to  stand,  and  bring¬ 
ing  it  to  the  finest  possible  tilth.  As  soon  as  the 
plants  were  sufficiently  matured,  they  were  removed 
after  a  good  watering  from  the  seed-bed,  taking  care 
to  lighten  the  earth  with  a  trowel  or  other  instru¬ 
ment  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  injury  to  the 
fibres.  The  finest  plants  are  of  course  first  selected. 
After  extracting,  the  plants  remain  for  some  hours 
in  a  mixture  of  soft  mud  and  plaster.  They  are 
then  taken  to  the  field,  no  time  being  allowed  for 
wilting  and  withering.  The  plow  is  set  to  work, 
and  as  fast  as  a  furrow  is  thrown  out  the  plants  are 
laid  along  the  surface  of  it,  being  dropped  very 
rapidly.  The  roots  are  covered  by  the  next  furrow, 
and  the  planter  follows  to  see  that  each  plant  is  duly 
set — not  too  deep,  but  just  up  to  the  heart,  and  well 
pressed  down  with  the  foot.  As  soon  as  this  is  done, 
more-  furrows  are  plowed,  and  more  turnips  planted, 
and  so  on  throughout  the  field.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  planting  and  plowing  should  go 
on  together.  If  only  plowed  the  day  before,  the 
chances  are  greatly  against  success;  but  if  the 
planting  and  plowing  progress  together,  success  is 
all  but  certain. 

The  writer  of  this  article  has  seen  Cobbett’s  field 
at  Botley,  and  the  growth  exceeded  belief. 


The  advantages  are  as  follows :  You  get  your  fal¬ 
lows  better  cleaned,  as  during  all  the  time  the  seed 
beds  are  growing  you  are  cultivating  the  soil  in 
which  the  plants  are  finally  to  stand ;  you  are  en¬ 
abled  to  sow  the  plants  so  early  as  to  be  free  from 
the  fly,  or  you  can  protect  them  from  the  fly  in  the 
seed-beds  by  many  well-known  means ;  you  save 
hoeing  and  thinning  out,  and  you  get  a  far  larger 
yield  per  acre. 

To  prepare  the  plants,  after  withdrawing  them 
carefully  from  the  seed- bed,  lay  them  along  a  trench, 
root  downwards,  fill  the  trench  with  a  mixture  of 
soft  mud1  made  with  rich  soil  and  some  plaster,  so 
that  each  root  carries  with  it  to  the  field  a  separate 
coating  of  the  mixture.  This  may  be  done  the 
evening  before  planting.  It  ensures  them  against 
wilting  too  much  before  the  new  growth  commences. 

Those  who  want  to  ensure  the  growth  of  cabbage 
plants  will  adopt  the  same  plan  of  claying  or  mud- 
ding  the  roots,  and  taking  care  that  they  are  grown 
in  seed-beds  of  sand  and  well-rotted  manure.  * 


GAS  -  LIME,  &c. 

Eds.  Genesee  Farmer  :  I  have  purchased  a  small 
farm,  mostly  within  the  corporation  of  Canandaigua, 
which  is  inclined  to  clay,  but  not  heavy  clay.  I  de¬ 
sire  to  improve  it,  and  therefore  ask  your  opinion  as 
to  the  value  of  lime  which  has  been  used  at  the  gas 
works,  which  are  within  one-half  mile  of  me.  One 
of  the  workmen  told  me  it  was  used  in  tubs  to  pass 
the  gas  through  to  make  it  “  swell  better.”  I  am 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  process,  and  should  like  to 
know  how  much  it  is  lessened  in  value  for  land  by 
that  process.  They  offer  it  to  me  at  $1.00  a  wagon 
box  full.  If  not  materially  injured,  I  have  thought 
it  might  j>e  an  object  to  get  it.  Will  you  do  me  the 
favor  to  give  me  your  opinion,  at  your  convenience  ? 
Would  lime  be  profitable  for  summer-fallow,  cr 
summer  crops,  or  grass? — W.  H.  Lamport,  Canan¬ 
daigua,  N.  Y. 

Those  who  have  used  gas-lime  as  a  manure  differ 
greatly  in  regard  to  its  value.  Some  have  found  it 
quite  beneficial,  while  others  say  it  injured  the 
crops.  There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  matter 
abstracted  from  the  gas  will  injure  plants  if  applied 
directly  to  them  jm  large  quantities.  If  applied  to  a 
summer-fallow  at  this  time,  and  well  incorporated 
with  the  soil,  it  is  not  probable  that  it  will  injure 
the  wheat,  and  the  lime  will  undoubtedly  do  good. 

Lime,  if  you  can  obtain  it  at  a  reasonable  rate,  is 
one  of  the  best  and  most  permanent  manures,  and 
can  be  profitably  applied  to  a  summer-fallow  for 
wheat.  Use  at  least  from  80  to  100  bushels  per 
acre.  Small  doses  seldom  do  much  good.  A  con¬ 
venient  way  to  apply  it  is  to  put  the  lime  in  rows 
two  rods  apart,  and  put  one  bushel  in  heaps  one 
rod  apart  in  the  rows.  This  will  give  you  eighty 
bushels  per  acre.  After  it  is  slaked,  spread  it  evenly 
over  the  surface  with  a  shovel  and  harrow  or  culti¬ 
vate  it  in. 
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BUTTER-MAKING, 

WRITTEN  FOB  THE  GENESEE  FARMER  BY  A,  F.  H,,  E.  AURORA,  If.  T. 

To  make  good  butter  care' should  be  taken  that  the 
cows  are  healthy  and  have  access  to  pure  water  and 
good  sweet  pasture  and  are  freely  supplied  with  salt. 
The  shelter  of  shade  trees  is  also  beneficial.  The 
same  eow  should  be  milked  by  the  same-  person  at 
about  the  same  time  each  day,,  and  should  be  treated 
gently  and  milked  quickly,  without  stopping  after 
the  milking  has  commenced.  It  is  important  that 
the  cows  should  be  milked  at  the  same  hour  at 
evening  as  they  are  in  the  morning. 

After  being  drawn  from  the  cow,  the  milk  should 
be  immediately  taken  to  the  milk-room  and  strained. 
The  milk-room  should  he  airy,  cool  and  clean ;  and 
should  be  so  constructed  that  a  current  of  air  can 
not  strike  directly  upon  the  milk,  or  the  butter  will 
be  liable  to  be  full  of  white  specks.  The  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  milk-room  should  he  kept,  summer  and 
winter,  as  near  58°  as  possible.  It  should  not  be 
near  any  hog-pen,  sink-hole,  or  anything  which 
renders  the  atmosphere  impure.  Every  impurity  of 
this  kind  is  readily  communicated  to  the  cream,  and 
consequently  affects  the  butter.  Every  vessel  used 
for  holding  the  milk,  cream  or  butter,  should  he  kept 
clean  and  free  from  acidity.  It  is  contended  by 
some  that  it  is  best  to  chum  the  milk,  hut  it  is  prac¬ 
ticed  very  little  in  this  country.  Tin  pans  are  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  best  vessels  in  which  to  set  the 
milk,  and  should  not  be  filled  more  than  two-tliirds 
full.  The  milk  should  stand  just  long  enough  for 
all  the  cream  to  rise,  which  should  not  exceed  sixty 
Fours  at  any  season  of  the  year.  Perhaps  a  finer 
.quality  of  butter  may  he  produced  by  skimming  the 
cream  off  and  churning  it  while  sweet ;  hut  it  is  a 
wasteful  practice,  as  the  cream  does  not  all  rise 
until  the  milk  begins  to  thicken.  After  being 
skimmed,  the  cream  should  be  placed  in  tin  or  glazed 
earthen  vessels  and  covered  with  a  eoarse  cloth, 
‘jerhich  will  keep  out  insects  but  not  exclude  the  air. 
At  every  addition  of  cream  the  whole  should  be 
thoroughly  mixed.  In  small  dairies,  where  churn¬ 
ing  is  not  done  every  day,  it  has  been  found  benefi¬ 
cial  to  throw  a  small  liandfull  of  salt  into  the  cream 
pot  with  the  first  skimming,  which  keeps  it  from 
becoming  so  sour  as  to  be  injured,  I  repeat,  that 
when  churning  is  not  performed  every  day,  it  is  of 
great  importance  that  the  cream  which  is  newly 
taken  off  be  mixed  with  that  already  in  the  vessel  ; 
otherwise,  each  skimming  will  remain  in  a  layer  by 
itself,  and  at  the  bottom  will  become  very  sour. 

It  is  of  little  importance  what  kind  of  churn  is 
used,  provided  all  the  cream  is  continuously  and 
uniformly  agitated.  In  large  dairies  some  kind  of 
power  may  be  economically  used  in  churning.  The 
cream  should  be  brought  to  about  60°  or  62®  F.,  and 


churned  moderately  at  first,  as  churning  may  be 
performed  with  so  much  rapidity  as  to  injure  the 
butter.  When  the  butter  is  sufficiently  gathered  by 
churning,  it  should  be  transferred  to  a  wooden  bowl 
with  a  wooden  ladle.  In  large  dairies  the  butter  is 
partially  worked  with  a  machine  ;  in  small  dairies 
the  wooden  ladle  is  generally  used.  The  question 
whether  cold  water  should  be  used  is  unsettled.  If 
the  temperature  of  the  dairy-room  is  cool  enough, 
the  buttermilk  may  be  worked  out  in  warm  weather 
without  the  aid  of  cold  water;  if  not,  cold  water 
may  be  advantageously  used ;  but  at  all  events  the 
buttermilk  should  he  completely  expressed,  as  the 
smallest  quantity  will  effect  the  quality  of  the  but¬ 
ter  and  render  it  rancid.  In  some  dairies  the  prac¬ 
tice  is  to  finish  the  working  process  at  once ;  in 
others  the  buttermilk  is  worked  out,  and  the  salt 
partially  worked  in,  and  it  is  then  set  away  until  the 
next  day,  when,  the  operation  is  completed;  and 
still  others  work  out  the  buttermilk  and  wait  until 
the  next  day  before  adding  the  salt — and  some  even 
give  it  a  third  working  before  it  is  packed.  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  deemed  injurious  to-  work  butter  any  more 
after  being  salted,  than  just  enough  to  thoroughly 
mix  the  salt  with  the  butter.  Experience  and  prac¬ 
tice  alone  will  enable  the  operator  to  work,  the  butter 
skilfully  and  get  out  all  the  buttermilk  and  thorough¬ 
ly  mix  the  salt  without  rendering  it  salvy.  The 
best  of  salt  should  be  used-,  Liverpool  dairy  salt 
is  used  by  many,  but  it  is  thought  by  some  that 
coarse  solar  salt  made  fine  is  preferable.  The 
quantity  must  be  determined  by  the  taste  ;  but  as  a 
general  rule  about  one  ounce  of  salt  to  a  pound  of 
butter  may  be  considered  the  proper  proportion.  If 
salt  is  put  into  the  cream,  as  above  directed,  less 
salt  will  he  required  in  the  batter. 

Butter  laid  down  should  he  packed  firmly  and 
covered  over  the  top  with  half  an  inch  of  salt. 
Brine  sufficient  to  wet  the  salt  should  be  added. 
Some  dissolve  a  little  saltpeter  in  the  brine  put  on 
the  top  of  the  firkin.  For  neighborhood  or  family 
use,  stone  jars  are  undoubtedly  preferable  to  any 
other  vessel  for  keeping  butter ;  hut  for  shipping  it 
should  he  packed  in  oak  firkins.  Pine  and  cedar 
communicate  an  unpleasant  flavor  to  the  butter,  and 
should  never  be  used.  It  should  be  kept  in  a  cool 
place.  Rancid  butter  may  be  improved  by  working 
it  in  sweet  milk ;  and  it  is  said  that  working  it  in 
water,  to  which  twelve  or  fifteen  drops  of  chloride 
of  lime  to  a  pound  of  butter  has  been  added,  will 
greatly  improve  it. 

Sex  op  Eggs —It  is  stated  that  the  sex  of  eggs 
may  be  determined,  so  that  a  person  may  raise  a 
brood  of  the  sex  he  wishes.  If  males  are  wanted,  the 
longest  eggs  should  be  used ;  if  females,  those  most 
round  should  be  chosen. 
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POULTRY  HINTS  FOR  JULY, 

WHITTEN  FOB  TEE  GENESEE  FAEMEE  EY  a  N.  BEMENT. 

It  is  sound  philosophy  which  places  the  useful 
before  the  beautiful.  Let  a  poultry  establishment  be 
well  attended  to — once  become  an  object  of  pleasure 
and  pride  to  the  proprietor — and  the  various  tribes 
of  poultry  will  not  long  remain  forgotten  or  uncared 
for.  Fowls  are  most  valuable  to  the  farmer,  and  in¬ 
dispensable  to  the  country  resident.  Poultry  and 
eggs  form  no  inconsiderable  articles  for  the  culinary 
department  and  the  table.  The  varieties  of  the 
common  barnyard  fowl  are  very  numerous,  and  are 
distinguished  from  one  another  by  their  size,  color 
and  fecundity. 

A  young  hen,  it  is  calculated,  will  lay  the  first 
year  about  ISO  to  170  eggs ;  the  second  120  to  140 — 
diminishing  as  she  grows  older ;  and  she  should 

go  to  pot”  after  the  fourth  year. 

Great  improvement  lias  already  taken  place  in  the 
size  and  quality  of  meat  of  our  common  fowls  of 
the  barnyard  by  crossing  them  with  some  of  the  new 
breeds,  and  more  will  take  place.  The  improve¬ 
ment  in  quality  and  quantity  of  poultry  realized 
within  the  last  eighteen  or  twenty  years  must  carry 
the  value  of  our  poultry  at  the  present  time  beyond 
twenty-five  millions.  Yet  the  estimate  we  make, 
large  as  it  may  seem  to  the  uninitiated,  represents 
but  a  small  part  of  their  annual  value.  Nothing 
else  that  breathes  in  the  service  of  man  has  such 
power  of  multiplication  or  productiveness  as  fowls. 
As  evidence  of  which  we  will  mention  a  case  that 
occurred  in  California  a  few  years  ago,  where  every 
thing  is  conducted  on  a  large  scale. 

A  farmer  commenced  in  the  month  of  January 
with  ninety  hens,  and  in  less  than  seven  months  the 
stock  had  increased  to  over  fifteen  hundred  hens  and 
chickens,  besides  about  three  hundred  that  had  been 
sold !  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  there  was 
no  lack  of  proper  care,  which  is  always  needed  to 
insure  success. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  in  fowls,  and  while  some 
are  hardy  and  profitable,  others  are  weakly,  and 
scarcely  pay  their  way  under  the  most  favorable  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  the  best  management  possible  to 
bestow.  It  is  always  a  judicious  plan  for  the  farmer 
•to  keep  a  few  fowls  of  some  kind  upon  his  premises, 
as  there  is  generally  enough  waste  matter  to  feed 
them,  and  besides  they  are  serviceable  in  protecting 
in  a  measure,  the  crops,  by  destroying  the  numerous 
insect  depredators,  which  in  the  spring  and  summer 
months  prey  so  voratiously  on  the  youthful  and 
more  tender  plants. 

Most  of  the  hens  have  hatched  and  reared  their 
early  broods  and  commenced  laying  for  a  second 
clutch ;  and  now  is  the  time  to  secure  eggs  for  future 
use — but  then  great  care  should  be  taken  to  have 


them  perfectly  fresh.  They  should  be  collected 
daily  and  placed  in  a  dry,  cool  place.  If  the  eggs 
have  been  sit  on  even  twenty-four  hours,  they  should 
be  rejected  for  keeping,  but  they  are  nowise  injured 
for  immediate  use. 

Preservation  of  Eggs. — The  ancients  had  very  im¬ 
perfect  notions  of  preserving  eggs  fresh  if  they 
knew  no  other  method  than  what  the  elder  Pliny 
says :  “  The  best  way  to  keep  eggs  is  in  bran-meale. 
or  fioure,  and  during  winter  in  cliaffe ;  but  for  sum¬ 
mer  time,  in  branne.”  This  would  no  doubt  preserve 
them  longer  than  if  they  were  left  entirely  uncovered 
but  it  could  not  be  depended  upon,  as  we  shall  present 
ly  see,  no  more  than  the  similar  advice  of  Columella, 
who  says :  “  The  manner  to  keep  eggs  a  long  tyme 
is  in  the  winter  in  straw,  and  in  summer  in  branne 
or  meale.” 

Old  Gervase  Markham  says:  "Because  eggs  of 
themselves  are  a  singular  profit,  you  shall  under¬ 
stand  that  the  best  way  to  preserve  or  keepe  them 
long  is,  as  some  tliinke,  to  lay  them  in  straw  and 
cover  them  close ;  but  that  is  too  cold,  and  besides 
will  make  them  musty.  Others  lay  them  in  branne, 
but  that  is  too  hot.  The  best  way  to  keepe  them 
most  sweet,  most  sound,  and  most  full,  is  only  to 
keepe  them  in  a  heape  of  old  malt,  close  and  well 
covered  all  over.” 

Nothing  was  known  scientifically  on  the  subject 
of  preserving  eggs  till  M.  Reaumur  was  led  to  take 
it  up.  Eggs,  after  being  laid,  it  was  shown,  lose 
daily  by  transpiration  a  portion  of  the  matter  which 
they  contain,  notwithstanding  the  compact  texture 
of  their  shell,  and  of  the  close  tissue  of  the  flexible 
membranes  lining  the  shell  and  enveloping  the 
white.  When  an  egg  is  fresh  it  is  proverbially  full, 
without  any  vacancy ;  and  this  is  matter  of  common 
observation,  whether  it  be  broken  raw,  or  when  it  is 
either  soft  or  hard  boiled.  But  in  all  stale  eggs,  on 
the  contrary,  there  is  uniformly  more  or  less  vacancy 
in  proportion  to  the  loss  they  have  sustained  by 
transpiration;  and  hence,  in  order  to  judge  of  the 
freshness  of  an  egg,  it  is  usual  to  hold  it  up  to  the 
light,  when  the  transluceney  of  the  shell  makes  it 
appear  whether  or  not  there  be  any  vacancy  in  the 
upper  portion,  as  well  as  whether  the  yolk  and 
white  are  mingled  and  turbid,  or  muddy,  by  the 
rotting  and  bursting  of  their  enveloping  mem¬ 
branes. 

The  transpiration  of  eggs,  besides,  is  proportional 
to  the  temperature  in  which  they  may  be  placed — 
cold  retarding  and  heat  promoting  the  process  ;  and 
hence,  by  keeping  fresh  laid  eggs  in  a  cool  cellar,  or, 
better  still,  in  an  ice-house,  they  will  transpire  less, 
and  be  preserved  for  a  longer  period  sound  than  if 
they  are  kept  in  a  warm  place  or  exposed  to  the 
sun’s  light,  which  has  also  a  great  effect  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  exhalation  of  moisture.  As  therefore- 
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fermentation  and  putridity  can  only  take  place  by 
communication  with  the  air  of  a  moderate  tempera¬ 
ture,  some  means  must  be  devised  to  exclude  such 
connection  by  closing  the  pores  of  the  shell. 

The  first  material  used  by  M.  Reaumur  was  spirit 
of  Avine  varnish,  made  with  lac,  and  he  says  that  “  it 
was  impossible  to  distinguish  the  varnished  eggs, 
which  had  been  kept  for  a  year,  from  those  newly 
laid.” 

It  is  an  indispensable  condition  of  the  material 
used  for  stopping  the  pores  of  the  shell  of  the  egg 
that  it  should  not  be  capable  of  being  dissolved  by 
the  moisture  transpired  from  the  interior,  and  the 
varnish  fulfil  this  condition ;  but  unfortunately, 
though  varnish  is  not  very  expensive,  it  is  not  com¬ 
mon  in  country  places  where  eggs  are  most  abun¬ 
dantly  produced,  while  many  people,  besides,  are  not 
easily  brought  to  make  use  of  anything  to  which 
they  have  not  been  accustomed. 

In  order  to  get  over  this  difficulty,  M.  Reaumur 
was  led  to  try  other  substances,  and  soon  found  that 
another  material,  very  cheap  and  everywhere  to  be 
had,  would  very  well  supply  the  place  of  varnish. 
This  material  was  fat  or  grease — such  as  suet,  lard 
or  dripping ;  but  the  best  of  these  was  proved  to  be 
a  mixture  of  mutton  or  beef  suet,  melted  together 
over  a  slow  fire  and  strained  through  a  linen  cloth 
into  an  earthen  pan.  When  thoroughly  melted,  an 
egg  was  dipped  into  it,  and  immediately  taken  out 
again,  when  it  was  in  a  fit  state  to  be  kept  twelve 
months  or  more.  Five  pounds  of  this  melted  fat 
might  prepare  all  the  eggs  produced  in  a  neighbor¬ 
hood  iu  one  season. 

The  chief  advantage  in  the  use  of  this  fat,  rather 
than  varnish,  is,  that  the  eggs  rubbed  over  will  boil 
as  quickly  as  if  nothing  had  been  done  to  them — 
the  fat  melting  off  as  soon  as  they  touch  the  hot 
water ;  whereas  the  varnish,  not  being  soluble  even 
in  hot  water,  only  becomes  moistened  by  it,  and  still 
hanging  about  the  egg  prevents  the  transpiration  of 
the  juices  necessary  to  bring  the  egg  into  that  state 
in  which  it  is  to  be  eaten.  When  the  egg,  on  the 
other  hand,  which  has  been  preserved  by  the  fat,  is 
taken  out  of  the  water,  there  remains  very  little  fat¬ 
ness  upon  it,  and  what  does  is  easily  wiped  off  upon 
a  napkin. 

The  method  of  preserving  eggs  by  means  of  fat  is 
greatly  preferable  to  that  of  varnish,  when  they  are 
intended  for  putting  under  a  hen  to  be  hatched  ;  for 
the  fat  easily  melts  away  by  the  heat,  while  the 
varnish  remains  and  impedes  the  hatching. 

The  transpiration  of  matter  from  the  egg  was 
proved  to  be  as  effectually  stopped  ‘by  the  thinnest 
layer  of  fat  as  by  a  thick  coating,  so  that  no  sensible 
vestige  need  be  left  on  the  surface  of  the  shell.  All 
sorts  of  fat,  grease  or  oil,  were  found  well  adapted  to 


preserve  eggs.  M.  Reaumur  used  butter,  hog’s  lard, 
olive  oil,  and  similar  substances,  and  thereby  pre¬ 
served  eggs  for  nine  months  as  fresh  as  the  day  they 
were  laid. 

There  is  another  method  of  preserving  eggs  a  long 
while  fresh  generally  adopted  in  this  country.  It  is 
as  follows :  Take  an  earthen  pot,  or  any  tight  vessel, 
and  put  in  a  layer  of  fine  salt,  then  a  layer  of  eggs, 
small  end  down,  alternately.  This  can  only  act  me¬ 
chanically,  like  bran  or  saw- dust,  so  long  as  the  salt 
continues  dry,  for  in  that  case  the  chlorine,  which  is 
the  antisceptic  of  salt,  is  not  evolved.  When  the 
salt,  however,  becomes  damp,  its  preservative  prin¬ 
ciple  will  be  brought  into  action,  and  may  penetrate 
through  the  pores  of  the  shell. 

A  very  excellent  method  of  preserving  eggs  is  to 
mix  a  bushel  of  quick-lime,  two  pounds  salt,  and 
eight  ounces  of  cream  of  tartar  together,  adding  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  water,  so  that  an  egg  may  be 
plunged  in  to  the  point.  When  a  paste  has  been 
made  of  this  consistence,  the  eggs  are  put  into  it,  and 
may  be  kept  fresh,  it  is  said,  for  two  years. 

The  method  of  preserving  eggs  with  salt  we  have 
tried  repeatedly  with  entire  success-even  after  two 
years  we  have  found  them  sufficiently  preserved  for 
all  culinary  purposes,  the  shells  looking  as  clear  and 
white  as  if  just  laid. 


HOW  TO  RAISE  GEESE. 

Mrs.  S.  Pillsbtjry,  of  Derry,  N.  H.,  furnishes  the 
New  England  Farmer  with  her  mode  of  raising 
geese.  The  old  lady’s  ideas  may  prove  useful  to 
some  of  our  readers : 

“I  recently  found  some  inquiry  in  the  Farmer 
about  raising  geese,  and  as  I  am  an  old  hand  at  it,  I 
thought  I  would  reply.  When  they  commence  lay¬ 
ing,  which  is  usually  in  April  or  May,  a  box  with 
bran  or  cotton  on  the  bottom  should  be  provided,  so 
that  the  eggs  will  not  roll  about.  As  often  as  there 
is  an  egg  laid  in  the  box,  the  rest  of  the  eggs  should 
be  turned  over  carefully.  When  the  goose  is  done 
laying,  and  wants  to  set,  she  will  make  her  nest, 
feather  it,  and  set  on  it;  the  nest  should  then  be 
taken  out  very  carefully,  and  a  nest  made  with  about 
four  quarts  of  horse  manure,  and  some  chaff  on  that ; 
let  it  be  made  large  and  commodious,  and  then  la^ 
the  nest  that  the  goose  made  on  the  other  very  care 
fully,  not  disturbing  the  straw  nor  feathers.  Fill  it 
in  all  around  the  nest,  making  it  about  level,  so  that 
the  goose  can  go  on  and  off  with  ease. 

“  The  goose  sets  four  weeks ;  mind  the  time  cor¬ 
rectly.  Two  or  three  days  previous  to  the  time  of 
hatching,  place  the  eggs  in  a  broad,  deep  thing,  with 
milk-warm  water  enough  to  let  them  swim,  and 
those  that  have  live  goslings  in  them  will  bob  round 
and  swim,  and  those  that  have  not  will  sink  or  re-  * 
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main  still ;  the  gosling  will  break  the  shell  on  the 
end  that  stands  out  of  the  water. 

“  Do  not  put  the  eggs  in  water  after  the  shell  is 
broken,  but  drop  some  water  on  the  gosling’s  bill, 
when  the  gosling  is  hatched  and  in  nest  dry.  Take 
fit  in  the  hand,  and  with  the  thumb  and  finger  press 
the  bill  open  and  drop  in  a  pepper  corn,  and  then 
some  sweet  cream ;  have  ready  some  green  turf ; 
place  it  round  the  nest,  and  sprinkle  on  it  some 
Indian  dough,  where  the  goose  will  pick  and  learn 
her  young.  They  are  a  very  tender  fowl,  and  require 
care  until  their  feathers  are  grown  ;  after  that  they 
need  not  be  feed  if  they  run  in  the  road. 

“  They  can  be  plucked  three  times  the  latter  part 
of  the  summer  months.  Some  think  it  very  wicked 
to  pick  them,  but  they  shed  all  you  pick,  quills  and 
feathers ;  they  can  be  tried,  and  if  they  come  hard, 
wait  a  week  or  two.  Do  not  let  the  young  go  to 
water  too  soon  ;  have  a  short  thing  for  them  to  drink 
out  of.  If  they  should  get  chilled,  take  them  to  the 
fire  and  put  warm  ashes  on  their  back,  and  feed 
them  with  cream  with  a  teaspoon. 

“  Two  geese  are  better  than  three,  and  one  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  two,  as  they  are  apt  to  beat  each  other ;  and 
unless  they  hatch  altogether,  they  will  beat  the 
young.  When  I  kept  geese,  I  fed  them  on  corn 
until  the  grass  grew,  and  not  after  that  until  they 
were  fatted  in  the  fall.” 


HOW  TO  MANAGE  A  FRACTIOUS  HORSE. 

Eds.  Genesee  Farmer  :  Mr.  J.  W.  Brady,  in  the 
April  number  of  the  Farmer,  inquires  how  to  break 
a  road  horse  that  will  not  stand  long  enough  after 
being  “  unhitched  for  a  person  to  get  in.”  (I  suppose 
he  means  hitched  up.)  I  will  not  pretend  to  answer 
his  question  exactly,  for  I  am  not  much  of  a  writer, 
and  not  as  much  acquainted  with  horse  training  as 
I  should  be.  If  Mr.  Brady  has  spoiled  the  horse 
himself,  no  one  can  give  him  advice  how  to  break  it. 
The  horse  is  the  wiser  of  the  two  and  drives  him. 
If  you  have  a  colt  or  horse  to  break  of  a  fault,  you 
must  out  wit  it.  If  a  person  has  not  as  much  wit 
as  a  beast,  he  certainly  can  not  manage  it ;  and  if 
ten  good  advisers  gave  advice,  he  would  not  know 
how  to  carry  it  out. 

I  will  now  tell  what  I  done  this  spring.  I  needed 
another  horse,  and  went  to  a  drover  that  came  from 
Ohio  and  purchased  a  fine-looking  four-year  old  bay 
horse  for  $165,  which  I  thought  very  low  in  these 
times,  but  I  felt  quite  sure  he  had  some  trick. 
When  I  attempted  to  drive  him  single  I  found  it 
out.  He  would  not  drive  past  a  house  or  road  that 
he  had  stopped  at  or  turned  before  without  some 
difficulty,  and  to  ride  him  frMn  the  barn  was  impos¬ 
sible.  Now  I  have  him  broke  both  to  ride  and  drive 
single.  How  I  broke  him  I  can  hardly  tell,  better  J 


than  to  say  I  out-witted  him.  In  the  first  place  I 
broke  him  to  ride,  which  I  did  in  this  way :  I  had 
two  men  with  me ;  one  got  on  him  with  a  good 
raw-hide,  and  the  others  took  long  whips.  Then 
came  the  tug.  I  must  first  describe  the  way  he 
would  act  when-  we  would  try  to  ride  him.  If  he 
was  close  to  a  building  or  a  fence,  he  would  take  to 
that  and  rub  you  off  or  crush  your  leg.  If  you  took 
him  in  a  field,  he  would  turn  round  and  round,  and 
then  rear  up  and  fall  backwards,  which  was  very 
dangerous.  So  I  concluded  to  prevent  his  rearing. 
We  would  all  three  take  good  whips,  and  when  he 
attempted  to  rear  up  cut  away  “  right  smart.”  He 
soon  found  there  was  too  many  lashes  about  his  hind 
legs  to  stand  long  in  that  way.  Then  he  attempted 
to  kick  us.  We  put  it  to  him  sharper  than  ever, 
and  he  soon  found  it  best  to  drop  that  trick.  The 
next  question  was  how  to  get  him  away  from  the 
barn.  I  told  the  man  to  ride  him  up  to  the  barn 
and  try  to  take  care  of  his  leg,  and  we  would  soon 
fetch  him  out  of  that.  He  did  so.  The  horse  com¬ 
menced  rubbing,  as  at  other  times,  to  get  him  off, 
but  on  came  the  whips.  He  rubbed  the  barn  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  but  it  was  of  no  use.  He  had 
to  trot  out  of  that.  Then  he  rode  him  to  the  barn 
again.  He  tried  to  rub,  but  it  was  “  no  go,”  and  he 
had  to  trot  out  again.  Then  the  rider  tried  it  alone. 
The  horse  began  to  rub.  The  rider  used  his  raw- 
hide  “  fast  and  furious.”  He  soon  came  out,  and  in 
a  short  time  we  had  him  so  that  we  could  ride  him 
with  the  halter,  and  touch  him  with  the  strop  and 
out  he  would  come. 

Now  I  was  ready  to  put  him  to  the  buggy.  I 
soon  found  that  when  I  hit  him  he  would  kick. 
Some  shouted  “  strop  him  down.”  I  said  no.  Give 
me  the  raw-hide,  and  put  back  the  top  of  the  buggy, 
and  I’ll  cut  him  so  mighty  quick  that  he  can’t  kick  ; 
for  while  he  gets  ready  to  kick  for  one  cut  I  hit  him 
three  others,  and  then  he  must  get  ready  to  kick  for 
them  ;  and  by  that  time  he  has  more  cuts — so  he  is 
always  getting  ready  and  never  kicks.  Soon  he 
trotted  away.  I  now  drive  him  to  my  carriage,  and 
take  my  mother  (eighty-one  years  old),  and  wife  and 
two  children  anywhere,  but  as  yet  trust  no  one  to 
drive  him  but  myself.  You  see  how  that  was  done  ; 
perhaps  Mr.  Brady’s  horse  should  be  treated  quite 
differently.  I  will  tell  how  I  should  treat  Mr.  B.’s 
horse,  although  I  could  judge  better  by  driving 
him  a  little.  I  would  put  him  to  the  plow  or 
heavy  teaming,  and  work  him  for  two  or  more 
weeks,  until  he  was  as  tired,  as  the  saying  is,  “  as  an 
old  plow  horse.”  Then  I  would  put  him  to  a  wagon 
alone,  and  let  him  go  about  as  he  pleased,  (which 
would  be  much  slower  than  at  present,)  and  if  I  met 
a  person  I  would  stop  and  talk.  If  the  horse  thought 
best  to  go  on,  let  him,  but  you  would  see  before 
night  that  he  would  be  glad  to  stop.  Keep  on  in 
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this  way  for  six  months,,  stop  at  every  house,  and 
you  will  have  him  thoroughly  broke.  I  know  you 
will  say  at  once,,  you  want  me  to- plow  him  to  death 
and  then  huckster  six  months*  and  that  I  will  not 
do.  Very  well.  You  keep  him  fat  and  fine,  and 
drive  him  but  once  a  week  and  break  him,  and  I 
will  be  a  thousand  times  obliged  to  know  how  you 
do  it.  A.  B.  w. 

StewaEt3ville,-EL  J~,  June,  1864. 

ODD  JOBS* 

Eds.  Genesee  Farmer  :  Let  any  farmer  or  per¬ 
son  of  moderate  means  look  round  his  house  and 
make  a  careful  minute  of  all  the  odd  jobs  he  will 
find  which  require  to  be  done.  Let  him  take  paper 
or  a  memorandum  book  and  note  them  down.  He 
will  find  at  least  twenty  little  matters  requiring  re¬ 
pair  or  amendment.  The  plank- way  to  the  well  or 
yard*  the  fence  round  the  garden;  a  garden  gate 
that  will  open  easily  and  close  of  itself ;  repairs  to 
the  box  protecting  the  well  or  cistern ;  mending 
tools,  harness — and  in  short  almost  innumerable 
small  matters  all  wanting  to  be  done,  either  on  wet 
days  or  at  some  leisure  time.  Every  one  who  is  not 
a  natural  sloven  is  fully  aware  of  the  necessity  of 
attending  to  these  matters,  but  the  great  difficulty 
is  he  ha*s  no  tools.  His  experience  goes  to  show  that 
the  last  time  he  tried  to  do  any  thing  of  the  kind  he 
had  to  go  to  a  neighbor  and  borrow  some  tools  to 
work  with.  The  saw  was  too  close,,  and  very  much 
otherwise  than,  sharp  ;  the  chisels  were  all  too  large 
or  too  small ;.  the  bit-stock  had  lost  its  spring  and 
would  not  hold  the  bits  in  their  place,  so  that  he 
could  not  withdraw  them,  and  perhaps  broke  some 
and  had  to  buy  new  ones  to  replace  them.  Nothing 
was  fit  to  use,  and  hence  what  he  did  was  wretchedly 
done. 

There  being  no  proper  awl  or  gimlet,  he  tried  to 
drive  nails  without  the  holes  being  bored ;  splits 
followed  just  when  the  most  of  the  work  was  done, 
and  the  look  of  the  job  was  spoiled,  and  our  poor 
man  of  odd  jobs  was  heartily  discouraged,  and  ex¬ 
cused  himself  by  determining  in  his  own  mind  that 
he  never  was  intended  for  a  mechanic,  and  never 
having  learned  the  trade  eould  do  nothing  at  it  but 
make  a  botch,  which  was  almost  worse  than  leaving 
the  job  undone. 

His  underrating  his  ability  was  a  mistake.  Almost 
every  man  lias  a  certain  amount  of  mechanical 
ability,  but  the  great  drawback  is  bad  tools.  No 
good  workman  has  bad  tools.  All  the  tools  of  a 
good  workman  are  clean,  free  from  rust,  with  good 
handles,  and  sharp  as  a  razor.  The  saw  is  well  set 
for  green  or  dry  wood,  or  he  has  one  for  each  kind 
of  work — ripping,  crosscutting  or  fine  work.  How 
then  is;  it  possible  for  an  inexperienced  person  to  do 
work  with  bad  tools,  or  tools  in  bad  order,  when  a 


mechanic,  with  all  his  experience,  requires  tools  the 
best  that  can  be  had. 

The  first  step  which  any  farmer  can  make  towards 
renovating  or  reparing  his  homestead  is  to  get  a  set 
of  tools — some  of  each  kind  for  working  in  iron  or 
wood,  not  forgetting  a  soldering-iron  for  mending 
kitchen  and  other  tin  matters,  and  small  patching. 
The  whole  can  be  got  up  for  forty  dollars,  and  will 
save  their  value  and  cost  in  one  year,  besides  the 
satisfaction  of  feeling  independent  and  of  helping 
yourself,  instead  of  living  in  a  mess  or  having  inter¬ 
minable  bills  to  pay. 

When  the  tools  are  got,  a  convenient,  comfortable 
work-shop  must  he  provided,  isolated  from  the  farm 
building  and  house,  as  there  is  always  more  or  less 
danger  from  fire.  Put  up  a  good  solid  bench  with 
an  iron  viee  at  one  end  and  a  wooden  one  at  the 
other,  a  block  for  an  anvil,  or  some  substitute  for 
one,  and  a  good  grind-stone  in  one  corner,  with  a 
foot-crank  to  turn  it  with ;  and  then,  the  first  wet  or 
stormy  day,  referring  to  your  memorandum  book  for 
the  list  of  jobs  that  require  to  be  done,  select  the 
first  that  your  wife  and  family  require  as  necessary 
to  lighten  their  heavy  cares  and  continuous  work 
and  all  experience  goes  to  show  that  the  outlay  for 
tools  will  not  he  regretted. 

Again.  When  your  sons  require  employment  in 
bad  weatber,  there  is  always  some  little  mechanical 
job  to  do  in  which  they  will  soon  take  the  greatest 
delight.  Nothing  reconciles  a  boy  or  young  man 
more  to  what  he  has  to  do  than  to  be  able  to  do  it 
I  better  than  others  similarly  circumstanced ;  and  if 
there  is  any  mechanical  talent,  it  will  develop  itself 
wonderfully  in  the  amateur  work-shop.  Then  in 
busy  times,  when  plows,  harrows  or  wagons  break, 
the  loss  of  time  in  going  to  the  tradesman  is  often 
much  greater  than  in  doing  the  work. 

We  once  knew  a  gentleman  who  did  all  this  in 
England  for  a  few  years  before  the  family  emigrated. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  family  in  the  adopted  land, 
there  was  not  one  of  the  sons  who  could  not  do  any 
ordinary  job,  and'  no  part  of  their  education  was 
found  more  useful  and  advantageous  than  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  use  of  tools.  Losses  took  place.  Fire 
destroyed  their  buildings  in  more  than  one  instance, 
hut  their  mechanical  knowledge  enabled  them  to 
build  again,  when  otherwise  they  must  have  given 
up  hope,  and  turned  their  exertions  into  a  far  lower 
sphere  of  action.  A  Canadian. 

Abundant  crops  can  not  he  grown  for  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  years  unless  care  he  taken  to  provide  an 
equivalent  for  at  least  a  portion  of  the  substances 
carried  off  the  land  in  the  products  grown  thereon. 

Thorough  preparation  of  land  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  successful  growth  of  crops. 
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SHORT  SERMONS  FOR  FARMERS— No.  7. 

WRITTEN  FOR  THE  GENESEE  FARMER. 

And  he  said.  So  is  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  if  a  man  should  cast 
seed  into  the  ground ;  and  should  sleep,  and  rise  night  and  day, 
and  the  seed  should  spring  and  grow  up,  he  knoweth  not  how. 
For  the  earth  bringeth  forth  fruit  of  herself:  first  the  blade,  then 
the  ear,  after  that  the  full  corn  in  the  ear.  But  when  the  fruit  is 
brought  forth,  immediately  he  putteth  in  the  sickle,  because  the 
harvest  is  come. — Mark.  4:  2G-29. 

The  illustration  of  man’s  casting  seed  into  tlie 
ground  may  be  applied  to  those  whc*  under  Christ, 
are  teachers  in  the  Church.  This  part  of  the  para¬ 
ble  appears  to  be  specially  applicable  to  them.  It  is 
their  duty  to  sow  the  seed  of  the  kingdom,  and 
nothing  else.  Its  germination  is  to  be  left  to  the 
wisdom  and  power  of  God.  They  are  no  more  re¬ 
sponsible  for  its  germination  in  the  hearts  of  men 
than  the  husbandman  is  responsible  for  the  growth 
of  the  seed  which  he  casts  into  the  ground.  Having 
done  that  which  God  requires  him  to  do,  i.  e.,  cast  in 
pure  seed,  he  is  to  believe  that  his  word  will  accom¬ 
plish  that  whereunto  he  sends  it.  “  I  have  planted,” 
says  Paul,  “  and  Apollos  watered,  but  God  gave  the 
increase.”  The  anxiety  of  one  called  of  God  to 
preach  the  gospel  is  to  conform  himself  to  God’s 
plan  of  advancing  his  kingdom,  trusting  the  issue 
wholly  to  him. 

The  operations  of  divine  grace  in  the  soul  are 
secret  and  mysterious.  They  are  as  much  beyond 
our  comprehension  as  the  growth  of  plants.  “  And 
the  seed  shall  spring  up  he  knoweth  not  how.” 
Little  is  known  concerning  the  laws  and  principles 
of  vegetable  life.  A  child  may  ask  questions  on 
the  subject  which  no  philosopher  can  answer.  The 
seed  is  cast  into  the  ground  —  it  is  hidden  from 
sight  —  it  undergoes  changes  —  it  springs  up.  But 
who  can  tell  how,  in  the  sense  of  explaining  the 
principles  and  vitalities  involved  in  the  process? 
The  principle  existing  in  the  seed,  by  which  it  ger¬ 
minates,  is  mysterious  —  the  principle  by  which  it 
pushes  the  right  part  upward  and  the  right  part 
downward  is  mysterious — the  process  too  invisible. 
So  the  process  of  divine  grace  in  the  soul  of  man  is 
mysterious  and  invisible.  “  The  wind  bloweth 
where  it  listetli,  and  thou  hearest  the  sound 
thereof,  but  canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh  or 
whither  it  goeth ;  so  is  every  one  that  is  born  of  the 
spirit.”  It  is  vain  for  man  to  attempt  to  analyze  the 
process  and  develop  the  philosophy  of  the  divine 
life  begotten  by  the  word.  The  messengers  of  God 
sow  the  seed,  but  God  only  knows  its  invisible  pro¬ 
cess  of  germination.  For  a  long  time  after  it  is 
sown,  it  frequently  appears  as  though  it  were  sown 
by  the  wayside  to  him  who  watches  for  souls.  At 
the  same  time  the  process  is  going  on,  and  in  due 
time  the  tender  blade  appears.  The  people  of  God 
are  often  so  blind  as  to  suppose  that  God  has  almost 
forgotten  to  be  gracious,  when  at  the  same  time  he 


is  carrying  on  the  invisible  process  of  germination 
of  the  seed  of  the  kingdom  in  the  souls  of  men,  and 
perhaps  in  the  souls  of  our  most  intimate  friends. 
This  invisible  and  secret  growth  of  the  seed  of 
spiritual  life  in  the  souls  of  men  is  the  leading  idea 
of  the  parable.  “  So  is  the  kingdom  of  God  as  if  a 
man  should  cast  seed  into  the  ground,  and  should 
sleep  and  rise  night  and  day,  and  the  seed  should 
spring  up  and  grow,  he  knoweth  not  how.”  As  the 
process  of  grace  in  the  hearts  of  individuals  is  secret 
I  and  unobserved  until  the  blade  appears,  so  it  is  with 
respect  to  the  kingdom  of  God  at  large.  There 
have  been  periods  when  God  was  carrying  on  in 
secret,  through  the  influence  of  apparently  insig¬ 
nificant,  if  not  unobserved  causes,  the  process  of  en¬ 
larging  his  kingdom,  when  its  enemies  confidently 
anticipated  and  predicted  its  overthrow.  Hence  the 
friends  of  true  religion  have  no  reason  to  despond  in 
the  darkest  time.  Her  enemies  have  no  reason  to 
rejoice  when  an  easy  triumph  is  apparent.  God 
works,  often,  out  of  sight  to  accomplish  his  purposes 
and  to  defeat  his  enemies.  Hence  it  often  occurs 
that  events  which  elate  the  enemies  of  the  cross  and 
depress  its  friends,  issue  unexpectedly  in  the  shame 
of  the  one  and  m  the  joy  of  the  other. 

Although  we  do  not  know  how  the  seed  springs 
up  and  grows,  yet  it  has  a  law  of  development — 
“  first  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  then  the  full  corn  in 
the  ear” — or,  in  other  words,  God  has  a  uniform 
method  by  which  he  advances  his  kingdom.  This 
uniform  method  by  which  he  exercises  his  wisdom 
and  power,  we  call  the  law  of  spiritual  development 
in  individuals  and  in  his  kingdom  at  large.  It 
would  be  easy  for  God,  if  he  saw  fit,  to  bring  the 
work  of  grace  to  a  speedy  termination  by  its  instan¬ 
taneous  completion  ;  but  he  chooses  to  take  time  to 
accomplish  it.  It  is  mysterious  to  us  that  he  should 
have  suffered  his  kingdom  on  earth  so  long  to 
struggle  against  its  enemies  with  so  little  compara¬ 
tive  success.  For  some  six  thousand  years  his  king¬ 
dom  on  earth  has  been  struggling,  and  yet  how  few, 
comparatively,  are  its  willing  subjects.  But  his 
ways  are  not  our  ways.  The  seed  of  the  kingdom, 
instead  of  springing  up  in  a  day,  progressively  and 
gradually  develops  itself  towards  perfection. 

But  grace,  viewed  in  connection  either  with  the 
kingdom  of  God  in  the  world  or  in  the  individual 
believer,  will  progress  to  maturity.  When  the 
kingdom  of  God  on  earth  is  perfected  in  its  triumph 
over  all  evil,  then  cometh  the  harvest.  Then  the 
command  will  go  forth :  “  Thrust  in  thy  sickle  and 
reap,  for  the  time  is  come  for  thee  to  reap ;  for  the 
harvest  of  the  earth  is  ripe.”  So  it  is  with  the  in¬ 
dividual  believer,  when  he  is  meet  for  the  inheri¬ 
tance  of  the  saints  in  light— when  the  fruit  of  grace 
is  perfected  in  him — when  he  has  served  his  genera^ 
tion  according  to  the  will  of  God — he  will  be  gath- 
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ered  like  a  shock  of  corn  fully  ripe  to  the  garner  of 
the  Great  Husbandman.  Some  are  called  to  endure 
the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day,  and  some  to  labor 
only  for  an  hour.  Some  are  not  matured  for  years, 
others  in  a  short  time.  God  only  knows  when  his 
work  is  accomplished  in  us,  and  we  are  made  meet 
for  his  kingdom  in  glory.  When  that  time  arrives 
we  shall  be  gathered. 

Remarks. — Many  farmers  are  Sabbath  school 
teachers.  As  farmers  you  are  careful  to  sow  pure 
seed.  So  as  Sabbath  school  teachers  you  are  to  be 
careful  to  sow  nothing  but  the  pure  word  of  God. 
As  parents  also,  you  are  to  teach  your  children — 
not  human  notions  and  opinions — but  the  unadul¬ 
terated  word  of  God.  This  is  the  seed  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  Its  germination  in  the  hearts  of  those  you 
teach  is  the  work  of  God.  Hence  you  are  to  pray  as 
you  sow.  Be  not  discouraged  because  God  works 
out  of  your  sight.  When  you  least  expect  it,  the 
blade  may  appear.  Resort  to  no  human  inventions 
to  promote  the  kingdom  of  G  od.  The  promises  of 
success  which  they  sometimes  give  are  never  ful¬ 
filled.  Seek  conformity  to  God’s  plan  of  advancing 
his  kingdom,  and  final  success  is  certain,  however 
long  it  may  be  delayed. 

If  we  find  within  our  hearts  no  signs  of  the  ger¬ 
mination  of  the  seed  of  the  kingdom,  let  us  not  de¬ 
lude  ourselves  with  the  hope  that  a  work  of  grace 
has  been  commenced  in  us.  The  fruit  of  grace  is 
first  inward,  then  outward  in  the  life.  As  the  seed 
you  plant  in  the  ground  quickens  out  of  sight,  so 
the  word  germinates  in  secret  in  the  heart — then  the 
blade — then  the  ear. 

THE  LARGEST  FARM  IN  ENGLAND. 

Mr.  Burritt,  in  his  new  book,  describes  the  farm 
of  Mr.  Samuel  Jonas — the  largest  in  England — most 
minutely.  He  says : 

“  It  is  doubtful  if  3,000  acres  of  land,  lying  in  one 
solid  block,  could  be  found  in  England  better 
adapted  for  testing  and  rewarding  the  most  scientific 
and  expensive  processes  of  agriculture  than  this 
great  occupation  of  Mr.  Jonas.  Certainly,  no  equal 
space  could  present  a  less  quantity  of  waste  land,  or 
occupy  less  in  hedges  and  fences.  And  it  is  equally 
certain,  that  no  estate  of  equal  size  is  more  highly 
cultivated,  or  yields  a  greater  amount  of  production 
per  acre.  Its  occupant,  also,  is  what  may  be  sailed 
an  hereditary  farmer.  His  father  and  his  remote 
ancestors  were  farmers,  and  he,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
late  Air.  Webb,  has  attained  to  his  present  position 
as  an  agriculturist  by  practical  farming. 

“Mr.  Jonas  cultivates  his  land  on  the  “Four 
course  system.”  This  very  term  indicates  the  de¬ 
gree  to  which  English  agriculture  has  been  reduced 
to  a  precise  and  rigid  science.  It  means  here,  that 


the  whole  arable  extent  of  his  estate  is  divided 
equally  between  four  great  crops ;  or,  wheat,  750 
acres ;  barley  and  oats,  750 ;  seeds  and  pulse,  750 ; 
and  roots,  750.  Now,  an  American  farmer,  in  order 
to  form  an  approximate  idea  of  the  amount  of  labor 
given  to  the  growth  of  these  crops,  must  remember 
that  all  these  great  fields  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  tur¬ 
nips,  beans,  and  peas,  containing  in  all  over  2,000 
acres,  are  hoed  by  hand  once  or  twice.  His  cereals 
are  all  drilled  in  at  7  inches  apart,  turnips  at  17. 
The  latter  are  horse-hoed  three  or  four  times ;  and 
and  as  they  are  drilled  on  the  flat,  or  without  ridg¬ 
ing  the  surface  of  the  ground,  they  are  crossed  with 
a  horse-hoe  with  eight  V  shaped  blades.  This 
operation  leaves  the  young  plants  in  bunches,  which 
are  singled  out  by  a  troop  of  children.  One  hand- 
hoeing  and  two  or  three  more  horse-hoeings  finish 
the  labor  given  to  their  cultivation.  It  is  remark¬ 
able  what  mechanical  skill  is  brought  to  bear  upon 
these  operations.  In  the  first  place,  the  plow 
cuts  a  furrow  as  straight  and  even  as  if  it  were 
turned  by  machinery.  A  kind  of  esprit  de  corps 
animates  the  plowmen  to  a  vigorous  ambition  in 
the  work.  They  are  trained  to  it  with  as  much 
singleness  of  purpose  as  the  smiths  of  Sheffield  are 
to  the  forging  of  penknife  blades.  On  a  large  estate 
like  that  occupied  by  Mr.  Jonas,  they  constitute  an 
order,  not  of  Odd  Fellows,  but  of  Straight  Furrow- 
men,  and  are  jealous  of  the  distinction.  When  the 
ground  is  well  prepared,  and  made  as  soft,  smooth, 
and  even  as  a  garden,  the  drilling  process  is  per¬ 
formed  with  a  judgment  of  the  eye  and  skill  of  hand 
more  marvelous  still.  The  straightness  of  the  lines 
of  verdure  which,  in  a  few  weeks,  mark  the  tracks 
of  the  seed-tubes,  is  surprising.  They  are  drawn 
and  graded  with  such  precision  that,  when  the 
plants  are  at  a  certain  higlit,  a  horse-hoe,  with 
eight  blades,  each  wide  enough  to  cut  the  whole 
intervening  space  between  two  rows,  is  passed, 
hoeing  four  or  five  drills  at  once.  Of  course,  if  the 
lines  of  the  drill  and  hoe  did  not  exactly  correspond 
with  each  other,  whole  rows  of  turnips  would  be  cut 
up  and  destroyed.  I  saw  this  process  going  on  in  a 
turnip  field,  and  thought  it  the  most  skilful  opera¬ 
tion  connected  with  agriculture  that  I  had  ever  wit¬ 
nessed. 

“  A  fact  or  two  may  serve  an  American  farmer  as 
a  tangible  measure  whereby  to  estimate  the  extent 
of  the  operations  thus  conducted  by  one  man.  To 
come  up  to  the  standard  of  scientific  and  successful 
agriculture  in  England,  it  is  deemed  requisite  that 
a  tenant  farmer,  on  renting  an  occupation,  should 
have  capital  sufficient  to  invest  ten  pounds,  or  fifty 
dollars,  per  acre  in  stocking  it  with  cattle,  sheep, 
horses,  farming  implements,  fertilizers,  &c.  Mr. 
Jonas,  beyond  a  doubt,  invests  capital  after  this 
ratio  upon  the  estate  he  tills.  If  so,  then  the  total 
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amount  appropriated  to  the  land  which  he  rent* 
cannot  be  less  than  £30,000,  or  nearly  150,000  dol¬ 
lars.  The  inventory  of  his  live  stock,  taken  at  last 
Michaelmas,  resulted  in  these  figures  :  sheep,  £6.481  ; 
horses,  £2,487  ;  bullocks,  £2,218 ;  pigs,  £452  ;  mak¬ 
ing  a  grand  total  of  £11.638.  Every  animal  bred 
on  the  estate  is  fatted,  but  by  no  means  with  the 
grain  and  roots  grown  upon  it.  The  outlay  for  oil¬ 
cake  and  corn  purchased  for  feeding,  amounts  to 
about  £4,000  per  annum.  Another  heavy  expendi¬ 
ture  is  about  £1,700  yearly  for  artificial  fertilizers, 
consisting  of  guano  and  blood-manure.  Mr.  Jonas 
is  one  of  the  directors  of  the  company  formed  for 
the  manufacture  of  the  latter. 

“  The  whole  income  of  the  establishment  is  re¬ 
alised  from  two  sources — meat  and  grain.  And  this 
is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  English  farm- 
ing  generally.  Not  a  pound  of  hay,  straw  or  roots 
is  sold  off  the  estate.  Indeed,  this  is  usually  pro¬ 
hibited  by  the  conditions  of  the  contract  with  the 
landlord.  So  completely  has  Mr.  Jonas  adhered  to  i 
this  rule,  that  he  could  not  give  me  the  market  j 
price  of  hay,  straw  or  turnips  per  tun,  as  he  had 
never  sold  any,  and  was  not  in  the  habit  of  noticing 
the  market  quotations  of  these  products.  I  was 
surprised  at  one  fact  which  I  learned  in  connection 
with  his  economy.  He  keeps  about  170  bullocks ; 
buying  in  October  and  selling  in  May.  Now,  it 
would  occasion  an  American  farmer  some  wonder-  ] 


and  fatted  almost  entirely  for  the  manure  they 
make.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  difference  between  the 
cost  and  selling  price  averages  £2,  or  ten  dollars  per 
head.  For  instance,  the  bullocks  bought  in  will 
average  £13  or  £14.  A  ton  of  bruised  cake  and 
some  meal  are  given  to  each  beast  before  it  is  sent 
to  market,  CQsting  from  £10  to  £12.  When  sold, 
the  bullocks  average  £24  or  £25.  Thus  the  cake 
and  the  meal  equal  the  whole  difference  between 
the  buying  and  selling  price,  so  that  all  the  roots, 
chaff  and  attendance  go  entirely  to  the  account  of 
manure.  These  three  items,  together  with  the 
value  of  pasturage  for  the  months  the  cattle  may 
lie  in  the  fields,  from  October  to  May  inclusive, 
conld  hardly  amount  to  less  than  £5  per  beast, 
which,  for  170,  would  be  £850.  Then  £1,700  are 
paid  annually  for  guano  and  artificial  manures. 
Now  add  the  value  of  the  wheat,  oat  and  barley 
straw  grown  on  1,500  acres,  and  mostly  thrown  into 
the  barn  yards  or  used  as  bedding  for  the  stables, 
and  you  have  one  great  division  of  the  fertilizing 
department  of  Chrishall  Grange.  The  amount  of 
these  three  items  cannot  be  less  than  £3,000.  Then 
there  is  another  source  of  fertilisation  nearly  as 
productive  and  valuable.  Upwards  of  3,000  sheep 
are  kept  on  the  estate,  of  which  1,200  are  breeding 
ewes.  These  are  folded,  acre  by  acre,  on  turnips,  j 


cole  or  trefoil,  and  those  fattened  for  the  market  are 
fed  with  oil-cake  in  the  field.  The  locusts  of  Egypt 
could  not  have  left  the  earth  barer  of  verdure  than 
these  sheep  do  the  successive  patches  of  roots  in 
which  they  are  penned  for  twenty-four  or  forty-eight 
hours,  nor  could  any  other  process  fertilize  the  land 
more  thoroughly  and  cheaply.  Then  76  horses 
and  200  fattening  hogs  add  their  contingent  to  the 
manurial  expenditure  and  production  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment.  Thus  the  fertilizing  material  applied  to 
the  estate  cannot  amount  to  less  than  £5,000,  or  24,000 
dollars  per  annum. 

“  Sheep  are  the  most  facile  and  fertile  source  of 
nett  income  on  the  estate.  Indeed,  nearly  all  the 
profit  on  the  production  of  meat  is  realized  from 
j  them.  Most  of  those  I  saw  were  Southdowns  and 
Hampshires,  pure  or  crossed,  with  here  and  there  a 
Leicester.  After  being  well  fattened,  they  fetch  in 
the  market  about  double  the  price  paid  for  them  as 
stock  sheep.  About  2,000,  thus  fattened,  including 
jambs,  are  sold  yearly.  They  probably  average  about 
£2,  or  ten  dollars  per  head ;  thus  amounting  to  the 
nice  little  sum  of  £4,000  a  year,  as  one  of  the  sources 
of  income.” 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  GROWERS  OF  “  YE  WEED.” 

We  have  not  forgotten  that  numerous  correspond¬ 
ents  have  made  inquirie  sconceming  the  culture  and 
management  of  tobacco  plants.  Those  interested 
will  give  their  attention  to  the  following  hints  from 
The  Maine  Farmer  appropriate  to  the  season  : 

One  of  the  essentials  of  the  succcessful  culture  of 
j  tobacco — as  indeed  it  is  of  all  other  crops — is  a  fine. 
!  mellow  soil.  During  the  early  stages  of  the  growth 
|  of  the  plants,  the  soil  needs  to  be  constantly  stirred, 
I  the  dry  earth  about  the  plants  taken  away,  and  moist, 
fine  soil  drawn  around  the  stalk.  Weeds  should  be 
kept  down,  tor  if  permitted  to  grow  they  will  in¬ 
jure  the  lower  leaves  of  the  plants  ;  and  the  worm, 
which  prays  upon  the  plants,  eating  through  the 
leaves,  should  be  carefully  watched  and  destroyed. 
The  tobacco  worm  dots  not  make  its  appearance  usu¬ 
ally  until  about  the  first  week  of  July. 

We  saw  several  beds  of  tobacco  plants  last  sea¬ 
son  which  were  worthless,  simply  because,  not  un¬ 
derstanding  how  to  manage  them,  the  main  stalk 
had  been  allowed  to  grow,  and  the  leaves  were  as 
unfit  for  use  as  those  of  the  mullein.  Topping  or 
cutting  off  the  main  stalk  should  be  performed  as 
soon  as  the  blossoms  appear,  taking  off  about  seven 
of  the  top  leave  with  the  stalk,  leaving  from  nine  to 
fifteen  leaves,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  plant. 
The  top  of  the  stalk  can  be  removed  with  the  thumb 
and  finger  nails.  All  that  is  requsite  after  this  until 
the  plant  is  fit  to  cut,  is  to  keep  it  from  being  eaten 
by  worms,  and  pull  out  the  suckers  that  grow  out  at 
the  junction  of  the  leaves  to  the  stalk.  These  suck¬ 
ers  put  forth  only  twice  at  the  leaves,  but  after  that 
|  indefinitely  and  continually  from  the  root :  and  it  is 
|  thought  injudicious  ever  to  let  them  get  more  than 
I  a  week  old,  for  besides  absorbing  the  nutriment  ne¬ 
cessary  to  push  forward  and  increase  the  size  and 
thickness  of  the  leaf,  the  breaking  them  off  when  of 
a  large  6ize  makes  so  great  a  wound  as  greatly  to  in¬ 
jure  the  after-growth  of  the  plant. 
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Now  is  the  season  of  danger  to  the  garden !  Har¬ 
vest  and  haying  are  crowding  upon  the  farmer,  tax¬ 
ing  his  energies  to  the  utmost,  requiring  all  the 
labor  he  can  command.  The  artisan,  whose  usual 
labor  is  in  the  work-shop,  feels  too  much  enervated 
by  the  heat  of  the  day  to  spend  his  accustomed  hour 
after  tea  hoeing  and  weeding  in  the  garden.  The 
amateur  finds  it  no  longer  a  work  of  love  to  dig  under 
a  broiling  July  sun.  The  consequence  is,  the  garden 
that  has  been  kept  neat  and  clean  up  to  this  period, 
is  very  liable  to  become  overrun  with  weeds. 

It  is  folly  to  give  up  the  battle  when  so  near  Rich¬ 
mond,  because  new  obstacles  interpose.  A  little 
more  courage — a  little  more  persistence,  and  the  day 
is  ours. 

Asparagus — Has  now  given  place  to  green  peas. 
If  the  bed  is  covered  over  with  grass,  give  it  a  shal¬ 
low  hoeing,  and  stimulate  it  after  its  exhaustion 
with  a  light  dressing  of  bone-dust,  or  any  fine 
manure. 

Beets — Although  rather  late,  the  Early  Blood  Tur¬ 
nip  beet  may  yet  be  sown  for  winter  use. 

Beans. — The  early  sorts  may  be  sown  the  first  of 
the  month  for  string-beans,  or  to  be  used  with  green 
corn,  making  that  delectable  dish  called  succotash — 
a  name  which  will  revive  in  many  a  Yankee  memo¬ 
ries  both  pleasant  and  painful — pleasant  in  view  of 
the  gustatory  delight  it  afforded — painful  in  view  of 
the  effects  of  indigestion,  from  over-eating. 

Cabbages. — Transplant  to  fill  up  any  vacancies  oc¬ 
casioned  by  the  removal  of  early  vegetables. 

Celery — May  be  transplanted  into  trenches  all  this 
month.  Don’t  be  afraid  of  getting  the  trenches  too 
rich,  and  if  dry  water  freely  and  hoe  often. 

Carrots. — The  Early  Horn  may  be  sown  early  in 
the  month  with  a  fair  chance  of  maturing. 

Cucumbers. — There  is  yet  time  to  sow  for  pickles. 
Old  hills  destroyed  by  bugs  may  be  resown. 

Melons. — Hurry  them  forward  by  the  free  use  of 
water  or  liquid  manure.  The  melon  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  system  in  hot  weather — but  if  neg¬ 
lected  it  hardly  ripens  in  this  latitude  until  hot 
weather  is  past. 

Peas. — I  suppose  that  most  of  my  readers  were 


able  to  eat  a  dish  of  green  peas  from  their  vines  by 
the  middle  of  June.  As  soon  as  they  are  through 
bearing,  the  vines  should  be  gathered  and  threshed. 
The  peas  are  not  suitable  for  seed,  as  they  are  gene¬ 
rally  the  cullens  of  the  patch,  but  are  valuable  for 
feed  for  swine,  or  any  other  animal  that  will  eat 
them. 

Potatoes — Should  receive  their  last  hoeing  before 
falling  over.  If  weeds  afterward  come  up,  they 
should  be  pulled  up  by  hand.  In  digging  new  ones 
for  the  table,  select  the  hills  having  the  fewest  and 
largest  stalks,  as  they  contain  the  largest  potatoes. 
It  is  wasteful  to  dig  them  before  they  are  full  grown. 

Tomatoes. — This  greatest  luxury  of  the  garden 
will  begin  to  ripen  about  Rochester  the  latter  part 
of  July.  To  hasten  their  maturity,  cut  back  the 
leading  shoots  to  let  in  the  sun  and  throw  the  sap 
into  the  fruit. 

Turnips. — Sow  ’the  early  part  of  the  month  the 
Ruta-baga  and  Yellow  Aberdeen,  the  White  Flat  and 
Red-top  Strap-leaf  the  latter  part.  They  may  be 
sown  in  drills  fifteen  inches,  or  the  latter  two  broad¬ 
cast. 

Straioberries — Will  be  through  bearing  the  latter 
part  of  the  month,  and  will  be  benefited  by  a  dress¬ 
ing  of  fine  manure. 

Grapes. — Keep  them  growing,  thinning  out  super¬ 
fluous  shoots  and  reducing  the  number  of  bunches. 

The  season  with  me  has  been  about  as  forward  as 
usual,  the  frequent  rains  not  affecting  my  light 
sandy  soil  as  they  did  the  heavier  one  of  the  Editor 
of  the  j Farmer.  I  was  obliged  to  stop  work,  of 
course,  while  it  was  raining,  but  resumed  it  almost 
immediately  when  it  ceased.  Still  I  would  prefer 
not  to  work  even  sandy  soils  until  they  have  dried 
off  some. 

May  was  unusually  warm  this  season,  but  June  is 
rather  cold.  I  have  now,  the  16th,  green  peas  well 
filled,  and  cucumbers,  started  on  sods  in  hot-beds, 
nearly  large  enough  for  pickles.  Strawberries  and 
cherries  are  a  little  behind  this  year.  Upon  the 
whole  I  think  we  have  the  promise  of  a  pretty  fruit¬ 
ful  season.  k. 

Lime  for  the  Melon  Bugs. — Are  you  troubled 
with  the  little  striped  bug  on  melon  and  other  vines  ? 
and  if  so,  what  is  the  remedy  ?  I  have  tried  Scotch 
snuff,  and  was  partially  successful  with  eoal-tar. 
Some  two  or  three  years  ago  a  friend  of  mine,  Dr. 
Johnson,  of  Brooklyn,  patented  the  article,  or  its 
mode  of  preparation  in  connection  with  sand,  so  as 
to  make  the  use  of  it  simple  and  harmless  to  the 
plant.  This  has  failed  here,  from  the  abundance  of 
the  bu^s  or  their  extreme  greediness  this  season  ; 
and  on  the  recommendation  of  a  neighbor  I  have 
tried  fine  air-slaked  lime,  dusting  it  on  the  plants 
through  a  fine  wire  seive.  The  lime  answers  better 
than  any  other  article  I  have  yet  used. — E.  A.  Smith, 
Suffolk  county ,  L.  1. 
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TREES  FOR  SHELTER, 

Eds.  Genesee  Farmer:  The  advantages  of 
shelter  for  cattle  have  been  pretty  well  discussed  in 
your  journal  and  other  agricultural  papers,  and  its 
advantages  and  economy,  to  say  nothing  of  its  hu¬ 
manity,  are  pretty  generally  conceded  ;  hut  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  shelter  or  protection  to  fruits  and  grains 
are  not  so  well  understood. 

In  the  Western  States  the  great  drawback  to  suc¬ 
cessful  fruit  culture,  especially  in  the  prairie  regions, 
is  the  strong  winds.  Every  tree,  and  almost  every 
shrub  and  plant,  “shows  which  way  the  wind 
blows,”  and  in  Illinois  and  Southern  Wisconsin 
practical  farmers  have  learned  the  economy  of 
planting  trees  for  protection ;  but  we  of  Michigan, 
having  more  trees  than  we  know  what  to  do  with, 
have  not  learned  the  advantages  we  derive  from 
them,  but  may  yet  learn  that  the  oak  grubs,  which 
we  so  much  hate,  and  so  perseveringly  combat, 
cause,  in  a  great  measure,  the  wide  difference  in  the 
effect  of  winds  between  our  State  and  Illinois.  True, 
our  winds  come  to  us  in  winter  very  much  modified 
in  temperature  by  passing  over  Lake  Michigan,  and 
to  this  is  owing  the  peculiar  adaptation  of  our 
climate  for  fruit ;  but  as  to  their  force  I  know  of 
nothing  but  our  trees  that  prevents  their  being  as 
destructive  in  that  respect  as  in  Illinois.  Hills, 
mountains,  buildings  and  high  fences  obstruct  the 
force  of  the  winds ;  but  for  some  reasons,  not  so 
easily  given,  they  are  not  so  good  a  protection  to 
fruit  trees  and  crops  as  trees.  If  one  fails  to  see 
why,  he  can  hardly  fail  to  feel  that  even  a  row  of 
leafless  trees  in  winter  produces  a  great  effect  on  the 
temperature  of  the  air,  and  if  at  all  observing  we 
feel  the  truth  of  the  statement  of  Boussingault,  that 
trees  in  winter  give  off  heat,  while  they  absord  it, 
and  cool  the  air  in  summer.  It  seems  hardly  possi¬ 
ble  that  a  few  leafless  branches  should  so  obstruct 
the  wind  as  to  produce  the  great  change  of  tempera¬ 
ture  that  we  feel  in  winter,  in  coming  from  the 
open  prairie  or  plain  into  a  section  protected  by 
trees ;  and  thus  our  observation  and  experience,  if 
not  our  theory  and  our  reason,  must  convince  us  of 
the  truth  of  Boussingault’s  statement.  My  experi¬ 
ence  in  relation  to  winds  thus  far  in  this  country  is, 
that  trees  are  the  best  protection,  and  that  of  fences, 
a  picket  or  panel  fence  is  better  than  a  tight  one,  if 
equally  high.  I  have  this  season  six  large  thrifty 
peach  trees,  all  of  different  varieties,  that  have 
already  been  out  three  seasons,  are  protected  on  the 
south  from  the  warm  spring  sun,  and  on  the  west, 
north  and  east  by  a  six  feet  tight  board  fence,  and 
though  fruit  buds  have  set  on  them  every  season, 
not  one  has  yet  opened.  I  have  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  other  peach  trees  one  year  younger, 
twenty  rods  east,  and  the  same  distance  south,  from 


a  hedge  two  rods  wide  of  oak  grubs  from  eight  to 
fifteen  feet  high,  many  of  which  have  blossomed 
and  have  fruit  on  them  this  season. 

A  fact  being  established  at  variance  with  our  pre¬ 
vious  notions,  sets  the  thinking  man  to  work  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  theory,  or  at  least  he  undertakes  to  find 
the  rationale  of  the  fact.  Winds,  or  at  least  breezes, 
undoubtedly  promote  the  growth  of  plants.  They 
take  a  portion  of  their  nutriment  from  the  air,  and 
of  course  when  the  air  circulates  they  have  access  to 
more  of  it  than  when  it  is  still.  Trees  and  open 
fences  do  not  stop  the  wind,  but  merely  break  its 
force.  Trees  not  only  do  this,  but  in  the  heat  of 
summer  they  cool  the  air,  and  in  the  winter  warm  it 
as  it  passes  them.  Hills,  buildings  and  tight  fences 
prevent  the  circulation  of  air,  in  a  measure,  and  in 
the  spring  and  fall  frosts.  They  are  thus  often  a 
great  injury.  In  this  State  most  of  our  new  lands 
are  covered  with  oak  grubs  or  bushes,  and  farmers 
generally,  as  fast  as  they  are  able,  dig  them  all  out, 
root  and  branch.  Don't  do- it.  Leave  a  border  on 
the  west  and  north  sides  of  one  or  two  rods  to  grow 
up,  and  if  your  farm  is  over  eighty  rods' wide  east 
and  west  have  another  hedge  or  screen,  but  take 
them  out  clean  where  you  plow.  The  oak  is  the 
very  best  of  deciduous  trees  for  that  purpose.  It 
does  not  shed  its  leaves  until  extreme  cold  weather, 
and  some  varieties  not  until  spring.  S.  B.  P. 

Muskegon,  Mich.,  June,  1864. 

THE  BALSAM. 

There  is  no  plant  more  beautiful  than  the  Bal¬ 
sam,  but  very  few  know  how  to  cultivate  it  so  as  to 
have  it  constantly  improving  instead  of  deteriorating. 
The  following  will  enable  any  one,  with  ordinary 
care,  to  obtain  the  finest  kinds,  from  those  which 
are  quite  ordinary. 

First,  saving  the  seed.  If  your  plants  are  very 
double  they  must  be  grown  so  early  as  to  ensure  a 
second  bloom.  The  first  and  best  blooms  of  the  very 
double  ones  seldom  bear  seed. 

If  the  plants  show  an  inclination  to  branch,  prune 
off  the  side  shoots  to  throw  the  full  vigor  of  the 
plant  into  the  center  stem. 

Save  your  seed  from  the  center  shoots  only,  and  as 
low  down  as  possible.  Never  take  seed  from  the 
branches  (if  allowed  to  grow),  nor  from  the  top  of 
the  middle  spike. 

By  following  this  plan  for  three  years,  the  plants 
will  hardly  branch  at  all,  and  you  will  have  a  glori¬ 
ous  center  spike  of  flowers. 

Hybridizing. — Procure  some  of  the  best  double 
Rose  Balsams.  Plant  the  colors  you  wish  to  make 
more  double  than  they  now  are  close  round  the  rose 
plants,  and  either  mix  the  pollen  with  a  camel-hair 
pencil,  or  let  the  bees  do  the  work.  You  will  thus 
obtain  handsome  double  colored  varieties,  such  as 
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purple,  scarlet,  mottled,  and  others.  The  Rose  Bal¬ 
sam  has  the  power  of  increasing  the  double  of  the 
blooms  of  all  the  others. 

Ti'ansplanting. — If  you  set  out  the  plant  very 
young  they  check  very  easily,  and  are  a  long  time 
recovering.  The  best  way  is  to  sow  the  seed  thinly 
in  the  hot-bed,  and  let  the  plants  stand  until  they 
begin  to  show  for  flowers,  and  the  second  class  of 
roots  begin  to  start.  Then  you  can  remove  them 
with  a  large  ball  of  earth,  and  with  the  best  possible 
success.  You  can  thus  select  the  double  flowers, 
and  save  time  and  border  room. 

Bear  in  mind  the  maxim  that  “  branch  seeds  will 
bring  forth  branching  plants,”  and  by  sowing  branch¬ 
ing  seed  for  two  or  three  years,  you  get  a  bush  in¬ 
stead  of  a  handsome  plant.  The  branches  bear 
more  seed  than  the  center ;  hence  they  are  generally 
saved. 

You  can  not  have  the  ground  too  rich  for  Bal¬ 
sams,  provided  the  manure  is  well  rotted  and  mixed 
with  the  soil.  They  care  little  what  kind  is  used. 

Five  years  of  care,  with  these  maxims  before  you, 
and  you  will  beat  all  competitors  who  do  not  follow 
the  same  rules.  * 

FRUIT  GROWERS’  SOCIETY  OF  WESTERN  NEW  YORK. 

The  Summer  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in 
this  city  J une  22.  There  were  not  as  many  present 
as  usual,  and  the  exhibition  of  fruits  was  compara¬ 
tively  small. 

The  following  subjects  were  discussed  : 

1.  What  are  the  requisites  for  the  successful  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  strawberry  in  all  seasons — wet,  dry  and 
otherwise  ? 

H.  N.  Langworthy  —  The  soil  should  be  well 
drained  and  enriched  and  the  beds  be  made  as  deep 
and  as  fine  as  possible.  A  wet,  undrained  soil  is  not 
suitable. 

The  question  was  asked  whether  there  was  any 
profitable  means  of  watering  the  strawberry  in  sea¬ 
sons  of  drouth  like  the  present. 

Mr.  Kennedy  alluded  to  a  large  market  gardener 
near  Chicago,  who  cultivated  the  strawberry  very 
successfully  on  light  sandy  soil,  by  the  free  use  of 
water  obtained  from  hydrants.  He  obtained  berries 
of  large  size  and  very  heavy  crops. 

Charles  Downing  mentioned  a  similar  instance  in 
Westchester  county  in  this  State.  The  berries  were 
very  large  and  commanded  a  high  price  in  New 
York. 

Geo.  Ellwanger  thought  that  as  a  general  rule,  if 
the  plants  were  set  out  in  rows  three  feet  apart,  and 
the  runners  kept  off,  and  the  cultivator  and  hoe 
freely  used  through  the  season,  there  was  little  dan¬ 
ger  of  injury  from  dry  weather. 

Mr.  Moore,  of  Brighton,  thought  the  short  crop 
this  season  was  not  so  much  owing  to  the  drouth 


as  to  the  cold  winds  in  the  spring  blasting  the 
blossoms. 

Mr.  Moody,  of  Lockport,  said  that  the  cold 
weather  in  January  last,  accompanied  with  such 
severe  wind,  killed  the  strawberry  plant.  Many 
acres  had  been  plowed  under  in  his  neighborhood. 

Mr.  Hoag,  of  Lockport,  thought  strawberry  plants 
in  hills  were  more  liable  to  winter-kill  than  when 
allowed  to  run  and  occupy  the  ground. 

H.  E.  Hooker  was  of  the  same  opinion. 

2.  What  is  the  result  of  another  year's  experience 
with  the  Bussell  Prolific  Strawberry  ? 

Mr.  Schuyler,  of  Seneca  Falls,  said  it  proved  very 
hardy  and  productive.  He  thought  that  with  good 
treatment  400  bushels  per  acre  could  be  obtained. 
He  would  set  them  in  rows  two  feet  apart  and  the 
plants  sixteen  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  and  allow 
no  runners  to  grow. 

H.  E.  Hooker  spoke  of  its  great  productiveness 
from  what  he  saw  of  it  last  season.  He  thought  it 
was  clearly  a  pistilate  variety  and  would  conse¬ 
quently  require  some  staminate  variety  to  fertilize 
it.  He  thought  it  would  fertilize  more  readily  than 
its  parent — the  McAvoy  Superior. 

J.  J.  Thomas  agreed  with  Mr.  Hooker  on  these 
points.  He  also  spoke  of  its  productiveness. 

Mr.  Keitch,  of  Waterloo,  spoke  strongly  in  favor 
of  the  Russell.  Admitting  that  it  needed  a  fertilizer, 
what  was  easier  than  to  set  out  a  plant  of  Wilson  or 
other  staminate  sort  to  each  twenty-five  plants  of  the 
Russell  ?  This  would  insure  a  crop. 

Mr.  Hoag,  of  Lockport,  thought  it  was  very  pro¬ 
ductive. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Geneva,  also  spoke  of  its  great  pro¬ 
ductiveness.  In  quality  it  was  hardly  equal  to 
Triompe  de  Gand,  but  better  than  Wilson’s  Albany. 

3.  What  treatment  should  the  strawberry  plant 
receive  before  setting  out,  also  how  deep  planted  1 

H.  N.  Langworthy — Cut  off  the  roots  from  three 
to  four  inches  in  length.  Then,  if  they  have  been 
obtained  from  a  distant  nursery,  dip  them  in  clay 
water  up  to  the  crown.  Set  them  in  the  holes  as 
deep  as  you  can  without  smothering  the  crown. 

J.  J.  Thomas  had  made  an  experiment  this  spring, 
He  set  out  some  rows  in  the  ordinary  way  with 
the  roots  close  together  in  a  mass,  and  some  rows 
with  the  roots  carefully  spread  out.  It  was  but  lit¬ 
tle  more  labor.  The  plants  set  out  in  this  way  did 
very  much  better  than  the  others.  The  growth  up 
to  this  time  had  been  twice  as  great !  He  believed 
it  would  pay  to  do  things  in  the  best  manner. 

4.  What  is  the  average  period  of  popularity  of  the 
different  highly  lauded  varieties  of  tlie  strawberry  ? 

J.  J.  Thomas  had  given  some  attention  to  this 
subject  for  many  years,  and  thought  that  with  the 
exception  perhaps  of  one  in  twenty,  five  years  was 
the  average  duration  of  popularity  of  any  highly 
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lauded  fruit.  Cultivators  who  pay  a  high  price  for 
a  few  plants  of  a  new  variety  of  fruit  take  good 
care  of  them  for  a  few  years  and  consequently 
obtain  excellent  crops.  When  the  plants  become 
plentiful  and  cheap,  and  get  into  general  cultivation, 
they  receive  nothing  more  than  ordinary  care  and 
turn  out  to  be  no  better  than  ordinary  varieties. 

H.  E.  Hooker  asked  if  there  was  any  truth  in  the 
idea  that  varieties  of  plants  deteriorate.  Formerly 
he  used  to  raise  excellent  crops  of  Hovey’s  Seedling 
strawberry,  but  can  not  do  it  now. 

Mr.  Moore  —  Hovey’s  strawberry  is  certainly  a 
humbug. 

Mr.  Barry  said  at  Boston  the  Hovey  is  the  best 
variety  grown.  Dealers  cared  for  no  other.  They 
would  not  look  at  a  Wilson.  He  supposed  climate 
and  soil  made  the  difference.  It  took  several  years 
to  test  the  character  of  new  fruits,  and  they  ought 
not  to  be  recommended  till  they  had  been  fairly 
tried. 

5.  What  are  the  best  varieties  of  hardy  grapes  for 
vine  making  ? 

Mr.  Moody,  of  Lockport,  thought  the  Delaware 
would  make  a  nice  sweet  wine  that  would  suit  the 
taste  of  most  Americans.  Old  wine  drinkers  might 
require  some  other  variety  mixed  with  it.  Had 
made  some  good  wine,  without  sugar,  from  Diana. 

6.  What  are  the  best  grapes  foi'  marketing  f 

Mr.  Hoag,  of  Lockport,  named  Hartford  Prolific 
and  Delaware  as  the  most  profitable  market  kinds. 
Concord  not  so  profitable  on  account  of  its  cracking 
on  the  way  to  market. 

Mr.  Reynolds  said  the  Concord  did  not  adhere 
well  to  the  stem,  but  by  wilting  it  a  little  before 
packing  it  could  be  sent  to  market  in  good  condi¬ 
tion,  and  then,  on  account  of  its  fine  appearance,  it 
would  sell  for  a  high  price.  Had  seen  it  sell  in 
New  York  for  40  cents  per  pound. 

7.  Which  varieties  are  the  best  keepers  ? 

Charles  Downing  was  called  upon.  He  said  he 

had  never  succeeded  in  keeping  grapes. 

H.  N.  Langworthy,  who  is  quite  successful  in 
keeping  grapes,  said  his  method  was  simply  to  put 
them  in  boxes  holding  five  or  six  pounds  each, 
boring  a  few  holes  in  the  bottom  and  sides. 

Mr.  Fish  had  kept  the  Isabella  till  the  first  of 
April.  Diana  would  keep  better  than  any  other 
kind.  Concord  is  a  poor  keeper. 

Mr.  Ross  sawed  a  barrel  in  two  and  nailed  on  a 
rope  for  a  handle.  These  half  barrels  he  fills  with 
grapes  and  puts  them  up  stairs  in  a  clothes  press  in 
the  center  of  the  house  where  they  will  not  freeze. 
He  has  kept  Isabellas  till  March. 

J.  J.  Thomas  said  the  great  point  in  keeping  grapes 
was  to  have  them  well  ripened  before  picking.  If  a 
man  succeeds  in  keeping  his  grapes  it  is  an  evi¬ 
dence  that  he  is  a  good  cultivator. 


8.  What  soil  is  best  adapted  to  the  growing  of  grapes  f 

H.  N.  Langworthy — All  soils  will  grow  good 

grapes  if  in  good  order. 

Mr.  Moody  thought  for  wine,  a  rather  heavy,  well 
drained  clayey  soil  was  desirable. 

Mr.  Barry  said  that  a  few  years  ago  it  was 
thought  that  a  sandy  soil  was  best,  and  it  was  usual 
to  select  a  sandy  knoll  for  a  vineyard,  but  now  a 
rather  stiff*  loamy  soil  is  considered  preferable. 

9.  Which  is  the  best  recently  introduced  apple  that 
has  been  tested  and  can  be  recommended  for  family 
use  and  marketing  ? 

Tompkins  County  King  was  named  by  several 
gentlemen,  and  it  seemed  to  be  the  favorite  of  the 
meeting.  Some  of  the  members  said  it  dropped 
from  the  tree,  and  that  it  should  be  picked  ten  days 
earlier  than  other  winter  apples. 

10.  Do  hogs  in  an  apple  orchard  benefit  the  fruit 
by  way  of  destroying  the  apple  insect  ? 

H.  N.  Langworthy  had  kept  hogs  in  his  apple 
orchard  for  eight  years  and  thought  the  fruit  was 
as  much  affected  with  insects  as  ever.  The  larvae 
of  the  insect  which  stings  the  fruit  works  its  way 
out  before  the  apple  falls,  and  therefore  the  hogs  by 
eating  up  the  fruit  do  no  good.  The  hogs  are  a 
nuisance  in  the  orchard.  If  they  would  root  over 
the  ground  evenly  they  might  do  some  good,  but 
they  will  not.  They  root  deep  holes  and  leave  the 
orchard  in  a  very  unsightly  and  unpleasant  condi¬ 
tion.  An  old  sow,  if  the  branches  of  the  trees  are 
low,  will  rear  up  on  her  hind  legs  and  shake  off* 
several  bushels  of  fruit  and  then  eat  them  up.  He 
has  known  a  sow  shake  twenty  bushels  from  a  tree ! 

J.  J.  Thomas  said  hogs  were  useful  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season  by  eating  up  the  stung  fruit  and 
the  larvae  of  insects  that  were  in  them. 

Mr.  Barry  concurred  in  this  opinion,  and  thought 
that  when  it  was  not  convenient  to  turn  in  hogs, 
the  fallen  fruit  of  all  kinds,  such  as  pears,  plums, 
cherries,  apples,  &c.,  should  be  swept  up  and  burnt, 
and  in  a  few  years  we  should  by  this  means  greatly 
lessen  the  number  of  insects. 

11.  What  is  the  best  protection  against  cold  winds  for 
an  amateur  garden  of  one  acre  or  more,  to  include  all 
kinds  of  tree  fruits,  on  dwarf  stocks,  and  especially 
grapes,  and  other  small  fruits? 

H.  N.  Langworthy  said  if  he  had  not  time  to 
raise  hedges  he  would  make  a  tight  board  fence  six 
feet  high  round  the  garden.  This  would  keep  off 
the  winds,  and  at  the  same  time  grape  vines  could 
be  trained  to  them.  He  knew  of  nothing  so  good 
for  grapes  as  a  tight  board  fence.  He  would  even 
put  them  inside  the  garden,  two  or  three  rods  apart, 
running  east  and  west,  and  train  grapes  to  them. 
They  would  afford  splendid  protection  for  other 
crops  and  you  could  also  raise  the  finest  of  grapes. 

Mr.  Fish  thought  they  would  shade  the  garden 
too  much. 
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H.  N.  Langworthy — “  They  would  shade  it  some¬ 
what,  but  they  will  pay.” 

J.  J.  Thomas  was  in  New  Jersey  a  few  days  ago, 
and  Isaac  Pullen  of  Hightstown  called  his  attention 
to  the  effect  of  a  screen  made  by  some  trees  left  in  a 
nursery  row.  They  made  a  belt  of  trees,  twenty 
feet  high.  You  could  see  the  beneficial  effects  of 
this  belt  for  twenty  rods  or  more.  Mr.  Pullen  said 
the  crops  of  all  kinds  were  fifty  per  cent,  better  than 
where  they  were  exposed  to  the  winds. 

Mr.  Moody  would  set  out  Norway  spruce.  They 
cost  but  little,  grow  rapidly,  and  being  evergreen 
afford  protection  in  winter  as  well  as  in  the  spring 
and  summer.  You  can  set  them  out  six  feet  high, 
so  that  you  would  not  have  long  to  wait  for  a  suffi¬ 
cient  protection.  He  thought  if  such  screens  were 
set  out  round  our  orchards  and  gardens  we  could 
raise  peaches  as  successfully  as  when  the  country 
was  new. 

Mr.  Barry  also  thought  it  was  better  to  set  out 
evergreens.  The  beneficial  effect  of  such  a  screen 
was  well  known  to  every  observing  horticulturist. 

12.  Seeing  that  varieties  of  fruit  which  compel  good 
culture ,  are  a  benefit  to  the  community ,  by  teaching 
the  best  management,  should  not  such  as  grow  without 
culture  be  repudiated  as  retarding  improvement. 

Little  was  said  on  this  subject.  We  suppose  the 
question  was  intended  to  combat  the  too  prevalent 
idea  that  fruits  which  will  bear  neglect  and  bad 
treatment  are  to  be  preferred  to  those  which 
require  more  careful  culture. 

RASPBERRY  CULTURE. 

Eds.  Genesee  Farmer  :  Who  ever  saw  such  a 
crop  of  raspberries  in  a  garden  as  they  see  in  fence 
corners  and  partially  cleared  pasture-fields,  where 
you  can  almost  fill  a  pail  within  a  range  of  ten  feet, 
and  where,  in  a  few  days  following,  you  will  secure 
a  similar  quantity,  and  so  on  through  the  season  ? 
The  berries  (according  to  their  kind)  are  equally 
large  as  if  grown  in  a  garden  and  under  culture,  and 
yet,  in  the  face  of  this  fact,  we  go  on  year  after  year, 
at  great  expense  and  trouble,  digging  and  hoeing, 
and  pruning  and  staking,  and  doing  all  kinds  of 
things  to  our  garden  beds,  until  any  one  can  pur¬ 
chase  twice  the  quantity  of  berries  which  they 
raise  with  the  amount  which  it  has  cost  in  hard 
labor  to  raise  them. 

I  have  seen  garden  raspberries  raised  like  wild 
raspberries,  and  with  equal  success,  without  expense 
of  culture,  and  in  ten  times  the  amount.  Let  them 
come  up  and  grow  as  they  will.  Keep  paths  cut 
through  the  beds  so  as  to  admit  the  gatherers  easily. 
Never  dig  or  disturb  the  roots,  but  every  winter 
manure  thoroughly.  You  will  have  five  times  the 
crop  with  one-fourth  of  the  cost.  Your  beds  may 
wear  out  in  a  few  years,  but  this  can  be  remedied  by 


allowing  the  suckers  to  spread  as  they  like  on  one 
side  of  the  bed,  cutting  up  the  old  plants  as  they 
fail  on  the  other.  Your  bed  will  thus  advance  about 
four  feet  each  year,  and  you  can,  if  you  please, 
destroy  an  equal  quantity  on  the  other  side.  Pile  on 
good,  well-rotted  manure  every  winter  among  the 
canes,  and  let  the  sorts  be  what  they  may,  you  will 
secure  the  largest,  earliest  and  best  crop  to  be  had. 
They  will  grow  so  thick  as  to  prevent  winter-killing, 
or  if  necessary  large  sticks  and  poles  may  be  put  on 
the  canes  in  the  winter  to  keep  them  from  blowing 
about.  It  is  the  blowing  about  when  f  rozen  that  kills 
the  canes.  For  appearance  sake,  you  must  of  course 
get  out  as  much  of  the  old  wood  as  possible  each 
year.  Try  it  in  some  out-of-the  way  corner — but  re¬ 
member  the  manure.  * 

To  make  Tree  Mignonnette  for  the  House  in 
Winter. — Select  the  finest  plants,  and  set  them 
separately  in  pots,  gradually  increasing  the  size  of 
the  pot  without  breaking  the  ball  of  the  former  pot¬ 
ting.  Never  break  the  ball  in  transplanting  Mign- 
onnette.  The  roots  are  very  long,  and  do  not  readily 
grow  again.  Train  the  plant  to  a  single  stem  until 
three  inches  high,  then  let  it  branch.  Keep  it  well 
watered,  and  take  care  that  the  soil  is  good.  As  soon 
as  the  flowers  show  signs  of  setting  into  seed,  pluck 
them  off  singly,  and  others  will  come.  As  often  as 
the  seed-pods  show  of  any  size  in  the  center  of  the 
flower,  pluck  them  off.  It  does  not  spoil  the  beauty 
of  the  plant,  for  others  come  out  at  once.  Never 
destroy  a  leaf,  or  gather  bunches  of  flowers.  You 
will,  by  following  this  plan,  get  quite  a  little  tree, 
and  the  plant  will  last  from  two  to  three  years  and 
keep  up  a  constant  bloom.  The  stem  will  become 
quite  woody,  and  not  at  all  like  Mignonnette.  It  is 
one  of  the  prettiest  house  flowers  that  can  be  grown. 
Its  fragrance  is  constant,  and  if  the  directions  are 
well  followed  the  blooms  constantly  increase  in  size. 
One  seed  pod  ripening  will  kill  the  plant.  * 

Hyacinths. — Hyacinths,  tulips  and  other  flower¬ 
ing  bulbs,  should  be  taken  up  t^ie  present  month,  or 
as  soon  as  the  leaves  have  withered  or  turned  yel 
low.  Put  them  in  an  airy  situation  in  the  shade 
until  they  are  quite  dry.  Then  rub  off  any  soil 
that  may  adhere  to  them  and  the  dry,  fibrous  roots, 
and  lay  the  bulbs,  with  the  neck  downwards,  in  an 
open  basket,  and  hang  it  in  an  airy  shed.  Examine 
them  occasionally,  and  if  any  signs  of  decay  appear, 
remove  the  affected  bulb,  or  it  will  communicate  the 
disease  to  the  other  bulbs.  If  it  is  not  more  than  a 
small  blotch,  cut  it  out  with  a  knife,  and  put  the 
bulb  in  a  dry  place  by  itself. 

Set  them  out  again  in  October. 

The  young  bulbs  formed  the  present  season  should 
be  treated  in  the  same  way.  If  planted  in  rich  soil, 
and  not  allowed  to  flower  for  a  year  or  two,  they 
will  make  large  bulbs. 
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Eds.  Genesee  Farmer  :  We  have  been  trying,  during 
some  of  the  rainy  evenings  this  spring,  a  game  which 
was  new  to  us.  We  learned  it  from  a  friend  who  has 
been  staying  with  us  from  the  city.  It  seems  very 
simple,  but  is  quite  interesting.  Take  any  word  and 
make  as  many  others  out  of  it  as  possible,  not  using 
all  the  letters  unless  you  choose.  I  send  you  a  list  of 
words  that  we  have  made  to-day  out  of  “  Enlargement.” 
Will  some  of  your  readers  try  to  add  some  more  to  our 
list,  and  if  they  succeed  in  making  any  more  out  of 
r  mother  word,  let  us  know  through  your  columns. 

M.  M.  W, 


“DOLLY  MAY.” 


At. 

Gnarl. 

Mental. 

Ate. 

Glen. 

Malt. 

Are. 

Gentle. 

Mere. 

Art. 

Galen. 

Mat. 

An. 

Gent. 

Mare. 

Am. 

Gem. 

.Man. 

Ale. 

Glare. 

Melt. 

Age. 

Large. 

Mantle. 

Arm. 

Late. 

Magnet. 

Anger. 

Lear. 

Neat. 

Amen. 

Leer. 

Net. 

Angel. 

Lament. 

Near. 

Agent. 

Let. 

Name. 

Agree. 

Lent. 

Nag. 

Alter. 

Lane. 

Rat. 

Altar. 

Lame. 

Rig. 

Agreement. 

Leg. 

Rent. 

Elegant. 

Lag. 

Remnant. 

Element. 

Lee. 

Rage. 

Eagle. 

Learn. 

Real. 

Eel. 

Leman. 

Reel. 

Eat. 

Lean. 

Raw. 

Ear. 

Lantern. 

Rant. 

Earn. 

Lenten. 

Ream. 

Eager. 

Manger. 

Rate. 

Eaten. 

Meager. 

Tear. 

Enamel. 

Mean. 

Tea. 

Emerge. 

Merge. 

Tar. 

Enlarge. 

Male. 

Tan. 

Engage. 

Mate. 

Tale. 

Entangle. 

Mart. 

Teem. 

Great. 

Men. 

Team. 

General. 

Met. 

Tame. 

Grant. 

Meat. 

Tamer. 

Grate. 

Meant. 

Ten. 

Game. 

Mangle. 

Tag. 

Garment. 

Mane. 

Term. 

Gate. 

Meter. 

Tent. 

Gear. 

Mange. 

Time. 

Gnat. 

Metal. 

Tangle. 

Carefulness  not  Meanness. — To  be  careful  is  not 
to  be  mean.  Meanness  is  a  vice  and  impolitic,  not  less 
than  prodigality  and  carelessness.  The  proverb  well 
says  that  “  The  penny  soul  never  came  to  two  pence.” 
Generosity  and  liberality  prove  the  best  policy.  Look¬ 
ing  at  the  most  conspicuous  examples  of  men  who 
have  raised  themselves  from  an  humble  position  to 
affluence  and  eminence,  we  find  that  they  have  gene¬ 
rally  been  liberal  men — men  whose  conduct  has  been 
as  remote  from  meanness  and  shabbiness  as  careless¬ 
ness  and  prodigality. 


Why  are  people  born  deaf  the  most  virtuous  of  hu¬ 
man  beings  ?  Because  they  never  erred  (heard). 

When  did  Moses  sleep  five  in  a  bed?  When  he  slept 
with  his  fore-fathers. 


[  From  the  New  York  Independent.] 

I  ye  a  darling  little  Dolly,  and  her  eyes  are  black  as  sloes : 

one  lounges  on  the  sofa  night  and  day, 

And  never  cares  a  bawbee  for  the  mending  of  her  clo’es. 

Nor  quarrels  with  the  children  at  their  plav. 

my  bonny  Dolly  May !  how  I  love  you  all  the  day: 

How  I  prattle  to  and  kiss  you !  none  the  less 
l  uat  1  can  but  feel  the  lack  when  you  never  kiss  me  back. 

Nor  caressingly  return  my  caress. 

111 -y  Dally  is  a  beauty,  she  is  neither  proud  nor  vain ; 

M  ill  never,  like  Miss  Shallow,  put  on  airs, 

Dut  a  quiet  little  lady  will  evermore  remain, 
u  ndisturbed  by  our  troubles  or  our  cares 
Oh !  my  darling  Dolly  May  is  the  sharer  of  my  play, 

.And  her  eyes  seem  to  watch  me  as  they  roll, 
wM.aiiT'n®ba^'8  °-ves’  with  a  questioning  surprise, 
fill  it  seems  as  if  Dolly  had  a  soul. 

She  is  older  than  her  mother!  Funny,  isn’t  it?  and  queer? 

But  she  never  disobeys  me  though ’tis  so. 

Never  pouts  when  I  reprove  her,  nor  squeezes  out  a  tear 
With  her  knuckles,  like  some  little  girls  you  know' 

Oh !  my  pretty  Dolly  May,  I  shall  sorrow  for  the  day 
When  the  fancies  of  my  childhood  are  o’er, 

And  the  crabbed  Mrs.  Grundy  says, “  Oh,  tie !  you  mus’nt  play. 
Such  a  lady  !  with  your  Dolly  any  more.” 


THE  LITTLE  BOASTER. 


Walter  Thorndike  was  a  little  boy  who  was  never 
satisfied  with  telling  a  straight-forward  story.  He  was 
always  obliged  to  invent  a  little  to  add  to  it,  so  that  it 
might  sound  rather  more  wonderful.  For  instance,  if  he 
passed  through  a  field  in  which  there  were  one  or  two 
cows  feeding,  he  would  come  home  and  say,  “O 
mother !  I  came  through  a  whole  herd  of  cattle  this 
morning,  and  there  did  not  one  of  them  touch  me!” 

Thus  you  see  he  told  a  story  which  was  almost  en¬ 
tirely  untrue,  although  he  only  meant  to  .make  his 
mother  think  he  was  a  very  brave  boy,  and  I  dare  say 
he  would  have  been  very  much  displeased  if  any  one 
had  told  him  that  he  had  told  a  falsehood. 

His  parents  tried  in  a  great  many  ways  to  cure  him 
of  this  bad  habit,  but  they  did  not  succeed  very  well. 
One  day,  however,  his  father  had  given  his  elder 
brother  Johnny  some  work  to  do  out  in  the  barn.  It 
was  to  sort  over  a  large  box  of  nails,  laying  the  different 
kinds  in  separate  piles.  “  I  think,  Johnny,”  said  his 
father,  “that  you  can  get  it  done  in  an  hour,  if  you 
keep  on  steadily.” 

“0  father!”  cried  Walter,  “I  wish  you  had  told  me 
to  do  it  instead;  I  could  do  it  in  ten  minutes,  I  know.” 

“Very  well,”  said  Mr.  Thorndale,  “you  shall  doit; 
but  if  it  is  not  all  done  in  ten  minutes,  I  shall  not  take 
you  with  me  to  your  grandfather’s,  to  spend  the  day, 
as  I  expected  to.” 

Of  course  Walter  could  not  finish  the  nails  in  60 
short  a  time,  and  so  he  lost  his  pleasant  visit.  For  a 
long  time  after  that,  whenever  he  wished  to  exaggerate 
a  little,  he  remembered  his  disappointment,  and  only 
said  what  was  actually  true. 

My  first  is  a  dirty  little  brute ; 

My  second’s  at  the  end  on’t ; 

My  whole,  like  many  an  honest  man, 

Is  on  a  fool  dependent.  Pig  tail.  i 


We  hear  of  the  mother  of  pearl.  Who  was  the 
father  ?  The  venerable  Bede. 


If  you  should  plant  the  figure  four,  what  vine  would 
come  up  ?  L  V.  (Ivy.) 
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Mrs.  Stowe,  in  her  “House  and  Home  Papers,”  in 
speaking  of  the  habits  of  our  grandmothers,  paints  a 
picture  which  is  so  attractive  that  one  is  half  inclined 
to  save  the  two  dollars  a  week  now  given  to  a  cook  and 
spend  it  for  books,  and  try  to  become  as  healthy  and 
intelligent  as  the  dignified  Puritan  ladies,  who  made 
New  England  and  indeed  the  United  States  what  it  is : 

“  There  were  to  be  seen  families  of  daughters,  hand¬ 
some,  strong  females,  rising  each  day  to  their  in-door 
work  with  cheerful  alertness — one  to  sweep  the  room, 
another  to  make  the  fire,  while  a  third  prepared  the 
breakfast  for  the  father  and  brothers  who  were  going 
out  to  manly  labor;  and  they  chatted  meanwhile  of 
books,  studies,  embroidery,  discussed  the  last  new 
poem,  or  some  historical  topic  started  by  graver  read¬ 
ing,  or  perhaps  a  rural  ball  that  was  to  come  off  the 
next  week.  They  spun  with  the  book  tied  to  the 
distaff;  they  wove;  they  did  all  manner  of  fine  needle¬ 
work  ;  they  made  lace,  painted  flowers,  and,  in  short, 
in  the  boundless  consciousness  of  activity,  invention, 
and  perfect  health,  set  themselves  to  any  work  they 
had  ever  read  or  thought  of’  A  bride  in  those  days 
was  married  with  sheets  and  table-cloths  of  her  own 
weaving,  with  counterpanes  and  toilet-covers  wrought 
in  divers  embroidery  by  her  own  and  her  sisters’  hands. 
The  amount  of  fancy-work  done  in  our  days  by  girls 
who  have  nothing  else  to  do  will  not  equal  what  was 
done  by  these,  who  performed  besides,  among  them, 
the  whole  work  of  the  family.” 

Further  on  Mrs.  Stowe  speaks  of  the  working  of  this 
system  in  our  days,  and  says  truly : 

“  I  will  venture  to  say  that  there  are  at  least,  to  speak 
very  moderately,  a  hundred  houses  where  these  humble 
lines  will  be  read  and  discussed,  where  there  are  no 
servants  except  the  ladies  of  the  household.  I  will 
venture  to  say,  also,  that  these  households,  many  of 
them,  are  not  inferior  in  the  air  of  cultivation  and  re¬ 
fined  elegance  to  many  which  are  conducted  by  the 
ministration  of  domestics.  I  will  venture  to  assert, 
furthermore,  that  these  same  ladies  who  live  thus,  find 
quite  as  much  time  for  reading,  letter- writing,  drawing, 
and  fancy-work,  as  the  women  of  families  otherwise 
arranged.  I  am  quite  certain  that  they  would  be  found 
on  an  average  to  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  better  health, 
and  more  of  that  sense  of  capability  and  vitality  which 
gives  one  confidence  in  one’s  ability  to  look  into  life  and 
meet  it  with  cheerful  courage,  than  three-quarters  of 
the  women  who  keep  servants — and  that  on  the  whole 
their  domestic  establishment  is  regulated  more  exactly 
to  their  mind,  their  food  prepared  and  served  more  to 
their  taste.  And  yet,  with  all  this,  I  will  not  venture 
to  assert  that  they  are  satisfied  with  this  way  of  living, 
and  that  they  would  not  change  it  forthwith,  if  they 
could.  They  have  a  secret  feeling  all  the  while  that 
they  are  being  abused,  that  they  are  working  harder 
than  they  ought  to,  and  that  women  who  live  in  their 
houses  like  boarders,  who  have  only  to  speak  and  it  is 
done,  are  the  truly  enviable  ones. 

“  There,  after  all,  is  the  rub.  A  want  of  hardy  self¬ 


belief  and  self-respect— an  unwillingness  to  face  with 
dignity  the  actual  facts  and  necessities  of  our  situation 
in  life — this,  after  all,  is  the  worst  and  most  dangerous 
feature  of  the  case. 

“I  fancy  now,  my  friends,  whom  I  have  in  my  eye. 
You  are  three  happy  women  together.  You  are  all  so 
well  that  you  know  not  how  it  feels  to  be  sick.  You 
are  used  to  early  rising,  and  would  not  lie  in  bed,  if 
you  could.  Long  years  of  practice  have  made  you 
familiar  with  the  shortest,  neatest,  most  expeditious 
method  of  doing  every  household  office,  so  that  really 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  in  your  house  there 
seems  to  a  looker-on  to  be  nothing  to  do.  You  rise  in 
the  morning  and  despatch  your  husband,  father,  and 
brothers  to  the  farm  or  wood-lot;  you  go  sociably 
about  chatting  with  each  other,  while  you  skim  the 
milk,  make  the  butter,  turn  the  cheeses.  The  forenoon 
is  long;  it ’s  ten  to  one  that  all  the  so-called  morning 
work  is  over,  and  you  have  leisure  for  an  hour’s  sewing 
or  reading  before  it  is  time  to  start  the  dinner  prepara¬ 
tions.  By  two  o’clock  your  house-work  is  done,  and 
yon  have  the  long  afternoon  for  books,  needle-work  or 
drawing — for  perhaps  there  is  among  you  one  with  a 
gift  at  her  pencil.  Perhaps  one  of  you  reads  aloud 
while  the  others  sew,  and  you  manage  in  that  way  to 
keep  up  with  a  great  deal  of  reading.  I  see  on  your 
book-shelves  Prescott,  Macaulay,  Irving,  besides  the 
lighter  fry  of  poems  and  novels,  and,  if  I  mistake  not, 
the  friendly  covers  of  the  ‘Atlantic.’  When  you  have 
company,  you  invite  Mrs.  Smith  or  Brown  or  Jones  to 
tea;  you  have  no  trouble ;  they  come  early,  with  their 
knitting  or  sewing;  your  particular  crony  sits  with 
you  by  your  polished  stove  while  you  watch  the  baking 
of  those  light  biscuits  and  tea-rusks  for  which  you  are 
so  famous,  and  Mrs.  Somebody-else  chats  with  your 
sister,  who  is  spreading  the  table  with  your  best  china 
in  the  best  room.  When  tea  is  over,  there  is  plenty  of 
volunteering  to  help  you  wash  your  pretty  India  tea¬ 
cups,  and  get  them  back  into  the  cupboard.  There  is 
no  special  fatigue  or  exertion  in  all  this,  though  you 
have  taken  down  the  best  things  and  put  them  back, 
because  you  have  done  all  without  anxiety  or  effort, 
among  those  who  would  do  precisely  the  same,  if  you 
were  their  visitors. 

“  But  now  comes  down  the  pretty  Mrs.  Simmons  and 
her  pretty  daughter  to  spend  a  week  with  you,  and 
forthwith  you  are  troubled.  Your  youngest,  Fanny, 
visited  them  in  New  York  last  fall,  and  tells  you  of 
their  cook  and  chambermaid,  and  the  servant  in  white 
gloves  that  waits  on  table.  You  say  in  your  60ul, 

‘  What  shall  we  do  ?  they  never  can  be  contented  to 
live  as  we  do ;  how  shall  we  manage  ?  ’  And  now  you 
long  for  servants.” 

Mrs.  Stowe  goes  on  to  say  most  truthfully  that  it  is 
all  this  that  the  city  lady  has  come  to  see — that  those 
who  are  never  required  to  "work  at  home  are  the  very 
guests  who  are  most  willing  to  join  in  any  of  the  light 
househqld  labor  done  by  the  ladies  of  the  house  where 
they  are  staying. 

“  Anything  that  is  not  in  the  least  like  her  own  home 
and  ways  of  living  will  be  a  blessed  relief  and  change 
to  Mrs.  Simmons.  Your  clean,  quiet  house,  your  deli- 
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cate  cookery,  your  cheerful  morning  tasks,  if  you  will 
let  her  follow  you  about,  and  sit  and  talk  with  you 
while  you  are  at  your  work,  will  all  seem  a  pleasant 
contrast  to  her  own  life.  Of  course,  if  it  came  to  the 
case  of  offering  to  change  lots  in  life,  she  would  not  do 
it ;  but  very  likely  she  thinks  she  would,  and  sighs  over 
and  pities  herself,  and  thinks  sentimentally  how  fortu¬ 
nate  you  are,  how  snugly  and  securely  you  live,  and 
wishes  she  were  as  untrammelled  and  independent  as 
you.  And  she  is  more  than  half  right ;  for,  with  her 
helpless  habits,  her  utter  ignorance  of  the  simplest 
facts  concerning  the  reciprocal  relations  of  milk,  eggs, 
butter,  saleratus,  soda  and  yeast,  she  is  completely  the 
victim  and  slave  of  the  person  she  pretends  to  rule.” 

We  commend  this  entire  series  of  papers  to  all 
house-keepers,  and  to  all  who  anticipate  assuming  the 
burdens  and  pleasures  of  that  position.  They  are  being 
published  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 


ORIGINAL  DOMESTIC  RECEIPTS. 

Contributed  to  the  Genesee  Farmer. 

Apple  Meringue. — This  is  a  simple  dish,  but  very 
attractive  looking  and  very  pleasant  to  eat.  Take  some 
6tewed  apple  which  has  been  carefully  prepared  and  is 
entirely  free  from  lumps.  It  must  be  strained  through 
a  cullender,  if  necessary.  Put  it  into  a  pudding-dish ; 
beat  up  the  whites  of  two  eggs,  with  not  quite  as  much 
sugar  as  you  use  for  frosting ;  heap  this  upon  the  ap¬ 
ple  ;  let  it  stand  in  a  cool  oven  long  enough  to  become 
slightly  brown.  The  apple  may  be  flavored  with  lemon, 
wine  or  cinnamon.  Any  other  fruit  may  be  used.  This 
kind  of  frosting  is  often  put  on  lemon  and  other  pies 
which  have  no  upper  crust. 

A  lady  has  given  us  some  raspberry  vinegar  made 
from  the  receipt  published  in  the  July  number  of  the 
Farmer  for  1862,  and  it  is  so  very  nice  that  we  republish 
it,  hoping  that  others  will  enjoy  this  refreshing  bever¬ 
age  as  we  have  done : 

Raspberry  Vinegar. — Take  three  or  four  quarts  of 
raspberries,  put  them  in  a  stone  crock  and  cover  them 
with  vinegar.  Let  them  stand  twenty-four  hours. 
Then  strain  this  juice  through  a  jelly-bag  and  pour  it 
on  to  fresh  berries,  letting  this  stand  another  day.  Re¬ 
peat  this  process  until  you  have  the  quantity  you  de¬ 
sire.  Add  to  each  pint  of  juice  one  pound  of  sugar. 
Put  it  into  a  preserving  kettle  and  allow  it  to  heat  suf¬ 
ficiently  to  melt  the  sugar.  When  it  is  cold,  put  it  into 
bottles.  It  will  keep  for  several  years. 

To  Clean  Silk. — A  quarter  of  a  pound  of  soft  6oap, 
one  ounce  of  honey,  one  pint  of  gin.  Put  on  with  a 
flannel,  or  nail-brush,  and  afterwards  brush  with  cold 
water,  then  dip  in  cold  water  five  or  six  times  and  hang 
out  to  drain,  then  iron  ( wet  on  the  wrong  side)  with  a 
hot  iron.  _ 

To  Extract  Grease  from  Silk. — Wet  the  part  with 
eau  de  cologne,  and  gently  rub  the  silk  upon  itself  be¬ 
tween  the  hands.  When  dry  the  grease  will  disappear. 
This  will  also  remove  recent  paint  and  the  grease  from 
a  wax-candle. 


Turtle  Bean  Soup.— Please  publish  or  give  me  your 
receipt  for  making  soup  from  those  turtle  soup-beans 
you  were  so  kind  as  to  give  me.  I  raised  quite  a  lot, 
but  my  folks  do  not  know  how  to  use  them  and  pro¬ 
nounced  them  “  no  go,”  as  I  am  confident  erroneously  ; 
but  we  need  instruction. — J.  Dorr,  Scottsville ,  N.  Y. 

We  give  in  answer  to  the  above  a  receipt  which  we 
published  two  years  since  ;  but  we  think  that  the  soup 
is  much  better  when  the  beans  arc  added  to  a  plain 
meat  soup  made  of  beef  and  veal.  The  wine,  the  force 
meat-balls  and  the  lemon  are  pleasant  additions,  but 
not  at  all  necessary.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the 
beans  do  not  become  soft  in  cooking.  If  they  continue 
quite  hard  and  will  not  pass  through  the  cullender,  they 
can  be  put  into  boiling  water  and  cooked  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes  and  again  strained.  It  is  very  impor¬ 
tant  that  they  should  be  soaked  at  least  twelve  hours. 
There  is  no  soup  as  good,  which  is  as  easily  made  as 
this.  Many  make  it  quite  thick,  like  common  bean  or 
pea  soup ;  but  we  prefer  it  thin  and  clear.  A  little  to¬ 
mato  catsup  gives  a  very  good  flavor,  but  plenty  of  salt 
and  pepper  must  be  used  to  make  it  taste  as  it  should. 
We  asked  a  lady  who  has  made  it  very  frequently,  and 
always  succeeds  with  it,  what  her  receipt  was.  She 
gave  the  same  directions  that  we  have  given  for  prepar¬ 
ing  the  beans  and  making  the  stock,  and  added  :  “  Put 
in’a  little  thyme,  a  little  celery,  a  good  deal  of  pepper 
and  salt — anything  you  like,  only  make  it  taste  good.” 
The  following  is  the  receipt  above  referred  to : 

Turtle  Bean  Soup  without  Meat. — Take  any 
quantity  that  you  wish  of  black  beans;  boil  them  in 
water  until  thoroughly  cooked ;  then  dip  the  beans  out 
of  the  pot  and  press  them  through  a  cullender;  return 
the  flour  of  the  beans  thus  pressed  into  the  pot  in 
which  they  were  boiled ;  tie  up  in  a  cloth  some  thyme ; 
put  it  into  the  soup  and  let  it  boil ;  add  a  little  butter, 
and  season  with  salt,  pepper,  parsley  and  sweet  marjo¬ 
ram  ;  make  some  force  meat-balls ;  add  them  to  the 
soup,  together  with  a  sliced  lemon,  and  wine  to  your 
taste  a  short  time  before  serving.  This  will  approach 
so  near  in  flavor  to  the  real  turtle  soup  that  few  would 
be  able  to  distinguish  the  difference.  The  beans  must 
be  soaked  over  night. 

Strawberries. — If  you  are  content  to  have  finely 
flavored  preserves,  but  the  color  poor,  you  can  put  up 
strawberries  with  scarcely  any  sugar,  and  in  the  same 
way  that  you  do  peaches.  But  it  is  very  rarely  that  any 
one  succeeds  in  preserving  both  color  and  flavor,  ex¬ 
cept  by  preserving  them  with  at  least  three-quarters  of 
a  pound  of  sugar  to  a  pound  of  the  fruit,  and  then  they 
must  be  put  into  the  cans  while  hot  and  hermetically 
sealed.  At  the  present  price  of  sugar,  almost  every 
one  will  give  up  the  old-fashioned  rich  but  often  flavor¬ 
less  preserves,  and  use  only  canned  fruit ;  and  straw¬ 
berries,  if  carefully  attended  to,  will  keep  very  well  put 
up  in  this  way. 

Cyanide  of  Potassium. — This  article  will  be  found 
infallible  in  removing  stains  from  any  kind  of  white 
cloth.  A  distinguished  chemist  in  the  city  of  New 
York  says  that  he  has  never  found  any  stains  that  can 
not  be  removed  by  its  application.  Cover  a  small 
quantity  of  it  with  tepid  water,  and  apply  it  to  the 
stain  immediately.  It  will  even  remove  indelible  ink. 

Breakfast  Rolls. — Two  pounds  of  flour,  one-quar¬ 
ter  of  a  pound  of  butter,  three  potatoes,  one  gill  of 
yeast,  and  a  little  salt.  Let  them  rise  all  night. 
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BOTH  SIDES. 


A  man  in  his  carriage  was  riding  along, 

A  gaily-dressed  wife  by  his  side ; 

In  satins  and  laces  she  looked  like  a  queen, 

And  he  like  a  king  in  his  pride. 

A  wood-sawyer  stood  on  the  street  as  they  passed. 

The  carriage  and  couple  he  eyed, 

And  said,  as  he  worked  with  his  saw  on  a  log, 

“  I  wish  I  was  rich  and  could  ride.” 

The  man  in  his  carriage  remarked  to  his  wife, 

44  One  thing  I  would  give  if  I  could — 

I  would  give  all  my  wealth  for  the  strength  and  the  health 
Of  the  man  who  is  sawing  the  wood.” 

An  Official  Dispatch.— A  Germantown  man  lately 
posted  the  following  notice  in  his  house : 

Headquarters,  House  of - . 

General  Order  No.  1. — Julia:  Until  the  price  falls,  no  more 
butter  will  be  used  in  our  family.  James. 

He  had  hardly  reached  his  counting-house,  when  a 
special  messenger  handed  him  this  : 

James:  Until  butter  is  reinstated,  no  more  tobacco  will  be 
used  in  this  house.  Julia,  Chief-of-Staff. 

Chief-of-Staff  won. 

Punctuation,  or  the  putting  the  stops  in  the  right 
places,  can  not  he  too  sedulously  studied.  We  lately 
read,  in  a  country  paper,  the  following  startling  ac¬ 
count  of  Lord  Palmerston’s  appearance  in  the  House 
of  Commons:  “ Lord  Palmerston  then  entered  on  his 
head,  a  white  hat  upon  his  feet,  large  but  well-polished 
boots  upon  his  brow,  a  dark  cloud  in  his  hand,  his 
faithful  walking-stick  in  his  eye,  a  menacing  glare  say¬ 
ing  nothing.  He  sat  down.” — Punch. 

The  attention  of  a  little  girl  having  been  called  to  a 
rose-bush,  on  whose  topmost  stem  the  oldest  rose  was 
fading,  whilst  below  and  aronnd  it  three  beautiful 
crimson  buds  were  just  unfolding  their  charms,  she  at 
once  and  artlessly  exclaimed:  “See,  Willie,  these  little 
buds  have  just  awakened  in  time  to  kiss  their  mother 
before  she  dies !” 

Some  years  ago  a  person  requested  permission  of  the 
Bishop  of  Salisbury  to  fly  from  the  top  of  the  spire  of 
that  cathedral.  The  good  Bishop,  with  an  anxious  con¬ 
cern  for  the  man’s  spiritual  as  well  as  his  temporal 
safety,  told  him  that  he  was  very  welcome  to  fly  to 
the  church,  but  he  would  encourage  no  man  to  fly 
from  it /” 

Handel,  the  great  composer,  was  also  a  great  glut¬ 
ton.  He  would  often  order  dinner  for  three ;  he  would 
then  ring  for  the  waiter,  and  would  ask  him,  “Is  de 
dinneer  retty  ?”  “Yes,  sir,  as  soon  as  the  company 
comes.”  “  Den  bring  me  dinneer,”  he  would  say ;  “  I 
am  te  company.” 

A  shrewd  little  fellow,  who  had  just  begun  to  read 
Latin,  astonished  his  master  by  the  following  transla¬ 
tions  :  Fir,  a  man ;  gin ,  a  trap — Yirgin,  a  man-trap.” 

In  a  discussion  with  a  temperance  lecturer,  a  toper 
asked:  “If  water  rots  your  boots,  what  effect  must  it 
have  upon  the  coat  of  your  stomach  ?” 


An  Ingenious  Cat.— In  Le  Nord  it  is  related  that  a 
cook  was  recently  greatly  perplexed  by  the  disappear¬ 
ance  day  after  day  of  a  cutlet  or  steak  from  the  kitchen 
table  when  she  was  preparing  the  dinner.  In  each 
day’s  tale  there  was  a  deficiency  of  one.  At  last  it 
occurred  to  her  that  as  the  bell  was  ruDg  every  day 
while  she  was  preparing  dinner,  and  when  she  went 
to  the  door  there  was  nobody,  there  must  be  some 
connection  between  the  two  occurrences.  Once  this  idea 
had  entered  her  mind,  she  determined  to  satisfy  her¬ 
self  upon  the  point.  The  bell  rang  at  the  usual  time, 
but  instead  of  answering  it  she  hid  herself  in  a  cupboard. 
She  had  hardly  done  so  before  a  cat  rushed  into  the 
kitchen,  sprung  on  the  table,  seized  a  cutlet  in  his 
mouth,  and  vanished.  Her  mistress  was  made  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  this  felonious  act  on  the  part  of  the  animal, 
and  it  was  determined  to  set  a  watch  to  see  how  it  had 
been  trained  to  this  mode  of  robbery.  The  discovery 
was  soon  made.  At  the  usual  time,  when  the  cook  had 
her  dishes  arranged  for  the  stove,  the  concealed  watcher 
saw  the  cat  creep  stealthily  towards  the  bell- wire,  hook 
her  claws  in  it,  give  it  a  furious  pull,  and  then  rush 
away  kitchenward. 

A  coxcomb,  talking  of  the  transmigration  of  souls, 
said:  “In  the  time  of  Moses,  I  have  no  doubt  I  was  a 
golden  calf.”  “Very  likely,”  replied  a  lady;  “time 
has  robbed  you  of  nothing  but  the  gilding.” 

An  author  of  a  love  story,  in  describing  his  heroine, 
says:  “Innocence  dwells  in  the  dark  clusters  of  her 
hair.”  An  unkind  reviewer  suggests  that  a  fine-tooth 
comb  would  bring  it  out. 

Somebody  thinks  that  if  nature  had  intended  man  to 
be  a  drunkard,  he  would  have  been  constructed  like  a 
churn,  so  that  the  more  he  drank  the  more  firmly  he 
would  stand. 

“Sally,”  said  a  fellow  to  a  girl  who  had  red  hair, 
“keep  away  from  me  or  you  will  set  me  on  fire.”  “  No 
danger  of  that,”  replied  Sally,  “you  are  too  green  to 
burn.” 

An  nnromantic  doctor  says  that  tight  lacing  is  a 
public  benefit,  inasmuch  as  it  kills  off  all  the  foolish 
girls,  and  leaves  the  wise  ones  to  grow  to  be  women. 

If  your  lips  would  keep  from  slips,  five  things  ob¬ 
serve  with  care — of  whom  you  speak,  to  whom  you 
speak,  and  how,  and  when,  and  where. 

Never,  perhaps,  are  children  dearer  to  their  parents 
than  when,  as  at  present,  the  price  of  food  and  cloth¬ 
ing  is  so  excessive. 

If  yon  want  to  kiss  a  pretty  girl,  why,  kiss  her — if 
you  can.  If  a  pretty  girl  wants  to  kiss  you,  why,  let 
her — like  a  man. 

An  Irish  gentleman,  while  playing  cards,  finding  the 
pool  deficient,  exclaimed:  “  Here’s  a  shilling  short — 
who  put  it  in  ?” 

Why  are  poultry  the  most  profitable  things  a  firmer 
can  keep  ?  Because  for  every  grain  they  give  a  peck. 
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Half  Volume  of  the  Genesee  Farmer. 


With  the  present  number  commences  a  half  volume 
of  the  Genesee  Farmer.  Our  friends  have  already  sent 
us  many  more  new  subscribers  than  we  expected 
We  trust  they  will  continue  their  efforts,  and  we 
should  be  pledsed  if  every  reader  of  the  Farmer 
would  ask  his  neighbors,  who  do  not  take  it,  to  try  it 
for  half  a  year.  The  cqst  is  merely  nominal.  As  we 
said  last  month,  our  freinds  could  send  us  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  additional  subscribers  if  they  w'ould  only  take  the 
matter  in  hand  at  this  time.  Our  terms  are : 


Single  subscribers, . $0  40 

Five  subscribers, .  1  50 

Eight  subscribers, .  2  00 


And  larger  clubs  at  the  same  rate,  (25  cents  each.) 

For  sixteen  subscribers  at  twenty-five  cents  each,  we 
will  send,  prepaid  by  return  mail,  a  copy  of  Miner’s 
Domestic  Poultry  Book. 

For  twenty-four  subscribers  we  will  send,  prepaid  by 
return  mail,  a  copy  of  Emerson  &  Flint’s  excellent 
work,  The  Manual  of  Agriculture. 


Notes  on  the  Weather  from  April  15th  to  June 
16th, 1864. 

As  to  temperature,  the  last  half  of  April  was  2.5°  be¬ 
low  the  general  average,  viz.,  46.7°,  or  being  44.2°.  The 
hottest  noon  was  on  the  22d,  viz.,  66° ;  and  the  coldest 
was  on  the  morning  of  the  28th,  being  30°.  The  average 
of  the  month  was  43.2°,  and  the  general  average  was 
43.7®.  This  gives  the  same  mean  temperature  as  for 
April,  1863. 

The  water  fallen  was  3.23  cubic  inches — above  the 
average  a  little.  On  the  23d  was  our  first  thunder 
shower,  at  10}^  P.  M.,  with  some  hail,  passing  chiefly 
north  of  us.  We  had  frost  on  the  16th;  on  the  28th 
mud  and  shallow  water  frozen,  and  again  on  the  30th. 
Peaches  and  cherries  in  full  blossom  at  Washington, 
D.  C.,  on  the  24th.  April  was  not  a  pleasant  month. 

May  began  rainy,  and  went  on  so,  raining  thirteen 
days  of  fifteen,  and  giving  4.76  inches  of  water  this 
half,  of  which  2.73  inches  fell  chiefly  on  the  14th.  This 
was  a  great  rain  over  Western  New  York,  and  has  done 
much  damage,  especially  in  the  two  northwestern 
counties  where  high  wind  attended  the  rain.  The 
quantity  of  water  was  far  above  the  average.  This 
6torm  did  not  extend  east  of  the  Allegany  range. 

The  mean  temperature  of  this  half  is  54°,  and  the 
general  average  is  53.6° ;  warmer  than  this  half  of  May 
last  year  by  nearly  3°.  The  hottest  noon  was  81°  on 
the  6th,  and  this  was  the  hottest  day  also,  68°-  The 
surface  wind  has  been  much  from  the  northeast  round 
to  the  southeast. 

Farming  operations  have  been  delayed  by  the  rain,  as 
the  earth  is  soaking  full  of  water.  We  had  snow  on 


the  morning  of  the  3d  and  the  night  before,  an  inch  or 
more,  which  disappeared  before  noon.  Grass  grows 
rapidly;  but  the  farmers  say  they  are  far  behind  in 
their  spring  work.  The  foliage  of  trees  has  put  out 
rapidly  in  this  half  month. 

The  last  half  of  May  was  pleasant  and  vegetation 
rapid.  While  the  first  half  was  near  the  average  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  season,  the  last  half  was  five  degrees 
higher. 


General  average  beat  of  the  last  half, . 57.98* 

Mean  of  the  last  half; . 63.54* 

Mean  of  the  month, . ’ . 58.93* 

General  average  of  the  month, ..........................  !  56.30* 


The  mean  of  the  barometer  is  low — 29.32  inches — 
and  has  been  low  all  this  year. 

The  rain  of  the  first  half  of  May  was  6.54  inches,  and 
in  the  last  half  1.78  inch. 

The  early  peach  blossoms  were  killed  by  the  cold  of 
May  11th ;  but  in  the  last  half  the  other  fruits  blossom¬ 
ed  abundantly,  though  most  of  the  cherry  and  pear 
blossoms  do  not  promise  much. 

The  rapid  growth  of  grass,  wheat,  rye,  &c.,  was 
checked  by  the  cold  of  the  28th  and  29th,  greatly  to 
their  benefit,  as  they  were  made  firmer  and  stronger. 

June. — Beautiful  June !  Yes,  rather  cool,  people  say, 
though  the  first  ten  days  were  warmer  than  the  same 
of  last  year. 


General  average  of  the  first  half, . 63.14* 

General  mean  heat, . 59.60* 

Hottest  noon,  on  5th  and  15th,  less  than  last  June, . 82.00* 

Coldest  morning, . 45.00* 


Some  white  or  hoar-frost  on  the  10th  and  11th. 


A  Canadian’s  Opinion  of  the  Genesee  Farmer, 

Mr.  William  Kievell,  of  Kincardine,  C.  W.,  in 
sending  us  the  names  of  several  new  subscribers, 
avails  himself  of  the  occasion  to  say  that  the  Genesee 
Farmer  is  a  most  welcome  monthly  visitor  in  his  family, 
and  adds:  “My  wife  never  took  any  interest  in  the 
garden  until  after  I  became  a  subscriber  to  the  Genesee 
Farmed'.  This  spring  she  planted  all  the  seeds,  and  has 
kept  the  garden  free  from  weeds,  and  all  this  cost  me 
only  fifty  cents  (American  money,)  besides  the  great 
pleasure  its  persual  affords  me.  I  believe  if  the  Genesee 
Fanner  found  its  way  into  every  farm-house  in  the  land, 
there  is  not  one  farmer  out  of  fifty  that  at  the  end  of 
the  year  who  could  not  say  that  he  had  received  a 
thousand  fold  for  his  money.  I  shall  exert  myself  to 
get  every  one  that  has  even  a  garden  to  become  a  sub¬ 
scriber  to  the  Genesee  Farmer.'1'1 

These  remarks  are  very  flattering,  but  the  number  of 
subscribers  our  friend  has  already  sent  us  proves  his 
sincerity,  and  we  tender  him  our  best  thanks,  both  for 
his  good  opinion  of  the  Farmer  and  his  efforts  to  in¬ 
crease  its  circulation  and  influence.  The  Genesee 
Farmer  has  always  enjoyed  a  very  extensive  circulation 
among  the  best  farmers  of  Canada  West,  and  we  trust 
such  will  always-  be  the  case.  At  the  present  time  an 
English  shilling  nearly  pays  for  one  year’s  subscription 
to  the  Genesee  Farmer !  If  the  present  price  of  paper 
and  materials  continues,  we  shall  be  compelled  next 
year  to  advance  our  rates.  We  send  the  paper  for  the 
coming  half  volume  at  a  price  that  barely  pays  the  cost 
of  paper  and  printing.  We  do  so  in  hopes  that  our 
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friends  will  make  a  special  effort  to  increase  our  circu¬ 
lation.  If  all  our  subscribers  would  for  the  coming 
two  weeks  take  the  matter  in  hand,  they  could  send  us 
ten  thousand  new  subscribers  to  the  present  half 
volume  of  the  Farmer. 


Tlie  Markets. 

The  Genesee  Farmer  has  always  endeavored  to  give  a 
full  and  accurate  report  of  the  markets.  At  the  present 
time,  however,  it  is  useless  to  give  quotations,  as 
prices  vary  from  day  to  day.  In  regard  to  the  future, 
it  may  be  well  to  remark  that  notwithstanding  the 
high  prices  which  at  present  prevail,  there  is  little 
probability  of  any  immediate  reduction.  The  war  in¬ 
creases  the  demand  for  all  agricultural  products,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  greatly  lessens  the  supply.  Our 
agricultural  productions  are  so  much  greater  than  the 
home  consumption  that  for  the  first  two  years  of  the 
war  prices  were  not  materially  advanced.  The  South¬ 
ern  demand  for  corn,  and  other  agricultural  products, 
was  cut  off,  and  for  the  first  year  after  the  war  com¬ 
menced.  prices,  especially  at  the  West,  were  much 
below  an  average.  The  drouth  and  early  frosts  of  last 
year,  however,  proved  disastrous  to  the  com  crop  at 
the  West,  and  the  price  of  this  great  staple  in  some 
portions  of  the  West  is  now  ten  times  higher  than  it 
was  three  years  ago  ! 

The  crop  prospects  throughout  the  great  grain  pro¬ 
ducing  regions  of  the  West  are  not  flattering.  The 
drouth  in  parts  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota 
has  been  very  severe,  and  the  crops  are  suffering  ma¬ 
terially.  Labor,  too,  is  very  scarce,  and  it  is  greatly  to 
be  feared  that,  while  the  demand  is  greater  than  ever, 
production  will  be  far  below  an  average. 

Were  there  no  other  reasons t  therefore,  than  the 
above,  we  should  be  warranted  in  anticipating  high 
prices.  But  the  premium  on  gold  is  now  so  great  that 
this  in  itself  would  greatly  enhance  prices.  We  are 
aware  that  this  is  denied.  But  it  seems  so  clear  that 
those  who  take  time  to  reflect  cannot  for  a  moment 
doubt  it.  If  a  bushel  of  American  wheat  will  bring  in 
England  $1.25  in  gold,  and  this  gold  will  buy  $2.50  of 
legal  tender  notes,  it  is  evident  that  wheat  will  sell  here 
for  $2.50,  less  the  expense  of  sending  it  to  England. 
The  same  is  true  of  butter  and  cheese,  and  of  every¬ 
thing  that  we  export.  Wheat  never  was  lower  in 
Europe  than  at  the  present  time.  Were  it  as  high 
there  as  in  1861  it  would  be  worth  here  in  our  currency 
over  $3.00  per  bushel.  With  gold  at  200,  it  is  vain, 
under  any  circumstances,  to  expect  low  prices,  but 
bow  much  more  so  when  in  addition  to  this  premium 
on  gold  we  take  into  consideration  the  increased  de¬ 
mand  and  diminished  supply  caused  by  the  war. 

—  Gold  is  now  (June  29)  quoted  at  240  to  250. 

- - 

Tlte  State  Fair. 

The  Premium  List  for  the  Twenty-Fourth  Fair  of  the 
New  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  to  be  held  in  this 
city  on  Sept.  20-23,  can  be  had  on  application  at  the 
office  of  the  Genesee  Farmer. 


Our  List  of  Agricultural  Implement  Makers. 

We  spent  much  time  and  labor  in  preparing  the  list 
of  some  of  our  principal  agricultural  implement  man¬ 
ufacturers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  published 
in  the  June  number  of  the  Genesee  Farmer.  We  think 
it  will  prove  useful  to  our  readers. 

The  name  of  Paschall  Morris,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
was  in  some  unaccountable  manner  omitted.  Mr. 
Morris  has  been  for  many  years  one  of  the  most  prom- 
nent  dealers  and  manufacturers  of  agricultural  imple¬ 
ments  and  machinery.  We  very  much  regret  the  omis¬ 
sion  of  his  name  from  the  list. 

The  following  errors  have  also  been  pointed  out  to  us : 

Frederick  Gilbert,  -Morristown,  Pa.,  should  be  Narris- 
town. 

H.  K.  Parson,  of  Harrisburgh,  Pa.,  should  be  H.  K. 
Parsons. 

Blaker,  M illard  &  Co.,  Newtown,  Bucks  county,  Pa., 
should  be  Blaker,  Willard  &  Co. 

If  any  other  errors  have  occurred,  we  shall  be  happy 
to  correct  them. 

- »  <o>  ♦ - 

Western  New  York  Fruit  Growers’  Society. 

The  Editor  of  the  Germantovm  Telegraph  says  he 
“always  reads  the  reports  of  this  Society  with  interest, 
as  they  usually  embrace  the  experience  of  some  of  the 
very  best  fruit-growers  in  the  country.”  This  is  true. 
We  do  not  to-day  know  of  any  work  on  fruit  culture 
that  contains  so  much  really  valuable,  practical  informa¬ 
tion  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  reports  of  the  discussions 
at  the  various  meetings  of  the  Western  New  York 
Fruit  Growers’  Society  as  published  in  the  back  vol¬ 
umes  of  the  Genesee  Farmed'.  Whenever  we  wish  for 
any  information  in  regard  to  a  new  fruit,  or  some  special 
branch  of  culture,  we  turn  to  these  reports,  and  rarely 
fail  to  find  just  the  information  we  desire.  We  have 
published  the  reports  in  the  Farmer  ever  since  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  Society. 


Harvest  Beer. 

A  correspondent  asks  us  to  repeat  the  recipe  for 
hop  beer  given  in  the  last  volume  of  the  Genesee  Farmei'. 
We  tasted  this  beer  in  Connecticut  last  summer,  and 
thought  it  better  than  anything  of  the  kind  we  ever  be¬ 
fore  drank  in  this  country.  We  give  the  recipe  a  little 
more  in  detail.  For  fifteen  gallons  of  beer,  the  ingre¬ 
dients  are  12  or  14  ounces  of  hops,  6  quarts  of  molasses, 
and  10  eggs.  Put  the  hops  in  a  bag  and  boil  in  three 
pails  of  water.  Pour  the  water  into  a  cask  while  hot. 
Then  boil  the  hops  again  in  two  pails  of  more  water. 
When  this  is  put  into  the  cask  add  the  molasses.  Then 
fill  up  the  fifteen  gallon  cask  with  cold  water.  When 
so  cool  as  not  to  scald  add  the  ten  eggs,  without  beat¬ 
ing.  Stop  up  the  cask  close  so  that  there  is  no  vent. 
In  warm  weather  it  is  usually  ready  to  drink  in  three 
days.  In  cool  weather  the  cask  should  be  put  in  a  warm 
place.  When  ready  for  use  the  beer  will  foam  and  be 
full  of  life,  but  as  it  has  no  yeast  it  will  never  sour,  at 
least  not  for  several  months.  The  cask  should  be  a 
strong  one.  When  properly  made  this  beer  will  be 
found  a  healthy  and  pleasant  beverage  in  warm  weather. 
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“The  Illustrated  Morse  Management.” 

Scch  is  the  title  of  a  book  just  published  by  J.  B. 
Lippiucott  &  Co.  It  is  written  by  Edward  Mayhew, 
M.  R.  C.  V.  S.,  and  the  copyright  is  held  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  publishers.  It  is  most  beautifully  printed  on  tinted 
paper,  and  the  engravings  are  exquisitely  finished  and 
spirited.  All  who  have  seen  the  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor , 
by  the  same  author,  will  remember  how  pleasant  the 
style  of  the  writer  is.  In  this  work  there  is  moie 
scope  for  enthusiasm,  and  his  real  love  for  the  horse 
gives  a  charm  to  all  he  says.  The  illustrations  of  horses 
suffering  in  various  ways  are  sometimes  rather  exag¬ 
gerated,  but  the  exaggeration  seems  to  arise  from  a 
6ense  of  the  importance  of  the  subject.  Mr.  Mayhew 
insists  upon  common  sense  and  kindness  as  the  great 
guides  in  horse  management.  His  ideas  about  a  proper 
stable  are  quite  beyond  the  means  of  ordinary  horse- 
owners,  but  he  says  he  does  not  expect  to  see  his  de¬ 
signs  at  all  generally  carried  out.  He  thinks  stalls  are 
an  abomination,  and  advocates  loose  boxes,  eighteen 
feet  square  for  each  horse. 

He  has  one  or  two  ideas  which  could  be  carried  out 
in  any  stable.  He  says  that  horses  love  society,  and 
should  have  the  walls  of  their  stalls  low,  with  only 
wires  above,  so  that  the  animals  can  “  rub  noses”  with 
their  neighbors,  and  that  the  feeding  troughs  should 
also  be  low. 

Any  one  who  takes  the  least  interest  in  the  horse,  and 
even  either  rides  or  drives  one,  will  read  this  book  with 
interest  and  profit. 

The  chapters  on  “ Grooms ”  and  “Horse  Dealers” 
are  plain-spoken,  and  as  they  are  written  by  one  who 
ought  to  understand  the  peculiarities  of  both  classes 
we  have  no  doubt  truthful. 


Inquiries  and  Answers. 

My  cherries  have  fallen  from  the  trees  this  season 
more  than  ever  before.  What  is  the  cause,  and  is  there 
any  remedy? — R.,  Caledonia ,  N.  Y. 

The  cherries  have  been  stung  by  the  curculio.  There 
is  no  remedy  we  are  acquainted  with  that  will  be  of 
much  use  this  season.  The  only  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
gather  up  and  bum  all  the  fallen  cherries.  The  larvse 
of  the  insect  are  in  the  fallen  fruit.  If  you  allow  them 
to  remain  on  the  ground  they  will  breed  a  host  of  cur- 
culios  to  sting  your  crop  next  season.  Let  every  fallen 
cherry  be  swept  up  and  burned  at  once.  Do  the  same 
thing  with  all  stung  fruit — apples,  pears,  plums,  &c. — 
and  in  a  few  years  you  will  be  less  troubled  with  in¬ 
sects. 

I  want  to  buy  a  good  Railroad  Horse  Power  Thresh¬ 
ing  Machine.  I  find  in  looking  over  the  back  numbers 
of  the  Farmer  that  there  are  several  firms  in  your  State 
who  manufacture  them.  I  should  esteem  it  a  favor  if 
you  would  inform  me,  privately,  where  I  should  be 
likely  to  get  a  good  one.  I  would  send  the  money  at 
once,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  receive  the  same  treatment 
your  Hamilton  correspondent  met  with  in  sending  for 
the  Chester  White  Pigs. - ,  Dtgersoll ,  C.  W. 

Our  esteemed  correspondent  must  excuso  us  for  pub¬ 
lishing  the  above.  We  have  little  time  to  answei  pri¬ 
vate  letters.  We  are  sorry  that  the  conduct  of  one  of 
the  advertisers  in  the  Genesee  Farmer  should  lead  any  I 


of  our  readers  to  doubt  the  honor  and  respectability  of 
others.  We  feel  sure  that  you  may  send  the  money  to 
any  of  the  manufacturers  of  horse  powers  who  adver¬ 
tise  in  the  Genesee  Farmer  with  the  certainty  of  receiv¬ 
ing  honorable  treatment.  They  are  all  men  of  integ¬ 
rity  and  of  the  highest  respectability. 

One  dollar  in  Canada  money  is' now  equal  to  two  in 
our  currency,  and  our  Canadian  friends  can  purchase 
agricultural  implements,  nursery  trees  and  anything 
else  of  this  kind  they  may  want  at  very  low  rates  for 
Canadian  money.  Prices  have  advanced  considerably, 
but  the  increase  in  price  is  by  no  means  equal  to  the 
advance  in  gold. 

- -  ♦ - - 

Some  of  our  Canadian  friends  in  forwarding  subscrip¬ 
tions  forget  to  send  the  extra  twelve  cetns  to  prepay 
the  American  postage  on  the  Farmer. 


Special  Notices. 

Bradley’s  XL  Superphosphate  of  Lime. 

We  present  the  following  additional  testimonials  of 
the  value  of  Bradley’s  XL  Superphosphate  of  Lime : 

Keene,  N.  H.,  December  12, 1866. 

Wm.  L.  Bradley,  Esq. — Dear  Sir :  It  is  with  great  pleasure 
that  I  write  you  concerning  the  XL  Superphosphate  of  Lime, 
which  I  had  of  you  last  spring.  It  was  fully  equal,  if  not  supe¬ 
rior,  to  any  I  have  ever  used,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  recom¬ 
mending  it  as  an  article  worthy  the  confidence  of  the  public.  It 
was  perfectly  free  from  all  foreign  substances,  thereby  rendering 
it  fit  to  use  in  a  machine;  and  there  seemed  to  be  a  greater  pro¬ 
portion  of  ammonia  in  it  than  I  have  ever  found  before,  as  shown 
by  the  odor  and  the  rapidity  of  growth  early  in  the  season  of  all 
vegetables  planted  upon  it. 

I  consider  a  good  article  of  Superphosphate  of  Lime  to  be  the 
one  thing  needful  to  bring  our  old  plain  lands  into  good  condition 
and  am  satisfied  that  no  one  can  afford  to  raise  potatoes  to  eat 
without  it.  I  have  used  it  from  various  manufactories  for  five 
years,  and  during  that  time  have  never  had  rotten  potatoes,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  they  are  always  sound,  mealy  and  dry,  and  yield  ' 
well.  I  would  say  that  my  land  is  a  sandy  loam,  and  I  have 
planted  some  ten  or  twelve  varieties  of  potatoes,  with  the  same 
result  in  each  case.  Yours,  truly,  THOS.  E.  HATCH. 

Hardwick,  Mass.,  February  10, 1S64. 

To  Wm.  L.  Bradley — Dear  Sir :  I  purchased  some  of  your 
XL  Superphosphate  last  season  and  tried  it  for  growing  Indian 
Corn.  I  top-dressed  an  acre  with  barn-yard  manure,  and  dunged 
one-half  of  it  with  a  good  shovelful  of  hog  manure  in  a  hill ;  and 
on  the  other  half  I  put  a  tablespoonful  of  Superphosphate  in  the 
hill.  The  corn  on  the  latter  half,  where  I  applied  the  XL,  was 
considerably  better  than  where  I  used  the  hog  manure,  and,  be¬ 
sides,  it  was  ten  or  fifteen  days  earlier. 

FEANKLIN  NEWLAXD. 

Hardwick,  Mass.,  February  11, 1S64. 

To  Wm.  L  Bradley — Dear  Sir:  I  tried  your  XL  Superphos¬ 
phate  last  season  in  growing  corn.  On  an  acre,  one-half  of  which 
raised  oats  and  the  other  half  potatoes  the  previous  season,  I 
spread  twenty-seven  cart-loads  of  green  manure  and  plowed  it  in 
well  and  furrowed  about  three  and  a  half  feet  apart  both  ways.  I 
used  hog  manure,  plaster  and  Superphosphate  in  the  hill — of  the 
latter  a  teblespoonfnl  in  each  hill.  Between  the  hog  manure  and 
the  XL  there  was  but  little  difference.  Where  the  plaster  was 
used  there  was  a  very  marked  falling  off,  though  plaster  works 
well  on  my  farm. 

I  believe  a  fair  trial  will  convince  any  unprejudiced  mind  of 
the  great  value  of  your  XL  Superphosphate  of  Lime.  I  have 
I  used  Superphosphate  for  four  consecutive  years,  and  I  am  well 
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satisfied  Ghat  it  pays.  I  intend  to  use  it  the  coming  season,  if  I 
can  get  it,  and  have  advised  others  to  do  so. 

Among  the  numerous  substantial  and  enterprising  [farmers  of 
this  town  who  used  your  XL  last  season,  all  speak  very  favorably 
of  it,  and  say  it  has  done  well  for  them  as  it  did  for  me. 

Truly  yours,  JOHN  B.  WETIIERELL. 

For  further  particulars,  address  W.  L.  Bradley,  No.  24  Broad 
street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Flax  Cotton— Machinery  to  Test  tlie  Experi¬ 
ment  of  Manufacturing  Flax  Cotton.—The  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $2,000  to  test  the  practicability  of  manufacturing 
flax  cotton,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  New  York 
State  Agricultural  Society,  is  still  open  to  competition  to  all  who 
are  investigating  the  subject  The  Society  desire  to  call  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  public  to  this  subject.  The  committee  appointed 
to  examine  applications  consists  of  Samuel  Campbell,  New  York 
Mills,  chairman,  John  Stanton  Gould,  Hudson,  Alfred  Wild  and 
B.  P.  Johnson,  Albany.  The  committee  will,  on  application, 
examine  any  machinery  that  may  be  presented,  and  the  processes 
adopted.  Notice  can  be  given  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society, 
or  to  any  member  of  the  committee,  who  will  furnish  the  neces¬ 
sary  information. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 

A  few  short  advertisements  of  interest  to  farmers — and  only 
such — will  be  inserted  in  the  Genesee  Farmer  at  twenty-five 
cents  a  line,  er  $2.50  per  square,  or  $25  per  column,  each  insertion, 
payable  in  advance. 

S.  M.  PETTENGILL  &  CO., 

No.  87  Park  Bow,  New  York,  and  6  State  street,  Boston,  are  our 
Agents  for  the  Genesee  Farmer  in  those  cities,  and  are  author¬ 
ized  to  take  advertisements  and  subscriptions  for  us  at  our 
lowest  rates. 


BAUGH’S 

RAW  BONE 

SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME. 


BAUGH  &  SONS, 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

Store  No.  20  South  Delaware  Avenue, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


THIS  article  has  for  many  years  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  as 
a  manure  of  great  efficiency  and  of  unequaled  permanence, 
and  we  scarcely  deem  it  important,  in  our  semi-annual  advertise¬ 
ment,  to  say  more  than  merely  call  the  attention  of  buyers  to  it. 
But  we  will  also  state  to  farmers  and  dealers  in  fertilizers  that  it 
has  been  our  constant  aim  to  render  our  Raw  Bone  Flios- 
more  and  more  worthy  of  the  full  confidence  of  farmers, 
by  the  use  of  every  facility  at  command,  and  the  aid  of  scientific 
skill,  in  essentially  improving  its  qualities,  and  we  have  never  al¬ 
lowed  this  purpose  to  be  interfered  with  by  the  groat  and  steady 
advance  in  the  cost  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  our  business, 
throughout  the  past  two  years. 

The  price  of  the  Phosphate,  packed  in  either  bags  or  barrels,  is 

$60  per  2,000  lbs.  (3  cents  a  pound),  Cash. 

No  extra  charge  for  bags  or  barrels. 

The  Paw  Bone  Phosphate  may  be  had  of  any  regular  dealer 
in  fertilizers  (to  whom  we  advise  farmers  to  apply),  or  of  the 
manufacturers  and  proprietors. 

BAUGH  &  SONS, 

No.  20.  South  Delaware  Avenue, 
jySt  PHILADELPHIA. 

ENGLISH  PHEASANTS,  &c. 

Y  a  late  arrival  of  the  steamship  Bremen  we  are  put  in 
possession  of  the  following 

FANCY  STOCK  FOE  SALE. 


3  Pair  of  English  Pheasants, . $25.00  per  pair. 

3  Pair  of  Bannacle  Geese,.  . . .  25.00  do. 


The  London  Club  Coffee. 

Prepared  from  the  Best  Old.  Java. 

rnitlED  and  recommended  by  the  Editor  of  The  Independent. 
I  *  •  •  •  •  *  The  Home  Journal. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  •  *  The  Evangelist. 

•  •  •  *  •  •  •  ■  The  Methodist. 

Commended  also  by  The  Christian  Advocate,  by  Thf.  Bap¬ 
tist  Examinee,  by  most  of  the  leading  Editors,  and  by  the  most 
respectable  PHYSICIANS.  Nearly  all  prominent  Journals  and 
Professional  men  are  using  and  commending 

THE  LONDON  CLUB  COFFEE. 


Two  Pair  German  Ef.d  Squirrels  very  playful  and  tameable. 
Price  $12  per  pair.  The  above  prices  include  caging  and  de¬ 
livery  at  Express  office  in  New  York. 

Also  now  on  hand,  two  pair  Java  Peacocks. 

One  copy,  new  edition,  American  Poulterer’s  Companion 
sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  $2,  retail  price.  Address 
jylt  C.  N.  BEMENT,  P.  O.  Box  505,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


TO  CLEAR  THE  HOUSE  OF  FLIES, 

USE  DUTCHER’S  CELEBRATED 

LIGHTNING  FLY-KILLER, 


“We  have  ourselves  used  this  Coffee,”  says  the  Editor  of  The 
Independent,  “  and  have  no  hesitation  in  commending  it  as  an 
agreeable,  healthful,  and  every  way  reliable  article.” 

This  Standard  Coffee  is  prepared  from  the  best  Old  Java, 
and  has  no  connection  with  any  of  the  adulterations  drifting 
about  the  market.  It  is  easily  distinguished  from  all  other 
Coffees  by  its  remarkable  fragrance,  strength  and  flavor. 

[From  Dr.  Van  Kleeck.] 

Gentlemen  :  I  have  been  using  your  Coffee  in  my  family,  and 
consider  it  superior  to  any  I  have  met  with.  I  find  it  to  con¬ 
tain  only  the  healthiest  ingredients,  together  with  a  very  unusual 
proportion  of  pure  Java  Coffee.  Having  recommended  it  ex¬ 
tensively  in  my  practice,  I  have  heard  but  one  opinion  in  its  fa¬ 
vor  as  a  nutritious  and  healthy  beverage,  and  well  adapted  to 
nervous  temperaments.  JAS.  B.  VAN  KLEECK,  M.  D., 

February  15, 1864.  No.  160  Franklin-st.  N.  Y. 

This  Coffee  is  put  up  for  the  trade  in  cases  of  36  ff>,  60  fi>,  and 
100  B). 

The  price  of  the  Club  Coffee  to  the  consumer  ranges  from  24  to 
85  cents. 

pf  To  the  Trade  a  Liberal  Discount. 

Terms — Net  Cash. 

CHAS.  H.  LYON,  Sole  Agent, 

jylt  No.  48  Courtlandt  street,  N.  Y. 

CIDER  PRESS  SCREWS. 

FIYE  FEET  LONG,  four  inches  diamejer.  These  powerful 
Screws  bring  out  a  third  more  juice  than  portable  presses. 
Send  for  a  Circular.  Made  by  L.  M.  ARNOLD, 

jy2t*  _  Poughkeepse.  (N.  Y.)  Foundry. 

MADE  FROM  20  CENTS  !— Call  and  examine, 
rip  Ziov  ten  samples  sent  free  by  mail  for  20  cents.  Retails  for  $2 
by  E.  L.  WOLCOTT,  170  Chatham  Square,  N.  Y.  my’64-ly  j 


a  neat,  cheap  article,  easy  to  use.  Every  sheet  will  kill  a  quart. 

jy  SOLD  EVERYWHERE .  St 

CAYUGA  CHIEF 

COMBINED  MOWER  &  REAPER, 

AND 


CAYUGA  CHIEF,  JR.,  MOWER. 

Manufactured  at  Auburn,  N  Y.,  by 

je8t  BTJRTIS  &  BEARDSLEY. 

SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS, 

[  Price  $2.25  per  thousand,] 


OF  THE  LEBANON  YELLOW  OR  NANSEMOND  variety. 

These  plants  will  be  packed  in  boxes  of  five  and  ten  thou¬ 
sand  each,  so  as  to  travel  with  safety  ten  davs.  Grown  by 
my6t  F.  A.  SCHWILL  &  BEO.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


White  or  Hedge  Willow  for  Sale. 

CUTTINGS  of  this  superior  live  fence  plant,  of  suitable 
length,  at  $1  per  100  or  $5  per  1000.  Warranted  true  Salix 
alba.  mb  D.  S.  HEFFRON,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


(1P^7  W  ..  ■  Ml  M. - .V  DV.l  ,/v  m  - - - - -  — . 

rip  I  (J  We  will  give  a  commission  on  all  machines  sold,  or  em¬ 
ploy  agents  who  will  work  for  the  above  wages  and  all  expenses 
paid.  Address,  D.  B.  HEKEINTON  &  CO., 

my4t*  Detroit,  Mich. 
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CURTIS’  PRAIRIE  MOWER! 


Patented  by  George  S.  Curtis,  of  Chicago,  Ill.,  February  23d,  1858,  and  May 

31st,  1864. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

E.  A.  &  G.  R.  MENEELY, 

West  Troy,  1ST.  Y. 


rpiIE  undersigned  would  call  the  attention  of  the  Farmers  of  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States  to  these  Machines,  now  so  deserv- 
X  edly  popular  at  the  West,  of  which  they  are  manufacturing  a  limited  number,  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  inven¬ 
tor.  They  cau  confidently  commend  them  to  public  favor,  inasmuch  as  the  concurrent  testimony  of  those  who  have  used  them 
hitherto,  is,  that  in  the  following  important  particulars  they  stand  unrivalled,  viz: 

1st.  Simplicity  of  construction. 

2d.  Ease  of  draft. 

3d.  Capacity  of  cutting  power,  allowing  six  feet  cut  if  desired. 

4th.  Non -liability  to  get  out  of  order. 

5th.  Adaptation  to  rough  and  uneven  land. 

Prices  for  the  season  of  1864  are,  for 

Five  and  a  half  feet  cut 

Five  feet  cut . 

Every  Machine  Warranted,  to  Perform  as  Xte presented. 
pT  For  further  particulars,  aud  references,  apply  to  E.  A.  A:  G,  R.  MENEEIjY, 

jy4t  West  Troy  Bell  Foundry,  West  Troy,  N.  Y. 


$130 
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Schenectady  Agricultural  Works. 

G.  WESTINGHOIJSE  &  CO. 

PROPRIETORS  AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Improved  Lever  and  Endless  Chain  Horse  Powers, 
Combined  Threshers  and  Cleaners, 
Threshers  and  Separators, 

Clover  Machines, 

Circulars  and  Cross-cut  Wood  Sawing  Machines, 
Dog  Powers  for  Churning,  &c.,  &c. 

Send  for  a  Circular  containing  description  and  prices  of  the 
above-named  machines. 

Particular  attention  is  invited  to  our  new 

Thresher  and  Cleaner 

with  Piddle  Separator.  This  machine  was  introduced  last  sea¬ 
son  with  great  success,  and  we  believe  is  not  equaled  by  any  in 
use. 

We  also  would  invite  notice  to  our 

Improved  Wood  Sawing  Machines, 

both  Circular  and  Cross-cut,  which  are  complete  in  every  respect. 
Address  all  communications  to 

G.  WESTINGHOIJSE  &  CO., 

ap  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

HOP  POL.ES.— 20,000  White  Cedar,  deliverable  at  Alba¬ 
ny.  je2t*  A.  EDWARDS,  Shrewsbury,  N.  J. 


NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 
ROCHESTER  CENTRAL  NURSERIES. 

SEND  FOR  A~CATALOCUE 

AND 

SPECIAL,  TERMS  OF  SALE, 

AND 

OEDEE  YOUE  TEEES  DIEECT. 

Address  C.  W.  SEELYE, 

aptf  Eochester  Central  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


AMMONIATED  PACIFIC  CUANO. 

AREAL  GUANO,  containing  from  70  to  SO  per  cent,  of  phos¬ 
phate  of  lime,  to  which  has  been  added  by  a  chemical 
process  a  large  per  centage  of  actual  ammonia,  so  fixed  that  it  can 
not  evaporate,  making  it"  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  other  fer¬ 
tilizer. 

Pamphlets  with  copies  of  analyses  by  Drs.  Jackson,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  State  Assayer,  and  Liebig,  of  Baltimore,  and  testimo¬ 
nials  from  scientific'  agriculturists  showing  its  value,  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  J.  O.  BAKER  &  CO.,  Selling  Agents, 

mli6t  87  Wall  street,  New  York. 


PATENTS. — Patents  for  inventions  secured  on  favorable 
terms.  No  charge  for  consultations  and  opinions.  No 
charge  for  rejected  cases  unless  successful.  J.  FRASER  &  CO., 
Western  N.  Y.  Patent  Agency,  Buffalo  and  Rochester,  New 
York.  je2t 
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PARR’S  TOOL  CHESTS, 

Pitted  with  complete  setts  of  tools,  sharpened  and  set  ready  for 
use,  and  packed  in  cases  for  shipping.  Prices  from  $2  up,  and 
containing  from 

Eight  to  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-Eight 

different  articles,  according  to  size,  and  adapted  to  the  use  of 

Boys,  Youths,  Amateurs  and  Farmers. 


PARR’S  HORTICULTURAL  CHESTS, 

CONTAINING 

COMPLETE  SETTS  OF  GARDEN  TOOLS. 

Every  one  having  a  garden  will  find  these  Chests  very  useful. 

TURNING  LATHS  FOR  AMATEURS. 

Also,  smaller  sizes  of 

FOOT  LATHS  FOR  BOYS, 

With  Tools  to  correspond. 

To  be  had  of  all  respectable  Hardware  Dealers,  or  of  the  Man¬ 
ufacturer. 

83F“  Bend  for  ILLUSTRATED  CIRCULAR  to  the  Manufac¬ 
turer, 

jytf  GEOROE  PARR,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


JENNIIVG’S  GREAT  BOOKS 

FOR  FARMERS  AND  STOCK-RAISERS. 

SHEEP, SWINE  AND  POULTRY : 

EMBRACING 

The  History  and  Varieties  of  each ;  the  Best  Modes  of 
Breeding;  their  Feeding  and  Management:  together 
with  the  Diseases  to  which  they  are  respectively 
subject,  and  the  appropriate  Remedies  for  each. 

By  ROBERT  JENNINGS,  V.  S., 
Professor  of  Pathology  and  Operative  Surgery  in  the  Vete¬ 
rinary  College  of  Philadelphia;  Professor  of  Veterinary 
Medicine  in  the  late  Agricultural  College  of  Ohio: 
Secretary  of  the  American  Veterinary  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Philadelphia;  Author  of  “The 
Horse  and  his  Diseases,”  “Cattle  and 
their  Diseases,”  etc.,  etc. 

This  is  the  third  of  Dr.  Jenning’s  Great  Series  for  farmers 
and  stock-raisers,  and  like  its  predecessors,  will  be  found 
written  in  a  pre-eminently  practical  and  suggestive  style, 
and  while  issued  in  a  cheap'  and  convenient  form  for  popular 
use,  it  yet  grasps  the  entire  subject  with  all  its  necessary  de¬ 
tails.  No  one  who  has  obtained  the  previous  volumes  wiH 
fail  to  purchase  this,  and  taken  as  a  whole,  this  series  of 
books  will  stand  out  for  years  to  coine,  as  beacon  lights  for 
the  guidance  of  that  intelligent  and  largely  increasing  class, 
who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  all  the  modern  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  rearing,  breeding  and  general  treatment  of  our 
domestic  animals.  With  numerous  illustrations.  12ino..  cloth. 

Price,  $1.50.  - 

CATTLE  AND  THEIR  DISEASES— Embracing 
their  History  and  Breeds,  Crossing  and  Breeding,  and  Feeding 
and  management;  with  the  Diseases  to  which  they  are  subject, 
and  the  Remedies  best  adapted  to  their  cure.  To  which  are  add¬ 
ed  a  List  of  the  Medicines  used  in  treating  Cattle,  and  the  Doses 
of  the  various  remedies  requisite.  By  Robert  .If.nnings,  V.  S. 
With  numerous  illustrations.  12mo.,  cloth.  Price  $1.50. 


THE  HORSE  AND  HIS  DISEASES— Embracing 
his  History  and  Varieties,  Breeding,  and  Management  and  Vices; 
with  the  Diseases  to  which  he  is  subject,  and  the  Remedies  be9t 
adapted  to  their  Cure.  By  Robert  Jennings,  V.  8.  To  which 
are  added  Earev’s  Method  of  Taming  Horses,  and  the  Law  of 
Warranty,  as  applicable  to  the  purchase  and  sale  of  the  animal. 
Illustrated  by  nearly  100  engravings.  12mo.,  cloth.  Price  $1.50. 

Agents  and  canvassers  will  find  these  very  desirable  works. 
Liberal  terms  made  with  the  trade. 

Either  one  or  all  of  the  above  books  will  be  sent  to  any  address, 
post  paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  $1.50  each.  Send  your  orders  to 
JOHN  E.  POTTER,  Publisher, 
jy3t  617  Sansom  St.,  Pnu,ADRLPmA. 


Mayhew’s  Horse  Management. 

JUST  PUBLISHED, 

The  Illustrated  Horse  Management,  containing  descriptive  re¬ 
marks  upon  Anatomy,  Medicine,  Shoeing,  Teeth,  Food,  Vices, 
Stables;  likewise  a  plain  account  of  the  situation,  nature,  and 
value  of  the  various  points;  together  with  Comments  on 
Grooms,  Dealers,  Breeders,  Breakers,  and  Trainers;  also  on 
Carriages  and  Harness.  Embellished  with  more  than  400  en- 

f ravings  from  original  designs  made  expressly  for  this  work. 

5y  Ewd.  Mayhf.w,  M.  R.  C.  V.  S.,  author  of  “Tho  Illustrated 
Horse  Doctor”  and  other  works.  1  voL  8vo. 

MAYHEW’S  HORSE  DOCTOR. 

NEW  EDITION. 

The  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor ;  with  more  than  400  pictorial  rep¬ 
resentations  of  the  various  diseases  to  which  the  equine  race  is 
subjected;  together  with  the  latest  mode  of  treatment,  and 
all  the  requisite  prescriptions  written  in  plain  English.  By 
Edw.  Mayuew,  M.  R.  C.  V.  S.  1  vol.  8vo. 

[  From  the  London  Globe.] 

Every  gentleman  who  possesses  or  cares  for  Horses  would  do 
well  to  keep  this  book  in  his  house.  Mr.  Mayhew’s  treatment  of 
the  worst  diseases  to  which  Horses  are  liable  is  very  clearly  laid 
down,  and  the  method  of  keeping  Horses  well  and  to  a  prolonged 
old  age  is  that  of  nature,  of  common  sense. 

For  sale  by  all  Booksellers. 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  &  CO., 

ju2t  Publishers,  Philadelphia. 


SHORTHORNS  FOR  SALE. 

rTVHE  BULL  HOTSPUR  4030  A.  H.  B.  by  Duke  of  Cluster 
_L  (11,3S2)  dam  Daphne  (imported)  by  llarrold  (10,200),  rich 
roan,  calved  May  15,  1S60.  Also,  three  YEARLING  BULLS 
and  five  BULL  CALVES,  mostly  by  Hotspur,  and  a  few 
HEIFERS. 

Catalogues  sent  on  application, 
aptf  T.  L.  H ARISON,  Morley,  St.  Lawrence  CO.,  N.  Y. 
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REMINGTONS  &  CO., 

Ilion,  Herkimer  County,  New  York, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

STEEL  PLOWS, 

STEEL  CULTIVATOR  TEETH, 

STEEL  SHOVEL  PLOW  BLADES, 

FLANDER’S 

Patent  Adjustable  Grain  Cradle, 


MYER’S  PATENT 


HORSE  HAYELEVATOR, 


PERRY’S 

PATENT  HORSE  POWER, 


AND 

Agricultural  Implements  Generally. 

The  Cradle  Elevator  and  Horse  Plow 

Have  been  lately  added  to  our  list,  but  have  been  selected  from 
the  great  number  and  style  of  Implements  now  before  the  public 
as  the  best  in  use,  and  we  doubt  not  a  trial  will  fully  justify  our 
choice. 

We  have  changed  the  iron  head  of  the  Elevator  for  wood, 
which  has  proved  better  and  lighter  than  iron.  The  Horse  Power 
has  proved  itself  far  superior  to  any  in  use.  Address 

my  REMINGTONS  &  CO.,  Ilion,  N.  Y. 


BULLARD’S  IMPROVED 


PATENT  HAY  TEDDER, 

Or  Machine  for  Spreading  and  Turning  Hay. 

THE  subscriber  having  purchased  the  exclusive  right  for  man¬ 
ufacturing  and  selling  (for  the  State  of  New  York) 

Bullard’s  Improved  Hay  Tedder, 

now  proposes  to  furnish  the  Farmers  to  the  extent  of  his  ability, 
which  must  necessarily  be  limited  the  coming  year,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  "of  obtaining  good  and  competent  mechanics. 

Those  who  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  one  of  these  great  la¬ 
bor-saving  machines  will  please  send  in  their  orders  early  to  be 
recorded  in  turn.  “  First  come,  tirst  served.”  Address 

SILAS  G.  HERRING,  New  York. 

N.  B. — Pamphlets  and  Circulars  will  be  sent  by  mail  to  those 
who  request  them. 

D.  K.  BARTON,  Rochester,  N.  Y„  Agent. ap'64-ly 
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Sheep  Wash  Tobacco. 

Will  not  injure  the  most  delicate  animal. 

Kills  Ticks  on  Sheep. 

Cures  Scab  on  Sheep. 

Kills  all  Vermin  on  Animals  and  Birds. 

Cures  all  Skin  Diseases  on  Animals. 

Kills  Bugs  on  Roses,  Lice  on  House  Plants. 

Kills  Canker  Worm  on  Apple  Trees. 

Kills  Bed  Bugs  and  Water  Roaches. 

Kills  all  Vermin  that  infest  Grape  and  Cranberry  Vines. 


ONE  POUND  OF  THIS  EXTRACT  WILL  MAKE  SIX¬ 
TEEN  GALLONS  OF  WASH. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists,  and  at  Country  and  Agricultural 
Stores. 

Price,  75  cents  per  pound.  A  liberal  discount  to  the  trad* 
and  large  purchasers. 

Orders  promptly  sent  by  express. 

JAMES  F.  LEVIN, 

Agent  South  Down  Co., 

28  Central  Wharf,  Boston. 

R.  II.  Allen  &  Co.,  Agricultural  Warehouse,  189  and  191 
Water  street,  New  York. 

Dudley  &  Stafford,  Druggists,  69  Beckman  street,  New 
York.  mh5t 


Extra  and  Cheap  Farm  Lands. 


500  FARMS,  ALL  SIZES,  IN 

MARYLAND  &  DELAWARE 


TO  FARMERS! 

BRADLEY’S  TOBACCO  FERTILIZER,  AND  BRADLEY’S 
X  L  Superphosphate  of  Lime,  are  for  sale  at  wholesale  and 
retail  by  the  Manufacturer.  WM.  L  BRADLEY : 

Sales’Office  24  Broad  street  Boston. 

Pamphlets  containing  testimonials  in  favor  of  his  To¬ 
bacco  Fertilizer,  Bradley’s  X  L  Manual  on  the  Culture  and  Curing 
of  Tobacco,  with  Illustrations,  can  be  had  by  addressing  the  un¬ 
dersigned.  WM.  L.  BRADLEY. 

Highest  Cash  prices  paid  for  Bones.  my 

TILE  MACHINE. 

rnilE  BEST  MACHINE  IN  AMERICA.  Send  for  a  Circular 
I  containing  description.  A.  La  TOURETTE, 

nov'63-ly  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE. 

These  are  nearly  all  Fruit  Farms,  productive  land,  cheap,  and 
near  Railroads.  Terms  easy.  Prices  from  $2  to  $20  per  acre. 

Send  for  our  Pennsylvania  Farm  Register. 

New  Jersey  Farm  Register. 

Maryland  Farm  Register. 

Delaware  Farm  Register.  Also,  Farms  in 

other  States. 

Any  or  all  of  the  above  Catalogues  sent  free  everywhere. 

14,000  Farms  fop.  Sale  or  Exchange. 

GEO.  N.  TOWNSEND  &  CO., 
American  Farm  Agency, 

myot  So.  4th  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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U.  8.  10-40 


These  Bonds  are  issued  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  March 
8th,  1864,  which  provides  that  in  lieu  of  so  much  of  the  loan  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  Act  of  March  8d,  1S63,  to  which  this  is  supple¬ 
mentary,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to  borrow 
from  time  to  time,  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States,  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  TWO  HUNDRED  MILLION  DOLLARS  during  the 
current  fiscal  year,  and  to  prepare  and  issue  therefor  Coupon  and 
Registered  Bonds  of  the  United  States;  and  all  Bonds  issued 
under  this  Act  shall  be  EXEMPT  FROM  TAXATION  by  or  un¬ 
der  any  State  or  municipal  authority.  Subscriptions  to  these 
Bonds  are  received  in  United  States  notes  or  notes  of  National 
Banks.  They  are  TO  BE  REDEEMED  IN  COIN,  at  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  the  Government,  at  any  period  not  less  than  ten  nor 
more  than  forty  years  from  their  date,  and  until  their  redemp¬ 
tion  FIVE  PER  CENT.  INTEREST  WILL  BE  PAID  IN  COIN, 
on  Bonds  of  not  over  one  hundred  dollars  annually,  and  on  all 
other  Bonds  semi-annually. 

The  interest  is  payable  on  the  first  days  of  March  and  Septem¬ 
ber  in  each  year.  The  semi-annual  Coupons  are  payable  at  those 
dates,  and  the  annual  Coupons  on  the  50  and  100-dollar  Bonds  are 
payable  on  the  first  of  March. 

Subscribers  will  receive  either  Registered  or  Coupon  Bonds,  as 
they  may  prefer.  Registered  Bonds  are  recorded  on  the  books 
of  the  U.  S.  Treasurer,  and  can  be  transferred  only  on  the  owner’s 
order.  Coupon  Bonds  are  payable  to  bearer,  and  are  moro  con¬ 
venient  for  commercial  uses. 

Registered  Bonds  will  be  issued  of  the  denominations  of  Fifty 
Dollars  ($50),  One  Hundred  Dollars  ($100),  Five  Hundred  Dol¬ 
lars  ($500),  One  Thousand  Dollars  ($1,000),  Five  Thousand  Dol¬ 
lars  '(5,000),  and  Ten  Thousand  Dollars  ($10,000) ;  and  Coupon 
Bonds  of  the  denominations  of  Fifty  Dollars  ($50),  One  Hundred 
Dollars,  ($100),  Five  Hundred  Dollars  ($500),  and  One  Thousanu 
Dollars  ($1,000). 

Subscribers  to  this  loan  will  have  the  option  of  having  their 
Bonds  draw  interest  from  March  1st,  by  paying  the  accrued  in¬ 
terest  in  coin— (or  United  States  notes,  or  the  notes  of  National 
Banks,  adding  fifty  per  cent,  for  premium,)  or  receive  them  draw¬ 
ing  interest  from  the  date  of  subscription  and  deposit. 

As  these  Bonds  are  exempt  from  municipal  or  State  taxation, 
their  value  is  increased  from  one  to  three  per  cent,  per  annum, 
according  to  the  rate  of  tax  levies  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

At  the  present  rate  of  premium  on  gold  they  pay  over  eight 
per  cent,  interest  in  currency,  and  are  of  equal  convenience  as  a 
permanent  or  temporary  investment. 

It  is  believed  that  no  securities  offer  so  great  inducements  to 
lenders  as  the  various  descriptions  of  U.  S.  Bonds.  In  all  other 
forms  of  indebtedness,  the  faith  or  ability  of  private  parties  or 
stock  companies  or  separate  communities  only  is  pledged  for 
payment,  while  for  the  debts  of  the  United  States  the  whole 


property  of  the  country  is  holden  to  secure  the  payment  of  both 
principal  and  interest  in  coin. 

These  Bonds  may  be  subscribed  for  in  sums  from  $50  up  to 
any  magnitude,  on  the  same  terms,  and  are  thus  made  equally 
available  to  the  smallest  lender  and  the  largest  capitalist.  They 
can  be  converted  into  money  at  any  moment,  and  the  holder  will 
have  the  benefit  of  the  interest. 

The  fact  that  all  duties  on  imports  are  payable  in  specie  fur¬ 
nishes  a  fund  for  like  payment  of  interest  on  all  Government 
Bonds  largely  in  excess  of  the  wants  of  the  treasury  for  this  pur¬ 
pose. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  subscriptions  a  certificate  of  deposit 
therefor,  in  duplicate,  will  be  issued,  the  original  of  which  will  be 
forwarded  by  the  subscriber  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  at 
Washington,  with  a  letter  stating  the  kind  (registered  or  coupon) 
and  the  denominations  of  Bonds  required. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  the  original  certificates  at  the  Tseasury 
Department,  the  Bonds  subscribed  for  will  be  transmitted  to  the 
subscribers  respectively. 

Subscriptions  will  be  received  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States  at  Washington,  and  the  Assistant  Treasurers  at  New 
York,  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  and  by  the  First  National  Bank 
at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  by  the  First  National  Bank  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
and  by  all  National  Banks  which  are  depositaries  of  public 
money.  All  respectable  Banks  and  Bankers  throughout  tho 
country  will  furnish  further  information  on  application,  and  af¬ 
ford  every  facility  to  subscribers.  je2t 


THE  CELEBRATED  CRAIG 

MICROSCOPE.  —  Combining  Instruction  with 
Amusement,  is  mailedjprepaid,  for  $2.50 ;  or  with 
6  beautiful  Mounted  Objects  for  $3.25;  with  24 
Objects,  $5.50,  by  HENRY  CRAIG, 

180  Centre  street,  New  York. 
Also,  he  will  mail,  prepaid,  the  Novelty  Magnify¬ 
ing  Glass,  for  examining  Living  Insects,  Seeds, 
Flowers,  &c.,  jfor  $1.50;  or  with  12  beautiful 
Mounted  Objects  for  $3.  je’63tf 
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WALKS  AND  TALKS  ON  THE  FARM.— NO.  9. 

“The  oldest  inhabitant ’*  can  not  remember  a 
wetter  spring  or  a  drier  summer  than  we  have  ex¬ 
perienced  this  year.  The  scarcity  of  labor,  and  the 
shortness  of  the  season,  render  farming  anything 
but  a  sinecure.  Sowing  oats  and  barley,  planting 
corn,  potatoes  and  beans,  haying  and  harvesting, 
have  all  been  crowded  into  little  more  than  two 
months,  and  in  some  instances  even  less. 

The  pastures  are  drying  up.  A  farmer  in  Riga 
told  me  to-day  that  his  sheep  were  actually  starving, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  feed  them  hay.  Sheep  will 
get  along  pretty  well  on  dried  up  pastures,  but  cows 
must  have  more  succulent  feed.  Butter  can  not  fail 
to  be  very  scarce  and  high.  I  am  giving  my  cows  a 
mess  of  mill-feed  every  night  and  morning.  I  ex¬ 
pect  to  get  fifty  cents  a  pound  for  the  butter,  and  at 
this  rate  it  will  pay  to  feed  the  cows  liberally. 

There  never  was  better  weather  for  summer-fal 
lows  that  were  broken  up  early.  I  have  broken  up 
thirty  acres,  but  had  a  rather  tough  time  of  it.  It 
got  so  hard  towards  the  last  that  a  plow-point  would 
not  last  over  two  days.  I  am  now  cultivafing  and 
harrowing  it,  and  think  it  will  tumble  all  to  pieces, 
though  it  looks  rough  enough  at  present.  This  dry, 
hot  weather  will  kill  every  weed. 

Mr.  Loomis  told  me  to-day  that  the  Canadian  who 
took  the  first  prize  last  year  at  the  International 
Wheat  Show  for  the  best  two  bushels  of  White 
wheat,  must  have  put  a  different  kind  of  wheat  on 
the  top  of  the  bag  from  what  there  was  at  the  bottom ! 
Mr.  Loomis  purchased  the  bag  of  wheat  and  sowed 
it:  The  exhibitor  said  it  was  Blue-stem,  improved 
by  selection,  and  sowing  on  very  early  soil.  When 
the  wheat  came  into  ear,  it  was  evident  that  the  bag 
must  have  contained  two  kinds  of  wheat.  A  strip 
sown  from  the  top  of  the  bag  was  earlier  than  the 
other.  It  proved  to  be  a  very  handsome  variety  of 
White  wheat,  but  not  Blue-stem  at  all.  This  strip 
was  not  injured  by  the  midge.  The  remainder 
was  Blue-stem,  and  the  midge  destroyed  nearly  the 
whole  of  it. 


Mr.  Loomis  says  tlieje  can  be  no  doubt  that  there 
were  two  kinds  of  wheat  in  the  bag ;  and  that  the 
exhibitor  must  have  placed  a  peck  or  so  of  some  su¬ 
perior  variety  on  the  top  to  deceive  the  judges ! 

_ *_ 

My  barley  that  was  sown  so  late  will  turn  out 
better  than  I  expected.  The  bone-dust  and  super¬ 
phosphate  tell  even  in  a  dry  season.  Had  it  been 
sown  early,  I  should  have  had  forty  bushels  to  the 
acre :  as  it  is,  I  shall  not  have  twenty.  The  grass¬ 
hoppers  are  devouring  it.  There  are  millions  of 
them.  They  eat  off  the  beards,  and  suck  the  juice 
from  the  leaves  and  straw. 

We  shall  have  a  great  crop  of  beans.  Where 
the  land  is  kept  clean,  they  stand  the  drouth  better 
than  any  other  crop.  , 

A  Dutchman,  down  by  the  railroad,  told  me  yes¬ 
terday  that  he  raised  six  hundred  bushels  of  turnips 
from  an  acre  of  stubble  ground  last  year.  If  we 
have  rain,  I  will  sow  an  acre  or  two  and  give  them 
a  sprinkling  of  superphosphate.  There  is  no  manure 
equal-  to  superphosphate  for  turnips,  I  have  seen 
300  pounds  per  acre  double  and  treble  the  crop. 
Hayward  says  he  can  raise  turnips  for  five  cents  a 
bushel,  and  last  year  he  sold  his  crop  on  the  ground 
for  twenty-five  cents  per  bushel.  Every  thing  will 
be  scarce  and  high,  and  this  is  the  only  crop  that  we 
have  now  time  to  sow. 

My  peas  are  all  burnt  up.  They  stood  the  drouth 
better  than  the  barley  or  oats,  till  within  a  few  days, 
but  I  noticed  to  day  that  they  are  now  withering  up. 
There  will  not  be  half  a  crop. 

Mr.  Silas  C.  Herring,  of  New  York,  sent  me  one 
of  his  patent  Hay  Tedders  for  trial.  Unfortunately 
my  grass  this  year  is  not  heavy  enough  to  require 
much  shaking  about.  However,  I  tried  the  machine 
as  he  requested,  and  must  say  that  it  works  admira¬ 
bly.  I  have  seen  the  English  hay  tedders  in  opera¬ 
tion,  but  this  American  invention  is  much  more 
simple  and  equally  effective.  In  heavy  grass,  and 
especially  in  showery  weather,  it  will  prove  exceed¬ 
ingly  useful.  It  will  do  the  work  better  and  more 
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rapidly  than  six  men.  When  I  get  my  land  all 
drained,  and  stoned,  and  thoroughly  enriched,  so  as 
to  be  sure  of  at  least  two  tuns  of  hay  to  the  acre,  I 
would  not  be  without  one  of  these  tedders  for  double 
or  treble  their  cost.  Cut  with  a  mower,  shake  out 
with  a  tedder,  rake  up  with  a  revolving  or  steel¬ 
toothed  rake,  and  unload  with  a  horse  hay-fork,  and 
haying  will  be  mere  pastime. 

The  English  farmers  have  used  hay-tedding  ma¬ 
chines  for  nearly  twenty  years,  and  Mechi  says  that, 
in  their  meist  climate,  it  is  the  only  way  to  make 
good  hay.  He  says  that  one  year,  when  the  weather 
was  unusually  wet,  a  friend  of  his  secured  his  hay 
by  putting  four  horses  to  his  tedding  machine  and 
two  postillions,  and  galloped  them  up  and  down  the 
field,  keeping  the  hay  in  the  air  pretty  much  all  the 
time !  _ 

In  one  of  his  lectures  before  the  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society,  Dr.  Fitch,  in  alluding  to  the  fact  that 
the  midge  did  little  or  no  damage  to  the  wheat  in 
1860,  but  proved  very  disastrous  in  1861,  says  the 
reason  of  it  was  that  the  weather  in  June,  1860, 
when  the  midge  flies  came  out  to  deposit  their  eggs, 
was  exceedingly  hot  and  dry,  while  in  1861,  at  the 
same  period,  it  was  very  wet  and  showery.  He 
thinks  that  in  such  a  season  the  midge  can  not 
breathe  the  dry,  warm  atmosphere,  and  that  it  is 
compelled  to  retreat  to  places  where  the  air  is  damp 
and  moist.  He  says,  further :  “  If  the  last  half  of 
June  is  unusually  dry,  our  wheat  that  year  will  es¬ 
cape  injury  from  the  midge ;  but  if  the  last  half  of 
June  is  very  wet  and  showery,  this  crop  will  be  se¬ 
verely  devastated.” 

If  this  be  so,  the  midge  ought  not  to  do  much 
damage  the  present  season — for  it  has  certainly  been 
as  hot  and  dry  as  anyone  could  desire.  There  is, 
however,  a  very  general  complaint  that  the  midge 
lias  seriously  injured  the  wheat  crop.  I  do  not 
know  but  that  the  midge  dislikes  a  dry,  warm  at¬ 
mosphere,  but  the  fact  that  it  attacks  wheat  in  low, 
moist  situations,  while  wheat  on  dry  uplands  is  little 
injured,  does  not  necessarily  prove  it.  The  wheat 
on  dry  uplands  is  earlier  than  that  on  low  land,  and 
it  may  well  be  that  it  is  too  far  advanced  before  the 
fly  appears,  and  consequently  escapes  injury,  while 
that  on  low  land,  being  later,  is  attacked.  This 
seems  to  me  quite  as  probable  as  that  the  midge 
flies  can  not  breathe  a  dry,  warm  atmosphere. 

I  have  a  field  of  wheat  this  year,  some  portions 
of  which  escaped  the  midge  altogether,  while  other 
portions  are  more  or  less  injured,  simply  because,  as 
I  supposed,  the  land,  being  wet  in  the  spring,  the 
crop  was  late.  ]  I  question  whether  the  atmosphere 
t  is  any  less  dry  and  warm  in  one  part  of  the  field 
than  in  the  other.  Certainly  the  whole  field  was 
dry  enough  the  latter  part  of  June. 


Then  again,  there  are  numerous  instances  of  Blue- 
stem  wheat  (which  is  a  late  variety)  being  injured, 
while  Soules,  and  especially  Mediterranean,  (which 
are  earlier  varieties,)  escaped,  though  they  were  all 
in  the  same  field  and  on  the  same  soil,  and  received 
the  same  treatment. 

“  If  you  ever  catch  me  keeping  pigs  again,  yon 
may  take  out  a  commission  of  lunacy  for  me  at 
once.”  So  said  an  amateur  farmer  a  few  days  since. 
It  is  not  more  than  five  years  ago  he  thought  pigs 
the  most  profitable  stock  on  the  farm.  He  built  a 
handsome  range  of  pig-pens,  with  boiler  and  other 
conveniences,  at  an  expense  of  $500,  and  went 
largely  into  breeding  and  feeding  pigs.  It  has  proved 
a  losing  business.  Every  dollar’s  worth  of  pork,  he 
says,  cost  him  ten  shillings. 

What  he  says  is  probably  true.  Pork  has  been 
low  for  a  few  years  past,  and  it  has  been  difficult  for 
farmers  in  this  section  to  compete  with  the  West  in 
fattening  pigs.  But  now  the  tables  are  turned. 
Corn  is  nearly  as  high  in  the  West  as  with  us.  Pork 
is  higher  than  ever  before  known  in  this  country — 
higher  than  beef — and  those  farmers  are  fortunate 
who  have  a  good  lot  of  thriving  shoats  on  hand. 

I  have  always  contended  that  pigs,  like  poultry, 
can  only  be  kept  with  profit  so  long  as  they  are  fed 
principally  on  food  which  would  otherwise  be 
wasted.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  be  over-stocked, 
and  equally  unprofitable  not  to  have  any. 

Last  spring  I  cut  off  some  pretty  large  limbs  from 
an  old  apple  orchard,  and  drew  them  into  a  pile  on 
the  side  of  the  fence.  To-day  a  Dutchman  from  the 
city  came  along  and  gave  me  four  dollars  for  it.  A 
Yankee  could  not  be  hired  to  chop  up  such  stuff  for 
firewood. 

The  Germans  and  Hollanders,  with  their  plodding 
industry  and  economy,  bid  fair  to  become  the 
wealthiest  people  we  have.  I  am  paying  a  Dutch¬ 
woman  $1.00  a  day  for  hoeing,  and  her  husband 
$1.25.  I  think  she  is  the  “best  man  of  the  two.” 
She  always  takes  the  lead,  and  makes  all  the  bar¬ 
gains.  To-day  she  wanted  to  know  if  I  would  let 
her  have  the  old  stumps  on  the  south  lot.  I  had 
supposed  it  would  cost  me  $10  an  acre  to  get  rid  of 
them.  “  Me  be  poor,”  she  said,  “  and  wood  is  very 
high.”  I  told  her  she  was  rich.  (They  keep  a  cow 
and  a  horse,  and  nave  a  nice  house  and  several  acres 
of  land  under  good  cultivation.)  “  Reech !”  she  ex¬ 
claimed,  with  a  shake  of  the  head,  “no,  no.  If  me 
were  reech,  me  no  work  for  you.”  She  is  rich, 
nevertheless — at  least  far  better  off  than  many  who 
would  think  it  a  terrible  hardship  to  burn  anything 
but  body-maple. 

I  hope  the  Germans  will  teach  us  to  be  more 
.economical  in  the  use  of  wood.  We  have  too  long 
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regarded  wood  as  an  incumbrance  on  the  land,  to  be 
got  rid  of  in  the  most  expeditious  manner.  We  do 
not  easily  realize  that  it  is  worth  $11  per  cord! 
There  are  few  farmers  who  do  not  waste  more  wood 
every  year  than  they  use. 

Can  not  we  afford  to  use  brush?  The  under¬ 
growth  in  the  woods  and  branches  of  trees  make 
good  fire-wood,  if  tied  up  into  bundles  and  well  sea¬ 
soned.  This  is  all  the  wood  that  an  English  farmer 
uses.  The  wood  from  his  old  hedges  is  tied  up  into 
faggots  with  scrupulous  care,  and  this  in  sections 
where  the  best  coal  costs  less  than  $2.00  per  tun. 
Coal  is  now  selling  at  $13.00  per  tun  in  Rochester, 
and  they  say  it  will  be  $20.00  next  winter.  Now, 
if  it  will  pay  the  English  farmer  to  use  bush,  why 
will  it  not  pay  here  where  coal  costs  seven  times  as 
much?  I  have  no  doubt  if  it  was  tied  up  into 
bundles  and  taken  to  the  city  the  Germans  would 
gladly  buy  it. 

I  received  a  letter  from  John  Johnston  to-day,  and 
he  says  if  I  would  come  and  see  him  he  would  show 
me  the  effect  of  manure  on  wheat.  I  think  it  was 
Theodore  Parker  who  remarked:  “You  say  you 
own  a  garden  ?  No,  you  don’t ;  the  garden  owns 
you.”  I  own  a  farm  in  the  same  sense.  I  own  the 
Genesee  Farmer  in  the  same  way.  Both  farm  and 
Farmer  own  me,  and  they  are  hard  task-masters ! 
Nothing  would  afford  me  more  pleasure  than  to  visit 
the  good  farmers  of  Seneca  county,  but  I  can  not 
get  away.  Mr.  Johnston  says  his  wheat  is  hurt  by 
the  midge  much  more  than  he  expected.  That  which 
is  late  is  almost  ruined.  That  sheltered  from  the 
west  and  northwest  is  good.  He  says  : 

“I  never  had  a  better  looking  field  of  Soules 
wheat,  but  nearly  a  full  one-half  of  the  field  is  in¬ 
jured  a  third  or  perhaps  half  by  the  midge.  I  was 
in  a  neighbor’s  field  yesterday  (July  19)  of  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  a  very  heavy  crop,  but  very  much  hurt  by 
the  midge.  This  insect  must  have  done  immense 
damage  in  this  section.” 

His  corn  keeps  a  good  color,  but  he  thinks  the 
prospects  of  a  good  crop  are  very  poor.  Oats  and 
late-sown  barley  are  almost  worthless.  He  has  had 
to  stable  his  horses  for  want  of  pasturage — a  thing 
which  he  has  never  had  to  do  before  at  this  season 
of  the  year. 

What  he  says  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  manure  on 
wheat  is  very  interesting.  He  applied  manure  quite 
liberally  on  part  of  his  wheat ;  another  part  received 
a  lighter  coat,  and  one  acre  was  left  without  manure 
at  all.  The  straw  on  the  whole  was  abundant — 
rather  too  much  on  that  best  manured ;  but  the  midge 
has  done  comparatively  little  damage  on  this  portion, 
a  great  deal  more  damage  on  that  less  manured,  and 
far  more  on  that  where  no  manure  was  used . 

This  is  just  what  I  have  always  contended.  If  we 
could  sufficiently  enrich  our  land  with  rich  manure, 


( not  rotted  straw,)  and  if  it  was  well  drained  and 
cultivated  and  sown  at  the  right  season,  we  should 
have  no  reason  to  apprehend  much  damage  from  the 
midge. 

The  reasons  Mr.  Johnston  assigns  for  the  effects 
above  described  are  these :  “  That  heaviest  manured 
stood  the  winter  best,  came  earlier  forward  in  spring, 
and  came  in  ear  earlier.  That  manured  less  was  a 
week  later,  and  the  one  acre  without  manure  was 
quite  behind.  I  can  have  Soules  wheat  early  enough 
if  I  only  had  plenty  of  manure  of  the  right  kind.  I 
have  contracted  for  eight  tuns  of  oilcake  meal  to 
feed  this  wihter  at  $50  per  tun.  Were  it  not  to 
make  rich  manure,  I  should  not  have  done  it.”  Oil¬ 
cake,  peas  and  beans  make  the  richest  of  manures. 
Manure  from  a  tun  of  oilcake,  peas  or  beans,  is  worth 
more  than  that  made  from  eight  tuns  of  straw,  or 
from  four  tuns  of  timothy  hay,  or  from  two  tuns  of 
corn. 

“  Please,  may  I  have  some  cherries  ?  ”  said  a  little 
girl  a  few  minutes  since.  She  is  the  first  person,  old  or 
young,  who  has  condescended  to  ask.  It  is  astonish¬ 
ing  what  loose  notions  many  people  have  in  regard 
to  fruit.  We  have  about  twenty  cherry  trees  on  the 
farm,  and  they  have  borne  abundantly  for  the  season, 
but  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  get  the  first  ripe 
cherry.  The  birds,  the  boys  and  the  men  pick  them 
off  before  they  are  ripe.  The  men  pick  them  off 
the  lower  branches  as  far  as  they  can  reach,  the 
boys  climb  into  the  trees  and  clear  the  center,  while 
the  birds  strip  the  topmost  branches.  Neither 
birds,  boys  nor  men  think  of  saying  “by  your  leave.” 

I  have  taken  special  pains  to  raise  some  melons. 
I  do  not  see  why  a  farmer  can  not  have  as  good 
melons  as  are  raised  in  the  city  or  in  a  country  vil¬ 
lage.  So  far  the  plants  are  doing  finely.  There  is 
every  prospect  of  a  good  crop.  “  But,”  said  an  old 
resident  of  the  neighborhood  a  few  days  since,  “  do 
you  expect  to  eat  any  of  the  melons  ?’,  “  Certainly, 
why  not?”  I  replied;  “there  is  nothing  I  like  so 
much.”  “I  guess  you  won’t  have,  many,”  he  said. 
“  Why  not  ?  I  never  saw  melons  look  better.  This 
warm,  sandy  slope  is  just  the  spot  for  them.  I  put 
a  barrowful  of  hot  horse  manure  under  each  hill, 
and  mixed  a  little  superphosphate  with  the  soil,  and 
I  expect  some  good  melons.”  “  Well,”  said  he  with 
a  peculiar  smile,  “  the  melons  may  be  good,  but  I 
guess  you  won’t  get  many.  The  boys  will  be  round 
cooning  about  the  time  they  get  ripe.” 

I  think  few  things  would  provoke  me  more  than 
to  have  my  melons  stolen  by  a  set  of  vagabonds  who 
could  not  appreciate  them.  I  would  shoot  a  roan 
for  stealing  melons  sooner  than  for  stealing  a  horse. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  would  shoot  him  in  either  case, 
but  if  I  caught  him  in  my  melon  patch,  with  a 
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double-barrel  shot-gun  in  my  hand,  I  think  I  should 
pepper  his  shins !  _ 

The  rain  is  over.  The  barometer,  which  fell 
about  half  an  inch  previous  to  the  rain,  is  now 
rising  again,  and  I  am  afraid  we  shall  have  no  more 
rain  at  present.  We  will  be  thankful  for  what  we 
have.  It  was  never  more  needed.  It  will  do  much 
good,  though  it  has  not  been  sufficient  to  reach  the 
roots  of  corn  and  potatoes.  It  has  penetrated  on 
the  loosest  ground  not  more  than  two  inches.  I 
have  just  been  examining  the  potatoes  in  the  field. 
A  good  rain  would  yet  be  in  time  to  save  them ; 
but  the  soil  round  the  tubers  (what  there  are)  is  as 
dry  as  ever.  We  want  a  good  steady  twenty-four 
hours’  rain.  It  would  be  worth  millions  of  dollars 
to  the  farmers  of  this  State. 

Mr.  Collins,  of  Collinsville,  Conn.,  whose  farm  I 
visited  last  summer,  and  who  is  one  of  the  best 
farmers  in  the  State,  writes  me  that  they  had  rain 
July  25.  The  drouth  has  been  awful.  The  ground 
is  dry  for  two  or  three  feet  deep.  Grass  roots  are 
killed.  The  splendid  lawn  in  front  of  his  house  he 
will  have  to  plow  up.  Early  potatoes  are  an  entire 
failure.  Corn  for  crop  and  for  soiling  drying  up. 
Cows  ditto.  It  will  require  a  week’s  rain  to  thoroughly 
moisten  the  scil. 

Hay  was  sold  in  the  city  yesterday  (J uly  27)  at 
$23  per  tun.  I  have  j  ust  bought  two  tuns  of  mill- 
feed  (weighing  20  pounds  per  bushel)  for  $27  per 
tun.  At  this  price  it  is  surely  cheaper  than  hay  at 
$20.  “  Blessed  is  the  . man  who  is  a  producer,”  said 
a  lawyer  to  me  sometime  since.  Prices  are  high  and 
will  be  higher,  but  what  of  that,  if  you  do  not  pro¬ 
duce  anything !  Still  there  is  this  consolation :  we 
leave  enough  to  eat.  I  do  not  think  I  should  like  to 
live  in  the  city  and  pay  a  shilling  a  quart  for  pota¬ 
toes  and  fifty  cents  a  pound  for"'  butter.  Of 
course  it  is  just  the  same  in  the  country,  but  then 
you  do  not  feel  it  so  much. 

“  How  are  your  turnips  doing  ?”  I  asked  a  farmer 
yesterday,  who  sowed  half  an  acre  or  so  two  weeks 
ago.  “  First-rate,  where  there  are  no  weeds.”  That 
is  the  point.  If  you  sow  broadcast  on  weedy  land, 
you  will  have  plenty  of  weeds  but  few  turnips. 
Better  sow  them  in  drills  so  that  you  can  horse-lioe 
them.  It  is  more  trouble,  but  it  is  the  only  way  to 
be  sure  of  a  good  crop  of  turnips.  If  the  land  is 
right,  however,  I  would  sooner  sow  them  broadcast 
than  not  at  all.  The  White  Stone  variety  can  be 
sown  as  late  as  the  middle  of  August. 

The  Deacon  was  telling  me  this  morning  that  he 
has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  does  not  pay,  in 
the  end,  to  feed  whey  to  milch  cows.  Last  fall  he  fed 
the  slops  of  the  house— whey,  buttermilk,  &c. — to 


his  cows,  mixing  a  little  meal  with  it  at  first  to  in¬ 
duce  them  to  drink  it.  The  cows  soon  became  very 
fond  of  it,  and  eat  it  up  as  greedily  as  the  pigs.  He 
never  had  cows  give  so  much  milk,  but  they  got 
thin,  and  after  they  were  dry,  though  fed  pretty 
well,  they  continued  thin,  and  have  not  yet  fully  re¬ 
covered. 

The  peas  are  nearly  ready  to  harvest.  I  am  told 
that  the  best  way  is  to  pull  them  up  with  the  re¬ 
volving  wooden  rake,  commencing  at  the  east  side 
of  the  lot,  as  the  peas  lean  in  that  direction.  I 
should  think  it  would  shell  more  than  would  pay 
for  the  labor  of  mowing  them,  but  mean  to  try  it. 

Will  you  walk  into  the  garden  ?  I  always  like  to 
do  so  after  a  rain.  A  well  laid  out  and  properly  cul- 
tiuated  garden  is  the  pleasantest  spot  on  earth — 
pleasanter  even  than  a  wood  fire  on  the  hearth  in 
the  early  winter  evenings !  Phlox,  candytuft,  mig¬ 
nonette,  verbenas,  geraniums  and  lieleotrope  have 
done  remarkably  well.  You  can  make  a  good 
bouquet  out  of  these  alone,  and  the  more  you  pick 
the  more  you  will  have.  They  should  not  be  suf¬ 
fered  to  go  to  seed,  as  it  checks  their  blooming.  I 
did  not  set  out  the  roses  till  late  last  fall,  but  they 
have  done  very  well. 

Some  of  the  large  Norway  spruces  I  set  out  this 
spring  are  dead.  The  small  ones  are  doing  well.  It 
is  a  great  mistake  to  set  out  large  trees  unless  you 
are  prepared  to  give  them  the  greatest  attention. 

The  raspberries  I  set  out  last  spring  have  not 
done  well.  It  has  been  too  dry  for  them.  They 
have  thrown  up  few  if  any  suckers,  and  there  will 
be  no  fruit  next  year.  If  we  have  rain  sufficient  I 
will  get  a  quantity  of  green  suckers  and  set  them 
out  now.  They  will  transplant  as  easily  as  cabbage, 
and  will  do  better  this  way,  I  think,  than  any  other. 
As  I  want  fruit  next  year,  if  possible,  I  will  plant 
four  suckers  in  each  hill. 

These  dwarf  apples,  set  out  last  spring,  along  the 
walks,  all  lived  and  are  growing  finely.  They  are 
quite  an  ornambnt  to  the  garden. 

The  cut-worm  has  eaten  off,  j  ust  above  the  ground, 
quite  a  number  of  string-beans,  but  they  have  not 
touched  the  Limas.  I  can  not  catch  the  rascals — 
perhaps  I  am  not  up  early  enough  in  the  morning. 

Tomatoes  are  growing  splendidly.  If  I  had  time, 

I  would  nip  off  every  shoot  two  or  three  leaves 
above  the  clusters,  and  pinch  off  all  the  latteral 
shoots. 

My  onions  are  a  failure.  I  think  the  seed  must 
have  been  bad.  The  Doctor  says  he  got  his  seed 
from  a  farmer  who  raised  it  himself,  and  he  has  a 
fine  crop.  I  shall  be  more  particular  another  year 
who  I  get  seed  from.  I  am  drilling  in  some  turnip 
seed  in  the  vacant  spots. 
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FARMERS  SHOULD  VISIT  MORE, 

American  farmers  work  too  hard.  Our  seasons 
are  so  short,  help  so  scarce,  and  there  is  so  much  to 
do,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  time  to  at¬ 
tend  to  mental  improvement,  and  the  cultivation  of 
eocial  feelings.  “  All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack 
a  dull  boy.”  It  is  so  with  those  who  have  attained 
to  riper  years.  We  all  need  relaxation,  and  we  all 
take  it  one  way  or  another.  Would  it  not  be  well 
to  find  it  by  visiting  a  little  more  among  our  broth¬ 
er  farmers  ?  Do  not  make  formal  visits.  Get  into 
your  buggy  some  evening  before  dark  and  take  your 
wife  to  visit  some  good  farmer  friend.  Talk  over 
your  agricultural  plans  and  prospects.  Look  at  the 
crops  and  the  stock,  and  you  will  be  almost  sure  to 
get  some  hint  that  will  prove  useful. 

If  you  see  anything  particularly  good,  say  so.  It 
will  encourage  your  friend  and  stimulate  him  to  re¬ 
newed  exertions.  If  your  own  crops  are  better  than 
his  you  will  feel  none  the  worse  for  knowing  the 
fact.  Don’t  gossip.  Leave  that  to  those  who  have 
nothing  better  than  personalities  to  talk  about. 
Don’t  stay  too  long.  Don’t  bore  your  friend,  or  let 
him  bore  you.  Be  cheerful  and  pleasant.  Return 
home  early,  and  you  will  be  astonished  with  how 
much  more  spirit  you  will  go  to  work  the  next 
morning.  Things  which  had  depressed  you  for 
days  and  weeks  will  put  on  a  different  aspect.  We 
can  all  accomplish  much  more  than  we  do  if  we 
only  thought  so,  and  had  courage  to  go  system¬ 
atically  to  work.  A  little  relaxation,  a  conversation 
with  one  who  has  the  same  trials  and  labors,  gives 
us  new  courage,  and  we  attempt  and  accomplish 
with  ease  things  which  before  oppressed  us  with 
their  magnitude. 

This  is  not  mere  theory.  We  have  felt  the  bene- 
neficial  influence  of  a  visit  to  a  neighboring  farm. 
The  other  evening,  though  hardly  knowing  “  which 
thing  to  do  first,”  we  rode  up  to  our  good  farmer 
friend  A.  about  two  miles  west  of  us.  We  found  him 
examining  a  piece  of  turnips  recently  sown.  Dry 
as  was  the  weather,  they  were  just  coming  up.  He 
had  sowed  them  broadcast,  and  we  jokingly  told  him 
that  was  not  the  way  to  raise  Swede  turnips. 
“  Well,  I  don’t  know,”  he  replied,  which,  being  in¬ 
terpreted,  means,  “  I  guess  I  shall  raise  as  good  as  you 
will.”  “  Come  and  look  at  my  wheat.”  It  is  a  fine 
field  of  “  weevil  proof,”  ripening  for  the  harvest. 
He  thought  it  would  grow  thirty  bushels  per  acre, 
and  sitting  there  on  the  fence  we  figured  up  how 
much  it  would  bring  at  twenty  shillings  per  bushel, 
and  discussed  the  probabilities  of  getting  three  dol¬ 
lars.  He  is  an  old  farmer  and  a  very  successful  one. 

*  Has  brought  up  and  educated  a  large  family,  and 
has  everything  round  his  house  that  is  convenient 
and  comfortable.  We  particularly  admired  a  large 


handsome  walnut  tree  that  stands  over  his  well  at 
the  side  door  towards  the  barn-yard.  “  I  brought 
the  nut  of  that  tree,”  he  said,  “  thirty  years  ago  in 
my  pocket  from  the  borders  of  Conesus  Lake.”  It 
is  now  a  noble  tree,  pleasant  to  behold  and  affording 
grateful  shade,  and  as  we  looked  at  it  we  could  not 
help  thinking  how  many  pleasing  associations  of  the 
past  thirty  years  must  linger  around  that  tree.  A 
boy  was  pumping  water  for  the  cows  which  had  just 
been  milked.  “  I  used  to  have  an  open  trough  to 
carry  the  water,”  he  said,  “  but  five  or  six  years  ago 
I  sawed  a  barrel  in  two  and  put  the  two  halves  in 
the  ground,  one  near  the  pump  and  the  other  in  the 
barn -yard,  and  connected  them  with  an  old  pump 
log.”  The  one  barrel  near  the  pump  and  the  con¬ 
necting  pipe  are  under  ground.  The  water  never 
freezes,  and  he  can  at  all  times  supply  his  stoek  with 
little  trouble. 

“  Come  and  see  the  garden.”  What  splendid  com, 
and  how  much  finer  your  beets  are  than  ours  1  Hav- 
ing  more  tomato  plants  than  we  needed  this  spring 
we  gave  friend  A.  a  dozen  or  so,  and  here  they  are 
growing  finely  and  giving  promise  of  a  large  crop. 
They  beat  those  in  our  own  garden  1  We  would 
not  admit  that  he  had  given  them  any  better  care 
and  culture  than  we  had,  but  explained  their  su¬ 
periority  on  the  ground  that  his  garden  is 
thoroughly  sheltered,  while  ours,  at  present,  is  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  west  winds. 

W e  compared  notes  about  oats  and  barley.  We- 
had  neither  of  us  anything  to  brag  of.  He  had  , 
found  the  spring  quite  as  wet  and  urapropitious  as  ; 
we  had,  but  would  not  wait.  “■  Why,  sir,”  he  said,  ' 
“  the  boy  in  dragging  in  the  oats  in  yonder  hollow 
had  to  ride  on  the  harrow,  and  it  went  clear  undfcr 
water  out  of  sight.”  Of  course  the  crop  was  light 
in  the  low  places,  but  on  the  whole,  will  be-  better 
than  if  he  had  waited  as  we  did,  till  the  whole  field, 
was  in  good  order. 

Now,  was  the  half-hour  spent  on  this  farm  lost?? 
Admitting  that  there  was  nothing  particularly-  to 
see,  was  it  not  pleasant  t©  talk  over  what  we  had. 
done  and  what  we  proposed  to*  do.  We-  are  sure  that 
we  accomplished  much  more  during  the  remainder 
of  the  week  than  if  we  had  stayed  at  home. . 
Farmers  should  visit  more — not  go>  to>  the  =  city, . 
many  go  there  too  often — but  visit  eaeh other, -not. at 
the  village  grocery,  but  at  each  other’s  homes* 

No  Weeds  to  Pull.— Stir  the  ground  often,  and: 
they  will  never  get  big  enough  to  pull.  A  loose  top¬ 
soil  can  be  stirred  up  a  half-dozen  times  with  a  hoe 
in  the  time  required  to  go  over  it  once  in  tha-puHing 
process. 

To  preserve  meadows  in  their  productiveness,  it  is 
necessary  to  harrow  them  every  second,  autumn, 
amply  top-dressing,  and  roll  them. 
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FARM  WORK  FOR  AUGUST. 

Harvesting.— In  the  far  North,  where  this  work 
is  not  yet  completed,  refer  to  the  directions  of  last 
month.  Oats  in  many  places  yet  remain  to  be  cut. 
This  should  be  done  while  the  straw  is  yet  slightly 
green — the  straw  will  be  more  valuable,  and  the 
grain  not  shell  out  as  when  fully  ripe.  The  glean¬ 
ings  of  all  grain  fields  may  be  secured  with  a  .'horse 
rake. 

Stubble  Ground. — To  destroy  the  seeds  of  weeds, 
harrow  all  stubble  ground  as  soon  as  the  harvest  has 
been  secured,  or  pigs  have  eaten  all  the  gleanings — 
the  first  rain  will  then  cause  all  seeds  to  germinate, 
and  the  next,  plowing  will  turn  under  the  green 
crop  as  manure. 

Harvest  Tools. — These  are  often  neglected,  and 
suffered  to  remain  weeks  exposed  to  the  weather,  to 
tlieir  serious  injury,  by  the  rusting  of  metal  and  the 
decay  of  wood.  Let  them  all  be  carefully  housed, 
after  having  been  thoroughly  cleaned,  and  the  bright 
metal  parts  rubbed  slightly  with  lard,  oil  or  melted 
grafting  wax. 

Seed  Wheat. — In  order  to  keep  up  the  highest 
quality,  or  to  improve  the  seed  of  wheat,  select  the 
very  best  portions  of  the  field,  and  exclude  the  seeds 
of  every  weed,  and  especially  of  that  notorious  in¬ 
truder,  chess.  Many  careful  farmers,  by  continued 
attention  for  years,  have  succeeded  in  entirely  eradi¬ 
cating  chess  from  their  farms.  To  improve  the 
quality  of  seed  wheat,  the  largest  and  finest  heads 
may  be  selected  by  hand  ;  the  process  repeated,  year 
after  year,  will  give  very  encouraging  results.  A 
half  day  spent  in  thus  selecting  the  best  heads  will 
furnish  a  considerable  amount,  and  all  weeds  may 
thus  be  kept  out.  The  best  winnowing  machines 
may  also  be  used  for  this  purpose,  separating  the 
largest,  best  and  earliest  ripening  grains  from  the 
rest. 

Weeds. — This  is  the  season  of  the  year  when 
many  seeds  ripen  and  scatter  their  seeds.  A  day’s 
work  now,  properly  applied,  may  therefore  save  a 
half  dozen  days’  labor  another  season.  Clear  all  the 
weeds  out  of  corn  and  potato  fields,  root  crops  and 
gardens.  Briers  cut  during  this  month  will  be 
severely  cheeked  in  growth,  and  sometimes  destroy¬ 
ed.  Plow  in  deeply  the  ox-eye  daisy;  dig  up  all 
scattered  plants  which  appear  before  winter,  and  fol¬ 
low  next  year  with  a  hoed  crop. 

Draining. — On  lands  which  were  too  wet  to  un¬ 
derdrain  last  spring,  the  work  may  be  now  done  to 
advantage.  Muck  swamps,  which  may  be  reclaimed 
and  brought  into  cultivation,  or  which  may  afford 
muck  for  compost  heaps,  should  now  be  thoroughly 
qnderdrained  The  muck  for  manure  should  be 
thrown  out  .and  formed  into  large,  well-shaped 
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heaps,  and  they  will  become  dry  in  the  course  of  a 
few  months.  To  prevent  rains  from  soaking  these 
heaps,  they  may  be  neatly  covered  with  boards  or 
thatch,  or  if  even  made  with  a  smooth  sloping  top, 
beaten  hard  with  a  spade,  much  of  the  rain  will  be 
thrown  off  from  the  surface.  The  disappointment 
which  many  meet  with  in  the  use  of  muck  with 
manure,  is  owing  to  the  amount  of  water  which 
it  already  contains,  preventing  the  absorption  of  the 
liquid  parts  of  the  manure.  Wet  muck  is  usually 
aibout  nine-tenths  water;  and  if  rendered  perfectly 
dry,  will  therefore  absorb  about  nine  times  its  own 
weight  of  liquid  manure :  hence  the  importance  of 
using  it  in  yards  or  manure  heaps  as  dry  as  possible. 

Manuring  Wheat. — In  most  of  our  best  wheat 
regions,  unless  the  soil  is  already  quite  rich,  the 
most  effective  use  of  manure  is  a  top-dressing  after 
the  land  has  been  plowed.  It  has  often  increased 
the  crop  eight  or  ten  bushels  per  acre,  and  some¬ 
times  given  a  good  yield  of  the  Mediterranean 
variety  where  the  winter  has  nearly  destroyed  un¬ 
dressed  fields.  The  manure  for  this  purpose  should 
be  fine  or  well  rotted  and  well  broken  by  harrowing. 
To  prevent  the  manure  wagons  from  hardening  the 
plowed  soil,  it  is  a  good  way  to  plow  and  then  dress 
a  strip  on  the  further  side  of  the  field,  and  then  re¬ 
peat  the  process  on  successive  strips  till  the  whole  is 
completed.  If  the  soil  is  very  dry,  bring  the  moist 
portions  up  by  deep  plowing,  and  drill  in  imme¬ 
diately. 

Stacks  and  Straw. — Every  farmer,  where  prac¬ 
ticable,  should  provide  barn  room  for  all  his  hay  and 
straw  ;  but  where  stacks  become  necessary,  much 
may  be  done  for  securing  their  contents  in  good  con 
dition  by  retopping  them.  A  load  of  straw  neatly 
placed  upon  the  top  of  a  large  hay-stack,  and  neatly 
raked  downwards,  or  what  is  better,  a  thatched  top, 
would  be  of  great  benefit. 

Farmers  who  have  ample  barn  room,  with  their 
grain  safe  from  rats,  and  who  are  not  compelled  to 
hurry  it  early  into  market,  will  do  best  to  leave 
their,  thrashing  until  winter.  A  small  machine, 
driven  by  a  two-horse  endless  chain  power,  will 
enable  them  to  go  through  the  work  at  that  time 
with  little  or  no  additional  help  for  attendance. 
The  straw  being  fresh  will  be  preferred  by  animals. 
Where,  however,  thrashing  :is  now  done,  care  should 
be  taken  to  secure  straw  in  good  stacks,  protected 
from  the  weather.  Good,  well-preserved  straw  will 
assist  much  in  wintering  animals,  and  if  fed  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  small  portion  of  grain  or  meal,  may 
bring  them  through  in  good  condition,  more  cheaply 
than  if  fed  on  hay  alone.  The  daily  use  of  a  por¬ 
tion  of  straw  as  litter  will  help  towards  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  a  large  amount  of  manure.  The  straw 
should  therefore  be  placed  where  it  is  easily  accessi- 
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ble  at  all  times.  The  stacks  or  ricks  should  there¬ 
fore  be  as  carefully  built  as  stacks  for  hay. 

Fattening  Animals. — Feeding  these  should  be 
commenced  early  in  the  season — the  same  amount 
of  food  will  go  much  farther  now  than  in  cold 
weather.  Late  summer  apples  may  be  fed  to  swine. 
Select  and  purchase  all  needed  stock. 

Meadows. — These  should  be  now  cleaned  of  all 
bushes,  rocks,  stones,  and  other  rubbish  which  may 
interfere  with  the  mowing  machine  another  season. 

Fences  and  Stone  Walls. — Farms  which  have 
loose  stones,  or  quarries,  may  be  furnished  with  the 
best  of  all  barriers,  in  the  shape  of  good  stone  walls. 
A  few  weeks  spent  each  year  will  after  a  time  fur¬ 
nish  the  farm.  The  great  leading  requisite,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  frost  from  ultimately  throwing  them  over, 
is  to  set  them  in  trenches.  These  trenches  should 
be  as  wide  as  the  bottom  of  the  wall,  and  deep 
enough  to  be  below  frost — say  from  a  foot  to  a  foot 
and  a  half.  These  trenches  may  be  filled  with  such 
small  stones  as  can  not  be  used  in  the  wall ;  large 
ones  will  not  answer.  The  trenches  should  never 
become  filled  with  water.  Walls  built  upon  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  no  matter  how  well  built  and 
perfect  the  blocks  may  be,  will  soon  become  distorted 
by  heaving,  and  be  ultimately  overthrown  by  frost. 
Where  the  stone  are  not  good  for  building,  the  wall 
may  be  bound  together  by  strong  cross-ties  of  dura¬ 
ble  wood,  placed  about  half  way  up,  or  at  two  or 
three  different  distances  up — cut  the  right  length 
with  a  saw,  and  split  thin,  and  two  or  three  inches 
wide.  In  such  cases,  or  where  stone  is  not  abun¬ 
dant,  half  wall  may  be  built,  capped  with  two  rails, 
supported  by  stakes. 

Saving  Timothy  Seed.— The  great  point  is  to 
have  a  good,  clean  crop.  The  best  portion  of  the 
meadow  should  be  selected,  and  all  foul  weeds  pre¬ 
viously  well  cleaned  by  hand.  It  is  usually  cut  too 
late,  or  when  the  seed  shells.  The  best  time  is  when 
most  of  the  heads  have  become  brown.  It  is  unim¬ 
portant  how  it  is  cut,  provided  it  is  taken  in  before 
the  seed  wastes,  and  is  not  allowed  to  heat  or  mold. 
It  may  be  cradled  at  some  hight,  the  rest  being 
afterwards  cut  with  a  mowing  machine  ;  or  it  may 
be  cut  with  a  hand-scythe — narrow  swaths  and  a 
little  practice  enabling  the  workman  to  throw  the 
heads  all  one  way.  It  will  usually  be  dry  enough  to 
bind  in  a  day  or  two. — Tucker's  Annual  Register. 


Eat  Trap. — A  good  rat  trap,  it  is  said,  may  be 
made  by  filling  a  smooth  kettle  to  within  six  inches 
of  the  top  with  water,  and  covering  the  surface  with 
chaff.  The  first  chap  who  gets  in  makes  an  outcry 
because  he  can  not  get  out ;  and  the  rest  coming  to 
see  what  the  matter  is,  share  the  same  fate. 


POULTRY  HINTS  FOR  AUGUST, 

WRITTEN  FOB  THE  GENESEE  FARMER  BY  C.  N.  BEMKNT. 

Now  that  the  hens  have  hatched  their  broods.it 
is  Well  to  look  at  their  dormitories.  When  Confined 
to  narrow  spaces  they  are  quite  apt  to  be  infested 
with  vermin,  often  to  such  an  extent  as  to  actually 
drive  them  from  their  nests  ;  in  some  cases  to  that 
extent  that  the  eggs  would  appear  alive  with  very 
minute  insects.  It  would  be  well,  therefore,  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  nests,  and  if  any  are  found,  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  exterminating  them,  either  by  fu¬ 
migating  with  sulphur,  or  sufficating  with  the 
fumes  of  charcoal.  This  may  be  done  by  closing  all 
the  apertures,  and  placing  an  iron  vessel  within 
charged  with  charcoal  and  with  sulphur  or  brim¬ 
stone — the  fumes  and  gas  will  soon  put  a  stop  to 
their  career.  When  the  room  has  been  aired  and  is 
free  from  gas,  the  nest  boxes  should  be  cleaned 
out,  as  well  as  the  manure,  and  fresh  slacked  lime 
and  dry  wood  ashes  should  be  strewd  over  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  nest-boxes  and  floor,  particularly  under 
the  roosting  poles.  Then  take  hot  lime-water  and 
wash  the  poles,  nest-boxes,  inside  and  out,  as,  well  as 
the  whole  interior  of  the  building.  Fresh  straw  or 
hay  may  be  placed  in  the  boxes.  A  box  or  heap  of 
dry  ashes,  lime  (effete)  and  fine  dust  should  be  placed 
in  one  corner  for  the  fowls  to  roll  or  bathe  in,  and 
free  themselves  from  these  troublesome  pests,  if  any 
should  be  left  on  them. 

Fowls  generally  commence  moulting  this  month, 
which  commonly  lasts  till  October— sometimes  to 
December.  It  is  the  approach,  the  duration,  and  the 
consequence  of  this  period,  which  puts  a  stop  to- 
their  laying.  It  is  a  critical  time  for  all  birds.  All 
the  period  while  it  lasts,  even  to  the  time  that  the 
last  feathers  are  replaced  by  new  ones,  till  these  are 
full  grown,  the  wasting  of  the  nutritive  j  uices,  pre¬ 
pared  from  the  blood  for  the  very  purpose  of  pro¬ 
moting  this  growth,  is  considerable  ;  and  hence  it  is 
no  wonder  there  should  not  remain  enough  in  the 
body  of  the  hen  to  cause  her  egg  to  grow. 

Fowls  which  have  been  confined  to  small  yards 
may  now  be  allowed  their  liberty  to  run  in>  grassy 
lanes,  pastures  or  meadows  after  mowing,  where 
they  will  find  plenty  of  insects,  worms  and  grass¬ 
hoppers,  and  will  require  but  a  small  portion  of 
grain.  They  are  also  vegetarians.  They  are  fond 
of  cabbage,  turnip  and  beet  leaves,  onions  and  clover. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  keeping  too  much  poultry. 
They  do  not  thrive  when  kept  together  in  too  large 
numbers.  The  most  profitable  way  is  to  keep  only  as 
many  as  can  obtain  a  good  portion.' of  their  food  from 
worms,  insects,  and  the  waste  of  the  stable,  pig-pens 
and  the  barn-yard.  They  will  need  additional  food 
at  certain  seasons,  but  the  main  supply  should  be 
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derived  from  sources  {that  would  otherwise  turn  to 
waste. 

When  men  lived  in  a  state  of  nature,  ailments 
were  less  numerous ;  and  so  it  is  with  fowls.  In  a 
natural  state  they  have  few  diseases  ;  with  us  they 
have  many,  because  forced  into  an  unnatural  state 
of  life.  We  would  trace  them  to  bad  feeding,  and 
we  would  also  by  plain  suggestions  point  out  a  cure. 

Poultry,  when  wild,  as  in  India,  are  always 
healthy.  Our  feeding  them  should  most  resemble 
that  of  the  wild  bird,  if  we  would  seek  the  same  re¬ 
sults,  both  in  condition  and  feather.  We  'should 
also  seek  to  give  the  same  food  the  bird  would  find 
if  left  to  its  own  resources. 

The  fault  of  modern  feeding  out  of  vessels  of  any 
description — throwing  down  large  heaps  of  food 
irregularly — and  too  often  the  substitution  of  any¬ 
thing  cheap  for  that  which  is  wholsome. 

In  a  state  of  nature  fowls  run  over  a  greater  ex¬ 
tent  of  ground  before  they  get  a  crop  full.  They 
pick  up  their  food  grain  by  grain,  and  with  it  small 
pieces  of  gravel,  dirt,  blades  of  grass,  and  other 
things  that  all  help  digestion.  Placed  before  fowls, 
in  heaps  of  grain,  the  birds  do  in  five  minutes  that 
which  should  be  the  work  of  two  hours.  They  eat 
a  greedy  fill,  and  suffering  unnatural  repletion,  they 
have  recourse  to  drink ;  the  corn  swells  in  their 
crop,  and  the  sufferers,  instead  of  walking  cheer¬ 
fully  about,  hide  in  corners  and  squat  about  to  the 
detriment  of  their  health.  This  applies  particularly 
to  the  bad  practice  of  throwing  down  the  food  in 
heaps. 

In  their  natural  state,  at  break  of  day,  all  kinds 
of  birds  are  in  search  of  food,  and  they  find  it.  What 
an  evil  it  is  then  for  them  to  be  fed  one  day  at  seven, 
the  next  at  nine,  and  sometimes  not  till  midday.  A 
still  greater  evil  is  to  endeavor  to  make  up  for  pre¬ 
vious  neglect  by  an  extra  quantity. 

We  will  now  endeavor  to  point  out  a  better  plan 
for  general  feeding,  not  with  a  view  of  fattening  or 
extra  condition,  but  to  keep  the  fowls  in  good  plight. 

They  should  be  out  at  daybreak,  and  should  be 
fed  directly  with  crushed  oats,  or  cracked  com,  or  a 
mixture  of  both,  moistened  with  water,  so  that  when 
cast  down  it  will  crumble.  As  soon  as  they  cease  to 
run  after  it,  leave  off  feeding.  At  noon  give  them  a 
feed  of  whole  grain,  either  corn,  barley,  oats  or  buck¬ 
wheat,  but  throw  it  as  far,  and  scatter  it  as  much,  as 
you  can — throw  it  among  grass  or  straw  spread  over 
the  ground,  and  you  will  see  the  fowls  scatter  about 
in  a  natural  way,  picking  up  the  stray  grains.  In 
the  afternoon,  feed  again  as  in  the  morning.  Our 
system  then  is,  feeding  three  times  a  day,  and  no 
food  save  what  they  can  find  at  any  other  time. 

Fowls  which  have  no  extensive  range  want  to  be 


fed  as  soon  as  they  are  let  out  in  the  morning,  and 
the  more  work  that  is  given  them  to  earn  their 
breakfast  by  having  it  thrown  wide  the  better ;  care 
must,  however,  be  taken  that  the  food  is  not  thrown 
in  dirty  places,  for  in  feeding,  as  in  every  thing  else, 
fowls  are  lovers  of  cleanliness. 

Fowls  eat  a  great  variety  of  food :  all  kinds  of 
grain  and  seeds,  and  preparations  made  for  them ; 
also  most  sorts  of  vegetables,  raw  or  cooked,  and 
they  are  fond  of  a  certain  quantity  of  animal  food : 
insects,  worms,  grubs  and  maggots  they  search  for 
with  avidity.  Potatoes  form  one  of  the  most 
economical  articles  of  food ;  but  it  is  essential  not 
only  that  these  should  be  boiled  or  steamed,  but  that 
.they  should  be  given  warm,  as  hens  do  not  relish 
“  cold  ’taters.”  In  most  houses  there  are  many  well 
known  scraps  and  refuse  that  will  serve  fowls,' such 
as  crumbs  of  bread,  fragments  of  pies  and  puddings, 
and  even  bits  of  meat  and  fish. 

Perhaps  with  all  of  us  the  greatest  fault  may  be 
that  when  we  get  a  number  of  chickens  hatched,  we 
forget  to  reckon  the  space  they  will  occupy  or  require 
when  nearly  grown  up.  At  three  weeks  old  the  lit¬ 
tle  twitterers  run  about,  are  strong  in  health,  enjoy 
life  and  are  happy.  At  three  months  old,  the  house 
in  which  there  was  plenty  of  room  for  its  inhabitants' 
while  they  were  still  in  the  down,  is  now  too  full, 
the  ventilation  becomes  insufficient  to  supply  so 
many  breathers,  and  the  task  of  maintaining  the 
degree  of  purity  and  cleanliness  needful  for  their 
health,  is  a  matter  of  increasing  difficulty.  The 
chickens  under  these  circumstances  assume  a  new 
aspect :  they  lose  their  liveliness ;  in  their  eatables 
they  are  hard  to  please ;  they  mope  about  and  be¬ 
come  pallid  and  sickly  in  appearance.  Then  begins 
a  most  painful,  troublesome  task — that  of  nursing 
up  a  parcel  of  sick  chickens.  Most  persons  find  their 
feathered  dependants  which  generally  ends  in  dis¬ 
appointment,  but  still  it  is  a  duty  ;  and  if  we  derive 
from  the  inhabitants  of  our  poultry  yards  profit,  we 
can  scarcelyrefuse  to  them  the  return  of  trying  to  make 
their  sufferings  less  when  they  are  sick,  or  ending 
their  pain  by  having  them  killed. 

It  is  said  on  the  highest  authority,  “  The  merciful 
man  is  merciful  to  his  beast.”  It  is  not  taking  too 
much  of  a  stand  to  consider  that  uniform  kindness 
to  our  feathered  favorites  also  may  hold  a  place  even 
among  Christian  duties.  Those  who  are  fond  of 
living  things  will  feel  pain  to  see  them  treated  with 
cruelty,  may  arise  (as  it  generally  does)  from 
thoughtlessness,  not  from  design.  To  see  a  misera¬ 
ble  little  chicken  beaten  about  among  older  and 
stronger  fowls,  and  to  hear  the  owner  say,  “  Never 
mind,  the  little  misery  will  never  do  any  good,”  has 
many  times  excited  the  remark,  or  perhaps  only  the 
thought,  in  the  tender  hearted,  “  Then  why  not  show 
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it  the  mercy  of  having  it  put  out  of  its  misery  ?”  It 
is  far  from  our  meaning  to  attribute  this  kind  of 
neglect  to  intentional  unkindness,  but  surely  it 
would  be  a  forethought  which  would  pay  itself  to 
consider,  before  filling  our  poultry  yard  with  little 
sufferers,  what  would  be  their  chance  of  living  there 
in  comfort  and  enjoyment. 

The  early  hatched  chickens,  if  not  already  disposed 
of,  now  is  the  time  to  sell  them.  It  should  be  the 
aim  to  have  them  at  this  time  as  large  and  fat  as 
possible.  We  think  at  six  weeks  old  they  will  re¬ 
turn  the  best  profit  in  market  in  proportion  to  their 
age  and  food.  They  are  naturally  then  most  fat, 
namely,  about  the  time  they  leave  the  hen  and  have 
not  run  off  their  brooding  flesh  by  exertion  for  food 
and  by  growth.  Particular  birds  can  be  selected  for 
breeding  stock,  as  their  color  and  form  will  be  by 
that  time  apparent  so  as  to  make  choice  with  safety ; 
also  it  will  be  easy  to  tell  the  males  from  the  females. 
If  their  keep  costs  nothing,  and  they  are  raised  near 
or  convenient  to  a  market,  they  may,  in  some  cases, 
be  advantageously  retained  till  the  holidays,  when 
they  seldom  fail  to  bring  a  good  price ;  but  if  a  large 
number  are  raised,  they  will  of  course  be  required 
to  be  marketed  regularly.  Of  this  the  farmer  will 
be  the  best  judge.  We  are  informed  some  find  it 
most  advantageous  to  sell  to  dealers  who  travel  the 
country  in  all  directions  with  vehicles  prepared  to 
take  fowls  from  the  yard,  paying  cash  prices,  suffi¬ 
ciently  liberal  to  return  a  handsome  profit  to  the 
breeder. 

AN  INSECT  SAMSON. 

Every  one  that  has  taken  the  common  beetle  in 
his  hand,  knows  that  its  limbs,  if  not  remarkable  for 
agility,  are  very  powerful ;  but  I  was  not  prepared 
for  so  Sainsonian  a  feat  as  that  I  have  just  witnessed. 
When  the  insect  was  brought  to  me,  having  no  box 
immediately  at  hand,  I  was  at  a  loss  to  know  where 
to  put  it  until  I  could  kill  it ;  a  quart  bottle  full  of 
milk  being  on  the  table,  I  placed  the  beetle  for  the 
present,  under  that,  the  hollow  at  the  bottom  al¬ 
lowing  him  room  to  stand  upright.  Presently,  to 
my  surprise,  the  bottle  began  to  move  slowly,  and 
glide  along  the  smooth  table,  propelled  by  the  mus¬ 
cular  power  of  the  imprisoned  insect,  and  continued 
for  some  time  to  perambulate  the  surface,  to  the 
astonishment  of  all  who  witnessed  it.  The  weight 
of  the  bottle  and  its  contents  could  not  have  been 
less  than  three  pounds  and  a  half,  while  that  of  the 
beetle  was  about  half  an  ounce  ;  so  that  it  moved  a 
weight  of  112  times  exceeding  its  own.  A  better 
notion  than  figures  can  convey  will  be  obtained  of 
this  faet  by  supposing  a  lad  of  fifteen  to  be  impris¬ 
oned  under  the  great  bell  of  St.  Paul,  which  wreighs 
15,000  pounds,  and  to  move  to  and  fro  upon  a  smooth 
pavement  by  pushing  within. — Professor  Goss. 


NOTES  FROM  MICHIGAN. 

Eds.  Genesee  Farmer  :  The  season  is  now  so  far 
advanced  that  we  can  speak  with  comparative  con¬ 
fidence  as  to  the  effect  of  the  current  season  upon 
crops.  During  almost  the  entire  winter,  now  past, 
the  ground  in  this  region,  was  bare  of  its  usual 
covering  of  snow,  and  exposed  to  alternate  freezing 
and  thawing.  In  consequence  of  this,  as  was  antici¬ 
pated,  the  wheat  crop  was,  to  all  appearance,  totally 
ruined,  except  occasionally  a  narrow  strip  under  the 
lee  of  a  fence  or  a  range  of  forest.  Indeed,  so  hope¬ 
less  was  the  prospect,  that  in  some  cases,  the  crop 
was  plowed  up  and  re  sowed  with  spring  grain. 
Since  the  opening  of  spring,  however,  the  season  has 
been  exceedingly  favorable  for  the  development  of 
the  little  remaining  life  of  the  wheat  crop,  and  in 
consequence,  it  has  improved  beyond  all  our  antici¬ 
pations.  We  are  now  just  commencing  the  harvest 
and  find  the  grain  unusually  plump  and  fair  and  the 
quantity  nearly  or  quite  half  a  crop. 

Corn  is  promising  unusually  well,  with  a  greater 
breath  than  usual  planted. 

Oats  have  suffered  severely  from  the  recent 
drouth,  and  late  sowed  fields  will  prove  almost 
worthless.  Those  who  sowed  early  may  reap  half  a 
crop. 

Clover  was  almost  ruined  by  the  freezing  and 
thawing  of  the  past  winter,  while  Herd’s  Grass  has 
been  sadly  pinched  by  the  recent  drouth.  It  has, 
however,  improved  rapidly  during  the  past  two 
weeks,  and  in  many  cases,  especially  where  there  is 
a  mixture  of  red  top,  is  likely  to  yield  a  fair  crop. 

Fruits  have  suffered  even  more  severely  than  grain 
crops.  The  sudden  and  severe  frost  of  January  1st 
seems  to  have  totally  killed  the  fruit  buds  of  peaches 
and  also  of  cherries.  Even  the  Morellos,  which  are 
usually  considered  entirely  hardy,  are  almost  entirely 
bare  of  fruit,  while  the  Dukes  and  Hart  cherries 
failed  to  produce  even  a  blossom. 

Peach  trees,  prior  to  the  opening  of  spring,  were 
supposed  to  be  nearly  or  quite  ruined,  but  they  have 
generally  escaped  with  nothing  more  than  a  severe 
shortning  in. 

Cherry  trees,  in  a  few  cases,  are  fatally  injured, 
but  have  generally  passed  safely  through  the 
ordeal. 

Apple  and  pear  trees  show  occasional  signs  of  in¬ 
jury,  but  are  generally  uninjured,  and  are  yielding 
about  an  averaged  crop  of  fruit. 

The  strawberry  crop  would  have  been  large,  but 
for  the  drouth,  which  was  at  its  liight  about  pick¬ 
ing  time. 

The  tender  raspberries,  together  with  Lawton 
blackberries  and  grapes,  except  where  protected,, 
are  producing  little  or  nothing.  T.  T.  Lyon. 

Plymouth,  Michigan,  July  11th,  1864. 
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NOTES  BY  Si  W. 

You  are  riglit  in  your  “  Walks  and  Talks”  in  say¬ 
ing  that  when  barley  and  oats  need  rain,  corn  and 
other  crops  that  you  can  horse-hoe  will  thrive  luxu- 
riently.  Hoeing  is  a  good  substitute  for  a  shower. 
Some  men  who  call  themselves  farmers,  never  hoe 
their  corn  until  it  is  weedy,  and  to  such,  weeds  are  a 
blessing.  To  help  corn  stand  a  drouth  without 
“  firing,”  as  the  Virginians  say,  it  should  be  so  often 
hoed  as  to  mulch  the  hard,  dry  soil  between  the 
rows.  When  a  highly  manured  clay  loam  is  so  hard 
and  dry  as  to  crack  open,  if  the  soil  is  only  mulched 
by  hoeing,  the  moisture  below  will  be  retained  and 
the  cracks  close.  I  never  yet  saw  a  season  too  hot 
and  dry  for  well-managed  garden  corn,  and  no  field 
crops  of  corn  have  failed  from  excessive  drouth  since 
1854.  I  had  garden  sweet  corn  in  silk  this  season 
on  the  25th  day  of  June.  Now,  on  the  10th  day  of 
July,  the  ears  are  formed  and  filling.  It  was  planted 
on  the  3d  day  of  May,  hoed  often,  and  the  suckers 
cut  off. 

A  farmer  writes  from  Cayuga  county  that  the  last 
fourteen  days  of  June  made  the  wheat  crop — that 
fields  which  looked  like  a  failure  earlier  in  the 
month  will  give  nearly  an  average  crop.  One  farmer 
in  Fayette,  near  Waterloo,  commenced  cutting  his 
wheat  on  the  8tli.  The  hot,  dry  weather  is  matur¬ 
ing  the  wheat  crop  rapidly.  Short  as  it  will  be  in 
some  fields,  in  others  it  is  more  than  an  average. 
But  “  Little  Seneca,”  once  a  great  wheat-growing 
county,  has  now  perhaps  three  times  more  acres  in 
corn  than  in  wheat,  and  the  crop  will  be  large  unless 
the  present  drouth  continues  weeks  longer.  Our 
farmers  do  well  to  make  corn  the  leading  grain  crop, 
as  this  is  emphatically  a  capital  corn  region.  While 
the  other  cereals  often  fail  from  adverse  seasons,  in¬ 
sects,  &c.,  corn  is  almost  always  a  sure  crop.  Indian 
corn  delights  in  our  long,  hot  days,  and  short,  warm 
nights.  In  the  tropical  regions,  owing  to  the  shorter 
day  and  longer  night  it  does  not  grow  as  fast,  nor 
yield  as  well,  as  it  does  here.  I  noticed  after  the 
first  warm  June  night,  with  the  mercury  at  70°  at 
sunrising,  the  tasseling  corn  grew  more  than  three 
inches  in  hight  the  same  day.  Unlike  the  more 
dainty  feeders,  wheat  and  barley,  corn  will  grow 
well  on  any  soil  that  is  well  drained  and  well  ma¬ 
nured.  But  the  present  dry,  hot  days,  are  hard  on 
late-sown  barley  and  oats.  Potatoes  also  need  rain 
much ;  and  even  hoeing  will  not  prevent  garden 
marrowfat  peas  from  turning  yellow.  Seedling  to¬ 
matoes  are  full  of  young  fruit,  while  those  from  the 
hot-bed,  grown  on  sod,  are  no  more  forward. 

The  interesting  glimpse  you  give  us  of  your  sub¬ 
urban  farming,  shows  that  your  experience  in  the 
troubles  incidental  to  hired  help  is  being  burned  in. 
Like  those  officers  who  head  their  mien  in  battle,  the 


farmer  who  says  “  Come,  boys,”  and  goes  ahead,  is 
always  followed  by  his  men  and  wins  success. 
Blessed  is  that  farmer  whose  early  physical  educa¬ 
tion  makes  work  to  him  a  pastime.  But  Ike  Marble 
tells  us  of  another  class  of  farmers,  who  contrive  to 
get  rich  without  hiring  help  or  working  much  them¬ 
selves.  He  calls  them  the  “  stocking  farmers,”  be¬ 
cause  a  stocking  is  their  purse ;  they  buy  nothing, 
live  on  corn-bread  and  crust-coffee,  and  save  every 
penny  they  can  squeeze  out  of  the  sorry  products  of 
their  poor  farming.  Such  men  are  not  indigenous 
of  the  Great  West ;  but  we  have  a  wealthy  farmer 
here  whose  elegant  acres  are  •  white  with  daisies. 
He  wants  to  sell  his  farm  that  he  may  get  the 
interest  of  the  money.  He  already  owns  woolen 
stock,  and  Government  5.20s,  but  he  says  it  wont 
pay  to  hire  help  to  carry  on  the  farm.  When 
younger  he  did  all  himself,  and  what  he  could  not 
do  went  undone.  He  is  evidently  of  the  stocking 
genus.  He  will  die  without  knowing  the  pleasure 
and  profit  to  be  derived  from  applying  capital  to 
farming. 

A  farmer  writes  from  Gerry,  on  the  high  lands  of 
Chatauqua,  that  on  the  7th  of  June  the  mercury  at 
sunrise  was  29°.  All  the  beans  then  up  were  killed, 
and  corn  and  potatoes  cut  badly  ;  but  he  says  such 
a  crop  of  grass  was  hardly  ever  seen  before,  even  in 
that  great  grass  region.  All  their  butter  was  con¬ 
tracted  for  to  supply  the  epicures  of  New  York  at 
35  cents  a  pound  or  more.  Both  soil  and  climate 
make  this  county  the  paradise  of  butter  makers,  and 
cheese  factories  are  being  built  there.  Then  what 
boots  it  if  the  frost  does  sometimes  kill  the  corn,  or 
even  the  spring  pigs,  when  they  are  hardly  ever 
troubled  with  drouths  ?  Their  grass  crops  are  enor¬ 
mous,  pastures  ever  green,  and  their  butter  brings 
five  to  ten  cents  a  pound  more  than  the  Aromalass 
grease  of  the  lower  grain  regions ;  and  they  can  also 
make  twice  as  much  to  the  cow ;  so  that  almost 
every  farmer’s  family  rides  in  a  spring  carriage  and 
sets  up  a  400-dollar  piano. 

We  had  a  half-inch  shower  last  evening,  which 
refreshes  everything.  I  hope  the  dry  spell  is  broken. 
While  early  planted  corn  luxuriates  in  hot,  dry 
weather,  my  later  planted  is  retarded  by  drouth. 
Yet  how  many  farmers  will  tell  you  that  ^arly 
planted  corn  grows  slow  and  gets  stunted,  while 
that  planted  later  goes  right  ahead  and  soon  catches 
up.  The  fact  is,  corn  grows  at  the  root  in  cool 
weather,  and  it  goes  ahead  rapidly  after  the  warm 
weather  takes  the  place  of  cool  days  and  chilly 
nights.  I  never  yet  had  corn  planted  after  June  1st 
catch  up  with  the  early  planted  ;  besides,  late  planted 
corn  rarely  fills  its  ears  as  well  as  the  early  planted, 
nor  does  it  make  as  much  stalk.  After  the  long 
nights  of  late  August  and  September  begin,  corn 
grows  slowly,  and  in  October  not  at  all,  frost  or  no 
frost. 

Waterloo,  N.  Y.,  J11I7  10, 1S64. 
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SUMMER-FALLOWS  IN  GERMANY. 

Messrs.  Editors  :  Fall  wheat  and  fall  rye  being 
the  staple  crops  in  Germany,  and  considered  the 
most  important  ones — (Indian  corn  not  ripening  at 
all) — and  as  besides,  our  modes  of  operating  in  rais¬ 
ing  these  crops  is  based  on  many  hundred  years  ex¬ 
perience,  I  will  briefly  state  how  we  prepare  the 
land  before  sowing,  leaving  it  to  your  readers  how 
much  or  how  little  of  my  remarks  may  be  applicable 
to  American  Agriculture.  From  my  own  experience 
I  know  that,  especially  in  the  Western  States,  this 
chapter  is  capable  of  some  improvement  yet. 

We  have  two  main  rules  : 

1.  To  give  the  field  as  much  summer-fallow  as 
possible. 

2.  To  give  it  time  to  settle  between  the  seed-fur¬ 
row  and  the  sowing  of  the  seed. 

Besides  it  is  important  to  know  that  wheat  and 
rye  require  different  modes  of  treatment.  For  rye 
it  is  best  to  plow  two  or  three  times  ;  for  wheat  one 
plowing  is  much  preferrable  to  two.  Young  farmers, 
sometimes  wanting  to  excel,  will  plow  twice  for 
wheat,  but  this  is  a  bad  practice  ;  it  loosens  the  land 
too  much,  and  the  wheat  afterwards  falls  a  prey  to 
worms.  Of  course  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule; 
there  are  cases  where  two  plo wings  become  a  neces¬ 
sity  even  for  wheat. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  have  a  proper  rotation 
of  crops.  Wheat,  as  well  as  rye,  will  do  best  where 
they  are  preceeded  by  rape  seed  or  flax,  next  best 
after  elover  or  beans,  tolerably  well  after  ruta 
bagas  or  potatoes,  more  doubtful  after  turnips  and 
beets.  On  most  soils  a  good  crop  of  wheat  may  be 
followed  safely  by  rye  ;  in  fewer  cases  wheat  twice  ; 
in  even  a  smaller  .class  of  soils  wheat  after  rye  may 
do ;  Only  in  exceptional  cases  wheat  or  rye  may  fol¬ 
low  oats.  Oats  are  mostly  the  last  link  in  our  rota¬ 
tions  ;  they  care  nothing  for  fresh  manure,  and  will 
do  well  where  other  crops  would  require  manuring  ; 
but  the  field  needs  a  strong  dressing  of  manure  after 
it  has  borne  oats,  so  we  let  it  mostly  be  followed  by 
beets,  potatoes,  or  other  root  crops,  or  beans  or  rape 
seed,  seldom  by  clover. 

I  must  also  remark  that  we  raise  more  rye  than 
wheat,  rye  bread  being  the  principal  article  of  home 
consumption  ;  but  of  late  years  the  culture  of  wheat 
has  greatly  increased,  wheat  being  a  more  profitable 
crop  for  export. 

Now  to  my  above  rules  : 

1.  We  have  one  mode  of  plowing  for  which  in 
America  you  have  not  even  a  name ;  I  shall  call  it 
“  skimming.”  This  operation  cannot  be  carried  out 
with  an  American  plow.  I  have  on  my  farm  here 
seven  different  plows  in  use,  all  made  in  American 
shops,  from  the  Moline  steel  plow  and  Mohawk  Val¬ 
ley  Clipper,  down  to  the  New  York  Eagle,  but  with 


none  of  them,  excellent  as  they  are  for  deep  plowing, 
can  I  “  skim  ”  the  field.  Still  this  is  a  highly  bene¬ 
ficial  operation.  It  consists  in  j  ust  skimming  off  the 
top  or  sod,  aiming  to  leave  between  every  two  fur 
rows  a  narrow  strip  (£  to  1  inch  wide)  untouched 
The  plowshare  therefore  is  set  slanting,  going  about 
1  to  inches  deep  at  the  landside,  and  slanting  out 
to  the  surface.  We  accomplish  this  operation  of 
skimming  generally  by  the  common  plow  (on 
wheels)  and  one  horse,  but  of  late  have  introduced 
plows  with  two  or  three,  or  even  five  shares.  I  pre¬ 
fer  the  plow  with  three  shares,  as  this  can  be  worked 
by  two  horses,  will  finish  five  acres  per  day,  and 
work  well  under  all  circumstances.  Now  you  may 
ask,  what  this  skimming  is  good  for  ?  It  gives  the 
land  a  summer  fallow,  which  is  equal  in  effect  to  a 
half  manuring.  It  not  only  exposes  the  turned  up 
furrow  to  the  full  action  of  sun  and  air,  but  this 
very  furrow  serves  as  a  mulching  for  the  layer  be¬ 
low,  completely  changing  its  appearance  and  texture. 
This  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  Under  such  a 
mulching  the  land  will  be  enriched  by  the  treasures 
of  the  atmosphere.  Only  compare  a  field  so  skimmed 
three  weeks  ago  with  one  that  has  been  lying  un¬ 
skimmed,  and  you  will  need  no  more  argument,  But 
your  readers  wfill  say,  why  not  plow  deep  at  once  ? 
For  two  reasons ;  I  want  the  summer  fallow  to  com¬ 
mence  as  early  as  possible.  When  cutting  wheat,  for 
instance  I  have  all  the  cocks  put  in  straight  rows  run¬ 
ning  the  way  I  want  to  plow  ;  and  the  very  next  day 
after  the  cradle  follows  the  skimming  plow.  We  can¬ 
not  wait  till  the  wheat  may  be  drawn  off,  for  we  would 
lose  one  week,  and  the  land  would  bake.  J  ust  examine 
the  soil  on  the  day  of  mowing,  and  then  again  two 
weeks  later  where  the  sun  has  burned  on  the  naked 
ground,  and  you  will  be  satisfied ;  experience  will 
confirm  your  observation.  This  may  suffice  for  the 
present.  It  would  be  impossible  to  give  the  fields  a 
deep  furrow  and  keep  up  with  the  mowers ;  by 
merely  skimming  this  can  be  done  ;  the  deep  plow¬ 
ing  comes  thereafter ;  the  land  never  becomes  too 
hard  for  it  where  it  has  been  skimmed.  The  sur¬ 
face  soil  having  had  the  benefit  of  a  fallow  is  then 
turned  below,  and  another  layer  exposed  to  fallowing. 
This  skimming  is  much  preferable  to  the  work  done 
by  cultivators,  for  in  skimming  I  turn  under  all 
weeds  and  grasses,  converting  them  into  manure, 
while  the  cultivator  makes  them  into  hay.  This 
skimming  also  does  not  make  the  land  too  loose  for 
wheat.  I  will  merely  add  that  on  clover  land  we 
generally  omit  the  skimming,  giving  a  deep  furrow, 
directly  following  the  scythe. 

We  want  the  ground  to  settle  before  sowing. 
Never  sow  wheat  or  rye  on  new  plowed  land,  if  you 
can  help  it,  but  give  it  the  last  furrow  from  6  to  8 
weeks  before  sowing  time.  This  is  of  the  highest 
importance.  The  soil  then  becomes  thoroughly 
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pulverized  by  the  alternate  action  of  rain  and  sun— 
it  rots ;  aye,  it  will  rise  (puff)  like  well  made  dough 
— I  can  describe  it  in  no  other  way — the  land  must 
look  as  if  yeast  had  been  put  into  it  and  had  done 
its  work  well.  Then  is  the  time  to  sow.  A  farmer 
must  be  able  to  discover  when  this  moment  has  ar¬ 
rived  when  he  walks  across  the  fields,  by 
the  feeling  of  his  steps,  or  by  rubbing  some  dirt 
between  his  fingers  ;  if  he  cannot,  he  is  like  a  physi¬ 
cian  that  cannot  feel  his  patient’s  pulse. 

But  my  letter  is  growing  too  long.  Let  me  close 
by  saying  that  it  will  not  do  simply  to  cover  the 
seed  by  the  harrow,  but  the  harrow  and  roller 
united  must  completely  pack  the  ground  and  des¬ 
troy  every  small  interval  created  by  the  plow.  Your 
feet  dare  not  sink  in  ;  the  harder  the  better.  Pack  it 
at  the  bottom ;  leave  it  open  on  the  surface.  Small 
clods  on  the  surface  are  an  advantage  ;  dust  on  top 
is  not  desirable.  I  mistrust  all  smooth  rollers  ;  but 
with  best  success  have  covered  the  seed  (wheat  or 
rye)  by  Croskill’s  clod-breaker  alone,  and  finish  the 
whole  job  without  any  harrow. 

Of  course  there  are  soils  so  infested  by  certain 
weeds  and  there  are  climates  so  dry  and  burning  that 
in  such  localities  it  will  not  do  to  plow  the  ground 
eight  weeks  before  sowing  for  the  last  time. — 
Foreign  Correspondence  of  the  Country  Gentleman. 

Munsteb,  Prussia,  June  10, 1864, 


GAS-TAR  AS  A  FARM  PAINT, 

The  high  price  of  lumber  and  the  expense  of  or¬ 
dinary  paints,  render  it  desirable  that  wre  should 
avail  ourselves  of  every  means  of  rendering  our 
board  fences,  buildings,  &c.,  more  durable,  and  also 
that  we  should  endeavor  to  discover  some  cheap  ma¬ 
terial  that  can  be  used  as  a  paint. 

Gas-tar  seems  to  secure  both  objects.  It  is  cheap  ; 
and  all  experience  seems  to  show  that  few  materials 
will  render  wood  so  impervious  to  decay.  For 
fences,  gates,  and  such  farm  buildings  where  the 
color  and  smell  are  not  objectionable,  there  is  no 
paint  which  can  be  used  to  so  good  an  advantage  as 
gas-tar.  It  should  be  applied  with  a  brush  while 
hot.  One  or  two  coats  will  ordinarily  be  sufficient. 

The  lower  part  of  posts  and  of  all  wood  that  is  in 
contact  with  the  soil  might  be  rendered  much  more 
durable  by  being  saturated  with  boiling-hot  gas-tar. 
Experiments  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe, 
have  shown  that  the  sleepers  on  railroads  when  so 
treated  will  last  many  years  longer  than  those  not 
so  treated. 

To  secure  the  preservation  of  wood  two  thihgs 
are  requisite  :  1st,  to  exclude  the  oxygen  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere  and  moisture  ;  and  2d,  to  coagulate  the 
albumen  of  the  sap.  The  various  metallic  or  mine¬ 
ral  paints  secure,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  former  ob¬ 


ject;  and  the  solution  of  a  metallic  sulphate,  such 
as  sulphate  of  iron,  sulphate  of  zinc,  &c.,  the  latter 
object.  Gas-tar,  however,  will  accomplish  both  ob¬ 
jects.  It  will,  when  used  as  a  paint,  exclude  the  air 
and  moisture  ;  and  will  also  coagulate  the  albumen 
(white  of  egg)  of  the  sap. 

We  trust  our  readers  will  not  forget  the  valuable 
properties  of  this  cheap  paint. 

HOW  TO  RAISE  ONE  HUNDRED  BUSHELS  OF  SHELLED 
CORN  TO  THE  ACRE. 

The  Country  Gentleman  says  if  the  following  di¬ 
rections  are  faithfully  carried  out,  and  the  work  is 
done  in  the  proper  season,  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
may  not  raise,  on  the  average,  one  hundred  bushels 
of  shelled  corn  per  acre  : 

First,  procure  the  best  seed  and  keep  it  so  by  con¬ 
stantly  selecting  the  finest  ears  from  the  best  stalks. 
If  a  small  variety,  it  must  be  planted  thicker  than 
for  a  large  one — that  is  the  number  of  stalks  on  an 
acre  must  correspond  with  the  character  of  the 
variety.  We  have  known  many  instances  where  a 
small  early  sort  has  been  rejected  as  worthless,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  planted  too  thin — and  on  the  other 
hand,  some  large  sorts  have  succeeded  imperfectly  by 
being  planted  too  densely. 

Second,  the  soil.  It  is  premised  that  this  is  suf- 
fiently  drained  to  become  warmed  early  in  the  sea¬ 
son  and  to  admit  of  free  and  friable  working.  We 
will  suppose  that  it  is  a  pasture.  Spread  broadcast 
during  the  autumn  all  the  coarse  and  other  manure 
that  can  be  obtained,  enough  to  give  it  some  thirty 
or  forty  loads  per  acre  ;  but,  if  sufficient  cannot  be 
had,  complete  the  amount  by  drawing  out  and 
spreading  during  winter  fresh  manure  from  the 
stable  as  fast  as  it  accumulates.  The  rains  and 
melting  snows  which  occur  by  the  approach  of  warm 
weather  the  following  spring  will  dissolve  the  best 
parts  of  the  manure  and  carry  them  down  along  the 
grass  roots,  depositing  them  in  the  soil  in  a  more 
complete  degree  of  intermixture  with  its  particles 
than  could  ever  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of  the 
finest  harrow. 

Third.  In  the  spring,  a  short  time  before  planting, 
invert  the  sod  to  a  moderate  depth,  and  pulverize  its 
upper  surface  by  means  of  a  “  Shares’  Harrow,” 
which  prevents  the  sod  from  being  torn  up,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  mellowing  process  is  twice  as 
deep  as  with  the  common  harrow.  Before  using 
this  harrow,  unless  the  soil  has  already  been  made 
very  rich,  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  inverted 
sod  about  ten  loads  per  acre  of  short  or  old  manure 
or  compost.  The  harrow  will  work  it  well  in, 
and  it  will  not  only  accelerate  the  growth  of  the 
young  plants,  but  tend  to  keep  the  top  soil  mellow 
and  prevent  crusting.  Drop  a  handful  of  fine 
manure  in  each  hill  at  planting. 
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Fourth,  plant  the  corn.  If  planted  in  drills,  (eve¬ 
rything  else  being  well  done,)  the  crop  will  be  one- 
third  to  one-fourth  greater  than  if  planted  in  hills 
forming  rows  each  way,  because  the  stalks  will  be 
more  evenly  distributed,,  which  always  contributes 
to  the  largest  crop.  A  good  drill  corn-planter  will 
do  this  work  rapidly,  and  so  straight  that  the  culti¬ 
vator  may  be  run  very  close  to  the  rows ;  and  if  the 
land  has  been  kept  clean,  but  little  hand -hoeing  will 
be  necessary.  Next  to  drills,  the  practice  of  plant¬ 
ing  in  hills  close  in  the  row  will  be  found  best ;  and 
lastly,  planting  in  hills  forming  rows  both  ways, 
although  the  latter  will  not  yield  so  much  corn,  yet 
the  saving  of  labor  which  it  will  effect  on  land  in¬ 
fested  with  weeds,  may  more  than  counterbalance 
the  increased  amount  of  the  crop  obtained  from 
drills  ;  but,  in  order  that  the  stalks  may  be  as  evenly 
distributed  as  possible,  the  hills  should  be  as  near  to¬ 
gether  as  practicable  to  allow  the  cultivator  to  pass, 
and  leaving  fewer  stalks  in  the  hill.  If,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  the  distance  each  way  is  only  three  feet  apart, 
four  stalks  may  be  enough  for  small  northern  corn, 
and  two  stalks  for  gourd  seed  or  dent  corn.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  best  to  plant  plenty  of  seed,  and  thin  out  regu¬ 
larly  when  necessary.  A  few  years’  practice  will  en¬ 
able  any  good  farmer  to  judge  the  nearest  distances 
that  may  be  allowed,  to  admit  every  ear’  to  fill  well. 

Fifth.  Now  comes  a  most  important  part,  namely, 
the  cultivation.  Keep  the  horse-lioe  passing  between 
the  rows  every  week,  from  the  time  that  the  corn  is 
fairly  above  the  surface  until  it  becomes  so  large  as 
to  close  up  the  rows.  Actual  experience  has  shown 
that  this  constant  mellowing  and  breaking  of  the 
crust  adds  several  bushels  per  acre  to  the  crop. 

TOP  MESSING  FOR  GRASS  LAND. 

It  will  be  found  far  better  to  keep  coarse  manure 
in  a  heap  and  under  cover  till  autumn,  than  to  use  it 
as  a  top-dressing  for  grass  land  in  the  spring.  Coarse, 
unfermented  barnyard  manure,  if  spread  upon  grass 
land  in  the  spring,  will  be  found  of  little  value.  The 
true  reason  of  this  is,  manure  needs  to  fer¬ 
ment,  more  or  less,  before  it  will  be  prepared  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  growth  of  plants.  Coarse  manure  will  not 
ferment  very  rapidly  in  the  spring  of  the  year  while 
it  remains  on  the  surface  of  the  soil.  And  more 
than  this,  in  the  spring  the  tendency  of  everytliing 
is  upward,  and  the  fertilizing  properties  of  coarse 
manure  fly  away  in  the  air,  unless  there  is  a  little 
earth  over  them  to  absorb  them.  In  autumn  every-  ' 
thing  tends  downward  into  the  earth,  where  it  will 
be  ready  to  promote  the  growth  of  plants  the  next 
season.  The  fine  scrapings  of  yards,  and  even  com¬ 
mon  earth  spread  thinly  on  meadows  in  the  spring, 
will  often  be  the  means  of  doubling  the  crop  of  hay  ; 
whereas  coarse  unfermented  manure  spread  in  the 
spring,  will  seldom  do  much  good. — Country  Gent. 


DITCH  YOUR  SWALES. 

Eds.  Genesee  Farmer  :  Now  that  land  in  the 
older  settled  townships  has  been  so  often  picked 
over  that  none  but  what  is  called  inferior  is  to  be 
had,  the  swales  and  swamps  attract  attention.  Peo¬ 
ple  look  at  the  deep  black  soil  and  wet  ground  and 
long  to  attack  it,  but  are  afraid.  The  general  run  of 
farmers  little  know  what  may  be  done  with  such 
property,  but  those  who  have  once  seen  ditched 
swales,  prefer  the  deep,  rich  fatness  of  such  places  to 
inferior  dry  ground.  There  is  scarcely  any  land 
which  has  not  some  run  to  it ;  it  slopes  one  way  or 
other,  and  until  the  level  is  applied  few  have  any 
idea  how  much  fall  there  really  is.  If  the  water  in 
a  swale  can  be  seen  to  move  at  all,  be  sure  there  is 
run  enough  to  greatly  improve,  if  not  thoroughly 
drain  it. 

Swaley  land  can  be  ditched  with  very  little  trouble, 
and  at  small  expense.  Take  a  piece  of  plained  lum¬ 
ber  five  or  six  feet  long,  nail  it  at  right  angles  to  a  leg 
of  the  same  stuff,  well  sharpened,  so  as  easily  to 
penetrate  the  ground  and  hold  the  instrument  up¬ 
right  and  firm.  If  you  have  a  carpenter’s  or  farmer’s 
level  put  it  on  the  top  of  the  cross-piece,  and  move 
the  instrument  about  until  the  bead  in  the  level 
stands  in  the  center  of  the  space  in  the  glass,  then 
look  along  the  level  top  and  see  where  the  top  of 
the  level  cuts  the  ground.  Look  each  way  and  you 
will  very  soon  ascertain  which  way  the  fall  lies. 

If  you  have  no  carpenter’s  level,  hollow  out  the 
upper  side  of  the  cross-piece  of  lumber  about  half 
an  inch  deep,  have  water  with  you,  and  fill  the  hol¬ 
low,  and  proceed  as  before,  and  you  will  be  able  to 
tell  quite  near  enough  which  way  the  water  in  the 
swale  will  run. 

By  these  means  find  the  best  out-fall,  and  com¬ 
mence  your  ditch.  Do  not  attempt  to  go  straight, 
but  go  through  the  swale  and  amongst  the  trees,  in 
the  easiest  places.  Let  your  drain  be  about  a  foot  or 
18  inches  deep,  slope  the  sides  well  so  as  to  make 
the  top  about  four  feet  wide  and  the  bottom  the 
width  of  a  spade,  cut  the  roots  that  come  in  your 
way  and  throw  the  stuff  well  out  of  the  drain ;  carry 
this  ditch  right  through  to  the  upper  end  of  the  swale. 
If  there  are  branches  to  the  swale,  go  up  the 
branches  until  you  come  to  the  end  of  them,  and 
you  wall  never  have  done  anything  that  will  pay  you 
so  well.  Do  all  this  before  you  attempt  to  clear  or 
chop.  Let  the  drains  work  for  a  whole  season  if 
possible,  and  the  next  season  the  ground  will  be 
hard  and  dry,  then  chop  it,  taking  care  not  to  throw 
the  trees  into  the  ditch,  but  across  it,  if  you  cannot 
fall  them  the  other  way.  You  may  then  proceed  to 
clear  and  log  in  the  usual  manner,  and  will  find  that 
instead  of  a  nuisance,  you  have  a  splended  piece  of 
land. 
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Sucli  a  ditch  as  is  required  will  cost  only  about  20 
cents  a  rod.  It  is  nasty,  cold,  wet  work,  and  is  just 
fit  for  a  hard  working  newly-come  laboring  man  to 
take  by  the  job.  He  will  not  be  over-nice,  and  will 
be  able  to  earn  a  dollar  a  day  besides  his  board.  I 
of  course  speak  of  old-fashioned  money,  and  not 
green-backs. 

Such  places  are  full  of  craw-fish  holes.  These  as¬ 
sist  the  draining  greatly  ;  but  if  the  land  is  very 
stiff  clay,  you  may  require  two,  or  even  more 
ditches.  Never  mind,  they  will  pay  well,  and  you 
will  never  regret  it. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  slash  down  the  timber 
without  first  ditching,  and  leave  the  surface  to  dry 
up  without  first  ditching  it,  you  can  never  log  it  nor 
burn  it ;  each  log  that  lies  on  the  ground  makes 
mischief,  and  the  swale  becomes  a  swamp  and  worth¬ 
less. 

Swaley  land,  as  it  dries  up  with  ditches,  settles 
away  from  the  roots  of  the  trees  ;  the  frost  helps  by 
lifting  them,  and  in  a  very  few  years  the  entire  of 
the  stumps  will  come  out  with  a  small  pull  on  each. 

Such  land,  as  a  swale,  is  worthless.  It  will  grow 
nothing  but  small  black  ash  or  cedars,  or  possibly 
bull  rushes.  When  ditched  and  cleared,  if  well 
done,  it  becomes  the  best  land  on  the  farm,  after 
liming  and  due  cultivation. 

A  Canadian  Farmer. 


OLD  LEATHER  FOR  MANURE. 

Dry  hides  contain  some  sixteen  or  eighteen  per 
cent,  of  nitrogen,  or  more  than  thirty  times  as  much 
as  ordinary  barn-yard  manure.  If  they  could  be  de¬ 
composed  so  as  to  render  their  nitrogen  immediately 
available  for  plants,  they  would  be  one  of  the  most 
powerful  fertilizers  in  the  world — fully  equal  to  the 
best  Peruvian  guano.  The  largest  crop  of  potatoes 
we  ever  saw  raised  was  upon  land  which  received  a 
liberal  dressing  of  old  well  rotted  manure  belonging 
to  a  saddler  who  kept  a  horse  and  cow,  and  who  was 
in  the  habit  of  throwing  all  his  old  scraps  of  leather 
on  the  manure  heap. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Germantown  Telegraph 
says  that  he  offered  the  boys  in  his  town  twenty-five 
cents  a  cwt.  for  all  the  old  shoes’  they  could  col¬ 
lect.  He  procured  in  this  way  several  hundred 
pounds.  He  roasted  them  in  an  oven,  heated  to 
double  the  heat  required  to  bake  bread,  and  they 
became  sufficiently  brittle  to  be  readily  ground  in  a 
bone  mill. 

The  leather  dust  was  put  on  some  potatoes  in  the 
row,  aside  of  bone-dust,  and  the  difference  was  in 
favor  of  the  leather  manure,  it  being  much  finer, 
and  consequently  had  a  more  immediate  effect  ;  the 
effect  of  the  bones,  however,  were  also  distinctly 
seen  from  a  distance.  On  each  side  a  liberal  sup¬ 


ply  of  barn-yard  manure  was  used  ;  but  the  differ¬ 
ence  was  very  plainly  shown  in  favor  of  the  two  for¬ 
mer  fertilizers. 

The  ground  was  put  in  with  wheat  after  the  po¬ 
tato  crop  was  taken  up,  and  now  no  difference  can 
be  seen  between  the  leather  and  bone  manure  ;  but 
a  very  marked  difference,  at  a  distance,  where  those 
fertilizers  and  the  barn-yard  manure  were  applied — ■ 
the  former  leaving  a  dark  green  streak  through  the 
field  with  tall  and  well-stocked  grain.  It  is  quite  a 
contrast.  Although  the  wheat  on  the  whole  field  is 
good,  yet  the  part  where  the  leather  and  bone  ferti¬ 
lizers  were  applied,  is  so  much  superior  as  to  insti¬ 
tute  numerous  inquiries  by  strangers  passing  along. 

TOP-DRESSING  GRASS  LANDS, 

It  is  the  practice  of  many  farmers  to  top-dress 
their  grass  lands  with  composted  manure  as  soon  as 
they  conveniently  can  after  getting  off  the  hay  crop. 
It  is  a  good  practice.  The  manure  protects  the 
roots  a  little  from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  the  first 
shower  washes  some  of  its  nutritious  properties  into 
the  soil  and  about  the  roots  of  the  grass,  so  that 
they  are  stimulated  to  throw  out  new  sets  of  leaves, 
which  afford  a  still  further  protection,  both  to  plants 
and  the  manure.  The  surface  is  also  sufficiently 
hard  in  summer  to  allow  the  teams  to  pass  over  it 
without  cutting  ruts,  or  being  poached  by  the  feet 
of  the  animals  drawing  the  load. 

We  refer  to  this  matter  at  this  particular  time  in 
order  to  suggest  to  those  who  have  grass  lands 
newly  laid  down — that  is,  that  have  been  mowed 
only  one  or  two  years — not  to  postpone  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  some  sort  of  dressing,  if  they  desire  to  con¬ 
tinue  cutting  a  remunerative  crop  for  several  years. 
The  mistake  made  by  most  farmers  is  in  postponing 
the  top-dressing  too  long.  If  clover  is  allowed  to 
seed,  and  is  then  cut,  the  roots  die  and  there  can  be 
no  further  crop  from  them.  If  the  clover  is  cut 
while  in  blossom,  there  will  be  a  second  crop  the 
same  year,  and  perhaps  two  crops  the  succeeding 
year,  if  the  land  is  rich.  Red  top  and  herds  grass 
will  continue  longer  than  clover,  but  the  roots  of 
both  these  gradually  die  out,  or  yield  to  stronger 
grasses,  until  the  whole  crop  is  changed  from  the 
sweet  and  nutritious  grasses  just  named,  to  the  wiry 
“June  grass,”  weeds,  or  some  other  plants  of  little 
value.  All  this  comes  from  not  top-dressing  in  sea¬ 
son.  If  this  were  done,  even  though  but  slightly, 
after  the  first  crop  is  cut,  and  afterwards  each  year, 
the  roots  of  the  grasses  sowed  would  be  kept  in  a 
vigorous  condition,  and  our  mowing  fields  would  not 
“  run  out  ”  as  they  do  now.  Under  such  a  practice, 
moist  and  naturally  good  lands  would  yield  a  tun  or 
a  tun  and  a  half  of  hay  per  acre  for  eight  or  ten 
years  in  succession  with  more  certainty  than  they 
now  yield  two  thirds  that  amount. 
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A  neglect  of  this  important  item  of  farm  work 
brings  a  train  of  losses  that  should  be  avoided.  In 
the  first  place,  the  farmer,  feeling  that  he  can  not 
afford  to  plow  so  often,  allows  the  field  to  remain  in 
grass  for  several  years,  when  he  gets  but  a  scanty 
crop,  not  half,  perhaps,  what  the  land  is  capable  of 
producing  under  skillful  cultivation.  The  next  ex¬ 
pense  incurred  is  that  of  plowing  and  preparing  the 
soil,  and  the  cost  of  seed  to  stock  it  again.  These 
are  all  expensive,  and  if  their  frequency  could  be 
lessened  one-half  or  one-third,  the  saving  would 
amount  to  a  handsome  sum  in  a  twenty  years’  prac¬ 
tice. — New  England  Farmer. 

HOW  TO  SHARPEN  A  SCYTHE. 

To  properly  grind  and  whet  a  scythe,  requires 
some  little  practical  skill,  in  the  attainment  of 
which  the  beginner  may  be  assisted  by  a  few  hints. 
The  cutting  edge  of  a  scythe  or  similar  instrument, 
when  examined  by  a  microscope,  shows  numerous 
fine  projecting  points  or  a  series  of  minute  wedges 
which  are  to  be  driven  into  the  substance  operated 
on,  to  separate  the  adjoining  parts.  In  order  that 
they  may  enter  the  more  readily,  these  points  should 
incline  in  the  direction  of  the  stroke  given  with  the 
blade  of  the  instrument.  In  cutting  with  the 
scythe,  the  edge  strikes  the  grass  at  an  angle  of 
about  forty-five  degrees,  and  hence  the  grinding 
should  be  done  so  as  to  have  the  points  set  in  that 
direction  to  the  blade.  This  is  done  by  keeping  the 
blade  firmly  upon  the  stone,  with  the  point  drawn 
toward  the  body  of  the  holder,  at  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  angle  with  the  edge  of  the  stone.  Com¬ 
mence  to  grind  at  the  heel  and  move  it  steadily 
along  as  the  work  progresses,  ufttil  the  point  is 
reached,  then  grind  the  other  side  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner.  Never  rub  the  scythe  back  and  forth  upon  the 
stone  as  though  endeavoring  to  whet  it.  The  revo¬ 
lution  of  the  stone  will  wear  away  the  steel  much 
better  than  rubbing  it  in  this  manner,  by  which  the 
edge  is  likely  to  be  made  rounded,  and  to  be  set  ir¬ 
regularly.  It  is  preferrable  to  hold  the  scythe  so 
that  the  stone  will  revolve  toward  the  edge.  In  this 
way  the  holder  can  see  when  the  edge  is  reached, 
and  the  particles  ground  off  are  carried  away  clean. 
In  the  opposite  method  of  grinding  there  is  danger 
of  making  a  “feather”  edge  which  will  readily 
crumble  off,  and  leave  the  scythe,  almost  or  quite 
as  dull  as  before.  The  blade  should  be  ground 
equally  on  both  sides.  In  whetting  the  scythe,  lay 
the  rifle  or  whet  stone  flat  against  the  side  of  the 
blade,  and  give  a  light  quick  stroke  downward 
and  forward  in  the  direction  of  the  edge,  so  that  the 
scratches  it  makes  shall  keep  the  points  set  in  the 
same  direction  as  was  given  them  by  grinding.  By 
following  these  simple  suggestions,  a  scythe  may  be 


made  to  hold  its  edge  twice  as  long  as  when  the  rifle 
or  whetstone  is  drawn  along  the  edge  almost  at  ran¬ 
dom.  A  few  strokes  carefully  taken  will  enable  the 
workman  to  keep  the  proper  direction  and  whet 
rapidly .* ’ — American  A g ric ulturist. 


HOW  TO  PLOW  AMONG  TREES. 

A  gentleman  writing  to  the  Farmers’  Club  of 
the  American  Institute,  gives  the  following  method 
of  plowing  among  trees  in  rows  :  Hitch  the  traces 
full  length  directly  to  the  plow  ;  then  take  a  crooked 
jack  stick,  like  a  piece  of  old  scythe  snath,  two  and 
a  half  feet  long,  sharpen  each  end  so  it  will  go  into 
the  links  of  the  trace-chains ;  then  put  it  under  the 
horse  just  forward  of  his  hind  legs,  and  stick  each 
end  in  the  chains  ;  then  get  a  stretcher  about  egiht 
inches  long,  and  put  it  as  close  to  the  plow  as  you  can  ; 
this  will  give  the  horse  plenty  of  room  for  his  hind 
feet,  and  he  can  walk  right  against  the  trees  or 
bushes  and  never  injure  them. 

The  London  Agricultural  Gazette  thinks  that 
there  is  nothing  gained  by  offering  prizes  for  imple¬ 
ments  at  Agricultural  Fairs — that  it  is  no  benefit  to 
the  seller  or  purchaser,  and  states  that  fully  as  many 
implements  and  machines  are  shown  when  no  prizes 
are  offered — the  advantages  being  that  the  fairs  are 
good  places  for  the  manufacturers  to  exhibit  their 
wares,  and  for  farmers  to  examine  into  the  respective 
merits  of  the  same.  The  reason  given  for  this  is, 
that  the  awards  are  not  truthful ;  and  with  the  kind 
of  tests  which  are  applied  can  not  be  so.  There  is 
too  much  opportunity  for  jockying. 

Cure  for  Poison  Ivy. — Eds.  Genesee  Farmer  : — 
I  have  twice  cured  myself,  when  poisoned  with  ivy, 
by  immersing  the  poisoned  parts  in  soft  soap  for  thirty 
or  forty  minutes.  The  first  time  I  tried  this  I 
merely  put  my  feet  in  the  soap  because  it  made 
them  feel  better  ;  the  second  time,  it  being  on  my 
hands,  I  put  them  in  soap  to  cure  them,  and  it  did 
it.  Let  every  one  so  afflicted  try  this  remedy,  and 
I  assure  them  they  will  be  glad  they  took  the  Gene¬ 
see  Farmer ,  and  feel  their  obligation  to  make  known 
any  similar  discovery  which  they  may  make. — E.  D. 
W.,  Pierpont,  Ohio. 

A  Woolly  Lamb.— Last  fall,  Joseph  W.  Worces¬ 
ter,  of  Lorain,  sold  a  June  buck  lamb  to  W.  B. 
Asmun  for  $30.  This  lamb  was  wintered  along  with 
a  lot  of  other  sheep,  and  in  May,  when  the  lamb  was 
eleven  months  old,  was  shorn,  and  yielded  ten  and  a 
half  pounds  of  wool,  the  weight  of  carcass  being  at 
the  same  time  just  thirty-three  pounds.  This  comes 
within  the  merest  fraction  of  being  thirty-three  per 
cent,  of  wool  \—Ohio  Farmer. 
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THE  GARDEN  IN  AUGUST, 

The  gardener  needs  the  spirit  of  the  warrior,  so 
numerous  are  the  obstacles  and  enemies  which  he 
is  obliged  to  combat. 

All  through  the  spring  it  was  too  wet  for  working 
the  soil  to  advantage.  Such  a  spring  favors  the 
growth  of  weeds  and  the  operations  of  the  cut-w/>rm. 
The  latter  is  indeed  a  great  pest,  destroying  cabbage 
and  tomato  plants,  and  frequently  attacking  other 
kinds.  The  best  prevention  against  the  cut-worm  is 
to  wind  a  strip  of  paper  around  the  plant  from  root 
to  leaf  before  setting  it. 

Hardly  had  our  lamentations  over  the  excessive 
rains  ceased,  when  we  began  to  see  evidences  of  a 
severe  drouth,  and  the  most  damaging  of  all 
drouths,  an  early  one.  A  drouth  in  July  or  Au¬ 
gust  is  comparatively  harmless,  as  most  plants  are 
germinated  and  deeply  rooted,  and  others  are  ma¬ 
tured,  and  dry  weather  to  harvest  them  in  is  wel¬ 
come.  But  a  drouth  in  May  or  June  is  quite  an¬ 
other  affair ;  many  seeds  are  not  yet  germinated, 
and  but  few  plants  are  deeply  rooted.  The  surface 
soon  dries  out,  leaving  a  dry  and  parched  bed  for 
the  seeds  and  rootlets,  but  little  adapted  to  their 
wants  at  that  time.  The  best  antidote  to  the  effects 
of  an  early  drouth  is  to  sow  the  seeds  an  unusual 
depth.  Seeds  that  would  rot  in  the  ground  if 
planted  deep  in  April,  or  the  first  half  of  May, 
would  do  well  at  the  same  depth  later  in  the  season. 

I  had  a  striking  illustration  of  the  expediency  of 
deep  planting  in  a  dry  time  in  my  experience  in 
June.  About  the  middle  of  the  month  I  planted 
several  acres  of  beans.  The  soil  was  very  mellow, 
so  that  the  marker  made  drills  about  three  inches 
deep.  I  used  a  corn-planter,  planting  the  beans 
about  two  inches  below  the  drills,  or  five  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  Another  hand  working 
with  me,  dropped  her  beans  in  the  drills,  covering 
with  a  hoe.  Although  very  dry,  mine  came  up  in  a 
few  days  even  and  handsome.  A  portion  of  the  oth¬ 
ers  came  up,  irregularly,  those  covered  deepest  com- 
*  ing  up  first,  while  a  large  share  of  them  failed  to 
make  their  appearance  until  after  a  shower,  which 
occurred  on  the  26th.  The  lesson  to  be  drawn  from 
this  is,  plant  seeds  deeper  in  warm  weather,  especial-  ■ 


ly  if  a  drouth  is  apprehended,  than  in  cool 
weather. 

I  never  saw  the  effects  of  stirring  the  soil  more 
fully  demonstrated  than  this  summer,  and  no  imple¬ 
ment  seems  better  adapted  to  that  purpose  than  the 
cultivator.  In  a  dry  season,  I  would  use  no  other 
implements  in  the  corn-field  than  the  cultivator  and 
hoe.  I  kept  the  former  running  through  mine  al¬ 
most  constantly  during  the  month  of  June,  and  the 
rapidity  of  its  growth  I  never  saw  surpassed.  On 
the  fourth  of  July  it  met  the  requirements  of  the 
old  rule,  being  high  enough  to  tie  the  stalks  of  two 
contiguous  over  a  horse’s  back.  Corn  on  similar  soil 
to  mine  in  the  neighborhood,  worked  out  with  a 
horse-hoe,  rolled  up  from  the  drouth  a  long  time  be¬ 
fore  mine.  Scooping  out  a  deep  furrow  between  the 
rows  of  corn,  brings  the  roots  too  near  the  surface. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  various  insect  pests 
that  trouble  the  gardener,  have  been  more  numerous 
than  ever.  I  have  tried  a  number  of  the  repellants 
of  the  squash  and  cucumber  bugs,  which  have  been 
recommended,  and  have  found  them  very  effectual, 
if  applied  as  the  Irishman  directed  his  flea-powder 
to  be  administered ;  “  First  catch  the  flea,  squeeze 
him  until  he  opens  his  mouth,  and  then  drop  a  little 
of  the  powder  in  it,  and  it  will  kill  him  sure.”  In 
fact,  I  have  found  but  one  way  to  get  rid  of  those 
terrible  pests  of  cucumbers,  melons  and  squashes, 
and  that  is  to  hunt  and  kill  them  every  day.  If  com¬ 
menced  in  season,  and  persistently  followed  up,  a 
man  will  look  over  all  the  above  vines  necessary  to 
supply  a  large  family  in  fifteen  minutes. 

Asparagus.  It  is  not  a  good  plan  to  allow  aspara¬ 
gus  to  go  to  seed,  as  it  exhausts  the  roots  unneces¬ 
sarily.  The  stalks  should  be  cut  off  as  soon  as  they 
blossom. 

Beans.  Whenever  Lima  or  any  other  pole  bean 
has  reached  the  top  of  their  pole,  the  end  should  be 
pinched  off,  thus  throwing  the  top  into  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  vine,  increasing  the  size  of  the  bean  and 
hastening  its  maturity.  If  there  be  more  string 
beans  than  can  be  used  in  their  season,  they  can  be 
picked,  prepared  for  cooking,  and  salted  down  the 
same  as  cucumbers,  for  winter  use.  Put  into  a  keg 
or  stone  jar,  first  a  layer  of  salt,  then  about  two 
inches  in  depth  of  beans,  and  so  on  until  filled,  when 
a  board  with  a  weight  on  should  be  placed  on  to 
press  them  down.  They  should  be  soaked  over 
night  before  using. 

Cabbages  and  Cauliflowers.  Don’t  forget  to  hoe 
often,  but  do  not  hill  up.  The  great  secret  of  rais¬ 
ing  these  vegetables  and  making  them  head  is  to 
keep  stirring  the  soil. 

Celery.  Keep  it  growing  rapidly,  and  about  once 
in  ten  days  draw  a  little  earth  around  the  plants, 
holding  or  tying  the  leaves  together  to  keep  the  dirt 
out  of  their  hearts. 
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Melons.  Remove  all  but  five  or  six  from  each 
vine  and  you  will  get  much  finer  fruit.  If  carefully 
turned  over  when  nearly  ripe,  they  will  ripen  more 
evenly. 

Corn.  Leave  the  largest,  earliest  ears  for  seed. 

Cucumbers  should  be  picked  over  as  often  as 
every  other  day  for  pickles. 

Onions.  When  ripe  should  be  pulled  and  left  ex¬ 
posed  until  thoroughly  cured,  before  laying  away  for 
winter. 

Potatoes.  Early  varieties  are  ripe  and  should  be 
dug,  and  if  to  be  kept  long,  should  be  buried  in 
pits,  or  put  into  boxes  or  barrels  mixed  with  dirt. 

Tomatoes.  Watch  the  vines  for  the  tomato 
worm,  which  eats  off  the  leaves  and  sometimes  the 
fruit.  They  may  be  readily  discovered  by  their 
droppings  under  the  vine  they  are  working  on.  Most 
of  us  will  have  to  depend  upon  the  tomato  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  peach. 

Turnips.  The  Flat  Dutch,  the  White  Norfolk  or 
Globe,  and  the  Yellow  Aberdeen  may  be  sown 
through  August. 

Manure.  The  judicious  gardner  will  not  allow 
the  materials  for  making  manure  to  be  wasted,  but 
will  collect  them  in  a  compost  heap.  All  decaying 
animal  and  vegetable  substances,  the  slops  from  the 
house,  &c.,  should  be  thrown  together  in  an  out  of 
the  way  place  and  frequently  turned  over  and  mixed 
together. 

THE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

If  not  too  dry,  plantations  of  strawberries  may  be 
commenced  in  August.  The  plants  will  then  be¬ 
come  so  deeply  rooted  before  winter  as  to  withstand 
the  heaving  of  the  winter  frosts. 

Raspberries.  Cut  out  the  old  stalks,  thin  the  new 
ones  to  four  or  five  canes  in  a  hill,  and  pinch  off 
their  ends  to  ensure  maturity. 

Blackberries.  When  through  bearing  should  be 
served  in  the  same  way. 

Grapes.  Will  be  constantly  throwing  out  super¬ 
fluous  shoots,  which  should  be  removed,  and  strag¬ 
gling  vines  blown  down  by  the  wind  or  borne  down 
by  the  weight  of  their  fruit,  should  be  tied  up. 
Bunches  of  fruit  should  be  thinned  out. 

P.  C.  R. 

Dressing  for  Strawberries. — It  is  said  that  no 
dressing  will  so  delight  the  strawberry  as  a  heavy 
coat  of  dark  forest  mold.  They  are  the  children  of 
the  wilderness,  force  them  as  we  will ;  and  their 
little  fibrous  roots  never  forget  their  longing  for  the 
dark,  unctuous  odor  of  moldering  forest  leaves. 

The  apple  crop  of  this  section  will  be  light,  as 
compared  with  that  of  last  year.  Much  of  the  fruit 
has  fallen  from  the  trees.  There  will  be  a  fair  crop 
of  peaches. 


WI1VE  GLASS  PEAR  TREES, 

Capt.  W.  R.  Austin,  of  Dorchester,  Mass.,  is  well 
known  as  one  of  the  most  successful  amateur  pear 
cultivators  in  the  United  States.  We  are  assured  by 
those  who  have  seen  his  orchard  that  nothing  could 
be  handsomer  and  more  thrifty  than  his  trees.  They 
are  all  trained  in  what  i3  termed  the  “  wine-glass  ” 
shape.  His  method  of  training  is  thus  described  by 
himself  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Boston  Cultivator  : 

“  The  outline  or  form  I  design  to  give  is  that  of  a 
wine-glass  or  goblet,  rounded  up  in  the  middle ;  near 
walks  or  fences  where  there  is  not  space  enough  for 
a  round  form  they  may  be  flattened  at  the  sides,  but 
always  a  little  highest  in  the  middle  ;  never  flat  on 
top ;  you  will  preceive  that  as  the  arms  or  leaders 
which  form  the  head  of  the  tree  cannot  all  start  from 
the  same  point  on  the  stem,  (being  from  8  to  12  in 
number)  the  upper  ones,  or  those  which  diverge  and 
branch  highest  from  the  stem,  are  to  form  the  high¬ 
est  part  of  the  tree,  observing  that  the  centre  leader 
(which  inclines  to  run  up)  is  always  cut  out  at  the 
start,  thus  forcing  the  sap  into  the  other  leaders  or 
branches,  giving  strength  to  the  lower  limbs,  and 
laying  the  foundation  of  a  low,  stocky,  open  tree. — 
Having  given  to  the  tree  this  form  at  the  outset,  the 
young  laterals,  spray,  or  side  shoots,  are  all  to  be 
kept  pinched  or  clipped  with  scissors  or  light  prun¬ 
ing  shears  (not  a  knife)  to  say  3  eyes,  all  during  the 
growing  season,  and  especially  from  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  May  to  the  20th  of  June,  when  the  growth 
is  most  profuse  in  spray,  and  requires  the  utmost 
vigilance  ;  about  the  1st  to  the  10th  of  July  the  lead¬ 
ers  must  also  be  topped,  that  is,  cut  off,  say  one-half, 
more  or  less,  according  to  size ;  if  cut  earlier  than 
this,  while  in  rampant  growth,  an  eye  would  imme¬ 
diately  break  just  below  where  cut  off  and  the  lead¬ 
ers  start  again  at  once,  and  in  any  event,  if  the  tree 
is  vigorous,  will  start  again  during  the  season,  or  at 
the  second  growth,  and  are  to  be  checked  or  cut  off 
as  often  as  is  required  ;  it  is  this  frequent  stopping  of 
the  leaders  which  gives  size  and  strength  to  the 
branches  to  support  the  weight  of  fruit,  more  than 
the  “  constant  stopping  of  the  laterals  ;  ”  but  both 
must  be  done  to  attain  the  best  results,  and  unless 
there  is  felt  a  full  conviction  of  the  benefit,  or  a 
natural  love  for  the  art,  or  both  together,  (as  in  my 
case)  it  will  rarely  be  done,  as  it  involves  more  labor 
and  system  than  is  convenient  for  most  to  bestow.” 

Mr.  Austin  claims  to  be  the  originator  of  this 
mode  of  training  dwarf  pear  trees,  having  practiced 
it  for  twelve  or  fifteen  years.  He  thinks  it  has  the 
following  advantage  over  the  pyramidal  form  : 

“  1st,  its  low,  stocky,  open  habit,  less  exposed  to 
the  high  winds  which  pass  through  and  leave  the 
tree  firm  ;  2d,  the  larger  surface  and  open  space  for 
the  admission  of  light  and  air,  so  essential  for  good 
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fruit ;  3d,  the  facility  of  pruning,  thinning  and 
gathering  the  fruit,  the  trees  being  easily  approached 
with  an  ordinary  step-ladder,  and  every  pear  reached ; 
4th,  the  superiority  of  the  fruit  grown  in  this  way, 
and  the  more  certainty  of  annual  crops  ;  5th,  no 
large  or  severe  pruning  has  ever  to  be  done,  the  tree 
being  constantly  in  shape,  and  no  superfluous  wood 
permitted  to  grow ;  6th,  vitality  and  vigor  much  in¬ 
creased,  and  the  sap,  instead  of  going  into  superflu¬ 
ous  wood  and  over-growth,  is  absorbed  by  the  fruit, 
and  forms  new  fruit  buds  for  the  next  year. 

“  The  tall  pyramid,  to  my  mind,  though  symmet¬ 
rical  and  graceful,  suffers  by  comparison  with  the 
other  form ;  being  high,  it  reels  over  by  the  wind, 
and  the  lower  limbs  usually  stand  out  at  right  an¬ 
gles  like  the  porcupine’s  quills,  or  flop  down  in  the 
dirt,  defying  the  approach  of  the  ordinary  step-lad¬ 
der,  and  must  be  straddled  to  be  got  at ;  then  again 
it  is  too  close,  compact,  the  upper  limbs  shading  the 
lower,  and  the  best  fruit  is  generally  up  top,  or  on 
the  center  leader  (which  takes  the  strength  of  the 
sap)  where  it  is  difficult  to  get  at  and  most  likely  to 
be  blown  off.” 

There  are  some  varieties,  such  as  White  Nelis, 
Urbaniste,  and  others,  which  make  much  wood  and 
spray  that  are  not  suited  to  this  mode  of  training, 
and  Mr.  Austin  also  thinks  that  all  varieties  that  are 
liable  to  cracking,  such  as  Virgalieu  and  Beurre  Diel, 
should  not  be  trained  in  this  form,  as  the  fruit  is  apt 
to  suffer  from  too  much  exposure  to  the  sun.  He  says  : 

“  These  varieties  need  considerable  wood  and 
foliage  to  shade  the  fruit  from  the  hot  sun  which 
hardens  the  skin,  and  the  first  rain  after  a  dry  spell 
would  be  certain  to  cause  the  fruit  to  crack.  I  do 
not  say  that  Diel,  Dix,  St.  Michael,  Van  Mons,  and 
some  others,  would  not  in  some  soils,  crack  with  the 
best  treatment,  but  I  mean  to  say  that  they  require 
very  different  management  from  the  Duchess  and 
Beurre  Langedier,  which  if  left  entirely  to  them¬ 
selves  and  in  rich  soil,  would  hardly  produce  any 
fruit  at  all,  only  wood  and  blossoms.  I  would  also 
instance  the  Glout  Morceau  as  a  variety  throwing 
abundance  of  spray  and  inclined  to  make  wood,  and 
therefore  requiring  much  labor  to  be  kept  under, 
and  yet  if  left  to  itself  in  good  soil  (and  not  root 
pruned  or  transplanted)  would  be  as  long  as  the  Dix 
before  bearing,  not  in  fact  until  it  had  ceased  grow¬ 
ing,  though  it  might  blossom  full  each  year.  I  have 
therefore  practised  my  system  upon  this  variety  and 
obtained  fruit  much  earlier.  I  might  go  on  and 
particularize  others,  but  I  will  only  add  that  with 
what  experience  I  have  had,  I  should  recommend  to 
cultivators  not  to  grow  more  than  two  dozen  varie¬ 
ties  at  most,  for  projit,  and  study  well  the  habits  of 
these.” 

The  Editor  of  the  Cultivator  says : 


“  Captain  Austin’s  pear  orchard  comprises  less 
than  2  acres,  and  contains  nearly  600  trees,  the  first 
having  been  set  nearly  20  years  ago.  They  are  in 
rows  10  feet  apart,  and  6  feet  apart  in  the  rows.  The 
trees  are  singularly  uniform,  symmetrical  and 
beautiful.  Under  his  method  of  cultivation  and 
pruning  he  gets  a  good  crop  annually.  In  one  sea¬ 
son  he  sold  his  crop,  after  using  what  he  desired  in 
his  family,  for  $1,000.  The  soil  is  a  gravelly  loam, 
not  remarkably  rich,  nor  has  it  been  made  so  by 
cultivation.” 

RIPENING  FRUITS. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  the 
Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley  well  remarks  that  it  is  curious 
how  little  has  been  done  by  physiologists  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  changes  which  take  place  in  fruit,  after 
it  has  arrived  at  that  degree  of  maturity  when  it 
either  separates  naturally  from  the  stalk,  or  when  it 
has  arrived  at  such  a  state  as  makes  it  necessary  for 
the  horticulturist  to  secure  his  crop.  The  changes 
which  take  place  in  growing  fruit  have  been  to 
some  extent  investigated,  but  the  changes  which 
take  place  after  the  fruit  is  gathered  are  enveloped 
in  obscurity.  M.  Cahours  has  shown  that  ripe  ap¬ 
ples  absorb  oxygen  and  give  out  carbonic  acid,  and 
the  higher  the  temperature  of  the  room  the  more 
carbonic  acid  is  evolved.  He  further  shows  that 
“  in  fruit  like  Services  and  Medlars,  whore  the 
process  of  bletting  takes  place,  and  without  which 
the  fruit  is  not  eatable,  it  is  only  after  vitality  has 
ceased  that  the  requisite  chemical  changes  for 
economical  purposes  take  place,  changes  which  are- 
sometimes  promoted,  or  at  least  attempted  to  be  pro¬ 
moted,  by  sprinkling  the  fruit  with  some  fermented 
liquor.  ‘  Air  then  enters  the  cells  and  acts  first  of 
all  upon  the  sugar,  causing  alcoholic  fermentation 
with  disengagement  of  carbonic  acid  and  formation 
of  alcohol,  which  is  in  its  turn  acted  upon  by  the 
acids  of  the  fruit,  thus  forming  a  true  ether,  which 
produces  the  aroma  of  the  fruit.  The  air  then  at¬ 
tacks  the  cell  itself,  which  becomes  colored  yellow 
by  the  azotised  membranes  of  which  it  is  formed.’ 

It  would  be  a  great  boon  to  horticulturists  if  some 
good  chemist  and  physiologist  would  turn  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  matter.  We  know  of  no  subject  con¬ 
nected  with  pomology  on  which  we  stand  so  greatly 
in  need  of  definite  and  reliable  information. 

It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  thin  out  the  fruit  on  ap- 
pie,  pear  and  peach  trees,  except  on  the  earliest  va¬ 
rieties.  It  will  pay  to  thin  apples — how  much  more* 
pears  and  peaches.  You  will  get  as  much  fruit,  and 
of  larger  size  and  of  better  quality,  It  will  com¬ 
mand  a  higher  price,  and  the  trees  will  not  be  ex¬ 
hausted  from  overbearing.  Dwarf  pears  especially' 
should  be  attended  to  at  once. 
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VARIETIES  OF  STRAWBERRIES. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  New  York  Fanners’ 
Club,  Mr.  Carpenter  said : 

“As  the  season  is  approaching  when  people  will 
begin  to  think  of  making  new  strawberry  beds, 
would  it  not  be  well  for  us  at  this  time  to  express 
some  opinion  as  to  the  best  varieties.  I  do  not  wish 
to  dictate,  but  as  I  have  had  experience  with  more 
than  a  hundred  sorts,  and  have  fruited  fifty  or  sixty 
sorts  this  year,  I  can  express  my  preference,  which 
those  who  have  not  had  experience  may  take  for 
what  it  is  worth.  Among  all  those  that  I  have 
grown  this  year,  of  the  varieties  which  can  be 
obtained  by  the  public,  I  must  rank  the  Russell  first. 
It  has  improved  with  me  for  three  years,  and  is  now 
more  prolific  even  than  the  Wilson,  and  less  acid, 
which  is  a  very  important  matter  when  sugar  is 
thirty-two  cents  per  pound.  The  Wilson  has 
qualities  for-  the  million  and  must  not  be  discarded. 
The  Brooklyn  Scarlet — one  of  the  Tribune  prize 
strawberries — I  take  as  model  of  perfection  of 
quality.  It  is  beautiful  in  color  and  form,  not  as 
prolific  as  the  Russel  or  Wilson,  but  has  qualities 
which  will  always  make  it  a  favorite.  The  Monitor 
is  of  good  quality,  large  size  aud  prolific.  These 
two  are  perfectly  hardy.  The  Monitor  may  some¬ 
what  lack  vigor  in  some  localities.  The  Colonel 
Ellsworth,  I  fear,  has  a  taint  of  foreign  blood,  which 
makes  the  plant  tender  and  liable  to  fall  in  fruiting. 
It  is  but  simple  justice  to  “The  Tribune  Associa¬ 
tion”  that  we  should  say,  and  place  it  upon  record 
among  our  transactions,  that  in  sending  out  these 
plants,  more  has  been  done  to  induce  people  to 
plant  strawberries  than  in  all  that  had  heretofore 
been  said  and  written.  In  the  Buffalo  Seedling  I 
am  disappointed.  I  shall  continue  its  cultivation. 
I  may  also  say  the  same  of  the  Robinson’s  Seedling, 
a  sort  sent  out  by  Dr.  Grant.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  rank  growing  plants,  with  long  leaf  and 
fruit  stalks,  but  a  shy  bearer  and  the  fruit  not  first 
rate.  French’s  Seedling  is  promising.  The  Austin 
continues  to  give  good  satisfaction,  is  prolific,  and 
the  fruit  sells  at  a  high  price,  and  is  largely  grown 
by  some  as  a  market  berry,  I  procured  last  year 
one  of  Mr.  Boyden’s  new  seedlings,  now  called  the 
Agriculturist.  It  is  certainly  a  very  remarkable 
sort.  I  have  nothing  to  compare  with  it.  Plants 
which  grew  from  plants  last  summer,  and  were  set 
in  place  in  October,  formed  stools  which  produced 
this  year  220,  240,  294  perfect  berries  upon  each. 
Some  of  them  were  over  six  inches  around.  It  is 
true  that  all  new  varieties  should  have  more  than 
one  year’s  trial  before  they  are  recommended  to  the 
public.  The  fruit  of  this  sort  is  good,  though  not 
the  best.  May  we  not  hope  that  experiments  will 
be  continued  in  producing  seedlings  until  we  shall 


get  a  strawberry  as  sweet,  high  flavored  and 
aromatic  as  the  Brooklyn  Scarlet,  and  as  large, 
hardy  and  prolific  as  the  Agriculturist.  We  could 
not  then  ask  for  any  further  improvement.” 

THE  BLACK  EAGLE  CHERRY. 

Dear  Sir  :  Knowing  you  place  the  Black  Eagle 
cherry  among  the  finest  on  the  list,  I  herewith  send 
you  a  sample  of  my  crop.  I  have  three  trees  in 
bearing  this  season,  from  one  of  which  I  gathered 
four  bushels  last  Friday,  and  the  other  two,  being 
gathered  to-day,  will  average  about  three  bushels 
each.  The  trees  are  for  shape  and  beauty  of  foliage 
considered  by  most  persons  equal  to  the  horse  chest¬ 
nut,  and  the  fruit  can  scarcely  be  seen  twenty  yards 
from  the  tree,  as  they  grow  through  the  tree  more 
than  most  varieties,  though  this  season  they  are 
more  in  clusters  than  usual.  My  early  varieties 
were  almost  a  total  failure,  and  the  few  we  had  the 
birds  got  a  good  share  of. 

At  present  there  is  a  large  mulberry  in  close  prox¬ 
imity,  loaded  with  fruit,  on  which  robbins,  cat-birds 
and  a  great  many  others  feed,  and  do  not  disturb  the 
cherries  in  the  least.  Now,  I  think  it  a  good  idea 
for  persons  going  to  plant  out  a  number  of  cherries 
to  also  plant  a  black  mulberry  near  by,  as  I  feel  con¬ 
fident  I  should  not  have  got  more  than  half  my 
crop  if  the  birds  had  not  had  the  berries  to  feed  up¬ 
on. 

The  Black  Eagle  has  done  better  for  me  than  any 
other  variety,  although  the  Tartarian  is  good  this 
season.  The  Black  Eagle  is  selling  at  present  at 
from  15  to  20  cents  per  pound.  We  also  value  the 
trees  as  equal  to  any  other  for  shade. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Edward  W.  Heston. 

Philadelphia,  June  23, 1864. 

Remarks. — Every  word  of  the  above  in  relation 
to  the  Black  Eagle  is  true.  There  is  no  cherry 
equal  to  it  for  general  cultivation,  and  there  is  only 
one  variety  superior  to  it  in  flavor,  the  Governor 
Wood.  It  is  as  Mr.  H.  says,  a  beautiful  tree  in 
form,  very  much  like  the  horse-chestnut,  with  a 
darker  foliage,  and  fully  as  dense.  When  the  cher¬ 
ries  are  ripe,  the  appearance  of  the  fruit,  inter¬ 
mingled  throughout  the  tree  with  the  deep  green 
foliage  is  extremely  picturesque. — Ed.  Germantovm 
Telegraph. 

On  light  sandy  soil  that  is  liable  to  suffer  from 
drouth,  a  compost  of  half  muck  and  half  barnyard 
manure  can  be  applied  to  great  advantage.  Now  is 
the  time  to  throw  up  the  muck  while  the  swamps 
are  dry.  Thirty  loads  of  such  a  compost  per  acre  will 
greatly  improve  such  land,  rendering  it  more  reten¬ 
tive  rof  moisture  and  promoting  a  more  vigorous 
growth  of  vegetables. 
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WHAT  HAS  BECOME  OF  THE  LICE  ? 

Eds.  Genesee  Farmer  :  For  the  past  three  sea¬ 
sons,  the  tips  of  a  part  of  my  young  apple  trees 
have  been  covered  with  leaf-lice,  and  though  often 
cleared  off  with  a  brush  dipped  in  soap  suds,  tobacco 
water,  or  an  infusion  of  aloes,  still  they  were  covered 
again  in  a  few  days,  and  did  not  Finally  disappear 
till  the  fall  frosts.  I  used  also  kerosene  oil,  by  dip¬ 
ping  the  infested  branches  in  it.  This  was  not  only 
effectual  for  the  time  with  the  lice,  but  it  killed  the 
branches.  My  cherries  also  were  covered  at  the 
tips  with  another  species  of  a  darker  color,  about  as 
prolific  and  persevering. .  There  was  also  a  few  green 
lice  on  the  peach  trees,  but  they  did  little  damage, 
and  were  soon  gone.  This  year  not  a  louse  of  either 
of  these  varieties  has  been  seen  on  my  premises. 
Last  year,  early  in  spring,  I  washed  the  trunks  of 
all  my  trees  with  strong  whale  oil  soap  suds,  the 
soap  made  like  common  soft-soap,  except  using 
whale  oil  instead  of  common  grease,  and  the  suds 
applied  by  dipping  a  cloth  in  it,  wrapping  it  around 
the  tree  at  the  root  and  then  drawing  it  up  the 
branches.  This  leaves  a  current  of  the  liquid  passing 
down  the  trunks  and  entering  the  soil  at  its  root. 

Now  for  the  abatement  of  this  nuisance :  Am  I 
indebted  to  the  last  year’s  washing,  or  to  the  cold  of 
last  January,  the  mercury  being  down  to  10  or  12 
below  0  ?  I  would  like  the  opinions  and  experience 
of  others  on  this  subject,  for  if  this  washing  of  the 
trunks  is  so  effectual,  wre  are  easily  rid  of  the  pests. 

A  new  idea  has  just  occurred  to  me.  Late  last 
fall,  I  applied  two  shovelfulls  of  shell  marl  to  the 
roots  of  each  tree.  This  remained  through  the  win¬ 
ter,  and  in  the  spring  was  spread  and  dug  in.  Could 
this  have  had  the  effect  ?  My  currant  bushes,  too, 
had  a  showering  of  the  same  suds  last  season,  and 
the  same  dressing  of  marl  in  the  fall,  and  though 
they  were  covered  with  leaf-lice  last  season,  but  very 
few  made  their  appearance  this  year. 

Mu&kegon,  Mich.,  July  16, 1864.  S.  B.  P. 

Cure  for  Currant-Worms. — A  farmer  writes 
from  Belleville,  N.  J.,  as  follows  :  “  I  see  a  good  deal 
in  the  papers  about  currant- worms  and  how  to  de¬ 
stroy  them.  I  think  the  ‘  sovereignest  thing  on 
earth  ’  is  a  good  crop  of  chickens.  A  neighbor  told 
and  showed  me  the  other  day  how  they  cleared  his, 
and  as  I  am  working  in  the  garden  this  forenoon  I 
see  the  same  thing  going  on,  only  the  hen  is  not 
cooped  and  climbs  into  the  bushes,  and  picks  and 
drops  down  to  the  chickens,  beside  what  she  shakes 
off.  A  shake  of  the  bushes  where  the  hen  is  cooped 
would  be  proper.” — Am.  Inst.  Farmers'  Club. 

This  might  be  effectual,  but  if  the  hen  is  not 
cooped  the  currants  will  go  too.  Our  hens  have  had 
free  range  among  our  currant  bushes,  and  from  a 
hundred  we  have  had  scarcely  a  peck  of  berries. 
The  worms  were  only  checked  by  the  lime  that  was 
put  on  and  the  chickens  and  turkeys  eat  the  currants. 


SHALL  APPLE  ORCHARDS  BE  CULTIVATED  ? 

This  question  has  been  raised  by  an  experienced 
horticulturist,  who  contends  that  they  should  not, 
while  the  mass  of  opinion  is  decidedly  the  other 
way.  The  Philadelphia  Culturist  has  the  following 
remarks  on  the  subject : 

“We  have  known  orchards  to  bear  fruit  well, 
which  for  many  years  were  permitted  to  lie  in  grass, 
but  eventually  they  gave  out,  and  ceased  to  be  pro¬ 
ductive.  On  the  other  hand,  we  know  of  ■  orchards 
which  for  thirty  years  have  been  cultivated  as  regu¬ 
larly  as  other  portions  of  the  farm,  and  the  results 
have  been  the  continued  health  of  the  trees,  and  un¬ 
less  destroyed  by  frosts,  a  regular  average  annual 
yield.  The  stirring  of  the  soil  appeared  to  impart 
new  energy  to  the  trees.  They  not  only  presented  a 
healthy  and  vigorous  appearance,  but  yielded  hand¬ 
some  returns  yearly.  The  crops,  it  is  true,  may  not 
have  been  as  luxuriant  as  on  those  parts  of  the  farm 
not  so  much  shaded,  but  every  bushel  of  oats,  corn, 
potatoes  or  turnips  might  properly  be  set  down  as 
so  much  clear  gain.  It  is  w*ell  to  remember  that 
deep  plowing  in  an  orchard  is  not  advisable.  A  good 
evidence  of  the  value  of  cultivation  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  when  trees  run  to  wood,  and  yield  little  or 
no  fruit,  the  luxuriant  growth  of  the  wood  can  be 
readily  checked,  and  fruitfulness  promoted  by  put¬ 
ting  the  orchard  in  grass  for  a  couple  of  years.  If, 
at  the  end  of  that  period,  shallow  plowing  is  resorted 
to,  the  beneficial  effects  will  be  apparent  to  the  most 
casual  observer.” 


Passe  Hamburgh  Grape. — The  English  garden¬ 
ers  say  this  grape  is  well  worthy  of  culture,  from  its 
being  the  earliest  and  sweetest  of  the  Hamburglis. 
The  bunches  are  large  and  handsome,  and  black  as 
jet,  and  the  berries,  although  not  so  large  as  Wil- 
mot’s  Victoria,  are  better  flavored.  Hovey,  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  says  it  is  the  best  forcing  grape  he  has  ever 
tried,  being  a  fine  grower  and  an  abundant*  bearer. 
He  says  it  is  the  best  of  its  class  to  plant  in  small 
houses  for  producing  early  crops. 

If  we  should  have  rainy  weather,  and  the  soil  has 
been  well  cultivated,  strawberries  may  be  set  out 
this  month  and  produce  a  good  crop  next  season. 
The  transplanting  should  be  done  with  care.  If 
watering  is  necessary  let  it  be  thorough.  A  pailful 
to  three  plants,  applied  as  fast  as  the  ground  will 
absorb  it,  is  none  too  much.  Set  in  rows  three  feet 
apart,  and  the  plants  fifteen  inches  apart  in  the  rows. 

Pinch  off  the  lateral  shoots  from  melon  and  cu¬ 
cumber  vines,  and  head-in  the  runners  two  or  three 
leaves  above  the  fruit.  This  will  throw  the  sap  into 
the  fruit,  and  it  will  be  ripe  earlier,  be  larger  and  of 
better  quality. 
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ORIGINAL  DOMESTIC  RECEIPTS, 

Contributed  to  the  Genesee  Farmer. 

Sweet  Green  Tomato  Pickles.— Peel  and  slice  two 
gallons  of  green  tomatoes,  five  tablespoonfuls  of 
ground  mustard,  three  gills  of  mustard  seed,  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  ground  pepper,  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
ground  cinnamon,  one  tablespoonful  of  cloves,  one 
pound  of  brown  sugar,  three  quarts  of  vinegar.  Boil 
all  together  until  quite  done.  If  you  choose,  you  may 
use  one  spoonful  ground  and  a  portion  of  cinnamon 
bark.  Celery  tops  improve  the  flavor.  These  are 
excellent.  _ 

Sago  Pudding. — One  pint  of  milk,  three  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  of  sago,  one-half  cup  of  butter,  one  cup  of  sugar, 
four  eggs.  Soak  the  sago  in  water  two  hours ;  then 
put  the  milk  on  the  stove  and  stir  the  6ago  in ;  add  the 
butter  and  sugar  after  it  is  cold ;  stir  in  the  whites  and 
yolks  of  the  eggs  beaten  separately. 

To  Cook  Beans  without  Pork. — Put  them  into 
boiling  water,  without  soaking;  change  the  water 
three  times,  letting  them  boil  a  few  minutes  each  time : 
the  third  time,  add  salt  sufficient  to  make  them  palata¬ 
ble,  boil  nearly  dry,  and  warm  up  with  a  little  fresh 
lard  or  butter.  _ 

Cocoanut  Cake. — One  and  a  half  coffee  cups  of  sugar, 
one-half  coffee  cup  of  butter,  whites  of  three  eggs,  tea¬ 
cup  of  milk,  one  and  a  half  teaspoonfuls  of  soda,  three 
teacups  of  flour,  one  teaspoonful  of  cream-tartar,  one 
grated  cocoanut.  Save  a  handful  and  put  in  the  frost¬ 
ing.  _ 

Water  Drop  Cake  for  Dyspeptics. — One  pint  of 
water,  one  egg,  one  spoonful  of  salt,  not  quite  a  pint 
of  flour.  Beat  together  thoroughly,  and  put  it  into 
the  oven  without  a  moment’s  delay. 

Breakfast  Cakes. — Three  eggs,  three  cups  of  wheat 
flour,  three  cups  of  unbolted  flour,  a  little  salt,  one 
quart  of  milk.  Bake  quick.  Some  use  sour  cream  and 
soda  instead  of  sweet  milk. 

Suet  Pudding  (Boiled.) — One  cup  of  suet  chopped 
fine,  one  cup  of  raisins,  one  cup  of  molasses,  two  cups 
of  flour,  one  cup  of  milk,  a  little  soda.  Cinnamon  and 
cloves  to  your  taste.  _ 

Dough  Nuts. — Two  coffee  cups  of  milk,  one  coffee 
cup  of  butter,  one  coffee  cup  of  sugar,  one  coffee  cup 
of  yeast,  two  eggs.  Spice  to  your  taste.  Flour  enough 
to  roll  out.  _ 

Bread  Cake. — Two  cups  of  dough,  one-half  cup  of 
sour  milk,  one-half  teaspoonful  of  soda,  one  cup  of 
butter,  two  cups  of  sugar,  four  eggs,  nutmeg  and  a  few 
raisins.  _ 

Rolled  Pudding. — Make  soda  biscuit  crust ;  roll  in 
currant  jam,  or  any  other  tart  fruit.  Let  it  boil  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  or  steam  two  hours. 


Dressing  for  Cabbage. — Cut  your  cabbage  fine  in  a 
dish,  and  sprinkle  salt  and  pepper  over  it ;  take  one 
egg,  a  teaspoonful  of  sugar,  one-half  spoonful  of  flour, 
one-lialf  teacup  of  sweet  cream,  the  same  of  vinegar,  a 
very  small  piece  of  butter.  Beat  all  together  and  let 
it  boil ;  then  pour  over  the  cabbage  while  hot. 

Tomatoes,  with  meat,  raw,  should  be  sliced  up  in 
vinegar,  salt  and  pepper,  like  cucumbers.  For  tea,  use 
sweet  cream  and  sugar ;  they  are  almost  as  good  as 
strawberries. 

Green  Apple  Pie. — Stew  and  strain  the  apples, 
grate  the  peel  of  a  fresh  lemon,  or  rose  water  and 
sugar,  to  your  taste.  Bake  in  a  rich  paste  half  an 
hour. 

Boiled  Batter  Pudding.— Two  teacups  of  milk, 
four  eggs ;  stir  in  flour  until  a  stiff  batter ;  a  little  salt. 
Let  it  boil  nearly  two  hours. 

Dark  Rooms. — A  dark  house  is  almost  always  an  un¬ 
healthy  house,  always  an  ill-aired  house,  always  a  dirty 
house.  Want  of  light  stops  growth,  and  promotes 
scrofula,  rickets,  &c.,  among  the  children.  People 
lose  their  health  in  a  dark  house,  and  if  they  get  ill 
they  can  not  get  well  again  in  it.  Three  out  of  many 
“  negligences  and  ignorances”  in  managing  the  health 
of  houses  generally,  I  will  here  mention  as  specimens. 
First,  that  the  female  head  in  charge  of  any  building 
does  not  think  it  necessary  to  visit  every  hole  and  cor¬ 
ner  of  it  every  day.  How  can  she  expect  those  who 
are  under  her  to  be  more  careful  to  maintain  her  house 
in  a  healthy  condition  than  she  who  is  in  charge  of  it? 
Second,  that  it  is  not  considered  essential  to  air,  to 
sun,  and  to  clean  rooms  while  uninhabited;  while  it  is 
simply  ignoring  the  first  elementary  notion  of  sanitary 
things,  and  laying  the  ground  ready  for  all  kinds  of 
disease.  Third,  that  the  window,  and  one  window,  is 
considered  enough  to  air  a  room.  Don’t  imagine  that 
if  you  who  are  in  charge,  don’t  look  to  all  those  things 
yourself,  those  under  you  will  be  more  careful  than  you 
are.  It  appears  as  if  the  part  of  the  mistress  was  to 
complain  of  her  servants,  and  to  accept  their  excuse — 
not  to  show  them  how  there  need  be  neither  complaints 
made  nor  excuses. — Miss  Nightingale's  Notes  on  Nursing . 

A  G’ood  Housewife. — A  good  housewife  is  one  of 
the  first  blessings  in  the  economy  of  life.  Men  put  a 
great  value  upon  the  housewife  qualifications  of  their 
partners,  after  marriage,  however  little  they  may  weigh 
with  them  before ;  and  there  is  nothing  which  tends 
more  to  mar  the  felicities  of  married  life  than  a  reck¬ 
lessness  or  want  of  knowledge  in  the  new  housekeeper 
of  the  duties  which  belong  to  her  station.  We  admire 
beauty,  and  order,  and  system,  in  every  thing,  and  we 
admire  good  fare.  If  these  are  found  in  their  dwelling, 
and  are  seasoned  with  good  nature  and  good  sense,  men 
will  seek  for  their  chief  enjoyments  at  home— they  will 
love  their  home  and  their  partners,  and  strive  to  recip¬ 
rocate  the  kind  offices  of  duty  and  affection.  Mothers 
that  study  the  welfare  of  their  daughters,  will  not  fail 
to  instruct  them  in  the  qualifications  of  married  life ; 
and  daughters  that  appreciate  the  value  of  these  quali¬ 
fications  will  not  fail  to  acquire  them. 
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THE  MERRY  DAYS  OF  CHILDHOOD. 


To  the  merry  days  of  childhood 
How  oft  my  thoughts  return, 

When  I  scrambled  through  the  wild  wood, 
And  paddled  in  the  burn ; 

Or,  victim  of  a  wayward  will, 

In  spite  of  threats  and  stripes. 

Munch’d  pears  and  unripe  cherries  till 
I  whimper’d  with  the  gripes. 

Ah,  would  I  could  the  hours  recall 
When  kind  friends  round  me  smiled, 
While  I,  the  darling  of  them  all, 

A  mischief-loving  child, 

Made  bonfires  in  the  fender 
With  dear  uncle  John’s  cigars, 

Or  burnt  my  fingers  tender 
Boasting  chestnuts  ’twix  the  bars. 

Such  days,  alas  I  too  soon  depart, 

With  all  their  joyous  train, 

Yet,  treasured  up  within  my  heart, 

Some  vestiges  remain. 

I  glory  still  through  woods  to  rove, 

Or  wade  the  sparkling  stream, 

And  still  retain  my  early  love 
Bor  strawberries  and  cream. 

But,  above  all,  one  passion  holds 
It’s  sway  as  firm  as  ever — 

A  fondness  whose  encircling  folds 
No  length  of  time  can  sever. 

When  cares  oppress,  or  anguish  thrills, 

Or  langor  makes  me  moody, 

My  panacea  for  all  such  ills 
Is  seeing  Punch  and  Judy! 


An  English  paper  contains  the  following  advertise¬ 
ment:  “Wants  a  situation,  a  practical  printer,  who  is 
competent  to  take  charge  of  any  department  in  the 
printing  and  publishing  house.  Would  accept  a  pro¬ 
fessorship  in  any  of  the  academies.  Has  no  objection 
to  teach  ornamental  painting  and  penmanship,  geome¬ 
try,  trigonometry,  and  many  other  sciences.  Is  par¬ 
ticularly  suited  to  act  as  pastor  to  a  small  Evangelical 
Church,-  or  as  a  local  preacher.  He  would  have  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  form  a  small  but  select  class  of  interesting 
young  ladies  to  instruct  in  the  highest  branches.  To  a 
dentist  or  chiropidist  he  would  be  invaluable,  as  he  can 
do  almost  anything.  Would  board  with  a  family,  if  de¬ 
cidedly  pious.’1 


A  Western  Court  has  recently  decided  that  a  kiss 
is  a  valid  consideration.  It  seems  that  an  old  bache¬ 
lor — these  old  bachelors,  by  the  way,  are  useless  insti¬ 
tutions,  anyhow  you  can  fix  it — offered  a  young  lady  a 
pony  for  a  kiss.  The  young  damsel  accepted  the  offer, 
and  gave  the  kiss ;  but  the  mean  old  curmudgeon,  after 
receiving  the  oscillatory  salute,  refused  to  stand  by  his 
part  of  the  contract,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  as 
hearty  and  much  of  it  as  he  had  bargained  for.  A  suit 
was  therefore  entered,  and  the  jury  decided  that  the 
pony  or  its  value  should  be  given  to  the  girl. 


Small  Talk. — Said  a  bed-bug  to  a  musketo,  whom 
he  chanced  to  meet  the  other  evening  on  an  expedition : 
“  How  is  it  that  you  manage  to  extract  so  much  more  of 
life’s  current  than  myself,  when  I  can  bite  as  severely 
as  you  can?  How  can  you  explain?”  “For  particu¬ 
lars  see  small  bills,”  quoth  the  musketo,  with  dignity. 


How  the  Rack  was  Abolished.— Torture  applied  to 
extort  confession  was  discontinued,  it  is  said,  in  the 
public  courts  of  Portugal,  in  consequence  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  circumstances :  A  conscientious  judge,  having 
observed  the  effects  of  the  rack  upon  supposed  crimi¬ 
nals,  in  making  them  confess  anything,  to  the  sacrifice 
of  their  lives,  to  get  released  from  the  torture,  deter¬ 
mined  to  try  an  experiment.  It  was  a  capital  crime  Id 
that  country  to  kill  a  horse  or  mule ;  and  he  had  one 
of  the  former  which  he  much  valued.  He  took  care 
one  night  to  have  all  his  servants  employed,  so  that  no 
one  but  the  groom  could  go  into  the  stable.  When  all 
were  fast  asleep  in  their  beds  he  stole  thither  himself 
and  cut  the  horse  so  that  he  bled  to  death.  The  groom 
was  apprehended  and  committed  to  prison.  He  plead 
not  guilty ;  but  the  presumption  being  strong  against 
him,  he  was  ordered  to  the  rack,  where  the  extremity 
of  the  torture  soon  wrung  from  him  a  confession  of  the 
crime.  Upon  this  confession  he  had  sentence  of  hang¬ 
ing  passed  on  him,  when  his  master  went  to  the  tribu¬ 
nals  and  there  exposed  the  fallibility  of  confessions 
obtained  by  such  means,  by  owning  the  fact  himself, 
and  disclosing  the  motives  which  had  influenced  him 
in  making  the  experiment. 

The  Pasha  of  Egypt. — I  was  surprised  to  find  that 
this  Mahmoudieh  Canal,  although  cut  by  the  present 
Viceroy,  at  an  enormous  cost  of  money  and  of  human 
life,  through  a  country  peifectly  flat,  is  as  winding  in 
its  course  as  a  path  through  a  labyrinth.  On  asking 
Demetri,  the  dragoman,  if  he  could  explain  the  cause 
of  this,  he  answered  me  by  a  story,  for  he  had  a  story 
ready  for  almost  every  occasion.  The  very  same  ques¬ 
tion,  he  says,  was  lately  put  to  Mohamed  Ali  by  a 
French  engineer  traveling  through  Egypt.  The  Pasha, 
after  a  moment’s  reflection,  said  to  the  engineer: 
“  Have  you  ever  seen  rivers  in  France  ?”  “Yes,  many,'5 
was  the  reply.  “Are  they  straight  or  crooked  in  their 
course?”  “They  are  generally  crooked.”  “Who 
made  the  rivers?”  inquired  the  Pasha.  “They  were 
made  by  Allah,”  said  the  astonished  engineer.  “  Then, 
sir,”  concluded  the  Pasha,  triumphantly,  “do  you  ex¬ 
pect  me  to  know  and  do  better  than  Allah?”  The  poor 
engineer  had  no  reply  to  make  to  this  strange  argu¬ 
ment,  so  he  took  his  leave  and  went  his  way. — Murray's 
“Egypt." _ _ 

The  Brussels  carpets  of  England  are  woven  on  looms 
invented  by  an  American  and  bought  of  him.  Bigelow, 
an  American,  went  to  England  to  study  carpet  weaving 
in  the  English  looms,  but  English  jealousy  would  not 
allow  him  the  opportunity.  He  took  a  piece  of  carpet¬ 
ing  and  unraveled  it  thread  by  thread,  and  combined, 
calculated  and  invented  the  machinery  on  which  the 
best  carpets  of  Europe  and  America  are  made. 

A  Dentist  presented  a  bill  for  the  tenth  time  to  a 
rich  skinflint.  “It  strikes  me,”  said  the  latter,  “that 
this  is  a  pretty  round  bill.”  “I^es,”  replied  the  dent¬ 
ist,  “I’ve  sent  it  round  often  enough  to  make  it  ap¬ 
pear  so,  and  I  have  called  now  to  get  it  squared.” 

The  pleasure  of  doing  good  is  the  only  one  that  does 
not  wear  out. 
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MRS.  ROBERT  WHITE  AND  HER  FAMILY. 

The  heads  of  wheat  grew  heavy  and  golden  under 
the  summer’s  6un,  and  a  mother  quail  looked  out  with 
an  anxious  eye  one  morning  from  her  nest  in  the  fence 
corner.  The  reapers  were  whetting  their  sharp  sickles, 
and  laughing  and  singing  and  talking  as  merry  as  could 
be.  In  all  probability  they  Would  find  out  her  nest, 
and  then  what  would  become,  of  her  poor  little  flock  ? 
There  were  full  a  “baker’s  dozen”  of  them  to  look 
after,  and  no  wonder  she  was  anxious.  But  Mrs.  Rob¬ 
ert  White  was  keen  as  a  brier  which  grew  over  her 
head. 

“We’ll  show  them  a  trick,  little  dears,”  said  6he, 
with  a  merry  chuckle.  “When  I  give  this  sort  of  a 
cry,  do  you  dive,  each  by  himself,  into  the  tall  grass  on 
the  other  side  of  the  fence,  and  I  will  take  care  of  the 
rest.  Only  mind,  when  you  hear  me  whistle  ‘  Bob 
White’  quite  softly,  all  come  back  to  the  nest  again,  for 
then  the  danger  will  be  over.” 

Sure  enough,  that  very  afternoon  she  had  occasion  to 
put  her  scheme  into  practice. 

“Hallo!”  said  the  farmer’s  son,  “here  is  a  quail’s 
nest,  boy.  If  we  will  take  home  the  little  ones,  they 
will  grow  up  as  tame  as  chickens.  The  old  brown  hen 
hatched  out  two  last  year,  and  they  stayed  about  the 
barn  all  winter.” 

But  when  Master  Tom  sought  for  his  prize  he  found 
an  empty  nest.  Just  before  him,  though,  was  the  old 
mother-bird,  panting  and  beating  the  ground  with  her 
wings  at  a  terrible  rate,  fluttering  slowly  on  like  a 
wounded  bird,  but  discreetly  taking  a  course  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  which  her  nestlings  had  taken.  She 
sccjned  so  easy  a  prize,  the  boys  did  not  greatly  exert 
themselves,  but  walked  leisurely  on  in  the  path  she  in¬ 
dicated,  until  at  .last,  by  an  artful  dodge,  she  quite 
eluded  them.  It  was  a  skillful  piece  of  generalship, 
and  honorable  to  her  motherly  feelings.  The  boys 
were  called  off  to  their  work  again,  and  the  happy 
mother  awaited  their  departure  before  she  called  to¬ 
gether  her  little  flock. 

“Eat  your  suppers  in  peace,  my  darlings,”  she  said, 
when  the  last  reaper  had  left  the  field,  “  and  remember 
the  lesson  I  have  taught  you  to-day.  It  may  come  use¬ 
ful  a  great  many  times  in  your  lives.  Our  tall  enemy 
is  so  avaricious,  he  Will  always  follow  the  largest  prize, 
even  if  it  is  not  half  so  sure.  But  he  got  paid  to-day 
as  avarice  often  does,  by  disappointment  and  vexation.” 
And  then,  in  her  glee,  she  flew  up  on  the  top  of  a  fence 
rail,  and  sang  a  curious,  little,  nonsensical  dunning 
song  for  her  own  fun,  which  some  people  interpret 
this  way : 

“  Bob-o’-link,  Bob-o’-llnk  to  Tom  Denny.  Tom 
Denny,  come  pay  me  the  two-and-sixpence  you’ve 
owed  me  more  than  a  year  and  a  half  now!  ’Tshe, 
’tshe,  ’tshe,”  and  down  she  dove  in  the  grass  again. — 
Merry's  Museum. 

What  sort  of  birds  make  cool  summer  pantaloons  ? 
Russia  ducks. 


USE  OF  CAT’S  WHISKERS. 

Evert  one  must  have  observed  what  are  usually 
called  the  whiskers,  on  a  cat’s  upper  lip.  The  use  of 
these,  in  a  state  of  nature,  is  very  important.  They 
are  organs  of  touch.  They  are  attached  to  a  bed  of 
close  glands  under  the  skin ;  and  each  of  these  long 
hairs  is  connected  with  the  nerves  of  the  lip.  The 
slightest  contact  of  these  whiskers  with  any  surround¬ 
ing  object  is  thus  felt  most  distinctly  by  the  animal, 
although  the  hairs  of  themselves  are  insensible.  They 
stand  out  on  each  side  of  the  lion,  as  well  as  in  the 
common  cat ;  so  that,  from  point  to  point,  they  are 
equal  to  the  width  of  the  animal’s  body.  If  we  im- 
agine,  therefore,  a  lion  stealing  through  a  covert  of 
wood  in  an  imperfect  light,  we  shall  at  once  see  the 
use  of  these  long  hairs.  They  indicate  to  him,  through 
the  nicest  feeling,  any  obstacle  which  may  present 
itself  to  the  passage  of  its  body ;  they  prevent  the 
rustling  of  boughs  and  leaves,  which  would  give  warn¬ 
ing  to  his  prey,  if  he  were  to  attempt  to  pass  through 
too  close  a  bush ;  and  thus,  in  conjunction  with  the 
soft  cushions  of  his  feet,  and  the  fur  upon  which  he 
treads,  they  enable  him  to  move  toward  his  victim  with 
a  stillness  even  greater  than  that  of  the  snake,  which 
creeps  along  the  grass,  and  is  not  perceived  until  it  is 
coiled  around  its  prey. 


Boys,  Help  tour  Mothers. — We  have  seen 
from  two  to  six  great  hearty  boys  sitting  by  the 
kitchen  stove,  toasting  their  feet  and  cracking  nuts 
or  jokes,  while  their  mother,  a  slender  women,  has 
gone  to  the  woodpile  for  wood,  to  the  well  for  water, 
or  to  the  meat  house  to  cut  a  frozen  steak  for  dinner. 
This  is  not  as  it  should  be.  There  is  much  work  about 
the  house  too  hard  for  women.  Heavy  lifting,  hard 
extra  steps  which  should  be  done  by  those  more  able. 
Boys,  don’t  let  your  mother  do  it  all,  especially  if  she 
is  a  feeble  women.  Dull,  prosy  housework  is  irksome 
enough  at  best.  It  is  a  long  work,  too,  it  being  impos¬ 
sible  to  tell  when  it  is  quite  done,  and  then  on  the 
morrow  the  whole  is  to  be  gone  over  with  again.  There 
is  more  of  it  than  one  is  apt  to  think. 


A  little  Massachusetts  boy  was  one  day  playing 
with  some  knitting-needles,  when  he  was  about  two 
years  old.  His  mother  passed  through  the  room,  and 
said  to  him:  “  You  mustn’t  lose  those  needles;  they 
are  not  your  needles,  they  are  mine.”  As  she  left  the 
room  she  heard  the  little  boy  saying  to  himself:  “  No, 
I  mustn’t  lose  these  needles;  they’re  not  my  needles. 
If  I  should-  lose  them,  I  should  be  despised;  and  when 
I  grow  up  to  be  a  man,  people  will  look  at  me  and  say : 

‘  Where's  those  needles? '  ” — Little  Pilgrim. 


Try  this,  some  of  you :  Fasten  a  nail  or  key  to  a 
string,  and  suspend  it  to  your  thumb  and  finger,  and 
the  nail  will  oscilate  like  a  pendulum.  Let  some  on© 
place  his  open  hand  under  the  nail,  and  it  will  change 
to  a  circular  motion.  Then  let  a  third  person  place  hi* 
open  hand  upon  your  shoulder,  and  the  nail  becomes 
in  a  moment  stationary. 
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Notes  on  tlie  Weather  from  June  15th  to  July 
16th,  1864,  with  some  Comparisons. 

The  mean  of  June,’  the  first  half,  was  3.4°  below  the 


gave  for  its  mean  64.7°.  The  mean  heat  of  this  half  is 
72.9°,  and  the  genera]  mean  59.7°,  or  3.2°  less  than  the 
present.  The  average  for  this  half  last  year  was  74.2°, 
with  much  rain ;  so  that  the  present  drouth  makes  thrs 
weather  feel  very  warm  and  oppressive.  In  this  half 
the  rain  has  been  only  0.55  inch.  Vegetation,  except 
Indian  corn,  has  suffered  considerably,  and  that  begins 
to  show  the  need  of  rain.  The  consequence  is,  that 
the  fruits  and  many  vegetables  fail  of  their  early  pro¬ 
spective  abundance.  The  Genesee  is  pretty  low.  More 
rain  has  fallen  at  the  west  part  of  onr  State,  it  is  said. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  the  clouds  will  soon  pour  down  the 
treasures  from  “the  River  of  God  which  is  full  of 
water.”  Let  our  depen  dance  lead  to  trust  and  grati¬ 
tude. 

Half  Volume  of  the  Genesee  Farmer. 

With  the  July  number  commenced  a  half  volume 
of  the  Genesee  Farmer.  There  never  was  a  better  time 
for  our  friends  to  make  a  special  effort  to  increase  the 
circulation  and  influence  of  the  paper.  They  have 
done  nobly,  and  we  trust  will  continue  their  efforts 
during  the  present  month.  After  September  we  shall 
be  compelled  to  advance  our  rates,  but  shall  continue 
to  receive  subscriptions  at  our  old  terms  for  the  next 
four  weeks.  Let  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  Fai'mer 
see  what  they  can  do  for  us  the  present  month : 

Our  terms  for  the  half  volume  are : 


Single  subscribers, . $0  40 

Five  subscribers, . . .  1  50 

Eight  subscribers, .  2  00 


And  larger  clubs  at  the  same  rate,  (25  cents  each.l 
For  sixteen  subscribers  at  twenty-five  cents  each,  we 
will  send,  prepaid  by  return  mail,  a  copy  of  Miner’® 
Domestic  Poultry  Book. 

For  twenty-four  subscribers  we  will  send,  prepaid  by 
return  mail,  a  copy  of  Emerson  &  Flint’s  excellent 
work,  The  Manual  of  AgHculture. 


general  mean  or  average.  The  last  half  was  much 
warmer,  being  5.7  degrees  above  the  average;  hence 
the  mean  of  the  month  was  67.1°,  or  1.1°  above  the 
general  mean.  From  the  16th  to  the  26th  inclusive, 
was  the  heated  term  of  June — great  heat  for  a  longer 
period  than  we  have  had  for  many  years,  if  at  all,  in 
June.  To  be  a  warm  day,  the  mean  must  be  70°  or 
more.  In  this  hot  period  the  mean  heat  of  the  eleven 
days  ranged  from  76.3°  to  88.7°  on  the  25th.  If  the 
thunder  shower  had  not  occurred  at  8  P.  M.  and  lower¬ 
ed  the  temperature  10°  or  more,  the  26th  would  have 
been  the  hottest  day.  At  2  P.  M.  the  temperature  of 
the  26th  was  91°,  on  the  25th  92°,  and  on  the  24th  93°, 
which  is  the  same  as  on  J une  29th,  1856,  and  higher 
than  in  any  intervening  June. 

The  rain  of  the  month  was  1.57  inches — a  small 
quantity  for  June.  Still  the  earth  suffers  little  yet. 
The  springs  are  not  low  after  so  great  rain  in  May. 
Indian  corn  has  made  good  progress.  The  half  month 
gave  us  much  clear  and  pleasant  weather,  except  for 
the  heat. 

July  began  rather  warm,  and  passed  to  a  little  cooler. 
The  hottest  noon  was  92°  on  the  10th,  which  was  the 
hottest  day  in  this  first  half,  79.7°.  The  coldest  morn¬ 
ings  were  the  4th  and  5th,  60°,  and  the  coldest  day,  4th, 


A  Good  Washing  Machine. 

A  year  since  we  purchased  a  washing  machine  which 
was  highly  recommended.  The  apparatus  was  set  up 
and  used  once,  twice,  three  times,  and  then  consigned 
to  the  cellar  or  garret,  we  never  inquired  which — in¬ 
deed,  were  careful  not  to  make  the  most  remote  in¬ 
quiry  as  to  its  fate. 

A  few  weeks  ago  Mr.  Doty  sent  us  one  of  his  clothes 
washers,  “family  size,”  express  charges  prepaid,  with 
the  simple  request — “  Try  it  fairly  and  thoroughly,  and 
if  it  does  not  suit  send  it  back.”  It  docs  suit,  and  we 
shall  not  send  it  back.  It  is  so  exceedingly  simple  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  believe  that  it  is  of  any  value 
until  it  has  been  fairly  tested ;  but  after  experiencing 
the  luxury  of  sitting  down  and  washing  an  indefinite 
amount  of  soiled  clothes  with  not  as  much  physical 
labor  as  is  required  to  work  a  sewing  machine,  its  sim¬ 
plicity  ceases  to  he  an  objection.  The  manufacturer  is 
William  M.  Doty,  23  Elm  street,  New  York. 


“A  Wool  Growers’  Convention”  will  be  held  in 
this  city  on  Wednesday,  September  21st,  during  the 
State  Fair. 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  GENESEE  FARMER,  ) 
Rochester.  N.  Y.,  July  2T,  1S64.  f 

Since  our  last  report  the  price  of  all  kinds  of  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  has  again  advanced.  There  can  no  longer  be  any 
doubt  that  the  harvest  will  be  sadly  below  an  average. 
Owing  to  the  great  drouth,  spring  crops  in  this,  and  in 
many  parts  of  the  West,  Pennsylvania  and  Canada, 
will,  with  the  exception  of  corn  and  beans,  be  an 
almost  entire  failure. 

The  rain  of  Monday  last  will  be  of  much  benefit 
to  corn  and  potatoes.  Early  potatoes  were  drying  up, 
and  corn  was  suffering  on  all  but  low,  moist  soils.  On 
clay  land  corn  is  almost  an  entire  failure.  Beans  look 
well,  and  the  rain  is  in  time  to  be  of  great  benefit. 
There  will  be  an  immense  crop.  Buckwheat  has  been 
sown  quite  extensively,  and  if  the  fall  is  favorable  will 
do  something  towards  supplying  the  deficiency  of  oats 
and  other  spring  grains.  From  all  that  we  can  learn, 
taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  deficiency  in  the 
crops  this  year  will  be  at  least  35  per  cent,  below  an 
average.  Winter  wheat  in  this  action  will  be  better 
than  was  expected,  though  the  midge  has  injured  late 
varieties  very  seriously.  Some  farmers  say  that  this 
insect  has  destroyed  from  one-third  to  one-half  the 
crop. 

The  probability  of  a  general  war  in  Europe  seems  to 
gain  strength,  and  the  price  of  breadstuffs  has  advanced 
somewhat  in  consequence.  The  crops  are  by  no  means 
equal  to  those  of  last  year,  and  the  renewal  of  the 
Danish  blockade  will  curtail  the  supply.  There  is 
every  probability  that  prices  will  be  higher  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  and  French  markets. 

Gold,  which  was  125  this  time  last  year,  is  now  260! 
In  other  words,  if  a  bushel  of  wheat  brought  81.25 
this  time  last  year,  it  ought  to  bring  $2.60  now.  If 
wool  was  worth  75  cents  $  ft  this  time  last  year,  it 
ought  now  to  bring,  leaving  entirely  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  the  increase  in  duty,  $1.56  $  lb. 

With  the  present  premium  on  gold,  nothing  but  the 
splendid  crops  in  England  and  France  in  1863  has  saved 
us  from  seeing  wheat  at  $4.00  $  bushel !  Wheat  has 
been  so  low  in  England  that  it  has  been  fed  to  cattle. 
In  October,  1860,  the  best  quality  of  American  red 
wheat  sold  in  London  for  $2.00  per  bushel.  It  is  now 
quoted  at  $1.26@1.32 — say  70  cents  lower  than  in  1860. 
In  other  words,  if  wheat  was  now  as  high  in  England 
as  it  was  in  1860,  we  should  get  70  cents  more  per 
bushel  for  it  in  gold  than  at  present ;  and  this  70  cents 
in  gold  is  equal  to  $1.82  in  our  currency.  Instead  of 
wheat  being  worth  $2.50  in  New  York  as  at  present,  it 
would  be  worth  $4.32. 

The  stringency  in  the  money  market  is  now  so  great 
as  to  afford  a  temporary  check  to  speculation.  It  is 
not  probable  that  this  scarcity  of  currency  will  con¬ 
tinue  very  long,  and  prices  will  advance.  The  wool 
market  especially  feels  this  stringency  in  the  money 
market.  Not  a  pound  of  wool  can  be  imported  at 
present  prices.  In  fact,  large  quantities  of  foreign 
wool  have  been  recently  exported  from  New  York. 
Should  the  present  premium  on  gold  continue,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  wool  will  advance  materially. 


Farmers  generally  are  willing  to  sell  at  $1.00  $  ft,  and 
a  considerable  quantity  has  been  sold  at  95  cents  to 
$1.00.  We  expect  to  see  it  much  higher. 

The  drouth  has  so  seriously  affected  the  potato  crop 
that  new  potatoes  in  this  city  readily  bring  $3.00  per 
bushel,  and  old  potatoes  sell  for  $2.00  to  $2.50. 

Onions  command  $2.'25  per  bushel ! 

Good  hay  in  this  city  brings  $20  per  tun. 

New  York  Cattle  Market.— The  price  of  beef 
cattle,  which  had  fallen  a  little,  again  advanced  one 
cent  $  ft  at  the  last  cattle  market.  There  was  a  very 
short  supply,  and  the  quality  of  many  of  the  cattle  of¬ 
fered  Was  quite  inferior.  The  best  cattle  brought  19 
cents  lb,  estimated  dressed  weight.  The  poorest 
are  quoted  at  ll@12c.  $  ft.  These  latter,  the  Tribune 
says,  were  “  only  valuable  for  their  hides  and  bones. 
They  would  not  afford  fat  enough  to  grease  the  boots 
that  might  be  made  of  their  skins.”  The  drouth  is 
compelling  many  farmers  to  sell  their  cattle  half  fat. 
This  may  lower  the  market  for  the  present,  but  it  will 
tend  to  advance  prices  in  the  fall  and  winter. 

Fat  sheep  were  never  so  high  at  this  season  as  now, 
bringing  from  10  to  11c.  $  K>'.,  live  weight.  There  is 
a  Large  number  of  sheep  in  the  country,  but  the  high 
price  of  beef  keeps  up  prices. 

Hogs  have  been  higher  than  ever  before  known.  The 
effect  of  this,  in  addition  to  the  high  price  of  corn,  has 
been  to  induce  farmers  to  part  with  their  half-fat  hogs, 
and  the  last  market  was  rather  over-stocked  with  pigs 
of  this  description,  and  prices  were  a  trifle  lower  in 
consequence.  Good  hogs  find  ready  sale  at  10>£  to  1114 
cents  $  ft,  live  weight!  Ordinary  and  inferior,  9  to 
10  cents. 


The  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society 

Offers  a  premium  of  $252  for  a  steam  engine,  or  other 
steam  apparatus  that  shall  successfully  introduce  culti¬ 
vation  by  steam,  with  apparatus  for  pulverizing  the 
soil  at  as  cheap  a  rate  as  now  practiced  upon  the  farm, 
and  work  as  well  done,  and  available  for  use  upon  the 
farms  of  our  State. 

The  appropriation  of  $2,000  to  test  the  practicability 
of  manufacturing  flax  cotton,  to  be  expended  under 
the  direction  of  the  Society,  is  still  open  to  competi¬ 
tion  to  all  who  are  investigating  the  subject. 

The  following  premiums  are  offered  for  essays  and 
scientific  investigations:  $30  for  the  most  approved 
experiments  in  the  use  of  gypsum ;  $20  for  an  essay  on 
horses,  with  directions  as  to  breeding,  breaking  and 
rearing ;  $20  for  an  essay  on  draining. 

The  Society  also  offers  1st,  a  silver  cup,  value  $30, 
and  2d,  a  silver  cup,  value  $20,  for  approved  reports, 
founded  on  actual  experiment,  on  the  comparative 
earliness,  productiveness  and  profits  of  the  different 
varieties  of  wheat  generally  sown,  or  of  any  new  and 
superior  variety.  At  least  six  varieties  to  be  sown, 
one-fourth  of  an  acre  each.  The  ground  to  be  as  near 
alike  as  practicable,  and  to  be  cultivated  in  the  same 
manner;  produce  to  be  given  in  measure  and  weight; 
time  of  ripening  of  each,  and  sample  of  each  variety  to 
be  exhibited  at  the  winter  meeting  of  1865  or  1866. 

Also  a  premium  of  $25  for  an  approved  report  of  ex- 
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periments  in  saving,  preparing  and  applying  liquid 
manure,  and  $25  for  a  report  of  similar  experiments  in 
regard  to  compost  manures. 

Agricultural  Exhibitions  for  1864. 


State  IPairs. 

New  York, . Rochester . Sept.  20-23 

Illinois . Decatur . Sept.  12 

Pennsylvania, . Easton . Sept.  27-30 

Michigan, . Kalamazoo . Sept.  20-23 

Indiana, . Indianapolis . Oct.  3-8 

Ohio . Columbus, . Sept.  13-16 

Vermont, . White  River  Junction . Sept.  13-16 

Iowa, . Burlington . Sept.  27-30 

Wisconsin. . Janesville. . . , . Sept.  26-30 

Canada  West . Hamilton . Sept.  26-30 

Hew  Brunswick, . Frederickton . Oct.  4-7 

Nat.  Pomological  So’y,. . Rochester . Sept,  13 

N.  E.  Ag’l  Societv, . Springfield . Sept.  6-9 

Wool  Growers1  Con., ....  Rochester . Sept.  21 


Orleans, 

Queens, 

Ontario., 


County  JpEiirs. 

NEW  YORK. 

. Albion . Sept.  14-15 

. Jamaica . Oct,  5-6 

. Canandaigua . Sept.  28-29 

Broome, . Binghampton . Sept.  13-16 

Jefferson, . Sept.  15-16 

Franklin, . Malone. . Sept.  27-29 

Cattaraugus, . ..Little  Valley . Sept,  27-29 

Chautauque, . Fredonia . Oct.  4-6 

OHIO. 

Twinsburg  U.  Ag.  So,. .  .Twinsburg . Sept.  7-9 

Columbiana . Sept.  21-23 

Muskingum  Valley, . Zanesville . Sept.  6-9 

Fulton, . Ottokee . Sept.  21-23 

Butler,.. . . Maplewood . Oct.  4-7 

ILLINOIS. 

Bureau, . Princeton . Sept.  18-16 

Dewit, . Get.  5-8 

Kankakee, . Kankakee  City . Sept.  7—9 

Randolph, . Sparta . Oct.  5-7 

Schuyler . Sept.  23-30 

V  ermillion, . Catlin . Oct.  11-14 

Whiteside, . Sept.  27-30 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Union  Ag.  Association, ..  Burgettstown . Oct.  6-7 

Bucks, . Newtown . Sept.  27-28 

MAINE. 

North  Waldo, . Unity  Village . Oct.  12-13 

IOWA. 

Floyd . Rockford . Sept.  14-15 


Van  Boren,. 


.Sept.  15-17 


Labor. 


Farm  Labor  has  been  very  scarce  in  this  neighbor¬ 
hood.  A6  high  as  $3.00  a  day  and  board  has  been  paid 
for  hands  to  bind  up  wheat  after  the  machine.  Farmers 
should  endeavor  to  accommodate  each  other  all  Ifhey 
can,  by  changing  help,  so  that  there  would  not  be  any 
necessity  for  paying  such  exorbitant  wages.  More  can 
be  done  in  this  way  than  is  generally  supposed.  There 
are  men  enough  to  do  all  the  work  if  we  were  willing 
to  help  each  other  in  pressing  emergencies. 

New  England  Agricultural  Society. 


The  New  England  Agricultural  Society  will  hold 
their  first  fair  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  September  6-9. 
The  farmers  and  horticulturists  of  the  New  England 
States  manifest  much  interest  in  the  matter,  and  there 
will  undoubtedly  be  a  grand  display.  Premiums  are 
offered  amounting  to  $10,000.  Governor  Andrews,  of 
Massachusetts,  will  deliver  the  address.  Particulars 
can  be  obtained  by  addressing  J.  N.  Bagg,  Springfield, 
Mass. 


Book  Notices. 


A  WALK  FROM  LONDON  TO  JOHN  O’GROAT'S,  with 

Notes  by  the  Way.  By  Elihu  Burritt.  New  York:  Charles 

Scribner. 

This  book  is  so  beautifully  printed,  so  well  bound  and  so  finely 
illustrated,  and  the  author's  prestige  is  such,  that  the  reader  is 
somewhat  disappointed  with  the  amount  of  information  which 
he  gathers  from  its  pages.  The  photograph  portraits  of  distin¬ 
guished  agriculturists  give  it  a  character  which  leads  you  to  ex¬ 
pect  something  valuable  on  English  agriculture.  The  accounts 
of  Tiptree  Hall,  of  Babraham,  of  Chrishall  Grange,  and  of  the 
farm  at  Settyton,  are  minute  and  very  interesting,  but  there  is  a 
want  of  that  clear  appreciation  of  the  reasons  of  the  success  of 
English  agriculture — an  absence  of  a  true  understanding  of  the 
principles  which  have  made  these  places  famous,  that  we  did  not 
anticipate  from  a  book  written  by  such  a  man  as  Elihu  Burritt. 
Probably  though,  the  very  defects  which  render  the  book  agricul¬ 
turally  a  failure  will  make  it  attractive  to  the  general  reader.  It 
meets  too,  very  pleasantly,  a  want  in  our  libraries  of  some  book 
which  shall  give  in  an  accessible  form  an  account  of  the  practice 
on  these  farms  which  are  constantly  talked  of  in  all  the  agricul¬ 
tural  journals.  We  know  of  no  other  book  where  this  is  so  well 
and  so  pleasantly  dono.  The  beauty  of  this  edition  has  a  pecu¬ 
liar  attraction  of  its  own,  and  the  photographs  of  Mechi,  Jonas 
Webb,  .Samuel  Jonas — who  cultivates  3,000  acres — and  of  An¬ 
thony  Cruickshanks,  who  owns  the  largest  herd  of  short-horns  in 
the  world,  are  in  themselves  most  interesting  and  valuable. 


GENERAL  BUTLER  IN  NEW  ORLEANS.  By  James  Par- 
ton.  New  York:  Mason  Brothers.  People's  Edition.  Price, 
75  cents. 

This  edition  of  Parton's  Life  of  Butler  is,  with  the  exception 
of  some  of  the  longer  documents,  which  have  been  omitted  or 
abridged,  identical  with  the  more  expensive  one  published  some 
time  since,  whose  merits  and  demerits  have  been  sufficiently  dis¬ 
cussed. 

American  Pomological  Society. 


The  American  Pomological  Society  will  hold  its 
Tenth  Biennial  Session  in  this  city,  commencing  Sep¬ 
tember  13,  on  the  week  previous  to  the  State  Fair.  It 
is  believed  that  this  will  be  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  important  meetings  ever  held  by  this  useful  So¬ 
ciety.  Packages  of  fruit  may  be  addressed  “  American 
Pomological  Society,  care  of  James  Vick,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.”  Mr.  Yick  is  Secretary  of  the  Society,  and  Hon. 
M.  P.  Wilder,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  President.  Either  of 
these  gentlemen  will  cheerfully  furnish  information  to 
those  who  desire  to  be  present  or  to  send  fruit. 

To  Advertisers. 


The  circulation  of  the  Genesee  Farmer  has  nearly 
doubled  the  present  year.  But  we  have  not  yet  ad¬ 
vanced  our  advertising  rates,  though  we  shall  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  do  so  if  the  present  price  of  paper  continues. 
We  feel  confident  that  those  who  have  any  useful  arti¬ 
cle  that  is  needed  by  farmers  and  horticulturists  will 
find  advertising  in  the  Genesee  Farmer  a  profitable  in¬ 
vestment. 

- ♦  • - 

Cure  for  Corns  In  Horses’  Feet. 


Pare  down  the  hoof  carefully,  cutting  out  as  much 
of  the  corn  as  possible  without  making  it  bleed.  Then 
put  on  some  muriatic  acid,  and  the  cure  will  be 
effectual.  B. 
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Inquiries  and  Answers. 

“  Does  gas-lime  contain  ammonia  ?  ” — G.  R. 

Not  as  much  as  is  generally  supposed.  Prof.  S.  W. 
Johnson  gives  the  result  of  analyses  of  three  samples 
of  gas-lime,  made  in  his  laboratory  by  E.  K.  Twining. 
Perfectly  fresh  gas-lime  was  found  to  contain  0.8  per 
cent,  of  ammonia.  Gas-lime  a  week  old  contained 
0.039  per  cent.,  and  a  sample  which  had  been  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  weather  for  about  twelve  months  con¬ 
tained  0.035. 

Perfectly  fresh  gas-lime,  therefore,  contains  nearly 
twice  as  much  ammonia  as  common  barn-yard  manure ; 
but  a  few  days  exposure  dissipates  it  so  rapidly  that 
nineteen-twentieths  of  it  is  lost  in  a  week.  It  seems 
clear,  therefore,  that  whatever  value  gas-lime  may  have, 
the  slight  quantity  of  ammonia  it  contains  can  have 
little  effect.  It  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of 
hyposulphite  of  lime,  which  by  exposure  is  rapidly 
changed  into  sulphate  of  lime,  or  plaster.  It  also  con¬ 
tains  about  5  per  cent,  of  gas-tar — a  substance  •which, 
however  useful  it  may  be  to  drive  away  noxious  insects 
from  plants,  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  any  value 
as  a  fertilizer.  In  fact,  our  own  opinion,  based  upon 
some  effects  we  have  witnessed  from  the  use  of  a  simi¬ 
lar  article,  is,  that  this  ga6-tar  is  actually  deleterious  to 
vegetation,  especially  when  used  in  direct  contact  with 
the  seed. 


which  shows  no  more  indication  of  decay  now  than 
when  put  in.  It  is  colored  straw  —  nothing  more. 
Would  the  liquid  possess  sufficient  value,  as  a  manure, 
to  pay  the  expense  of  transportation  ?  An  early  answer 
is  solicited  from  you  or  some  of  the  correspondents  of 
the  Farmer. — W.,  Berlin ,  Ohio. 

Will  our  correspondents  give  us  their  views  on  this 
subject? 


Will  some  one  please  tell  how  to  keep  cabbage 
through  the  winter,  so  it  can  be  got  at  any  time,  with¬ 
out  keeping  it  in  the  cellar?— A.  B.  W. 

- *  <<a>>  > - 

Rrinckerlioff'  ’s  Churn. 

We  have  been  using  this  churn  for  over  two  months, 
and  take  pleasure  in  recommending  it  to  our  readers. 
It  can  be  kept  perfectly  clean  with  little  trouble,  is 
easily  worked,  and  is  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order.  A 
pamphlet,  containing  a  description  of  the  churn,  with 
some  excellent  remarks  on  butter  making,  can  be  ob¬ 
tained,  gratis,  by  addressing  Mr.  Jacob  Brinckerhoff, 
Auburn,  New  York. 

Special  Notices. 

London  Clnb  Coffee.— The  advertisement  of  this  Coffee 
will  be  found  on  page  261  of  this  number  of  the  Farmer , 
and  is  worthy  the  attention  of  the  reader.  Its  merit  is  attested 
by  parties  well  and  widely  known— by  gentlemen  of  standing, 
who  speak  of  it  from  their  own  personal  knowledge,  and  can¬ 
didly  commend  it  to  public  favor. 


I  set  out  some  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  this 
spring.  I  cut  them  back  considerably,  and  they  put 
out  leaves  and  appeared  to  do  very  well.  But  the  re¬ 
cent  dry  weather  has  affected  them  seriously.  They 
look  decidedly  feeble,  and  one  or  two  of  them  are  ap¬ 
parently  dead,  and  I  fear  some  of  the  rest  will  not  re¬ 
cover.  What  can  I  do  with  them  ?— A  Young  Farmer. 

If  they  were  set  out  in  grass,  dig  a  space  of  two  feet 
round  each  tree  and  shrub,  and  then  water  thoroughly — 
putting  at  least  two  pails  of  water  to  each  plant.  Then 
mulch  the  ground  with  cut  grass,  or  anything  of  the 
kind  that  will  check  evaporation.  Cut  off  all  the 
branches  from  the  trees,  and  head  in  the  shrubs  as  much 
as  possible.  In  this  way  you  may  save  them. 

Would  it  be  a  good  plan  to  have  pulverized  charcoal 
introduced  into  horse  manure  for  the  purpose  of  fixing 
the  ammonia  and  preventing  its  escape  ?— E.  A.  Smith, 
Suffolk  county,  L.  I. 

We  do  not  think  it  would  have  much  effect  in  arrest¬ 
ing  the  escape  of  the  ammonia.  Covering  the  heap 
with  dried  muck  or  loamy  6oil  would  be  just  as  good. 
Keep  the  heap  as  firm  as  possible,  and  this  will  have  a 
tendency  to  check  rapid  and  injurious  fermentation — 
or  better  still,  do  not  let  it  be  in  a  heap  by  itself,  but 
spread  it  over  the  barnyard  and  mix  it  with  other 
manures. 


In  the  rear  of  my  barn-yard  there  is  a  fall  of  ten  feet 
in  as  many  rods.  Would  it  be  advisable  to  carry  the 
washings  of  the  yard  underground  that  distance,  or  far 
enough  to  run  it  into  a  wagon  for  distribution  on  grass 
and  wheat  during  the  winter  and  early  spring  ? 

My  yard  is  basin-shape,  the  center  being  nearly  three 
feet  lower  than  the  edges.  I  have  conductors  on  my 
barn  and  sheds,  so  that  but  little  more  water  gets  into 
the  yard  than  falls  on  the  surface.  Notwithstanding 
this  precaution,  the  yard  is  generally  full  of  water, 
which  of  course  retards  the  decomposition  of  the  ma¬ 
nure.  Within  a  week  I  have  removed  the  bottom  of  a 
straw-stack  placed  in  the  center  of  the  yard  last  August, 


Send  for  a  Circular  of  Grover’s  Patent  Swing 

BEAM  PLOW.  See  advertisement  in  May  number  of  the 
Farmer.  au2t  D.  C.  ALLING,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A  few  short  advertisements  of  interest  to  farmers — and  only 
such— will  be  inserted  in  the  Genesee  Farmer  at  twenty-five 
cents  a  line,  or  $2.50  per  square,  or  $25  per  column,  each  insertion, 
payable  in  advance. 

S.  M.  PETTENGILL  &  CO., 

No.  87  Park  Row,  New  York,  and  6  State  street,  Boston,  are  our 
Agents  for  the  Genesee  Farmer  in  those  cities,  and  are  author¬ 
ized  to  take  advertisements  and  subscriptions  for  us  at  our 
lowest  rates. 

THE  GENESEE  FARMER: 

A  MONTHLY  JOURNAL  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  HORTICULTURE. 

Published  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  by 

JOSEPH  HARRIS. 

Terms — Invariably  in  Advance — Seventy -five  cents  a  year ; 
six  copies  for  Three  Dollars,  (only  fifty  cents  each.) 


(tt>iT)  MADE  FRO ITI  20  CENTS  !— Call  and  examine, 
fT>^jor  ten  samples  sent  free  by  mail  for  20  cents.  Retails  for  $2 
by  R.  L.  WOLCOTT,  170  Chatham  Square,  N.  Y.  my’fri-ly 

BASS  BARK. 

can  furnish  a  fine  article  of  BASS  BARK  prepared  for 
Budding  at  the  rate  of  30  cents  per  pound,  or  $25  per  100 
pounds.  THOMAS  &  IIERENDEEN, 

ault  Macedon,  Wayne  county,  N.  Y. 

THE  KEDZIE  FILTER.— This  Fil¬ 
ter  possesses  every  practical  and  scienti/ic  ar¬ 
rangement  for  the  objects  intended,  viz :  render¬ 
ing  the  most  impure  rain  and  river  water  free 
from  all  decomposed  organic  matters  and  gases, 
color,  taste  or  smell.  Pure  water  is  the  chief 
conservator  of  the  human  system,  and  can  be 
surely  obtained  by  using  this,  the  best  portable 
Filter  known.  They  are  durable,  convenient 
and  cheap :  can  be  transported  in  safety  any  dis¬ 
and  are  sure  to  give  satisfaction. 

Manufactured  by 

JAMES  TERRY  &  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
fcSf"  Descriptive  Catalogues  sent  free.  au3t 
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Lalor’s  Slxeep  axidL  ILaxiito 


Efleuso^.sc^® 

'  DIPPING  COMPOSITION. 

CURES  SCAB,  TICKS  and  LICE  on  SHEEP  or  CATTLE— 
adds  over  a  pound  of  wool  to  the  fleece,  improves  its  qual¬ 
ity,  and  adds  to  the  general'health  of  the  sheep,  without  danger 
from  taking  cold. 

For  particulars  apply  to 

LALOR  BROTHERS,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
Agents  wanted  for  every  State.  aQlt 


DOTY’S  CLOTHES -WASHERS 

Are  Simple,  Durable  and  Cheap, 

MAKE  WASHING  EASY,  AND  SAVE  CLOTHES. 

THE  Agricultural  Editor  of  the  Hew  York  Tribune,  having 
tried  them,  reports  as  follows : 

East  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  Washing-day ,  April  18, 1864. 
Friend  Doty:  Your  last  improvement  of  your  Washing  Ma¬ 
chine  is  a  complete  success.  A  little  slim  girl  of  ten 
years  uses  it;  and  an  invalid  lady,  who  has  to  sit 
down  to  work,  can  wash  without  fatigue.  You 
have  won  blessings  from  all  the  women  about  this  house ;  be  as¬ 
sured  of  that.  Your  friend,  SOLON  ROBINSON, 

After  long  use  in  his  family,  the  Rev.  Wm.  Y.  Y.  Mabon,  in 
view  of  the  great  saving  of  clothes  as  well  as  of  labor,  says,  they 
are  4,a  greater  benefaction  to  the  Family  than 
the  Sewing  Machine.” 

EVERY  FAMILY  SHOULD  HAVE  ONE. 

Circulars  free.  WM.  M.  DOTY, 

19  Beckman  street,  New  York, 
ault  E.  P.  DOTY,  Janesville,  Wis. 


THE  CHAMPION. 

HICKOK’S 

PATENT  PORTABLE  KEYSTONE 

CIDER  AND  WINE  MILL. 

10,000  in  Use  and  Approved. 

THIS  admirable  machine  is  now  ready  for  the  fruit  harvest  of 
1S64.  It  is,  if  possible,  made  better  than  ever  before,  and 
well  worthy  the  attention  of  all  farmers  wanting  such  machines. 

It  has  no  superior  in  the  market,  and  is  the  only  mill  that  will 
properly  grind  grapes.  For  sale  by  all  respectable  dealers, 

On  account  of  the  very  heavy  excise  tax  on  spirits,  there  will 
be  a  large  demand  for  good  cider,  (which  is,  by  the  way,  the 
most  healthy  beverage  there  is,  especially  for  those  afflicted  with 
liver  complaints,)  and  every  one  having  apples  will  make  them 
up  into  good  cider,  if  they  would  study  their  interests.  I  intend 
having  good  receipts  for  making  cider  printed  and  distributed 
among  dealers,  for  the  use  of  those  purchasing  mills. 

If  your  merchant  does  not  keep  them,  tell  him  to  send  for  one 
for  you,  or  write  to  the  manufacturer  yourself.  Address  the 
manufacturer,  W.  O.  HICKOK, 

auSt  Eagle  Works.  Harrisburgh,  Pa. 


THE  CELEBRATED  CRAIG 

MICROSCOPE.  —  Combining  Instruction  with 
Amusement,  is  mailed,  prepaid,  for  $2.50 ;  or  with 
6  beautiful  Mounted  Objects  for  $3.25;  with  24 
Objects,  $5.5Q,  by  HENRY  CRAIG, 

180  Centre  street.  New  York. 
Also,  he  will  mail,  prepaid,  the  Novelty  Ma<pify- 
ig  Glass,  for  examining  Living  Insects,  Seeds, 
Flowers,  &c.,  jfor  $1.50;  or  with  12  beautiful 
Mounted  Objects  for  $3.  je’68tf 


HUTCHINSON’S 

Family  Wine  and  Cider  Mill, 

With  Press  Combined, 
Large  and  Small  Size,  for 
Hand,  Horse  or  other 
Power.  Is  strong  and  re¬ 
liable,  compact,  simple 
and  peat  of  construction, 
durable,  economical  and 
cheap.  Grinds  all  kind9 
of  fruit,  fine,  fast  and  easy, 
and  Presses  dry. 

Some 

Yaluabi.e  Improvem’ts 
have  jjbeen  added  to  this 
Mill  since  last  season,  and 
we  now  feel  confident  that 
it  is  just  what  the  people 
want. 

For  full  particulars,  De¬ 
scriptive  Pamphlet,  or 
Mills,  address  the  manu¬ 
facturers, 

au2t  Messrs.  HUTCHINSON  &  BROTHER,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


CATTLE, 

HO  USES,  §HEEPMDSWOE. 

FROM  MY  HERDS  AND  STOCK  OF 

SHORT  HORNS, 
DEVONS  AND  AYRSHIRE  $, 

THOROUGH-BRED  &  TROTTING  HORSES. 

SOUTH  DOWN  Sl  SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP, 


Essex  Swine, 

Carefully  selected  and  mostly  from  recent  importations,  I  wiL 
sell  a  few  choice  animals.  For  particulars  address 
dec'63eomtf]  A.  B.  CONGER, 

Waldberg,  near  Haverstraw,  N.  Y. 


AMMONIATED  PACIFIC  GUANO. 

AREAL  GUANO,  containing  from  70  to  SO  per  cent,  of  phos¬ 
phate  of  lime,  to  which  has  been  added  by  a  chemical 
process  a  large  per  centage  of  actual  ammonia,  so  fixed  that  it  can 
not  evaporate,  making  it  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  other  fer¬ 
tilizer. 

Pamphlets  with  copies  of  analyses  by  Drs.  Jackson,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  State  Assayer,  and  Liebig,  of  Baltimore,  and  testiino- 
jnials  from  scientific  agriculturists  "showing  its  value,  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  J.  0.  BAKER  &  CO.,  Selling  Agents, 

mh6t  87  Wall  street,  New  York. 


Strawberries. — Now  is  the  time  to  plant  for  a 
spring  cron.  All  the  new  sorts  are  now  ready  for  de¬ 
livery.  Priced  Descriptive  Catalogues  of  Strawberry  Plants  and 
all  other  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Plants  and  Seeds  for  farms, 
gardens  and  nurseries,  will  be  sent  gratis  to  any  address.  Plants 
carefully  packed  and  prepaid  by  rail  for  any  distance,  and  safe 
arrival  guaranteed.  Also,  explicit  directions  for  the  cultivation 
of  tho  Cranberry  in  upland  gardens  and  fields,  with  price  of 
plants.  The  yield  last  season  in  my  method  of  cultivation  was 
over  400  bushels  per  acre.  The  time  for  planting  is  October  and 
November.  Carriage  of  all  packages  paid  to  Boston  and  New 
York.  B.  M.  WATSON, 

au2t  Old  Colony  Nurseries,  Plymouth,  Mass. 


HOMES  FOB  ALL. — Large  and  thriving  settlement 
of  Ellwood,  35  miles  from  Philadelphia  by  railroad.  Good 
soil,  good  water,  fine  crops— best  fruit  section  in  the  Union. 
Farm  lands  $20  per  acre,  one-qnarter  cash,  balance  on  bond  and 
mortgage.  Good  society,  churches,  schools,  mills,  &c.  To  visit 
the  lands,  leave  Vine  street  wharf,  Philadelphia,  7  A.  M.,  9  A.  M., 
2  P.  M,.  4  P.  M. 

For  full  information  and  paper,  apply  to 

R.  F.  DANFORTH, 

an-3t  Ellwood  Atlantic  Co.,  New  Jersey. 


FARM  FOR  SALE. 

A  GOOD  FARM  of  110  acres,  near  the  village  of  Yan  Etten, 
in  Chemung  county,  N.  Y.,  14  miles  from  Havnnna.  It  is 
good  land,  but  as  I  can  not  attend  to  it  myself,  I  will,  sell  it  for 
$25  per  acre.  Only  one-third  of  the  purchase  money  need  be 
paid  down.  The  remainder  can  lie  any  length  of  time  that  is.  de¬ 
sired.  JOSEPH  HARRIS,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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TOLEDO  NURSERIES. 


GEOEGE  BAKER  respectfully  invites  the  attention  of  Nurserymen  and  Dealers  to  his  large  and  unusually  fine,  stocky  and 


well-branched 


Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Grape  Vines,  &c., 

consisting  in  part  of 


GRIPE  VINES— Catawba,  Clinton.  Delaware  and  Concord. 

CUR 31 A  NTS— Cherry,  Red  and  White  Dutch. 

GOOSEBERRIES— Housrh  ton's  Seedling. 

EVERGREENS — A  large  and  fine  Stockof  NORWAY  SPRUCE,  8  to  6  feet: 

Our  assortment  is  complete,  which  enables  us  to  fill  dealers’  orders.  ^CII  AND  AUSTRIAN  PINE,  3  to  8  feet. 

8^**  Wholesale  Price  List  sent  on  receipt  of  stamp.  a8t  GEO.  BAKER,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


The  London  Club  Coffee. 

Prepared  from  the  Best  Old  Java.. 

TRIED  and  recommended  by  the  Editor  of  The  Independent. 

Thk  Home  Journal. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  *  The  Evangelist. 

••  ••  ••  ••  The  Methodist. 

Commended  also  by  The  Christian  Advocate,  by  The  Bap¬ 
tist  Examiner,  by  most  of  the  leading  Editors,  and  by  the  most 
respectable  PHYSICIANS.  Nearly  all  prominent  Journals  and 
Professional  men  are  using  and  commending 

THE  LONDON  CLUB  COFFEE. 


BAUGH’S 

RAW  BONE 

SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  T.TME. 

BAUGH  &  SONS, 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

Store  No.  20  South  Delaware  Avenue, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


“We  have  ourselves  used  this  Coffee,”  says  the  Editor  of  The 
Independent,  “and  have  no  hesitation  in  commending  it  as  an 
agreeable,  healthful,  and  every  way  reliable  article.” 

This  Standard  Coffee  is  prepared  from  the  best  Old  Java, 
and  has  no  connection  with  any  of  the  adulterations  drifting 
about  the  market.  It  is  easily  distinguished  from  all  other 
Coffees  by  its  remarkable  fragrance,  strength  and  flavor. 

[From  Dr.  Van  Kleeck.] 

Gentlemen  :  I  have  been  using  your  Coffee  in  my  family,  and 
consider  it  superior  to  any  I  have  met  with.  I  find  it  to  con¬ 
tain  only  the  healthiest  ingredients,  together  with  a  very  unusual 
proportion  of  pure  Java  Coffee.  Having  recommended  it  ex¬ 
tensively  in  my  practice,  I  have  heard  but  one  opinion  in  its  fa¬ 
vor  as  a  nutritious  and  healthy  beverage,  and  well  adapted  to 
nervous  temperaments.  JAS.  B.  VAN  KLEECK,  M.  D„ 

February  15,  1864.  No.  160  Franklin-st.  N.  Y. 

This  Coffee  is  put  up  for  the  trade  in  cases  of  86  lb,  60  B).  and 
100  1b. 

The  price  of  the  Club  Coffee  to  the  consumer  ranges  from  24  to 
85  centB. 

To  the  Trade  a  Liberal  Discount 
Terms — Not  Cash. 

CIIAS.  II.  LYON,  Sole  Agent, 

jy6t  No.  48  Courtlandt  street,  N.  Y. 


Schenectady  Agricultural  Works. 


G.  WESTINGHOUSE  &  CO. 

proprietors  and  manufacturers  of 

Improved  Lever  and  Endless  Chain  Horse  Powers, 
Combined  Threshers  and  Cleaners, 
Threshers  and  Separators, 

Clover  Machines, 

Circulars  and  Cross-cut  Wood  Sawing  Machines, 
Dog  Powers  for  Churning,  &c,,  &c. 

Send  for  a  Circular  containing  description  and  prices  of  the 
above-named  machines. 

Particular  attention  is  invited  to  our  new 

Thresher  and  Cleaner 

with  Riddle  Separator.  This  machine  was  introduced  last  sea¬ 
son  with  great  success,  and  we  believe  is  not  equaled  by  any  in  use. 
We  also  would  invite  notice  to  our 

Improved  Wood  Sawing  Machines, 

both  Circular  and  Cross-cut,  which  are  complete  in  every  respect. 
Address  all  communications  to 

G.  WESTINGHOUSE  &  CO., 

ap  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


THIS  article  has  for  many  years  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  as 
a  manure  of  great  efficiency  and  of  unequaled  permanence, 
and  we  scarcely  deem  it  important,  in  our  semi-annual  advertise¬ 
ment,  to  say  more  than  merely  call  the  attention  of  buyers  to  it 
But  we  will  also  state  to  fanners  and  dealers  in  fertilizers  that  it 
has  been  our  constant  aim  to  render  our  Raw  Rone  Phos¬ 
phate  more  and  more  worthy  of  the  full  confidence  of  farmers, 
by  the  use  of  every  facility  at  command,  and  the  aid  of  scientific 
skill,  in  essentially  improving  its  qualities,  and  we  have  never  al¬ 
lowed  this  purpose  to  be  interfered  with  by  the  great  and  steady 
advance  in  the  cost  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  our  business, 
throughout  the  past  two  years. 

The  Raw  Bone  Phosphate  may  be  had  of  any  regular  dealer 
in  fertilizers  (to  whom  we  advise  farmers  to  apply),  or  of  the 
manufacturers  and  proprietors. 

BAUCH  &  SONS, 

No.  20.  South  Delaware  Avenue, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

FOR  C?R?UUR^NOSPraMENSADDRESS 

Cc — jp ■k.T'ODD  6tCo. 

WILLIAMS!  N.Y. 


NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 


ROCHESTER  CENTRAL  NURSERIES. 

SEND  FOR  A  CATALOGUE 

AND 

SPECIAL,  TERMS  OF  SALE, 

AND 

0EDEB  YOUE  TEEES  DIEECT. 

Address  C.  W.  SEELTE, 

aptf  Rochester  Central  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

A  MONTH — Agents  wanted  to  sell  Sewing  Machines. 
We  will  give  a  commission  on  all  machines  sold,  or  em¬ 
ploy  agents  who  will  work  for  the  above  wages  and  all  expenses 
paid.  Address,  D.  B.  HERRINTON  &  CO.. 

tny4t*  Detroit,  Mich. 
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PARR’S  TOOL  CHESTS. 

Fitted  with  complete  setts  of  tools,  sharpened  and  set  ready  for 
use,  and  packed  in  cases  for  shipping.  Prices  from  $2  up,  and 
containing  from 

Eight  to  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-Eight 

different  articles,  according  to  6ize,  and  adapted  to  the  use  of 

Boys,  Youths,  Amateurs  and  Farmers. 


PARR’S  HORTICULTURAL  CHESTS, 

CONTAINING 

COMPLETE  SETTS  OF  GARDEN  TOOLS. 

Every  one  having  a  garden  will  find  these  Chests  very  useful. 

TURNING  LATHS  FOR  AMATEURS. 

Also,  smaller  sizes  of 

FOOT  LATHS  FOR  BOYS, 

With  Tools  to  correspond. 

To  be  had  of  all  respectable  Hardware  Dealers,  or  of  the  Man¬ 
ufacturer. 

Send  for  ILLUSTRATED  CIRCULAR  to  the  Manufac¬ 
turer, 

iytf  GEORGE  PARR,  Buffalo,  N.  IT. 


JENNING’S  GREAT  BOOKS 

FOR  FARMERS  AND  STOCK-RAISERS. 

SHEEP,  SWINE  AND  POULTRY  s 

EMBRACING 

The  History  and  Varieties  of  each ;  the  Best  Modes  of 
Breeding;  their  Feeding  and  Management:  together 
with  the  Diseases  to  which  they  are  respectively 
subject,  and  the  appropriate  Remedies  for  each. 

By  ROBERT  .JENNINGS,  V.  S., 

Professor  of  Pathology  and  Operative  Surgery  in  the  Vete¬ 
rinary  College  of  Philadelphia;  Professor  of  Veterinary 
Medicine  in  the  late  Agricultural  College  of  Ohio: 
Secretary  of  the  American  Veterinary  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Philadelphia;  Author  of  “The 
Horse  and  his  Diseases,”  “Cattle  and 
their  Diseases,”  etc.,  etc. 

This  is  the  third  of  Dr.  Jenning’s  Great  Series  for  farmers 
and  stock-raisers,  and  like  its  predecessors,  will  be  found 
written  in  a  pre-eminently  practical  and  suggestive  style, 
and  while  issued  in  a  cheap  and  convenient  form  for  popular 
use,  it  yet  grasps  the  entire  subject  with  all  its  necessary  de¬ 
tails.  No  one  who  has  obtained  the  previous  volumes  will 
fail  to  purchase  this,  and  taken  as  a  whole,  this  series  of 
books  will  stand  out  for  years  to  come,  as  beacon  lights  for 
the  guidance  of  that  intelligent  and  largely  increasing  class, 
who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  all  the  modern  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  rearing,  breeding  and  general  treatment  of  our 
domestic  animals.  With  numerous  illustrations.  12mo.,  cloth. 

Price.  $1.50.  - 

CATTLE  AND  THEIR  DISEASES— Embracing ' 
their  History  and  Breeds,  Crossing  and  Breeding,  and  Feeding 
and  management;  with  the  Diseases  to  whicli  they  are  subject, 
and  the  Remedies  best  adapted  to  their  cure.  To  which  are  add¬ 
ed  a  List  of  the  Medicines  used  in  treating  Cattle,  and  the  Doses 
ot'  the  various  remedies  requisite.  By  Robert  Jennings,  V.  S. 
With  numerous  illustrations.  12mo.,  cloth.  Price  $1.50. 

THE  HORSE  AND  HIS  DISEASES-Embracing 

his  History  and  Varieties,  Breeding,  and  Management  and  Vices; 
with  the  Diseases  to  which  he  is  subject,  and  the  Remedies  best 
adapted  to  their  Cure.  By  Robert  Jennings,  V.  S.  To  which 
are  added  Rarey’s  Method  of  Taming  Horses,  and  the  Law  of 
Warranty,  as  applicable  to  the  purchase  and  sale  of  the  animal. 
Illustrated  by  nearly  100  engravings.  l‘2mo.,  cloth.  Price  $1.50. 

Agents  and  canvassers  will  find  these  very  desirable  works. 
Liberal  terms  made  with  the  trade. 

Either  one  or  all  of  the  above  books  will  he  sent  to  any  address, 
post  paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  $1.50  each.  Send  your  orders  to 
JOHN  E.  POTTER,  Publisher, 
jy8t  617  Sansom  St.,  Philadelphia. 


CAYUGA  CHIEF 

COMBINED  MOWER  &  REAPER, 

AND 

CAYUGA  CHIEF,  JR.,  MOWER. 

Manufactured  at  Auburn,  N  Y.,  by 
je3t  RPRTIS  &  BEARDSLEY. 


TO  CLEAR  THE  HOUSE  OF  FLIES, 

USE  DUTCIIER'S  CELEBRATED 

LIGHTNING  FLY-KILLEE, 

a  neat,  cheap  article,  easy  to  use.  Every  sheet  will  kill  a  quart. 

jy  SOLD  EVERYWHERE.  3t 


SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS, 

[  Price  $2.25  per  thousand,] 

OF  THE  LEBANON  YELLOW  OR  NANSEMOND  variety. 

These  plants  will  be  packed  in  boxes  of  five  and  ten  thou¬ 
sand  each,  so  as  to  travel  with  safety  ten  days.  Grown  by 
my6t  F.  A.  SCHWILL  &  BRO.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


WHite  or  Hedge  Willow  for  Sale. 

CUTTINGS  of  this  superior  live  fence  plant,  of  suitahlo 
length,  at  $1  per  100  or  $5  per  1000.  Warranted  true  Salix 
alba.  mh  D.  S.  HEFFIION,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


CIDER  PRESS  SCREWS. 

FIVE  FEET  LONG,  four  inches  diamejor.  These  powerful 
Screws  bring  out  a  third  more  juice  than  portable  presses. 
Send  for  a  Circular.  Made  by  L.  M.  ARNOLD, 

jy2t*  Poughkeepse.  (N.  Y.)  Foundry. 
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REMINGTONS  &  CO., 

Ilion,  Herkimer  County,  New  York, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 


STEEL  PLOWS, 

STEEL  CULTIVATOR  TEETH, 

STEEL  SHOVEL  PLOW  BLADES, 

FLANDER’S 

Patent  Adjustable  Grain  Cradle, 


MYER  S  PATENT 

HORSE  HAY  ELEVATOR, 


AND 


BULLARD’S  IMPROVED 


PATENT  HAY  TEDDER, 

Or  Machine  for  Spreading  and  Turning  Hay. 

THE  subscriber  having  purchased  the  exclusive  right  for  man¬ 
ufacturing  and  selling  (for  the  State  of  New  York) 

Bullard’s  Improved  Hay  Tedder, 

now  proposes  to  furnish  the  Farmers  to  the  extent  of  his  ability, 
which  must  necessarily  be  limited  the  coming  year,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  good  and  competent  mechanics. 

Those  who  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  one  of  these  great  la¬ 
bor-saving  machines  will  please  send  in  their  orders  early  to  be 
recorded  in  turn,  “  First  come,  first  served.”  Address 

SILAS  C.  HERRING,  New  York. 

N.  B. — Pamphlets  and  Circulars  will  be  sent  by  mail  to  those 
who  request  them. 

D.  Ii.  BARTON,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Agent.  ap'64-ly 


BUY  THE  BEST 
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The  Railway  Horse-Power  Awarded 
FIRST  PREMIUM 
At  tlie  Hew  York  State  Pairs  of  1860  and  1862 

AND 

Oliio  State  Fair,  1  863, 

As  it  also  has  at  every  State  and  County  Fair  at  which  the 
Proprietors  have  exhibited  it  in  competition  with  others , 
running  with  l.ow  elevation  and  slow  travel  of  team. 

COMBINED  THRESHERS  AND  CLEANERS, 


Agricultural  Implements  Generally, 


Threshers,  Separators.  Wood  Saws,  &c. 

All  of  the  best  in  market.  The 


The  Cradle  Elevator  and  Horse  Plow 

Have  been  lately  added  to  our  list,  but  have  been  selected  from 
the  great  number  and  style  of  Implements  now  before  the  public 
as  tiie  best  in  use,  and  wc  doubt  not  a  trial  will  fully  justify  our 
choice. 

We  have  changed  the  iron  head  of  the  Elevator  for  wood, 
which  has  proved  better  and  lighter  than  iron.  The  Horse  Power 
has  proved  itself  far  superior  to  any  in  use.  Address 

my  REMINGTONS  &  CO.,  Ilion,  N.  Y. 


TO  FARMERS! 

BRADLEY’S  TOBACCO  FERTILIZER,  AND  BRADLEY’S 
X  L  Superphosphate  of  Lime,  are  for  sale  at  wholesale  and 
retail  by  the  Manufacturer.  WM.  L  BRADLEY : 

Sales’OMice  24  Broad  street.  Boston. 

{y  Pamphlets  containing  testimonials  in  favor  of  big  To¬ 
bacco  Fertilizer,  Bradley’s  X  L  Manual  on  the  Culture  and  Curing 
of  Tobacco,  with  Illustrations,  can  be  had  by  addressing  the  un¬ 
dersigned.  WM.  L.  BRADLEY. 

fW”  Highest  Cash  prices  paid  for  Bones.  my 

TILE  MACHINE. 

THE  BEST  MACHINE  IN  AMERICA.  Send  for  a  Circular 
containing  description.  A.  La  TOURETTE, 

■»»ov’63-ly  Waterloo,  N.  T. 


THRESHER  AND  CLEANER 


Also  received  the  Fip.st  Premium  at  the  Ohio  State  Fair,  1S63, 
runs  easy,  separates  the  grain  clean  from  the  straw,  cleans  quite 
equal  to’  the  best  of  Fanning  Mills,  leaving  the  grain  fit  for  mill 
or  market. 

For  Price  and  Description  send  for  Circulars,  and  satisfy 
voursclf  before  purchasing.  Address 
3  R.  &  M.  HARDER, 

apeomtf  Cobleskill,  Schoharie  county,  N.  Y. 


SHORTHORNS  FOR  SALE. 


THE  BULL  HOTSPUR  4030  A.  II.  B.  by  Duke  of  Gloster 
(11,3S2)  dam  Daphne  (imported)  by  Harrold  (10,299).  rich 
roan,  calved  May  15,  1S60.  Also,  three  YEARLING  BULLS 
and  five  BULL  CALVES,  mostly  by  Hotspur,  and  a  few 
HEIFERS. 

Catalogues  sent  on  application, 
aptf  T.  L.  II ARISON,  Morley,  St.  Lawrence  co.,  N.  Y. 


F 

cheap, 


A  40-ACRE  FARM  IN  MICHIGAN. 

ORTY  ACRES  OF  WOOD-LAND— Heavily  timbered,  near 
Wyandotte,  a  few  miles  from  Detroit,  Mich.  V  ill  be  sold 
.  JOSEPH  HARRIS,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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GENERAL  GRANT’S  DARING  SPY! 

THE  MOST  THRILLING,  REAL  NARRATIVE  PUBLISHED. 

SPLENDID  OFFER  MADE  BY  THE  PUBLISHERS. 

Twenty  Thousand  Dollars  to  be  Given  Away  I 

Read  tlie  following  and.  then  Subscribe  / and  get  your  Friends  to  Subscribe. 
JOSEPH  HARRIS,  ESQ. — Dear  Sir:  W  e  hereby  pledge  ourselves  to  the  readers  of  the  Genesee  Farmer  to  fully  and  fairly 
carry  out  all  the  promises  which  we  herein  make  regarding  the  premiums  to  be  distributed  among  those  who  send  for  our  new  and 
popular  book,  Lieut.  Gen.  Grant’s  Spy.  Among  the  purchasers  of  every  $100,000  worth  of  Gen.  Grant’s  Spy,  we  will  distribute 
fairly  Twenty  Thousand  Dollars  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  named  below. 


This  scene  represents  a  real  incident  l 


Read  and  then  Send  at  Once. 

Nine  Thousand  Dollars  will  be  expended  in  Three  Farms 
or  Houses,  each  worth  $3,000,  and  each  to  be  located  at  the  will 
of  the  parties  to  whom  they  are  awarded.  The  remaining  Eleven 
Thousand  Dollars  will  be  expended  in  first-class  Agricultural, 
Sewing  and  other  valuable  Machines,  Pianos,  Melodeons,  Fine 
Gold  and  Silver  Watches,  {but  no  bogus  or  cheap  jewelry ;)  year¬ 
ly  subscriptions  to  Harpers,  Godey’s,  Atlantic,  and  other  stand¬ 
ard  monthlies;  New  York  Ledger,  Mercury,  Weekly,  and  other 
popular  first-class  weeklies,  whether  literary,  political  or  religious; 
Elegant  and  Valuable  Books,  Family  Bibles,  Photograph  and 
other  Albums,  ranging  from  $3  to  $30  apiece. 

To  fully  convince  those  who  read  this  that  we  are  eincere  in 
our  offer,  we,  in  addition,  pledge  ourselves  to  publish  in  this  paper 
the  names  and  addresses  of  parties  to  whom  awards  are  made — 
together  with  our  legally  attested  affidavit,  under  oath ,  that  all 
is  done  as  we  promise.  Greater  security  for  fairness  none  can 
ask.  For  Terms,  &c.,  see  next  column.  ■ 

Get  up  your  Clubs  at  once !  The  Larger  the  Better ! 

Full,  Descriptive  Circular  of  the  Book  and  Premiums 
sent  with  each  book. 


These  are  our  Terms: 

Single  Copies  25  Cents.  Five  Copies  $1.00. 

Our  Premium  List  is  numbered  from  One  upwards,  and  each 
letter  is  placed  thereon  in  regular  and  impartial  order  as  it  ar¬ 
rives.  Each  book  sent  for  represents  one  number,  and  each  jive 
books  sent  for  represents  five  numbers,  whether  the  $1  is  sent  by 
one  person  or  b y  five  persons.  Thus,  while  a  single  subscription 
(25  cents)  may  take  one  of  our  highest  premiums  (worth  $3,000,) 
a  club  of  five  (or  $1)  has  one  extra  opportunity  for  the  same. 

Remember  that  for  your  money  you  certainly  get  a  better  and 
handsomer  hook  than  is  now  published  for  the  same  sum,  60  that 
the  Premiums  you  may  get  besides  the  book ,  you  really  get  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  risk ;  and,  considering  the  value  of  these,  there 
is  no  one  who  would  not  make  the  investment  25  cents  or  $1, 
or  $5,  is  nothing,  when  you  are  likely  perhaps  to  get  a  premium 
worth  $3,000,  most  especially  when  the  offer  is  made,  as  it  is,  by 
responsible  parties,  and  fairness  secured  in  every  way.  In  re¬ 
mitting  nam  e  the  paper  where  you  see  our  advertisement. 

Address  (cash  with  order,) 

C.  W.  ALEXANDER  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

123  South  Third  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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WALKS  AND  TALES  ON  THE  FARM.— NO.  9. 


Canada  Thistles  are  a  great  pest.  This  has  been  a 
splendid  summer  to  destroy  them  among  all  hoed 
crops  and  on  summer  fallows.  They  can  be  killed 
by  thorough  cultivation.  They  are  tenacious  of  life, 
but  they  cannot  live  if  the  leaves  are  constantly  cut 
off  as  soon  as  they  appear.  In  corn,  potatoes  and 
other  crops  which  admit  the  use  of  the  horse-lioe 
this  is  easily  accomplished.  If  they  are  not  de¬ 
stroyed  in  one  season  plant  the  land  to  corn  two 
years  in  succession.  Keep  the  horse-hoe  constantly 
going  till  the  corn  tassels  out,  and  if  any  thistles  ap¬ 
pear  after  this  go  over  the  land  with  hand  hoes  and 
cut  off  every  thistle.  Do  this  as  often  as  necessary 
and  I  think  you  will  finish  them. 

Many  people  give  corn  good  cultivation  early  in 
the  season,  but  neglect  to  go  through  the  field  in 
August  to  hoe  and  pull  up  the  weeds.  The  result  is 
that  the  weeds  not  only  rob  the  soil  of  moisture  at  a 
time  when  the  corn  needs  it,  but  they  go  to  seed 
and  spring  up  thicker  than  ever  next  year. 

The  editor  of  the  Germantown  Telegraph  says, 
apparently  in  all  seriousness,  that  the  only  way  to 
destroy  Canada  thistles  is  to  cut  them  off  in  the 
summer  and  put  a  table-spoonful  of  salt  on  each 
stalk  !  No  doubt  this  would  do  it,  and  it  might  be 
practiced  on  a  small  scale  in  a  city  or  suburbaii  gar¬ 
den,  but  to  recommend  it  to  farmers  is  simply  ab¬ 
surd.  There  is  a  ten-acre  field  in  this  neighborhood 
that  I  should  like  to  see  the  editor  experiment  on. 
It  is  one  mass  of  thistles.  There  must  be  at  least 
one  to  every  square  inch,  and  consequently  there 
are  6,272,640  thistles  on  an  acre.  A  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  salt,  say  one  ounce,  to  each  thistle,  would  be 
267,040  lbs.,  or  over  600  barrels,  which  at  $3.00  per 
barrel  would  be  $1,800  per  acre  for  the  salt  alone,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  time  and  labor  required  to  apply  it. 

I  intended  to  plow  my  summer  fallow  three  times, 
but  have  abandoned  the  idea.  The  sod  is  not  suf¬ 
ficiently  rotted  to  cross-plow.  The  most  experienced 
farmers  have  advised  me  not  to  touch  it,  “  unless,” 
said  one,  “  you  want  a  fallow  that  you  are  ashamed 


of.”  He  says  he  had  just  such  a  case  some  years 
ago  and  cross-plowed  it  in  August,  and  a  rougher  job 
he  never  saw.  Keep  the  cultivator  going  and  roll 
and  harrow  it  well  and  it  will  be  better  he  says  than 
cross  plowing.  I  am  not  certain  which  will  be  best 
and  think  I  shall  plow  a  few  acres  and  leave  the  rest 
as  he  advises.  I  do  not  object  to  a  rough  fallow  for 
wheat  on  the  surface,  provided  the  land  is  well  pul¬ 
verized  underneath.  This  making  the  surface  very 
fine  while  the  bottom  is  hard  and  cloddy  does  not 
seem  to  me  a  desirable  preparation  for  wheat.  My 
father  used,  to  say  he  liked  a  rough  surface  for  wheat, 
and  an  old  English  farmer  in  Riga  told  me  the  same 
thing  a  few  days  since. 

The  caterpillars  are  eating  up  the  turnips.  A 
farmer  told  me  yesterday  that  he  sowed  a  quarter 
of  an  acre  and  they  have  eaten  up  every  plant.  They 
have  devoured  four  rows  of  mine  along  the  fence, 
but  as  yet  have  not,  apparently,  touched  the  others. 
They  make  a  clear  sweep  as  far  as  they  go. 


We  have  had  another  glorious  rain.  It  will  reach 
the  roots  of  the  corn  and  potatoes  where  the  Isoil  is 
well  cultivated,  but  on  hard  grassy  land  it  has  not 
penetrated  more  than  two  inches  deep.  I  cultivated 
my  corn  five  times  each  way  and  went  over  it  with 
the  hand  hoes  twice.  The  soil  is  very  mellow,  but 
no  cleaner  than  I  want  it.  I  intend  to  sow  it  to 
barley  next  spring  and  seed  it  down,  and  was  de¬ 
termined  to  get  it  clean  if  possible.  I  want  to  put 
my  land  into  grass,  but  it  is  useless  to  expect  a  good 
permanent  meadow  unless  the  land  is  thoroughly 
prepared  before  seeding. 

Those  who  have  threshed  say  the  wheat  turns  out 
worse  than  they  expected.  The  midge  has  undoubt¬ 
edly  done  much  damage  to  the  white  wheat.  I 
think  late,  wet  springs,  and  dry,  hot  summers  and  the 
midge,  will  in  time,  drive  us  into  underdraining  and 
good  culture.  We  cannot  go  on  as  we  have.  Poor 
farming  is  certainly  a  poor  business.  The  farmer 
who  raises  no  more  than  enough  to  support  his 
family  gets  no  advantage  from  the  present  high  pi  ices, 
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for  everythin#  that  he  has  to  buy  is  certainly  as  high 
as  anything  he  has  to  sell.  The  farmer  whose  land 
is  in  high  cultivation  and  raises  good  crops  is  in  a 
position  to  make  money,  for  we  know  that  it  costs 
no  more  to  sow  an  acre  of  good  land  that  will  pro¬ 
duce  80  bushels  of  wheat,  than  an  acre  that  will 
only  produce  15.  If  the  expenses  are  equal  to  10 
bushels,  the  profits  on  the  poor  acre  are  five,  while 
on  the  other  they  would  be  twenty  bushels,  or  four 
times  as  large.  _ 

How  much  grain  should  you  feed  horses  at  hard 
work  ?  I  believe  in  liberal  feeding,  and  my  men  are 
in  this  respect  perfectly  willing  to  carry  out  my 
views !  The  stomach  of  a  horse  will  hold  about 
three  gallons,  while  the  ox  has  four  stomachs,  the 
first  of  which  is  larger  than  that  of  a  horse.  Hence 
horses  require  a  far  less  bulky  diet  than  oxen,  and 
should  be  fed  oftener.  If  we  give  an  innutritious 
food  the  horse  is  compelled  to  eat  so  much  that  the 
stomach  is  overloaded  and  presses  against  the  dia¬ 
phragm — the  muscle  of  respriation — and  interferes 
with  its  healthy  action.  Horses,  to  work  hard, 
therefore,  must  have  a  food  that  contains  considera¬ 
ble  nutriment  in  a  given  bulk.  It  costs  so  much 
now  to  keep  horses  that  it  is  better  to  feed  them 
liberally  and  work  them  hard,  than  to  work  less 
and  feed  sparingly. 

Boussingault  says  that  the  “  usual  allowance  each 
day  for  a  horse  at  Bechelbronn  (France)  is,  hay  22  lbs., 
straw  5^  lbs.,  and  oats  7£  lbs.  This  is  certainly  not 
what  would  be  called  high  feeding  in  this  country, 
but  he  says  “  writh  this  ration  the  teams  are  kept  in 
excellent  condition.”  I  think  6  quarts  of  corn  meal 
and  6  quarts  of  “  spout  feed”  per  day,  with  good 
hay  ought  to  be  enough  for  a  team,  but  my  men  do 
not  think  so. 

There  is  considerable  fungus  growth  among  the 
corn  this  season.  What  is  the  cause  of  it  ?  Is  it, 
like  smut  in  wheat,  propagated  from  spores  attached 
to*  the  seed,  and  if  so  would  it  not  be  well  to 
“  pickle  ”  our  seed  corn  in  the  same  way  as  we 
“  pickle  ”  our  seed  wheat  ?  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  smut  in  wheat  is  effectually  destroyed  by 
pickling  the  seed  in  fermented  chamber  lye  and  dry¬ 
ing  it  with  lime,  and  if  this  fungus  growth  on  corn 
is  caused  by  fungus  spores  attached  to  the  seed  it 
can  be  prevented  in  the  same  way. 

I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  F.  P.  Root, 
of  Sweden,  N.  Y.,  in  regard  to  the  Boughton  wheat 
he  bought  from  S.  B.  Walton,  of  Fallston,  Md.  Mr. 
W.  sent  20  bushels  of  this  wheat  to  the  International 
Wheat  Show,  held  in  Rochester  Sept.  8 — 10,  but  it 
did  not  arrive  till  some  days  after  the  close  of  the 
exhibition.  John  Johnson,  of  Geneva,  and  F.  P. 


Root,  of  Sweden,  purchased  the  wheat  for  $3.00  per 
bushel  and  sowed  it  last  fall,  but  of  course  rather 
later  than  was  desirable  to  give  it  a  fair  trial.  Mr. 
Root  says : 

“  I  promised  to  report  to  you  the  merits  of  the 
Maryland  Boughton  wheat,  sown  last  fall,  the  seed 
of  which  I  obtained  through  your  politeness  at 
the  International  Wheat  Show  in  Rochester.  The 
wheat  did  not  arrive  till  quite  late  for  seeding  time, 
so  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  had  a  fair  trial.  It  was 
sown  the  18th  of  September  on  a  common  fallow, 
without  manure,  land  once  plowed,  then  cultivated 
and  harrowed.  The  winter  was  unusually  hard  on 
late  sown  wheat,  and  this  was  much  injured  by 
heaving,  a  large  portion  of  the  ground  being  stiff 
clay  soil  and  not  rich.  The  ten  bushels  of  seed  was 
sown  on  five  acres  of  land.  In  the  spring  it  looked 
very  spotted,  and  also  at  harvest  time,  as  it  ripened 
very  unevenly,  and  on  the  thin  late  spots  the  berry 
was  shrunk,  which  considerably  lessened  the  yield. 
I  have  just  threshed  the  crop  and  have  measured 
180  bushels  of  nice  white  wheat.  The  measures 
were  heaped  as  taken  from  the  machine  and  will 
overrun  in  weight,  I  have  no  doubt,  five  or  six 
bushels,  making  27  bushels  per  acre,  which,  under 
the  circumstances,  is  a  good  yield,  much  better  than 
the  Mediterranean  yields  with  us  this  year.  Medi¬ 
terranean  has  been  much  injured  by  the  midge, 
while  the  Boughton  wheat  was  not,  it  being  too 
early  for  the  rogues  ;  about  a  week  earlier  in  head¬ 
ing  than  any  other  wheat  we  have.  The  straw  is  very 
short  and  stiff.  I  think  it  will  not  fall  down  on  the 
richest  ground.  It  is  a  very  nice  looking  bald  white 
wheat,  and  easy  to  harvest  and  thresh,  not  being 
more  than  half  the  bulk  of  straw  that  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  has  and  more  wheat.  On  the  whole,  I  like 
the  wheat  and  shall  sow  all  I  have  this  fall.” 

Mr.  Root  also  says  that  he  received  from  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department  at  Washington  a  package  of 
“  Tappahannock  wheat,”  which  he  sowed.  It  proves 
to  be  the  same  variety  as  the  Boughton  wheat. 

I  regret  that  owing  to  the  State  Fair  being  held 
at  Rochester  we  shall  not  have  another  Wheat 
Show  this  year.  I  am  sure  that  such  an  exhibition 
held  just  before  the  time  of  sowing  wheat,  would 
prove  an  incalculable  advantage  to  the  farmers  of 
this  section.  If  this  Boughton  wheat  should,  on 
further  trial,  prove  sufficiently  hardy  for  our  climate 
and  early  enough  to  escape  the  midge,  it  will  be 
worth  to  the  farmers  of  Western  New  York  millions 
of  dollars. 

The  Agricultural  Department  at  Washington  is 
doing  a  good  work  in  distributing  new  varieties  of 
seeds,  but  the  samples  of  wheat  are  too  small  to  af¬ 
ford  a  fair  test.  An  International  Wheat  Show, 
where  the  entries  were  not  less  than  two  bushels, 
and  where  the  straw  is  also  exhibited  and  a  written 
statement  of  the  qualities  of  the  wheat  is  given,  is 
certainly  more  likely  to  lead  to  the  introduction  of 
good  varieties.  I  hope  we  shall  have  a  Great  Inter¬ 
national  Wheat  Show  at  Rochester  in  1865  ;  and  the 
sooner  the  arrangements  are  perfected  the  better. 
We  should  have  wheat  from  every  section  of  the 
loyal  States — and  by  that  time  all  the  States  may  be 
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loyal — as  well  as  from  Canada  and  Europe.  Who 
will  take  hold  of  the  matter  ? 

I  have  just  been  cultivating  turnips,  or  as  they 
call  it  in  England,  “  scuffling.”  Remington’s  Horse 
Hoe,  with  the  mold-boards  turned  inside,  so  as  to 
throw  the  soil  from  the  rows,  does  the  work  to  per- 
fectioci.  Where  I  drilled  in  superphosphate  with 
the  seed  the  turnips  are  splendid. 

I  drilled  the  seed  on  the  flat,  but  I  think  it  would 
have  been  much  better  to  have  made  ridges  two  and 
a  half  feet  apart,  as  they  do  in  England  and  Canada. 
When  drilled  on  the  flat,  it  is  impossible  to  run  the 
cultivator  as  near  the  plant  as  is  desirable,  as  the 
soil  is  apt  to  cover  them. 

The  Canadians  are  far  ahead  of  us  in  turnip  cul¬ 
ture.  They  have  introduced  the  double  mold- 
board  plow,  and  the  English  turnip  drils,  to  sow  two 
rows  at  a  time,  with  light  rollers  attached — one  be¬ 
fore  the  spots  to  roll  down  the  ridges  and  one  very 
light  one  after  to  cover  the  seed.  A  still  further 
.improvement  would  be  to  have  a  manure  drill  attached 
for  sowing  superphosphate  and  other  light  fertilizers 
in  the  drill  with  the  seed.  To  those  who  grow 
turnips  extensively  these  drills  are  essential.  I 
sowed  mine  with  a  couple  of  hand  drills.  Two  men 
and  two  boys  to  draw  the  drills  sowed  four  acres  in 
half  a  day.  This  is  far  better  than  sowing  broad¬ 
cast,  but  it  is  much  more  labor  than  is  necessary  if 
we  had  the  proper  kind  of  drills  drawn  by  a  horse. 
When  we  understand  their  cultivation  better  I  be¬ 
lieve  we  shall  yet  raise  turnips  quite  extensively. 

Mr.  Burroughs  has  a  nice  piece  of  Skirving’s  Swede 
turnips,  and  he  was  showing  me,  a  few  days  ago,  the 
effect  of  drawing  the  soil  from  the  plants  and  leav¬ 
ing  the  bulbs  bare.  The  bulbs  so  treated  were 
nearly  half  as  large  again. 

'Phe  Doctor  has  the  finest  acre  of  Swede  turnips  I 
have  ever  seen  in  this  country.  He  is  a  thorough 
cultivator.  The  rows  are  two  and  a  half  feet  apart 
and  as  straight  as  an  arrow.  He  applied  from  300 
to  400  lbs.  of  Bradley’s  XL  Superphosphate  of  Lime, 
and  its  effects  is  astonishing  to  those  whoUiave  seen  it 
tried  for  the  first  time.  There  can  be  no  question  that 
superphosphate  is  the  best  of  all  manures  for  turnips. 
Nothing  would  so  favor  the  general  introduction  of 
turnip  culture  in  this  country  as  the'use  of  superphos¬ 
phate.  It  may  be  questionable  whether  superphos¬ 
phate  will  pay  on  other  crops,  but  it  will  certainly 
pay  on  turnips.  _ 

I  am  digging  a  ditch  through  the  woods  and  the 
low  land  south  of  the  road.  The  level  shows  that 
there  is  fall  enough  to  surface  drain.  I  was  in  hopes 
I  could  get  fall  enough  to  underdrain  it,  but  cannot 
without  going  through  a  neighbor’s  farm.  I  offered 
to  pay  half  the  expens*  of  digging  a  ditch  through 


his  land.  He  admitted  that  his  land  needed  such  a 
ditch,  but  said  he  was  “  going  to  sell  and  the  farm 
would  bring  no  more  after  the  ditch  was  cut  than  it 
would  without  it.”  Perhaps  it  would  not,  but 
this  desire  to  sell,  which  so  generally  prevails,  is  a 
great  bar  to  improvement. 

There  is  a  mill-dam  about  two  miles  from  here 
which  did  more  damage  last  year  to  the  farms  back 
of  it  than  would  buy  the  concern  ten  times  over. 
Were  it  not  for  this  dam  I  should  have  abundance 
of  fall  on  my  own  farm  to  underdrain  it  completely. 
The  dam  has  been  declared  a  “  nuisance  ”  by  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  but  no  directions  were  given  as  to  how 
it  should  be  abated,  and  the  owner  has  adopted  the 
novel  plan  of  abating  it  by  raising  the  dam  and  the 
pond  several  feet  higher. 

The  last  number  (August  6th)  of  the  London  Agri¬ 
culture  Gazette  presents  its  usual  tabular  statement 
of  the  appearance  of  the  crops  throughout  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  The  editor,  in  commenting  on 
the  reports,  says  :  “  Most  of  our  pages  are  this 
week  filled  with  reports  of  the  current  harvest.  We 
cannot  congratulate  our  readers  upon  the  character 
of  it.  It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  so  cold  a 
J une  and  so  dry  a  summer  should  have  produced 
abundant  crops — but  we  did  not  think,  from  a  recent 
examination  of  many  of  our  eastern,  western  and 
middle  counties,  that  the  returns,  at  least  of  the 
wheat  crop,  would  have  been  so  unfavorable.” 

Our  own  crops  are  undoubtedly  deficient,  and  it 
would  seem  that  unless  gold  should  decline,  prices 
must  advance  even  higher  than  they  are. 

There  is  an  old  neglected  dwarf  pear  orchard  on 
my  farm.  The  trees  are  mostly  Virgalieu,  and 
cracked  so  badly  that  the  former  owner  considered 
them  worthless.  The  orchard  was  suffered  to  lie  in 
grass,  and  the  trees  soon  became  stunted  and  covered 
with  lichens,  canker,  &e.  This  spring  I  plowed  it 
up,  proposing  to  give  it  good  culture,  but  in  the 
pressure  of  other  matters  have  neglected  it  alto¬ 
gether.  The  grass  sprang  up  between  the  furrows, 
and  it  is,  taking  it  altogether,  rather  a  forlorn  speci¬ 
men  of  a  dwarf  pear  orchard.  If  I  did  not  know 
what  pears  would  do  with  good  care  and  culture,  I 
should  unite  with  those  who  cry  out  against  dwarf 
pears  as  a  humbug. 

But  this  was  not  what  I  was  going  to  say.  There 
was  three  or  four  rows  of  trees  where  the  land  was 
not  plowed  within  three  or  four  feet  of  each  side  the 
trees,  while  the  others  were  plowed  as  close  as  we 
could  do  it  with  the  oxen.  The  trees  in  the  rows 
left  in  grass  are  yellow*  and  sickly,  the  fruit  small 
and  cracked,  and  every  way  inferior  to  the  other 
trees.  It  is  very  evident  that  if  a  mere  plowing 
early  in  spring  will  jnake  so  much  difference,  good 
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culture  must  be  of  the  greatest  benefit ;  and  yet 
there  are  those  who  contend  that  orchards  should 
never  be  plowed !  I  presume  it  is  possible  to  make 
an  orchard  in  grass  so  rich  by  repeated  top-dressings 
as  to  render  plowing  and  cultivating  the  surface  un¬ 
necessary  ;  but  under  ordinary  treatment  all  or¬ 
chards  are  better  for  having  the  surface  cultivated. 
For  peaches  and  pears  this  is  absolutely  essential  to 
success,  and  apple  orchards  are  undoubtedly  greatly 
benefited  by  an  occasional  plowing.  J.  J.  Thomas, 
in  the  Country  Gentleman  of  this  week,  alludes  to 
an  apple  orchard  part  of  which  was  in  grass  and  the 
other  kept  mellow  by  cultivation.  The  apples  grow 
ing  in  the  grass  were  much  affected  by  the  drouth, 
and  most  of  the  fruit  fell  from  the  trees  before  fully 
ripe,  and  before  they  had  attained  one-quarter  the 
usual  size.  On  weighing  a  number  of  the  apples, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  accurately  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  cultivated  and  grass  ground,  the 
fruit  on  the  latter  weighed  on  the  average  1£  to  1£ 
ounces  each,  while  those  cultivated  weighed  from  2£ 
to  3£  ounces. 

Mr.  Thomas  remarks  that  there  may  be  fertile 
sections  in  the  West  where  apples  can  be  grown  in 
grass,  and  cultivators  must  modify  their  treatment 
according  to  circumstances.  As  a  rule  to  go  by,  he 
says  that  if  the  annual  shoots  are  not  a  foot  long, 
the  owner  may  be  sure  that  the  trees  require  higher 
culture ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  exceed  a  foot 
and  a  half  to  two  feet  in  a  bearing  orchard,  nothing 
need  be  done  to  increase  its  vigor. 


I  am  half  inclined  to  sow  an  acre  or  two  of  rye, 
as  soon  as  I  have  finished  sowing  wheat,  to  feed  to 
the  cows  next  spring.  I  expect  to  be  very  short  of 
grass,  and  shall  have  to  soil  my  cows  to  some  extent 
next  summer.  I  suppose  rye  is  the  earliest  feed  you 
can  get,  clover  coming  next.  I  regret  that  I  have 
not  a  piece  of  young  clover  near  the  barn-yard  that 
I  could  put  on  a  good  top-dressing  of  manure  this 
fall.  Nothing  pays  better  than  this.  If  I  had  such 
a  piece  I  should  not  think  of  sowing  rye,  but  as  I 
have  not,  I  think  I  shall  sow  a  little  and  manure 
that  pretty  liberally  on  the  surface.  It  will  be 
ready  to  cut  early  enough  to  give  ample  time  to  sow 
the  land  with  beets,  mangold  wurzels  and  Swede 
turnips.  _ 

P.  B.  Mingle  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  sent  me  to¬ 
day  a  few  pounds  of  Mediterranean  wheat,  imported 
by  Thomas  Richardson  &  Co.,  of  New  York.  It  is 
a  very  heavy,  handsome  wheat,  and  if  it  does  not 
cost  too  much  I  will  sow  a  few  bushels.  Mr.  Rich¬ 
ardson  is  a  large  exporter  of  wheat  to  Europe,  and 
is  interested  in  improving  the  quality  of  wheat 
grown  in  the  United  States.  He  thinks  it  is  time 
we  should  renew  our  Mediterranean  wheat  by  im¬ 


porting  fresh  seed.  Mr.  Richardson  is  a  gentleman 
of  the  highest  respectability,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  has  imported  this  wheat  with  the  sole 
object  of  benefiting  the  farmers  of  the  country.  He 
deserves  the  thanks  of  all  wheat-growers. 

Mr.  Chas.  S.  Burroughs,  of  Lachute,  C.  E.,  writes 
that  he  has  sent  me  a  couple  of  samples  of  winter 
wheat,  and  one  of  spring  wheat.  They  were  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Russian  Commissioner  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Exhibition  in  1862.  I  feel  under  obliga¬ 
tions  to  Mr.  Burroughs  for  his  politeness,  and  will 
give  the  samples  a  fair  trial.  They  are  described  as 

No.  612 — Gherka  winter  wheat,  exhibited  by  O. 
Tritter,  of  Odessa.  Obtained  a  prize. 

No.  670 — Sandomerka,  or  Polish  wheat,  exhibited 
by  F.  Sando,  of  Odessa. 

No.  67 — Egyptian  spring  wheat  from  Eastern 
Siberia,  exhibited  by  S.  Bogolabski,  of  Irkootsk. 

Gherka  is,  by  the  map,  Lat.  48  N.,  Long.  26  E. ; 
Sandomerka,  Lat.  52.3  N.,  Long.  21  E. ;  Eastern 
Siberia,  Lat.  52.30  N.,  Long.  106  E. 

One  would  think  that  they  would  be  sufficiently 
hardy  to  withstand  our  climate,  but  Mr.  Burroughs 
says  that  the  Gherka  wheat  was  entirely  killed  with 
him  last  winter  in  Lower  Canada.  The  sample  he 
sends,  I  conclude,  is  a  part  of  the  original  one  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Russian  Commissioner. 


Robert  L.  Smith,  of  Stockport.  N.  Y.,  writes  me 
that  he  has  invented  a  small  self-regulating  wind¬ 
mill,  made  with  a  single  upright  post,  the  base  of 
which  is  fastened  to  the  roof  of  any  building  where 
the  mill  is  needed.  From  the  crank  of  this  mill- 
shaft  a  wire  runs  down  into  the  building  connecting 
with  an  accumulating  machine,  which  it  turns  and 
raises  a  weight  whenever  the  wind  blows,  and  the 
power  of  this  weight  can  be  used  to  run  the  ma¬ 
chine  when  the  wind  does  not  blow.  He  thinks  it 
will  be  useful  for  churning,  &c. 

I.  W.  Briggs  writes  me,  that  wishing  to  ascertain 
how  small  a  quantity  of  potato  it  would  do  to 
plant  for  seed  in  an  emergency,  he  planted  98  hills, 
4  pieces  in  a  hill,  with  8  ounces  of  small  pieces  of 
Mexican  potatoes  cut  from  the  seed  ends  of  the  po¬ 
tatoes.  Many  of  the  pieces  were  not  as  large  as  a 
grain  of  corn.  The  potatoes  are  now  looking  well, 
and  he  thinks  he  will  get  2  or  3  bushels  from  this 
half  pound  of  seed. 

Mr.  Loomis  told  me  to-day  that  since  I  saw  him 
last  he  has  become  convinced  that  it  was  his  own 
man  that  sowed  the  strip  of  wheat  in  his  field  with 
a  different  variety,  and  he  wishes  to  retract  the 
charge  he  brought  against  our  Canadian  friend  of 
putting  two  kinds  of  wheat  in  the  bag  he  exhibited 
at  the  Wheat  Show. 
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FARM  WORK  FOR  SEPTEMBER, 

Sowing  Wheat.— The  preparation  of  ground  for 
wheat  is  an  important  labor  for  this  month.  The 
ground  should  be  made  mellow,  that  the  moisture 
may  be  preserved  and  the  seed  vegetate  freely.  It 
should  be  clear  from  weeds  and  their  seeds,  that  the 
crop  may  not  be  choked,  the  product  rendered  foul 
or  impure,  nor  the  subsequent  grass  crop  diminished 
in  value.  Experience  only  will  teach  the  farmer  the 
proper  degree  of  fertility  ;  there  are  very  few  farms, 
however,  where  the  addition  of  fine  manure  will  not 
be  advantageous.  An  excellent  mode  of  managing 
is  the  top-dressing  given  in  the  directions  for  last 
month.  This  top-dressing  also  assists  the  germina¬ 
tion  of  grass  seed,  thus  affording  the  advantages  of 
thick  seeding  and  insuring  a  vigorous  growth  of  the 
plants.  Timothy  seed  sown  with  the  wheat,  or  im¬ 
mediately  after,  usually  produces  too  strong  a  growth, 
and  lessens  the  wheat  crop,  as  well  as  interferes  with 
the  harvesting ;  it  is  best,  therefore,  to  sow  it  about 
a  fortnight  afterwards,  and  the  clover  as  early  as 
possible  the  following  spring.  This  top-dressing  also 
protects  the  surface  of  heavy  soils,  and  lessens  the 
tendency  to  freeze  out.  Sowing  wheat  early  pro¬ 
duces  stronger  plants  and  a  better  crop,  but  does  not 
cause  earlier  ripening  of  the  grain.  The  drill  seed¬ 
ing,  if  properly  performed,  gives  the  best  crop,  often 
from  three  to  five  bushels  more  per  acre — but  much 
drill  seeding  is  improperly  performed,  the  seeds  being 
deposited  too  deep — an  inch  and  a  half  on  heavy 
soils,  and  two  inches  on  light  ones,  are  better  than 
any  greater  depth ;  if  the  soil  is  moist  enough,  a 
less  depth  is  better.  Any  farmer  may  satisfy  him¬ 
self  on  this  point,  and  gain  valuable  practical  infor¬ 
mation,  by  a  few  measured  experiments.  Some, 
who  have  set  their  drills  much  too  deep,  have  had 
lighter  crops  than  with  ordinary  broadcast  sowing, 
and  have  hastily  denounced  all  machines  of  the  kind. 

Seed  wheat  that  is  infected  with  smut  may  be 
purified  by  washing  in  brine,  and  then  sprinkling 
and  stirring  in  powdered  slaked  lime. 

Seed  Corn. — Improved  varieties  always  tend  to 
run  backwards;  the  farmer  should  therefore  con¬ 
stantly  select  the  best  ears  for  seed.  This  should  be 
a  regular  yearly  business,  and  if  faithfully  carried 
out  will  give  an  increase  of  several  bushels  per  acre, 
in  the  long  run. 

Swine. — The  falling  apples  in  orchards  may  be 
now  fed  to  swine,  and  in  connection  with  richer  and 
drier  food  will  cause  them  to  fatten  rapidly.  Winter 
apple  trees  are  often  allowed  to  over-bear,  and  the 
removal  of  a  portion  of  the  crop  for  feeding  these 
animals  will  improve  the  remainder.  No  tree  should 
ever'  bear  heavy  enough  to  need  propping.  The 
yards  and  apartments  in  which  swine  are  kept  should 
be  scrupulously  clean,  and  rendered  comfortable  by 


dry  litter.  Experiments  have  shown  that  they  fatten 
faster  under  these  circumstances.  Great  pains  should 
be  taken  to  feed  them  with  clock-work  regularity, 
and  not  to  give  so  much  at  a  time  that  some  will  be 
left,  and  a  distaste  for  food  produced ;  neither  should 
they  ever  be  allowed  to  squeal  off  their  flesh  by 
waiting  impatiently. 

Butter. — This  is  usually  the  best  month  for  the 
manufacture  ot  butter — the  great  leading  requisites 
for  success  in  which,  are  first  and  most  important, 
good,  sweet,  rich,  abundant  pasture ;  secondly,  good 
cows ;  thirdly,  perfect  cleanliness  in  the  dairy  house, 
in  all  the  vessels  used  in  it,  and  in  the  air  which 
surrounds  it ;  fourthly,  general  and  skillful  manage- 
ment  throughout.  Under  the  latter  head  may  be 
mentioned,  shallow  pans  or  shallow  milk  in  the  pans, 
proper  temperature  of  the  cream,  and  working  out 
all  the  buttermilk. 

Top-Dressing  Meadows.— The  best  mode  of  ma¬ 
nuring  meadows  is  thoroughly  enriching  the  soil  by 
manure,  applied  to  crops  which  precede  laying  down. 
But  scarcely  inferior,  and  perhaps  equal  to  this 
treatment,  on  clayey  soils,  is  autumn  top-dressing. 
The  manure  for  this  purpose  should  be  broken  fine, 
and  very  evenly  spread.  Harrowing,  some  weeks 
after  the  application  of  the  manure,  will  often  be 
useful  where  the  grass  is  short.  The  manure,  thus 
applied,  causes  a  strong  autumn  growth,  enriches 
the  surface  soil  by  the  washing  in  of  autumn  rains, 
and  both  the  manure  and  the  increase  of  grass  pro¬ 
tect  the  roots  during  winter,  and  give  an  early  growth 
in  spring. 

General  Hints. — There  are  a  large  number  of 
farm  operations  which  should  not  be  forgotten  during 
the  present  month.  The  erection  of  suitable  build¬ 
ings  for  sheltering  domestic  animals  the  coming 
winter  is  a  very  important  one ;  drain  bogs  when 
dry  enough ;  clean  meadows  of  all  scattered  stones 
and  rubbish ;  see  that  root  crops  are  kept  clear  of 
weeds ;  examine  and  repair  all  fences ;  soil  and  feed 
cows  if  the  pastures  are  short ;  grub  up  bushes  and 
briers ;  cut  up  straggling  thistles  in  pastures ;  pull 
up  scattered  mulleins  by  roadsides;  harvest  buck- 
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Fig,  1.— Mode  of  Cutting  Com  by  CUTTING  UP  CORN.— 

hand,  25  hill  to  each  shock.  Much  labor  is  saved  by 

taking  no  unnecessary  steps ;  this  is  the  reason  that 
some  men  accomplish  more  than  others  with  equal 
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exertion.  The  remark  applies  particularly  to-cutting 
up  corn — where  a  regular  system  will  save  many 
steps.  If  the  corn  is  of  a  large  variety,  or  in  large 
hills,  twenty-five  hills  will  make  one  shock,  (fig.  1,) 
and  the  inexperienced  workman  may  take  three 
hills  at  a  time,  each 
successive  three  being 
designated  by  figures 
in  the  accompanying 
cut,  the  dotted  lines 
connecting  the  three. 
Smaller  varieties  of 
corn,  in  smaller  hills, 
will  enable  the  expert 
laborer  to  take  six 
hills  at  a  time,  and  to 

Fig.  2.— Mode  of  Cutting  up  Corn, 

forming  a  6hock  of  49  hills.  form  a  large  sliock 

of  forty-nine  hills,  (fig.  2 ;)  commencing  at  a,  he 
takes  the  first  three  as  a  beginning ;  next  at  b,  he 
takes  six ;  at  c,  the  next  six,  and  so  on,  the  dotted 
lines  showing  his  footsteps.  A  larger  armful  may 
be  taken  by  placing  the  arm  above  and  before  the 
hill,  instead  of  behind  it. 

The  common  mode  in  cutting  is  to  place  the  shock 
around  a  central  uncut  bill,  which  occasions  some 
inconvenience  in  husking,  to  obviate  which  the  corn 
horse  is  used.  It  consists  of  a  pole  about  twelve 
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Fig.  3, — Corn  Horse,  used  in  constructing  shocks. 


feet  in  length,  and  nearly  as  large  as  a  common 
wagon  tongue.  One  mode  of  constructing  it,  (shown 
in:  fig.  8,)  is  by  placing  the  legs  at  the  end  of  the 
pole,  the  other  end  resting  on  the  ground.  Two  or 
three  feet  baek  of  the  legs  a  horizontal  hole  is  bored, 
admitting  loosely  a  rod  four  or  five  feet  long.  The 
corb  when  cut  is  placed  in  the  four  corners  made  by 


Fig.  4. 

the  rod  and  pole,  and  when  the  sliock  is  finished  the 
rod  is  pulled  out  and  the  pole  drawn  backward, 
fig.  4  the  same  end  is  accomplished,  only  the  pole  is 
drawn  forward  instead  of  backward. 

Stone  Walls. — At  the  present  season,  between 
harvesting  and  the  securing  of  autumn  crops,  it  is  a 
good  time  to  draw  stone  and  construct  stone  walls 
or  fences.  The  durability  of  a  wall  depends  greatly 
on  the  manner  in  which  it  is  built.  Two  new  walls 
of  the  same  hight  and  general  appearance,  present 
a  perfect  contrast  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  or  thirty 
years.  There  are  a  few  now  standing  after  the 
lapse  of  over  half  a  century,  as  straight  and  perfect 
as  the  year  when  they  wye  built ;  but  there  are  a 


hundred  times  as  many  not  nearly  so  old,  that  are 
twisted,  distorted,  tumbling  or  prostrate,  many  of 
them  a  mere  confused  line  of  stone,  variously  inter¬ 
mingled  with  elder,  nettle  and  blackberry  hushes. 
This  contrast  is  owing  solely  to  the  mode  in  which 


Fig.  5. — Cross  Sec-  Fig.  6. — Cross  Section 

tion  of  a  well  of  a  badly  built 

built  wall.  wall. 

the  walls  were  built.  The  best  mode  should  there¬ 
fore  he  well  understood.  The  most  important  of  all 
requisites  is  to  build  the  wall  in  a  trench,  dug  to  a 
depth  corresponding  to  the  depth  to  which  the  soil 
freezes.  This  trench  should  then  he  compactly  filled 
with  small  rounded  stone,  broken  stone,  or  with 
coarse  clean  gravel,  according  to  circumstances,  or 
supplies  at  hand.  If  the  soil  is  compact,  this  trench 


should  have  a  drainage,  or  outlet.  On  these  small 
stone  the  wall  is  erected.  It  often  happens  that  an 
under-drain,  three  feet  deep,  filled  to  the  surface 
with  small  stone,  may  serve  as  a  good  foundation  for 
the  wall ;  but  unless  the  soil  is  tenacious,  and  es¬ 
pecially  if  inclining  to  the  nature  of  quicksand,  it 
will  be  liable  to  work  into  the  ditch  at  the  sides  and 
towards  the  top,  unless  well  shielded  with  a  lining 
of  flat  stones  or  of  gravel.  A  wall  with  such  a  base 
as  this  will  remain  unmoved  by  frost  for  ages  ;  while 
one  placed  merely  on  the  surface  will  rise  and  fall  at 
every  freezing  and  thawing,  the  stones  will  become 
gradually  displaced,  and  before  many  years  will  tot¬ 
ter  and  fall. 


The  best  stone  are  such  as  are  flat  or  in  square 
blocks.  But  a  substantial  wall  may  be  made  of 
round  or  cobble  stones,  if  they  are  solidly  laid  and 
crossed  ties  ef  wood  are  employed.  The  lower 
series  of  these  ties  should  be  near  the  bottom,  or 
about  a  foot  high  ;  the  second,  two-thirds  of  the  way 
to  the  top ;  or,  if  the  stone  are  nearly  round,  three 
or  four  may  be  placed  at  different  hights.  They  are 
all  sawed  of  distinct  lengths  for  this  purpose,  and 
should  be  split  so  as  to  be  about  half  an  inch  thick, 
and  two  or  three  inches  wide.  If  made  of  durable 
wood  they  will  last  an  age,  as  they  are  less  exposed 
than  fence  rails,  being  covered  by  the  stone  and 
nearly  always  dry. 

Breaking  Joints. — This  is  of  great  importance 
in  laying  up  the  wall.  If  well  attended  to,  it  makes 
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it  inconceivably  stronger.  The  accompanying  fig¬ 
ures,  (8  and  9,)  clearly  explain  themselves,  and  show 
the  difference  between  breaking  the  joints  and  the 
improper  forming  of  vertical  seams,  presenting 


Fig.  8.— Side  view  of  a  wall  well  laid,  or  with  joints  broken, 
many  chances  for  the  wall  to  fall  apart.  After  the 
wall  is  built,  the  earth  should  be  raised  in  a  mode¬ 
rate  slope,  about  half  a  foot  against  the  sides,  to 
throw  off  water,  and  as  an  additional  protection  to 
the  foundation  against  frost. 

Where  stone  are  good  and  abundant,  the  wall  may 
be  built  four  and  a  half  feet  high,  and  will  serve  as 


Fig.  9. — Side  view  of  a  wall  badly  laid,  or  with  joints  not  broken, 
a  complete  fence.  In  other  cases,  a  half  wall  will 
be  found  most  convenient,  being  built  two  and  a 
half  to  three  feet  high,  and  finished  by  first  laying 
a  rail  on  the  top,  then  crossing  stakes,  and  finally  a 
rider.  Sometimes  posts  are  set  in  the  wall  for  re¬ 
ceiving  these  two  top  rails ;  they  present  a  neater 
appearance,  but  are  apt  to  crowd  the  stones  apart 


Fig.  10. — End  view  of  Fig.  11. — End  view  of  wall 
half  wall,  on  trench.  with  wooden  cross-ties. 

and  throw  the  wall  down.  A  good  stone  wall  is  the 
most  perfect  of  all  farm  fences,  and  well  built  of 
large  block  stones  will  last  for  ages  without  repair. 
The  cost  depends  much  upon  circumstances.  Half 
wall  has  sometimes  been  built  for  fifty  cents  per  rod, 
but  this  is  too  cheap,  and  the  work  can  not  be  well 
done,  nor  a  trench  made.  Digging  the  trench,  filling 
it  with  stone,  and  building  a  good  half  wall  will 
cost  about  one  dollar  per  rod,  and  sometimes  more. 
A  good  wall,  four  and  a  half  feet  high,  will  usually 
cost  two  to  three  dollars ;  while  others,  built  of 
large  block  stone,  handsomely  faced  on  both  sides, 
and  substantial  enough  to  last  a  thousand  years, 
have  cost  from  five  to  six  dollars  per  rod. — Tucker’s 
Annual  Register. 


HUSBANDING  AND  APPLYING  MANURES, 

This  subject  was  discussed  at  the  meetings  held 
in  the  evening  during  the  last  State  Fair  at  Utica, 
and  was  continued  at  the  Winter  Meeting  of  the 
Society.  The  Hon.  A.  B.  Conger,  who  presided  at 
the  meetings,  has  kindly  furnished  us  with  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  discussions.  Mr.  C.  is  entitled  to  much 
credit  for  the  interest  he  takes  in  these  discussions,  and 
for  his  efforts  to  render  them  useful.  When  a  sub¬ 
ject  has  been  discussed,  he  presents  a  summary  of 
the  principal  points  brought  out,  and  if  it  is  ap¬ 
proved  they  are  published  as  the  opinion  of  the 
meeting.  The  object  is  to  prevent  these  meetings 
from  degenerating  into  mere  idle  talk.  Mr.  Conger, 
who  has  for  many  years  presided  at  these  meetings, 
desires  that  when  the  farmers  of  New  York  meet 
together  to  discuss  an  important  question  connected 
with  practical  agriculture  they  should  decide  some¬ 
thing — that  the  matter  should  not  be  left  as  vague 
and  uncertain  as  it  was  before.  The  object  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  most  desirable  one,  and  if  successfully  ac¬ 
complished  can  not  fail  to  add  greatly  to  our  store 
of  definite  agricultural  knowledge. 

The  following  is  the  summary  of  the  discussions 
on  husbanding  manures  as  prepared  by  Mr.  Conger. 
It  is  worthy  of  careful  study  : 

1.  Where  sufficient  has  been  reserved  for  arable 
lands,  barn  yard  manure  may  be  spread  upon  pas¬ 
tures  and  meadows  under  the  following  restrictions : 

a.  If  spread  early  in  the  spring  on  pastures  de¬ 
signed  for  immediate  use,  it  should  not  be  of  the 
droppings  of  that  species  of  domestic  animals  in¬ 
tended  to  be  placed  in  the  pastures. 

b.  It  should  never  be  spread  upon  meadows  in  the 
spring,  as  the  coarser  parts  will  be  caught  by  the 
liay-rake,  and  mixed  with  the  hay,  imparting  to  it  a 
musty  smell  if  not  tainting  and  poisoning  it  with 
fungus. 

c.  It  may  be  evenly  spread  on  meadows  at  any 
time  after  harvest,  and  lightly  harrowed  or  bushed, 
especially  if  the  after-math  is  heavy,  so  that  the 
grass  may  not  be  smothered. 

d.  The  weather  should  indicate  the  absence  of 
high  winds,  the  approach  of  moderate  rains,  or  the 
presence  of  copious  dews,  so  that  the  ammoniacal 
portion  of  the  manure  may  not  be  lost. 

e.  On  rapidly  sloping  lands  a  heavier  top-dressing 
should  be  applied  near  the  summit,  unless  furrows 
such  as  are  necessary  in  irrigation  are  made,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  manure  being  washed  with  heavy  rains 
to  the  bottom. 

/.  In  winter  no  manure  should  be  spread  on  either 
pastures  or  meadows  when  hard  frozen,  even  when 


It  will  not  do  to  hoe  a  great  field  for  a  little  crop, 
or  to  mow  twenty  acres  for  five  loads  of  hay.  En¬ 
rich  the  land  and  it  will  pay  you  for  it. 


most  of  the  atmospheric  conditions  above  alluded  to 
are  present,  unless  the  surface  is,  or  soon  will  be, 
covered  with  snow,  and  then  only  on  ground  either 
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level  or  gently  rolling,  so  that  in  case  of  a  thaw  the 
melting  snows  may  not  render  the  distribution  of 
the  manure  comparatively  useless. 

2.  Under  a  system  of  rotation  of  crops,  as  sup¬ 
posed  in  the  question,  the  husbanding  of  manures  is 
indispensable  to  thrift  in  farming,  and  is  to  be  regu¬ 
lated  according  to  the  supply  of  litter  and  the  method 
of  feeding  adopted. 

3.  On  farms  whose  principal  staple  is  grain,  the 
amount  of  straw  is  not  unfrequently  in  excess  of  the 
feeding  material  reserved,  aud  in  such  case  it  is 
necessary  to  spread  it  profusely  over  the  barnyard, 
that  it  may  be  trodden  down  by  cattle  and  sheep 
and  mixed  with  their  droppings.  In  such  cases  it  is 
sufficient  that  the  barnyard  should  be  dished  or  pro¬ 
vided  with  one  or  more  tanks  for  the  holding  of  the 
drainage  of  the  mass ;  that  fermentation  should  be 
allowed  to  proceed  until  the  straw  is  disintegrated 
sufficiently  either  to  turn  the  mass  into  heaps  (into 
which  the  liquid  contents  of  the  tanks  are  to  be 
conveyed  by  pump  and  troughs,)  or  drawn  out  into 
the  fields  for  spring  and  fall  crops — of  which  method 
as  generally  in  all  departments  of  the  farm  service, 
the  labor  that  can  be  applied  is  the  discriminating 
test. 

4.  When  from  the  scarcity  of  straw  upon  a  farm, 
its  high  price  in  neighboring  markets,  or  its  being  an 
element  of  food  prepared  for  stock,  it  is  necessary  to 
economize  its  use,  the  system  of  box  or  stall  feeding 
is  to  be  resorted  to,  and  the  husbanding  of  manures 
is  determined  as  the  feeding  is  either  of  animals  to 
be.fattened  or  reared. 

5.  In  the  former  case,  neat  cattle  may  be  placed  in 
boxes  not  less  than  eight  by  ten  feet,  the  bottoms 
slightly  dished  with  a  view  to  drainage  or  being 
filled  with  muck  or  other  absorbents,  and  the  ani¬ 
mals  wintered  with  slight  additions  of  cut  straw  as 
litter,  so  as  to  prevent  the  loss  of  air  and  other 
cutaneous  affections,  (which  proceed  from  the  heat¬ 
ing  of  straw  if  too  liberally  supplied,)  and  the  whole 
mass  of  droppings,  &c.,  left  until  removed  to  the 
fields. 

6.  In  the  latter  case,  that  of  the  rearing  of  young 
animals,  a  like  method  may  be  pursued,  but  if  their 
value  will  admit  of  a  greater  regard  being  paid  to 
cleanliness,  &c.,  the  box  should  have  a  slatted  floor 
of  oak  or  other  durable  strips  one  and  a  half  inch 
thick,  three  inches  wide,  and  one-half  inch  apart 
over  a  paved,  clayed  or  cemented  floor,  and  inclined 
so  as  to  carry  the  drainage  of  the  box  into  gutters 
leading  to  a  tank,  and  the  manure  removed  as  often 
at  least  as  once  in  six  weeks,  placed  under  cover  of 
a  roof  either  permanent,  or  of  boards  battened, 
turning  on  pins  and  moved  by  a  long  lever  as  in 
sheds  for  drying  brick,  the  liquid  manure,  (if  not 
used  separately,)  being  pumped  from  the  tank  and 


conveyed  by  troughs  over  the  mass  so  as  to  prevent 
fire-fanging.  If  used  separately  the  sheds  are  to  be 
opened  to  occasional  rains  for  the  same  purpose. 

7.  The  manure  from  animals  stabled  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  way  is  to  be  treated  as  last  above  described, 
and  it  is  desirable  that  the  manure  shed  should  be 
constructed  with  access  to  it  from  a  level  below  the 
on  which  the  manure  is  deposited,  so  that  in  wint 
the  manure  may  be  carted  out  upon  lands  plowed 
the  fall,  the  fresh  masses  placed  on  top  preservm 
those  underlying  from  being  thoroughly  frozen. 

8.  When  sheep  are  alone  raised,  they  should  be 
kept  under  sheds  with  small  yards  connected  there¬ 
with,  and  their  droppings  may  be  treated  either  as 
in  the  case  of  fattening  or  growing  animals  in  the 
discretion  of  the  owner. 

9.  Where  no  portion  of  the  manure  is  designed 
for  top-dressing  pastures,  that  of  horses  and  neat 
cattle  may  be  always  advantageously  placed  under 
the  same  cover,  their  different  capacities  for  de 
veloping  heat  operating  favorably  against  over¬ 
heating. 

10.  As  the  value  of  straw  as  an  article  of  food  if 
cut  up,  mixed  with  feed  thoroughly  wetted  and 
allowed  to  stand  in  mass  for  a  few  hours  so  as  to  de¬ 
velop  heat,  or  if  steamed  is  at  its  lowest  price  worth 
at  least  twice  as  much  for  food  as  for  the  manure  re¬ 
sulting  from  its  use  as  litter,  where  beds  of  muck 
or  peat  exist  on  a  farm  they  should  be  ditched,  and 
afterwards  pared,  so  that  by  the  use  of  these  mate¬ 
rials,  when  dried,  the  straw  may  be  largely  used  as 
an  article  of  food,  a  greater  number  of  animals  kept 
on  the  farm,  greater  masses  of  manure  made,  and 
with  a  material  more  valuable  than  straw  as  an  ab¬ 
sorbent  and  fertilizer,  and  for  the  preservation  of 
the  droppings  of  cattle,  at  a  more  uniform  rate  of 
temperature. 

Why  Does  Iron  Rust? — Few  persons,  we  think, 
really  understand  this  question  or  know  the  cause 
The  rusting  of  iron,  which  proceeds  so  rapidly  when 
it  is  exposed  to  damp  air,  is  caused  by  the  attrac¬ 
tion  which  the  metal  has  for  oxygen.  It  is  very  re¬ 
markable  that  iron  is  unable  to  combine  with  the 
free  oxygen  always  in  the  air,  but  is  liable  to  take  it 
from  water,  its  compound  with  hydrogen  ;  for  we 
find  that  in  dry  air  iron  remains  bright  and  clean 
for  a  long  time,  but  very  rapidly  rusts  when  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  joint  action  of  air,  carbonic  acid  gas 
and  moisture,  under  which  circumstances  water  is 
decomposed,  and  oxide  of  iron  formed. — Chicago 
Machinist. 

Salting  Manure. — Mixing  salt  with  stable  and 
other  manures  has  a  great  tendency  to  prevent  the 
development  of  grubs  and  vermin,  which  are  fre¬ 
quently  bred  in  dung  when  carried  unsalted  to  the 
fields. 
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GLORYING  IN  THE  GOAR. 

Let  the  wealthy  and  «rreat 
Roll  in  splendor  and  state, 

I  envy  them  not,  I  declare  it ; 

I  eat  my  own  lamb. 

My  own  chickens  and  ham, 

I  shear  my  own  fleece  and  I  wear  it ; 

I  have  lawns,  I  have  bowers, 

I  have  fruits,  I  have  flowers, 

The  lark  is  my  morning  alarmer ; 

So,  jolly  boys,  now, 

Here ’s  God  speed  the  plow. 

Long  life  and  success  to  the  farmer! 

The  above  well-known  lines  form  the  text  for  a 
delightfully- written  essay  in  the  July  number  of  the 
Atlantic  Monthly ,  evidently  from  the  pen  of  Donald 
G.  Mitchell,  author  of  My  Farm  of  Edgeicood,  who, 
himself  a  farmer,  is  well  qualified  to  write  on  the 
subject.  There  are  many  things  in  the  essay  that 
are  not  complimentary,  but  they  will  nevertheless  be 
,  read  with  interest  and  are  worthy  of  thoughtful 
consideration. 

It  appears  from  an  essay  in  the  Report  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture  for  1862,  written  by  Dr.  W. 
W.  Hall,  that  “notwithstanding  the  sylvan  delights 
of  lawn  and  bower,  and  the  exquisite  delight  of  eat¬ 
ing  your  own  hams,  the  largest  class  of  patients  in 
Insane  Asylums  come  from  the  ‘jolly  boys’  and  their 
wives  and  daughters.”  We  learn,  also,  that  in  spite 
of  his  ample  larder,  his  freedom  from  envy  and 
carking  care,  the  farmer  does  not  live  so  long  as  the 
pale  clergyman  whose  white  hands  he  looks  upon 
with  only  not  contempt.  *  *  *  Three  homes 
out  of  four,  according  to  this  writer’s  estimate,  suffer 
from  the  ravages  of  debt.  If  you  do  not  trust  the  tes¬ 
timony  of  books,  but  will  turn  to  living  men,  you  will 
scarcely  fare  better.  One  man,  whose  recreations 
have  been  rural,  but  his  business  civic,  conducts  you 
through  his  groves  and  summer-houses,  his  stone 
barns  and  his  latticed  cottages,  but  tempers  your 
enthusiasm  with  the  remark,  that  this  fancy  farm¬ 
ing  is  sowing  ninepences  to  reap  sixpences.  Relin 
quishing  fancy  farms,  you  go  the  practical  man 
swinging  his  scythe  in  his  hay-field,  his  shirt-sleeves 
rolled  above  his  elbows,  and  his  trousers  tucked  into 
his  boots.  He  shows  you  the  face-walls  and  the 
compost  heap,  the  drains  and  the  resultant  hay¬ 
cocks,  with  measurable  pride,  but  tells  you  at  the 
same  time  that  every  dollar  he  has  earned  on  that 
farm  has  cost  him  nine  shillings.  This  will  never 
do.  A  third  farmer  has  inherited  his  farm,  not  only 
without  incumbrance,  but  with  money  at  interest. 
Under  his  hands  it  waxes  fat  and  flourishing,  and 
sends  to  market  every  year  its  twelve  or  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  dollars’  worth  of  produce.  But  you  overhear 
its  owner  telling  his  neighbor  that  “  it  ’s  a  Cain’s 
business,  this  farming :  make  any  man  cross  enough 
to  kill  his  brother !”  You  find  this  farmer  racked 
with  rheumatism,  though  in  the  prime  of  life — bent 
with  the  weight  of  years  before  his  time.  He  has 
lost  his  health  just  as  he  has  improved  his  farm,  by 


working  early  and  late  through  sun  and  rain.  *  *  * 
Everywhere  you  find  one  song  with  variations. 
Farmers  and  farmers’  wives  are  not  in  love  with 
their  calling.  They  are  not  enthusiastic  over  it. 
The  “  smartest”  of  the  children  do  not  remain  at 
home  to  take  charge  of  the  farm,  unless  impelled  by 
a  sense  ot  duty  to  their  aged  parents,  or  lured  by 
some  promise  of  extraordinary  recompense.  Every¬ 
where  the  farmer  finds  farming  to  be  “a  slave’s 
life,  “  a  dog’s  life,”  “  delve  all  your  days,  and 
nothin’  to  show  for ’t,”  “  hard  scrapin’  to  make  both 
ends  meet.  It  is  so  unwieldly  a  mode  of  applying 
means  to  ends,  that,  if  you  must  believe  him,  every 
quart  of  milk  costs  him  six  cents,  with  the  labor 
thrown  in,  while  you  pay  the  milkman  but  five 
cents  at  your  own  door ;  every  dozen  eggs  which  he 
gathers  from  his  own  barn  he  gathers  at  the  rate  of 
twenty-five  cents  a  dozen,  while  you  are  paying  only 
twenty-two.  And  even  when  both  ends  do  meet, 
and  not  only  meet,  but  lap  over,  you  scarcely  find  a 
hearty  cheerfulness  and  sunshine,  a  liberal  praise 
and  unfeigned  ardor,  a  contagious  delight  in  the 
soil.  “Jolly  boys”  in  purple  blouses  may  drive 
plows  around  pitchers,  but  they  are  rarely  met  with 
on  the  hillsides  ot  New  England.  If  we  may  credit 
Dr.  Hall,  they  are  quite  as  rarely  seen  on  the  rich, 
rolling  lands  toward  the  sunset. 

Is  this  state  of  things  inevitable?  Farmers  have 
a  very  general  belief  that  it  is.  They  not  only  plod 
on  in  the  old  way  themselves,  but  they  have  no 
faith  in  the  possible  opening-up  of  any  other  way. 
Their  sole  hope  of  bettering  their  condition  lies,  in 
abandoning  it  altogether.  If  one  is  superior  to  the 
others,  if  an  only  son  concentrates  upon  himself  all 
the  parental  affection,  they  do  not  plan  for  him  a 
brilliant  career  in  their  own  line ;  they  do  not  look 
to  him  to  obtain  distinction  by  some  great  agricul¬ 
tural  achievement,  a  discovery  of  new  laws  or  a  new 
combination  of  old  laws;  all  their  love  and  hope 
find  expression  in  the  determination  “  not  to  bring 
him  up  to  farming.”  They  “don’t  mean  that  he 
shall  ever  have  to  work.”  Hard  work  and  small 
profits  is  the  story  of  their  lives  and  of  the  lives  of 
their  ancestors,  and  they  do  not  believe  any  other 
story  will  ever  be  truly  told  of  the  genuine  farmer. 
And  when  we  say  small  profits,  we  wish  the  phrase 
to  hold  all  the  meaning  of  which  it  is  capable.  It 
is  hard  work  and  small  profits  to  body  and  soul ; 
small  profits  to  heart  and  brain  as  well  as  purse. 
But  every  plan  which  looks  to  better  things  is 
“notional,”  “new-fangled,”  “easier  to  tell  of  than 
’t  is  to  do and  so  the  farmer  goes  on  his  daily 
beat,  with  a  shamefaced  pride  in  his  independence, 
fostered  by  the  flattery  of  his  county-fair  orators} 
yet  vituperating  his  occupation,  bemoaning  its  hard¬ 
ships,  and  depreciating  its  emoluments,  stubbornly 
set  in  the  belief  that  he  knows  all  there  is  to  know 
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about  farming,  and  scornful  of  whatever  attemps  to 
go  deeper  than  his  own  plowshare  or  cut  a  broader 
swath  than  his  own  scythe. 

To  suggest  the  possibility  that  all  this  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  limited  knowledge,  and  that  the  most 
favorable  and  beneficial  change  might  be  found  in  a 
more  liberal  education  and  a  wider  acquaintance 
with  the  facts  discovered  and  the  deductions  made 
by  science,  would  be  considered  by  a  bold  yeomanry, 
our  country’s  pride,  as  an  outbreak  of  “  book  farm¬ 
ing  ”  in  its  most  virulent  form.  “  You  may  bet  your 
hat  on  one  thing,”  says  the  bold  yeoman,  “  a  man 
may  know  sunthin,’  an’  be  a  good  minister  an’  a 
tol’able  deacon,  but  he ’s  spiled  for  farmin’.” 

Two  words  are  beginning  to  be  coupled  in  the 
newspapers  and  to  float  about  in  the  air,  whose  j  ux- 
taposition  is  the  cause  of  many  a  demure  chuckle 
among  the  rural  population — “  Agricultural  College.” 
Separately,  the  words  command  all  respect ;  united, 
they  are  a  living  refutation  of  the  well-known  axiom 
that  “  the  whole  is  equal  to  all  its  parts.”  On  the 
contrary,  so  far  are  our  farmers  from  believing  this, 
that,  while  they  acknowledge  each  part  to  be  a  very 
serious  and  important  fact,  they  look  upon  the  whole 
as  the  flimsiest  of  fallacies. 

“  Gov’ment  is  goin’  to  build  an  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege.  Farmin’  an’  1  earnin’  marry  an’  set  up  house- 
keepin’.  Guess  Uncle  Sam  ’ll  have  to  give  ’em  a 
hist  with  a  donation-party  now  V  then.  Agricul¬ 
tural  College?  Yes,  Sir!  Well,  Sir,  if  you  ’ll  show 
me  a  man,  Sir,  that ’s  a  gradooate  from  that  College, 
that  ’ll  ever  be  seen  with  a  hoe  in  his  hand,  I  ’ll 
give  him  leave  to  knock  my  brains  out  with  it ! 
Yes,  Sir !  An’  it  ’ll  be  the  best  use  he  can  put  it  to, 
Sir !  He  ’ll  do  less  mischief  that  way  ’n  any  other  ! 
Agricultural  College !  Edicated  farmers !  Yes,  Sir, 
I ’ve  seen  ’em !  Got  a  grist  up  in  Topsell.  Jint- 
stock  farm.  The  best  talent  in  Essex  county ’s  been 
a-carryin’  on  that  farm,  an’  nigh  about  carried  it  off, 
an’  themselves  along  with  it.  Yes,  Sir,  the  best 
talent  in  Essex  county,  an’  had  the  farm  given  ’em, 
an’  they ’ve  sunk  a  thousan’  dollars,  Sir,  a’ready  ! 
That ’s  what  I  call  a  Sinkin’  Fund,  Sir!  That ’s  to 
begin  with.  Jones  is  an  edicated  farmer.  He  made 
his  cider  last  fall  on  scientific  principles.  Well,  Sir, 
I  could  put  an  apple  in  my  mouth,  an’  swim  down 
Merrimac  river,  an’  have  better  cider  ’n  that  all  the 
way !  Edicated  farmin’ ’s  a  very  pootty  thing,  if  a 
man  can  be  at  the  expense  on ’t ;  but  when  it  comes  to 
gettin’  a  livin’,  farmin’ ’s  farmin’.  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege!  Yes,  Sir,  farmin’ ’s  a  hard  life,  lookin’  at  the 
best  side.  Soil ’s  light  an’  runnin’  to  stones.  But 
this  here  college  stuff ’s  the  poorest  kind  o’  top-dress- 
in’  you  can  give  it,  Learnin’  ’s  a  good  thing.  I ’ve 
nothin’  agin  learnin’,  but ’t  a’n’t  the  best  use  you 
can  make  on ’t  to  plow  it  in.  The  only  way  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  agricultural  interests  of  Essex  county,  Sir, 


is  to  keep  the  farmers  jest  as  they  are.  Greek  ’n’ 
Lattin  a’n’t  state-prison  offenses,  but  they  ’re  sure 
death  to  pork  ’n’  potaters.  Minute  you  edicate  the 
farmers  they  ’ll  be  as  uneasy  as  a  toad  under  a  har¬ 
row.  What  kind  of  a  hand  would  Doctor  Hall  or 
Squire  Smith  make,  to  come  an’  take  a  farm  along¬ 
side  o’  me  ?” 

This  is  the  way  our  bold  yeoman  pifts  it.  Plant¬ 
ing  himself  on  the  indisputable  facts  of  his  pork  and 
potatoes,  he  regards  one  who  stands  upon  any  other 
ground  as  a  dreamer  and  a  visionary.  He  forgets 
that  pork  and  potatoes  are  not  the  only  facts  in  the 
world.  The  earth  itself  is  a  larger  fact  than  any¬ 
thing  that  springs  from  it.  It  is  the  inalienable  in¬ 
heritance,  the  sole  support  of  man.  Mother  and 
nurse,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  there  comes  no 
hour  when  he  can  withdraw  from  her  nourishing 
bosom.  But,  by  our  farmers’  showing,  it  is  but  a 
harsh  and  niggardly  step-mother,  opening  the  foun¬ 
tains  of  life  only  under  enforcement.  Is  this  reason¬ 
able  ?  Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  one  call¬ 
ing  which  is  essential  to  life,  the  one  calling  on 
which  every  other  depends,  should  be  the  Canaan 
accursed,  servant  of  servants  to  its  brethren  ?  Is  it 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  God  gave  us  this  beauti¬ 
ful  round  world,  source  of  all  our  wealth,  almoner 
of  every  comfort,  possessor  and  dispenser  of  all  grace 
and  loveliness,  yet  with  such  poison  in  her  veins 
that  they  alone  are  safe  who  deal  with  her  at  a  re¬ 
move — she  withers  the  hand  that  touches  her? 

*  *  *  *  But  if  the  founders  of  our 

Agricultural  College,  or  if  any  furtlierers  of  rural 
education,  propose  to  themselves  to  diffuse  light  (and 
dispel  darkness)  by  appealing  to  farmers — if  they 
think  to  correct  the  evils  of  ignorance  by  furnishing 
special  opportunities  to  farmers — if  they  flatter 
themselves  that  they  can  establish  a  college  of  aims 
and  claims  so  moderate  that  farmers  and  farmers’ 
boys  will  not  be  discouraged  by  the  time,  money  or 
mind  required — if  they  design  to  narrow  the  crown 
that  lesser  brows  may  be  circled — they  are  spending 
their  strength  for  nought.  No  college  and  no  school 
can  be  founded  so  wisely  and  fitly,  that  farmers,  as 
a  class,  will  send  their  sons  to  it.  Why  should  they, 
believing,  as  they  do,  that  the  district  school  already 
gives  them  as  much  “  learnin’  ”  as  they  need  ?  Boys 
there  can  “read,  write  and  cipher.”  They  gain 
knowledge  enough  to  reckon  with  the  hired  man,  to 
keep  the  tally  of  the  marketing,  to  compute  interest, 
and  to  do  parish  business.  What  more  do  they 
want  ?  Your  college-men  will  talk  about  selections 
and  temperatures,  silex  and  fluorine  ;  but  what  has 
all  that  got  to  do  with  planting  the  ten-acre  lot  ? 
Timothy  and  red-top  grew  before  Liebig  was  born. 

A  rose  by  any  other  name  is  just  as  sweet  to  the  ag¬ 
ricultural  nose.  Farmers  who  have  grown  to  man¬ 
hood  with  full  faith  in  the  fixity  of  their  condition. 
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in  the  impossibility  of  its  improvement,  are  not  to 
be  turned  right-about  face  by  a  programme.  The 
bast  patent  cultivator  could  not  root  out  this  main 
asrticle  of  their  creed.  Agricultural  Colleges  may 
spread  all  their  blandishments ;  but  fanners  will  not 
listen  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  charm  he  never 
so  wisely.  ***  ***** 

“  Parson  Edward ’s  been  round  with  the  temper¬ 
ance  pledge,”  says  one  old  farmer  to  another. 

“  Yes,”  answers  the  latter.  “  Came  to  me.  Asked 
me,  says  he,  ‘  Mr.  Solomon/  says  he,  ‘  have  you  got 
any  cider  in  your  suller?’  ‘Yes,  Sir,’ says  I — ‘six¬ 
teen  barrels,  good  as  ever  you  see  in  you  life,  I  don’t 
care  where ’t  is.’  ‘  Well,’  says  he,  ‘  Mr.  Solomon,  my 
advice  to  you  is,  to  go  an’  tap  them  barrels,  every 
one  on  ’em,  an’  let  it  run !  ” 

“  Guess  you  told  him  you ’d  wait  a  spell,  did  n’t 
you  ?  ” 

“Hump!  Let  it  run!  I  knew  his  gran’ sir! 
Meddlin’  toad!  Advisin’  me  to  throw  my  cider 
away !  I  knew  his  gran ’sir  !  ” 

Whenever  any  amendment  is  suggested,  some 
gran’sir”  or  other  will  be  sure  to  block  the  way. 
That  he  has  been  two  generations  dead,  or  that  he 
has  no  apparent  connection  with  the  point  at  issue, 
may  be  indisputably  proved,  but  it  does  not  open 
the  road. 

Npr  will  the  farmer’s  sons  be  any  more  ready  to 
avail  themselves  of  their  college  than  the  farmer’s 
self.  As  a  general  thing,  they  have  either  plowed 
their  own  furrow  “  in  the  good  old  diabolical  way,” 
and  walk  in  it  as  their  fathers  walked,  caring  for  no 
other,  or  they  have  acquired  so  unconquerable  a  re¬ 
pugnance  to  the  uncongenial  toil  that  they  can  not 
conceive  of  any  plan  or  process  by  which  it  can  be 
made  tolerable.  *  *  *  *  We  want  our  coun¬ 
try’s  soil  to  be  intelligently  and  beneficially  cultiva¬ 
ted.  We  desire  that  it  shall  be  rescued  from  igno¬ 
rance  and  from  quackery,  and  placed  in  the  hands 
of  active  intellect  and  sound  sense.  We  want  our 
farmers  to  be  working-men,  not  day-laborers.  We 
want  them  to  be  practical  farmers,  book-farmers  and 
gentleman-farmers  in  one.  The  proprietors  of  the 
soil  stand  at  the  base  of  society,  and  should  consti¬ 
tute  by  themselves  an  order  of  nobility — but  eclec¬ 
tic,  not  hereditary.  Whenever  a  boy  displays  a  turn 
for  agriculture,  there  is  a  fit  subject  for  agricultural 
education,  a  proper  student  for  an  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  whether  his  father  were  merchant,  farmer,  po¬ 
liceman  or  president.  *  *  *  *  The  city  is  cur¬ 
rently  said  to  draw  its  best  blood  from  the  country. 
Let  the  city  pour  it  back  again  over  field  and 
meadow,  turning  our  wildernesses  into  gardens. 
Country  and  city  will  be  invigorated  by  an  exchange 
of  commodities — the  one  giving  of  its  nature,  the 
other  of  its  culture.  ****** 


It  is  left  for  our  country  to  show  that  manual  and 
mental  skill,  strength,  exertion  and  labor  are  not 
incompatible — that  hard  hands  may  comport  with 
gracious  manners — that  one  may  be  a  gentlecaan 
dig  ging  in  a  ditch,  as  well  as  dancing  in  a  drawing¬ 
room.  *  *  *  *  Nx>  lover  of  his  country,  who 
brings  to  this  view  the  same  clearness  and  sense 
which  he  takes  to  political  or  personal  plans,  but 
must  hail  as  an  omen  of  good  the  efforts  now  making 
throughout  the  North  in  behalf  of  agriculture  and 
education. 

SHORT  SERMONS  FOR  FARMERS— No,  8. 

WRITTEN  FOR  TIIE  GENESEE  FARMER. 

Train  up  a  child  iu  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old 
he  will  not  depart  from  it. — Proverbs  22:  (5. 

This  injunction  is  applicable  to  all  parents.  It  is 
a  favorite  maxim  of  infidel  philosophy,  that  children 
ought  to  be  left  free  from  all  educational  bias  re¬ 
specting  religious  doctrines.  It  is  contended,  by 
some,  that  this  is  due  the  child,  in  order  that  he 
may  be  left  unembarrassed  in  after  life  in  his  inves¬ 
tigations  of  truth.  Little  need  be  said  to  show  that 
this  notion  is  in  opposition  to  the  revealed  will 
of  God.  The  natural  development  of  a  depraved 
heart  is  corrupt  principles  and  sinful  practices. 
Such  is  the  natural  tendency  of  human  depravity 
that  the  inculcation  of  truth  and  the  restraints  of 
authority  in  childhood  are  absolutely  necessary  to 
save  our  race  from  relapsing  into  a  state  of  heath  en- 
isin.  The  text  implies  that  a  child  left  to  himself 
will  take  the  wrong  direction.  This  corresponds 
with  all  experience.  That  a  child  left  to  himself 
will  bring  his  mother  to  shame  is  a  fact  mournfully 
confirmed  in  the  history  of  the  degraded  and  vicious — 
in  the  convicts  of  our  prisons  and  in  the  victims  of 
the  gallows. 

“  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go.” 
What  does  this  mean?  How  is  it  to  be  done?  To 
train  means  the  use  of  all  the  means  necessary  to 
secure  the  end  in  view.  The  end  is  the  way  the 
child  should  go.  The  way  is  the  love  and  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  God.  This  is  the  way  in  which  he  should 
go.  The  duty  therefore  enjoined  in  the  text  involves 
instruction  in  religious  truth.  Children  are  to  be 
taught  to  read.  The  maxim  that  ignorance  is  the 
mother  of  devotion  is  as  dishonorable  to  God  as  it  is 
degrading  to  man.  God  is  a  being  of  infinite  intel¬ 
ligence,  and  an  element  of  his  image  in  man  is  a  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  divine  attribute  of  intelligence. 
It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  injunction  to  train 
a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go  includes  intellectual 
education.  The  duty  of  the  text  has  respect  to  the 
child’s  becoming  a  servant  of  God.  He  must  thare- 
fore  be  taught  his  duty  to  God  —  the  doctrines, 
precepts  and  pureness  of  the  divine  word  must  be 
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inculcated.  His  waywardness  must  be  restrained, 
if  necessary,  by  the  rod.  It  must  not  be  spared  for 
bis  crying.  His  affections  must  be  cultivated  by  tbe 
repeated  and  persevering  presentation  of  wbat  is 
morally  lovely.  He  must  receive  line  upon  line, 
precept  upon  precept.  He  must  be  won  to  tbe  way 
in  which  he  should  go  by  parental  example.  All 
this  requires  diligence  and  watchfulness.  No  child 
can  be  trained  up  in  the  way  he  should  go  without 
a  steady  course  of  right  instruction  enforced  by  right 
example.  Whoever  is  not  willing  to  sacrifice  self- 
indulgence  and  indolence  to  ties,  is  not  fit  to  bring 
up  a  child.  Many  children  are  ruined  through 
sheer  indolence  on  the  part  of  those  whose  duty  it  is 
to  bring  them  up  in  the  fear  of  God.  They  are  too 
fond  of  self-indulgence  to  bestow  the  unceasing  care 
and  ceaseless  watchfulness  which  children  require. 
They  have  not  the  patience  nor  the  industry  neces¬ 
sary  to  repeat  again  and  again  the  same  lessons  of 
wisdom  and  duty.  They  become  weary  and  care¬ 
less— the  child  is  neglected  and  grows  up  self-willed 
and  vicious. 

The  text  does  not  designate  whose  duty  it  is  to 
bring  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go.  This  de¬ 
pends  upon  circumstances.  The  parent,  while  living, 
is  bound  to  do  it.  We  are  frequently  enjoined  in 
the  Word  of  God  to  do  it.  The  family  is  a  divine 
institution  to  which  the  church  and  the  world  are 
to  look  as  the  fountain  of  these  fertilizing  streams 
by  which  they  are  blessed.  Nothing  canvb©  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  family  in  training  up  children  for 
the  service  of  God.  There  is  no  human  influence 
which  can  'mold  the  character  like  the  influence  of 
home.  There  is  no  instruction — there  is  no  example 
so  potent  as  parental.  The  lessons  of  a  mother  can 
never  be  forgotten.  They  control  the  stern  heart  of 
man  in  the  selfish  strife  of  the  world  as  well  as  in 
the  courtesies  of  social  life.  A  Wall-street  lawyer, 
who  has  preserved  a  remarkable  degree  of  tender¬ 
ness  of  heart  though  long  exposed  to  the  hardening 
influence  of  contact  with  the  world  in  its  most  sel¬ 
fish  forms,  ascribed  it  all  to  the  influence  of  his 
mother.  When  asked  how  it  was  possible  for  a  man 
situated  as  he  had  long  been  to  maintain  such  ten¬ 
derness  of  heart,  he  replied :  “  A  serious  conversa¬ 
tion  which  my  mother  had  with  me  when  I  was  four 
or  five  years  old  has  affected  my  whole  life.  I  had 
joined  some  boys  who  were  tormenting  a  kitten. 
We  chased  her,  and  threw  stones  until  we  killed 
her.  When  I  came  into  the  house  I  told  my  mother 
what  we  had  done.  She  took  me  on  her  lap  and 
talked  to  me  in  such  a  moving  style  about  my  cruelty 
to  the  poor  helpless  little  animal,  that  I  sobbed  as  if 
my  heart  would  break.  Afterwards,  if  I  were 
tempted  to  do  anything  unkind,  she  would  tell  me 
to  remember  how  sorry  I  was  for  having  hurt  the 
poor  little  kitten.  I  never  forgot  that  circumstance. 


For  a  long  time  after  I  could  not  think  of  it  without 
tears.  It  impressed  me  so  deeply,  when  I  became  a 
man,  I  could  never  see  a  forlorn,  suffering  wretch 
run  down  by  his  fellow-beings  without  thinking  of 
that  hunted  and  pelted  little  beast.  Even  now  the 
ghost  of  that  kitten  and  the  recollection  of  my  dear 
mother’s  gentle  lessons  come  between  me  and  the 
prison  at  Sing  Sing,  and  forever  admonish  me  to  be 
humane  and  forbearing/’ 

No  human  being  can  influence  a  child,  especially 
a  son,  like  a  mother.  There  is  no  place  like  home 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  heart.  But  parents  often 
die  and  leave  their  children  orphans  in  this  cold  and 
selfish  world.  The  responsibility  of  training  up  such 
children  rests  either  upon  relatives,  upon  the  church 
or  upon  the  State.  It  is  a  shame  to  either  to  suffer 
orphan  children  to  grow  up  without  restraint  and 
without  religious  instruction. 

The  obligation  to  bring  up  a  child  in  the  way  he 
should  go  rests,  to  a  certain  extent,  upon  school 
teachers.  Their  influence  in  forming  the  moral 
character  of  children  is  very  great ;  hence  they  ought 
not  only  to  be  persons  of  irreproachable  moral 
character,  but  they  ought  to  inculcate  upon  their 
pupils  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
But  every  thing,  even  the  church  itself,  is  subordi¬ 
nate  to  the  family  in  training  children  for  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  God.  Let  parents  cultivate  a  sense  of  their 
responsibilities  to  God  with  respect  to  the  duty  of 
the  text.  Let  them  never  forget  that,  to  a  certain 
extent,  they  will  live  when  dead  in  their  children. 

Farmers  often  neglect  their  children  in  one  impor¬ 
tant  matter.  I  mean  they  do  not  always  recognize 
the  moral  influence  of  a  neat,  cheerful  homestead, 
surrounded  by  shrubs  and  flowers  and  a  well-kept 
garden.  An  unsightly,  dilapidated  house  inevitably 
exerts  a  demoralizing  influence  upon  a  family  of 
children,  while  a  cheerful  house,  a  yard  of  shade 
trees,  shrubs  and  flowers,  and  every  thing  neat  and 
in  order,  exert  a  healthful  moral  influence,  and  con¬ 
tributes  aid  to  parents  in  training  up  their  children 
in  the  way  they  should  go.  Every  dollar  expended 
in  beautifying  the  yard  of  a  farm-house  will  pay  a 
thousand  fold  in  the  virtue  and  thrift  of  a  family  of 
children  in  future  life. 


Manure. — The  liog-pens  and  compost  heaps  should 
receive  everything  that  will  decay.  The  fermenta¬ 
tion  in  compost  heaps  may  need  quickening  by  a  few 
pailfuls  of  manure  liquor.  Use  plaster  to  prevent 
the  loss  of  ammonia,  sprinkling  it  over  the  manure 
while  it  is  in  active  fermentation,  and  upon  stable 
floors,  &c. 

To  manure  and  lime  wet  lands,  is  to  throw  ma¬ 
nure,  lime  and  labor  away. 
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OXEN  FOR  FARM  TEAMS. 

Messrs.  Editors  :  As  there  is  a  large  and  in¬ 
creasing  demand  for  army  horses,  and  as  this  de¬ 
mand  is  pretty  sure  to  continue,  if  not  increase,  as 
long  as  the  war  lasts,  it  having  been  stated  in  Gen. 
Halleck’s  recent  report,  that  the  cavalry  in  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  averages  a  remount  once  in 
two  months — that  is,  that  horses  only  last  two 
months  on  an  average  in  that  service ;  and  as  this 
is  making,  and  must  continue  to  make  horses  scarce 
and  high,  it  would  seem  that  not  only  duty  and 
patriotism,  but  their  interest  would  indicate  that  all 
farmers  that  can,  should  substitute  oxen  in  the  place 
of  horses  for  farm  teams.  Consequently  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  offer  some  facts  and  suggestions  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  advantages  of  oxen  as  farm  teams. 

There  are  comparatively  few  farms  on  which  one 
or  more  yoke  of  oxen  can  not  be  kept  to  good  ad¬ 
vantage.  But  the  farmers  that  may  find  it  an 
especial  advantage  to  keep  oxen  are,  first,  those  that 
are  just  commencing,  or  are  farming  on  a  small 
farm,  more  or  less  in  debt,  and  second,  the  larger 
farmer  that  finds  it  necessary  to  keep  more  than 
one  team. 

First,  in  relation  to  the  small  farmer.  He  buys  a 
yoke  of  oxen  for  what  one  good  horse  will  cost,  and 
most  likely  gets  a  yoke  in  the  bargain  ;  so  that  with 
the  expense  of  a  few  shillings  for  a  chain,  he  is 
ready  to  hitch  on  to  anything  and  go  to  work.  Then 
the  principal  part  of  his  work  being  in  the  spring, 
he  can,  by  giving  them  good  feed  through  the  sum¬ 
mer,  and  pumpkins  and  roots,  or  a  little  grain  in  the 
fall,  and  perhaps  the  fore  part  of  the  winter,  make 
them  sell  for  beef  from  $25  to  $50  more  than  he  paid 
for  them.  This  course  may  be  followed  on  all  farms 
where  a  yoke  of  oxen  can  do  the  work,  and  in  nu¬ 
merous  instances — many  more  than  most  farmers 
are  aware  of — the  turning  point  between  success 
and  failure  may  be  found  in  the  choice  of  a  team  to 
begin  with.  That  is,  if  the  money  that  it  costs  to 
buy  and  rig  out  a  span  of  horses  for  business,  and 
generally  for  riding  around  in  more  or  less  style, 
over  and  above  the  cost  of  oxen,  had  been  paid  on 
the  debt  on  the  farm,  instead  of  having  been  paid 
for  perishable  property,  it  would  have  made  a  great 
difference  in  the  final  results,  if  not  all  the  difference 
between  success  and  failure.  And  lest  this  should 
be  taken  as  a  mere  opinion,  I  may  be  allowed  to 
state  that  I  am  satisfied  it  has  been  verified  in  many 
instances  that  have  come  under  my  observation,  as 
well  as  in  my  own  personal  experience,  having  suc¬ 
ceeded  on  a  small,  poor  farm,  where  almost  every 
one  propliecied  my  failure,  and  where  I  am  satisfied 
that  had  I  tried  to  buy  and  keep  a  good  horse  team 
from  the  commencement,  success  at  the  best  would 
have  been  much  more  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 


I  need  not  give  a  detailed  statement  of  the  many 
way's  and  times  that  a  yoke  of  oxen  will  be  found 
useful,  handy  or  convenient ;  all  farmers  understand 
these  things.  But  my  principal  reason  for  urging 
farmers  that  have  use  for  more  than  one  team,  to 
keep  a  yoke  of  oxen  is,  that  by  following  the  course 
I  am  going  to  recommend,  they  may  have  the  use 
of  a  team  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  in  any  other  way. 
Nor  am  I  about  to  recommend  some  new  but 
plausible  theory  that  has  never  been  tried,  as  the 
course  here  proposed  has  been  pursued  to  a  conside¬ 
rable  extent  in  this  section. 

Those  having  use  for  more  than  one  team,  who 
have  kept  and  used  oxen  to  the  best  advantage, 
have  generally  bought  in  the  fall  or  fore  part  of  win¬ 
ter,  when  oxen  are  generally  the  cheapest,  often  be¬ 
ing  in  rather  low  condition,  and  the  owners  anxious 
to  sell  to  raise  money,  they  are  frequently  bought 
for  from  $20  to  $50  less  than  they  would  sell  for  in 
the  spring,  if  in  fair  condition.  They  can  be  kept 
thriving  through  the  winter,  if  fed  good  cornstalks 
and  a  good  allowance  of  roots,  or  a  moderate  one  of 
grain,  or  if  fed  hay,  with  less  roots  or  grain  :  and 
plenty  of  good  hay  and  more  grain  in  the  spring, 
will  put  them  in  fine  condition  for  spring  work — 
during  which  they  should  be  well  fed  if  worked 
hard.  And  as  in  most  parts  of  the  country,  spring 
work  and  breaking  up  summer  fallow  in  June,  con¬ 
stitute  the  principal  part  of  the  heavy  work  for  the 
season,  by  giving  them  good  pasture  through  tlie 
season,  and  pumpkins,  roots,  &c.,  in  the  fall,  they 
will  be  in  good  condition  to  feed  in  the  winter,  if 
they  will  not  sell  for  beef  before  winter  commences — 
as  has  been  the  case  in  many  instances  in  this  vi¬ 
cinity — at  a  very  satisfactory  advance  on  the  cost. 
By  following  this  course,  and  selecting  oxen  that  are 
good  feeders,  it  need  cost  but  very  little  if  any  more 
to  make  a  yoke  of  oxen  very  fair  beef,  than  it  would 
to  keep  a  span  of  horses  in  good  condition,  and  thus 
giving  a  profit  of  from  $25  to  $50,  and  sometimes 
even  doubling  the  money  on  the  oxen,  while  the 
horses  are  wearing  out. 

This  brings  us  to  another  important  consideration 
that  is  seldom  thought  of  by  farmers.  Where  is  the 
man  that  has  fully  comprehended  the  fact  that  the 
something  more  than  500,000  horses  in  this  State — 
there  were  503,725  in  1860 — will  eventually  all  be 
worn  out,  or  die  by  accident  or  diseases.  That  is, 
whatever  value  there  may  be  in  this  large  amount 
of  horses,  must  eventually  be  lost,  there  being  next 
to  nothing  left  but  what  is  made  by  using  them. 
Now  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  comparison,  I  will 
suppose  that  horses  average  ten  years  labor ;  then 
calling  them  worth  $200  a  pair,  it  would  make  their 
labor  cost  $20  a  year,  besides  keeping.  Now  as  we 
have  seen  that  the  labor  of  a  yoke  of  oxen  may  not 
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only  be  bad  for  the  keeping,  but  a  profit  of  from 
$20  to  $50  besides,  say  an  average  of  $30,  which 
added  to  the  $20  for  the  natural  wear  of  the  horses, 
will  make  $50  a  year.  To  this  should  be  added  at 
least  ten  dollars  for  blacksmitliing,  wear  of  harness, 
and  interest  on  tlio  value  of  horses  over  oxen,  which 
makes  $60  in  all.  Now  if  100,000  yoke  of  oxen 
could  be  substituted  for  100,000  span  of  the  horses 
used  in  this  State,  and  the ‘oxen  managed  in  the 
way  here  proposed,  it  would  make  a  saving  of 
$6,000,000  in  the  single  State  of  New  York.  Or  to 
take  another  view  of  the  subject.  There  were 
231,740  farms  in  this  State  in  1855.  Now  if  a  yoke 
of  oxen  could  take  the  place  of  a  span  of  horses  on 
200,000-  of  these  farms,  it  would  make  a  difference 
of  $12,000,000  in  the  State  every  year. 

But  as  large  as  these  figures  appear,  and  though 
from  being  spread  over  the  whole  State,  such  results 
may  not  appear  reasonable  or  consistent  with  the 
general  opinion  of  farmers,  yet  I  believe  that  a 
little  consideration  will  convince  them  of  the  general 
truth  of  these  statements.  While  those  that  have 
practiced  the  course  here  proposed  in  regard  to 
oxen,  will  see  that  I  have  made  my  estimates  and 
calculations  on  a  moderate  scale.  At  any  rate,  I 
know  that  were  I  disposed  to  give  extreme  cases  or 
profits,  I  could  give  the  experience  of  farmers  that 
have  made  many  times  the  amount  here  stated; 
men,  that  though  they  always  kept  oxen  for  work¬ 
ing  teams,  and  were  able  to  get  along  with  less 
horses  by  having  them,  yet  by  careful  usage,  and 
good  care  and  feeding,  would  be  working  tnem  into 
beef  from  the  time  they  were  brought  home.  In 
this  way  they  would  make  beef  ot  quite  a  number 
of  working  oxen  in  a  year,  though  seldom  having 
more  than  one  pair  at  a  time,  and  never  more  than 
two,  but  still  realizing  a  profit  ovor  cost  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  of  several  hundred  dollars ;  and 
I  have  frequently  known  instances  where  from  $75 
to  $100  were  made  on  a  single  yoke.  True,  this 
course  is  most  profitable  with  an  advancing  market ; 
and  this  is  precicely  what  makes  these  suggestions 
particularly  seasonable  at  this  time,  as  we  now  have 
an  advancing  market,  with  a  good  prospect  ahead. 
And  while  it  may  be  said  that  those  that  make  the 
most  money  this  way  must  be  good  judges  of  cattle, 
it  is  .equally  true  that  this  is  one  of  the  cheapest 
and  most  profitable  ways  that  a  farmer  can  make 
in  Country  Gentleman. 

Western  New  York,  1S64. 

All  lands  on  which  clover  or  grasses  are 
grown,  must  either  have  lime  in  them  naturally,  or 
that  mineral  must  be  artificially  supplied  in  the 
form  of  lime  stone,  oyster  shells,  or  marl. 

All  permanent  improvement  of  land  must  look 
to  lime  as  its  basis. 


POULTRY  HINTS  FOR  SEPTEMBER.  . 

■WRITTEN  FOB  THE  6ENESEE  FARMER  BY  O.  N.  BEMENT. 

Our  hints* for  this  month  must  necessarily  be 
short,  as  most  of  the  hints  of  the  last  month,  in 
maay  respects,  will  apply  to  the  present. 

All  kinds  of  poultry  may  now  be  allowed  full 
range  of  the  orchard  and  fields,  where  they  will  find 
grasshoppers  and  other  insects  sufficient  to  nearly 
maintain  them  with  very  little  feed,  which  is  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  no  small  importance  in  the  high  price  of 
grain. 

The  chickens  intended  for  market  should  be  well 
cared  for,  and  should  be  liberally  fed  with  strong 
nurishing  food  in  order  to  get  them  to  the  market 
early  ;  they  will  then  command  a  high  price  and  re¬ 
turn  a  greater  profit  than  ever  afterwards.  The 
early  pullets  which  are  intended  to  supply  the  places 
of  the  old  hens  should  now  be  selected  and  have  a 
run  by  themselves.  The  last  year’s  pullets  should 
now  be  liberally  fed,  and  if  any  are  laying  they  are 
then  in  condition  for  the  spit,  and  should  be  disposed 
of  at  once. 

Turkeys  may  now  be  led  to  the  stubble  and 
grass-fields  where  they  will '  pick  up  the  scattered 
grain  and  hunt  for  grasshoppers  and  all  kinds  of  in¬ 
sects,  upon  which  they  will  grow  and  thrive  rapidly. 
A  farmer  in  this  (Duchess  county)  adopted  this 
method,  by  which  he  is  very  successful,  raising  from 
one  to  two  hundred  turkeys  yearly.  He  drives  them 
to  the  yard  and  feeds  them  grain  night  and  morn¬ 
ing,  when  they  are  again  set  at  liberty  to  roam 
about  during  the  day  on  a  foraging  excursion.  If 
they  do  not  return  of  their  own  accord  they  are 
regularly  collected  and  drove  to  the  liomstead  and 
confined  for  the  night ;  this  is  never  omitted  under 
any  circumstances  whatever.  His  turkey  crop  is  no 
small  affair,  bringing  him  from  one  to  two  hundred 
dollars  a  year. 

Ducks  now  require  attention.  It  is  not  in 
every  situation  that  ducks  can  be  kept  with  advan¬ 
tage  ;  being  in  a  great  measure  aquatic  birds,  will 
not  thrive  unless  there  be  a  sort  of  ditch,  brook,  or 
sheet  of  water  of  some  kind  for  them  to  dabble  or 
sputter  in,  and  it  is  useless  without  this  to  attempt 
to  keep  them.  They  require  water  much  more  than 
the  goose  ;  they  are  no  graziers,  yet  they  are  hearty 
feeders,  and  excellent  “  sappers-up  of  unconsidered 
trifles.”  Nothing  comes  amiss  to  them,  and  in 
places  where  tadpoles  and  the  larvae  of  aquatic  in¬ 
sects  abound  they  can  be  kept  at  trifling  expense. 

When  it  is  considered  how  great  pecuniary  bene¬ 
fit  may  be  obtained  by  the  keeping  of  a  few  ducks 
to  the  general  farmer  it  will  be  readily  admitted  that 
to  the  humble  cottager  the  boon  will  be  still  more 
highly  valuable,  as  ducks  speedily  arrive  at  a  condi- 
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tion  for  market,  and  when  offered  generally  com¬ 
mand  the  quickest  and  most  universal  sale  of  any 
other  poultry  whatever  ;  they  are  reared  more  readily 
and  will  eat  food  of  almost  any  kind.  It  however 
sliou'd  always  1  e  kept  in  mind  that  the  quality  of  the 
flesh  is  highly  dependent  on  the  nature  of  their  food  ; 
therefore  a  proper  care  on  this  point  is  essentially 
necessary.  We  feel  certain  that  if  a  common  degree 
of  care,  attention  and  regularity  of  feeding  are 
adopted  with  ducks  they  will  remunerate  the 
owner  as  well  as  any  poultry  he  may  bring  before 
the  public. 

Ducks  can  be  successfully  raised  in  any  poultry 
yard,  but  require  more  care,  and  the  breeding  is  at¬ 
tended  with  more  or  less  expense  in  a  yard  without 
running  water  than  where  there  is  such  conve¬ 
nience.  To  raise  large  and  superior  ducks  the 
males  should  not  be  related  to  the  females,  nor  the 
females  exceed  two  or  three  to  each  male. 

The  manners  and  action  of  the  duck,  whether  up¬ 
on  land  or  water  are  curious  and  pleasant  to  con¬ 
template.  Their  regular  afternoon  parade  and 
march  in  line,  the  older  drakes  and  ducks  in  front, 
from  the  pond  homewards  is  a  beautiful  country 
spectacle  to  be  enjoyed  by  those  who  have  a 
relish  for  the  charms  of  simple  nature.  A  parcel 
of  ducks,  which  had  been  accustomed  to  their 
liberty,  were  for  some  particular  reasons  shut  up  for 
several  hours.  On  the  door  of  their  house  being 
opened,  they  rushed  out  and  threw  themselves  into 
rank  and  file,  and  marched  with  rather  a  quick  step 
three  or  four  times  round  a  certain  space,  constantly 
bowing  their  heads  to  the  ground,  then  elevating 
them  and  fluttering  their  wings ;  the  ceremony 
finished,  they  quickly  adjourned  to  the  water.  We 
have  laughed  a  hundred  times  at  the  conceit  with 
which  our  boyish  imagination  was  impressed, 
namely,  that  the  act  we  had  witnessed  was  nothing 
less  than  a  duckish  thanksgiving  for  their  deliver¬ 
ance. 

“  Dirt  Floors  ”  for  Stables. — In  summer 
the  feet  of  horses  which  are  little  used,  or 
those  used  only  upon  hard  pavements  or  dry  roads, 
often  become  very  dry,  hard  and  hot.  especially  if 
they  stand  upon  wood  or  stone  floors.  The 
wood  floors  are  not  only  dry  but  they  absorb 
urine,  which  decomposes,  evolves  ammonia,  and 
promotes  this  effect.  An  approved  remedy  for 
this  is  to  take  up  the  wood  and  lay  a  stone  floor 
of  small  cobble-stones  in  cement,  slanting  slightly 
to  the  rear  ;  then  to  fill  in  the  stall  6  inches  deep  at 
the  rear,  with  sand  or  sandy  loam,  leaving  it  slanting 
to  the  front.  Enough  of  this  should  be  removed 
and  renewed  daily  to  give  the  horse  a  bed  of  clean, 
dry,  but  not  drying,  sand.  Little  bedding  will  be 
needed,  and  the  feet  will  soon  gain  a  natural  moist 
ness. — American  Agriculturist 


PURE  WATER  FOR  STOCK, 

A  good  draught  of  good  water  is,  probably,  as  re¬ 
freshing  to  beasts  as  it  is  to  people.  But  in  the 
'  month  of  August,  nearly  all  domestic  animals  suf¬ 
fer  for  want  of  good  water.  Sheep  will  thrive  far 
better  if  they  can  have  access  to  pure  water.  Teams 
will  endure  the  heat  far  better  if  they  can  have 
plenty  of  pure  water ;  and  if  milk  cows  must  drink 
stagnant  water  wherever  they  can  find  it,  how  is  it 
possible  for  them  to  give  their  usual  flow  of  good 
milk.  It  is  impracticable  for  them  to  do  this. 

Some  people  allow  water  to  stand  in  troughs,  day 
after  day,  many  times,  and  compel  their  animals  to 
drink  it  all  up.  Did  such  people  ever  drink  water 
from  an  old  dirty  slop  pail,  after  it  had  been  allowed 
to  stand  in  the  sunshine  for  two  or  three  days  ?  Let 
them  try  the  experiment  of  drinking  such  water, 
and  wait  for  the  result  ;  and  then  they  will  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  express  a  correct  opinion,  whether  or  not 
such  water  is  as  good  for  stock,  in  the  sultry  days  of 
August,  as  pure  cold  water  "would  be. 

Water  troughs  and  water  tanks  should  be 
cleaned  frequently,  during  the  hot  days  of  August 
and  fresh  water  pumped  into  them  several  times 
during  the  day. 

Milk  cows  require  a  vast  quantity  of  pure  water 
in  hot  weather,  in  order  to  produce  their  usual  flow 
of  good  milk. — Country  Gentleman. 


Having  things  ‘  near  enough,’  often  causes  much 
trouble.  The  head-board  to  farmer  A’s  cart  was  a 
little  too  short  but  it  was  ‘  near  enough,’  consequent¬ 
ly  it  came  out  in  passing  over  a  jolt,  and  with  it  half 
the  potatoes.  The  keys  to  Mr.  B’s  wagon  thills  were 
rather  small,  but  they  were  ‘  near  enough  ’ — so  they 
worked  loose,  the  thills  came  out  and  the  wagon 
and  horse  got  wrecked  together  in  going  down  hill. 
The  bar  to  Capt.  C’s  cow  pasture  was  too  short,  and 
yet  he  thought  it  ‘  near  enough  ’ — but  it  dropped  out 
one  day  and  the  cattle  got  through  and  destroyed  his 
grain.  It  is  better  and  cheaper  in  the  end,  even  if  it 
does  take  a  little  more  time  to  have  things  just 
right. — Maine  Farmer. 


Cabbage. — The  best  method  to  preserve  cabbage 
in  winter,  is  to  gather  them  early,  say  about  the  first 
of  November,  when  they  are  perfectly  free  from 
moisture,  and  hang  them  up  in  a  cool,  dry  cellar. 
The  great  secret  lies  in  their  being  kept  dry  until 
needed  for  use.  Another  excellent  way  is,  to  chop 
them  fine,  and  paek  in  a  stone  crock,  in  good  cider 
vinegar,  adding  salt  and  pepper  to  suit  the  taste, 
and  as  good  sugar  as  you  can  afford.  If  you  put  in¬ 
to  this  w.‘!  aration  a  little  bruised  horse  raddish 
root,  it  will  keep  sweet  and  good. 
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AMERICAN  HORSE  POWER, 

At  the  last  New  York  State  Fair  we  saw  on  the 
grounds  a  new  horse  power  which  struck  us  as  a 
valuable  improvement.  It  is  the  invention  of 
Stuart  Perry,  a  farmer  of  Newport,  Herkimer 


county,  N.  Y.  Like  all  useful  inventions  it  was  the 
work  of  time.  Mr.  Perry,  from  tlieoretrical  consid¬ 
erations,  thought  the  old  circuit  or  sweep  powers 
were  constructed  on  wrong  principles.  He  assumed, 
what  we  believe  is  generally  admitted,  that  power, 


1  when  applied  to  machinery,  will,  other  things  being 
equal,  give  better  net  results,  in  proportion  as  the 
force,  and  the  speed  with  which  the  force  moves  on 
its  first  application  to  gear,  approach  to  the  exact 
force  and  speed  required  by  that  part  of  the  ma¬ 
chinery  which  is  doing  the  work  ;  in  other  words, 
just  in  proportion  to  its  direct  application.  Upon 
the  plan  of  the  old  powers,  animal  force,  already 
much  too  great,  if  applied  directly  to  the  work,  is 
made  still  greater  by  concentration  and  accumula¬ 
tion,  through  leverage,  upon  what  is  called  the  mas¬ 
ter  wheel  of  a  long  train  of  gearing,  and  the  speed, 
which  in  the  animal  was  already  far  too  slow  for  the 
work  to  be  done,  is  lessened  down  on  its  first  appli¬ 
cation  to  gear,  to  a  movement  much  slower  still.  By 
such  means  created,  an  immense  force,  moving  at 
very  slow  speed,  is  now  to  be  transmitted  and  con¬ 
verted  through  much  and  heavy  gear,  into  a  light 
force  moving  with  great  speed. 

“  Is  it  any  wonder,”  the  inventor  asks,  “  that  gear 
subjected  to  so  great  a  strain  is  always  giving  way  2 
that  lubricants  do  so  little  good  2  that  the  teeth  of 
the  wheels  are  rapidly  worn  down  by  the  heavy 
grinding  of  iron  on  iron?  that  the  bearings  are  soon 
worn  out  or  displaced?  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
through  such  a  circumlocution  more  than  one-lialf 
of  the  whole  animal  power  should  be  lost  on  the 
very  machinery  of  the  horse  power  itself,  through 
the  excessive  friction  of  its  parts?  ” 

The  aim  of  Mr.  Perry  was  to  correct  this  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  old  sweep  powers,  and  to  bring  the  ani¬ 
mal  force  into  more  direct  application  to  the  work¬ 
ing  parts  of  the  machine.  He  constructed  a  dozen 
or  more  models,  and  also  constructed  and  tried  seve¬ 
ral  full  sized  powers  before  he  brought  his  invention 
to  its  present  high  state  of  perfection. 

The  cut  in  the  opposite  column  will  give  a  clear 
idea  of  the  construction  of  the  New  Powrer. 

A  B  is  the  large  drive  wheel,  so  constructed  that 
it  can  be  set  up  or  taken  down  in  a  few  minutes,  by 
a  man  who  has  had  no  previous  experience  with  the 
power.  Cast-iron  sockets,  that  clasp  together  the 
exterior  ends  of  the  wheel’s  arms,  serve  also  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  heads  of  vrought-iron  rods,  which  bind  all 
its  parts  firmly  together.  Each  of  these  sockets 
ends  outwardly  in  two  neatly  curved,  thick  and 
round  headed  forks,  designed  to  receive  and  hold  the 
strong  chain  which  transmits  the  power  of  the 
horses  to  the  jack.  Through  the  beautiful  device 
of  a  small  iron  wheel  inserted  near  the  bottom  of 
each  fork,  the  chain  can  not  slip,  and  is  rolled  in  and 
out  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  nearly  all  wear. 
There  are  six  spaces  between  the  pairs  of  arms,  each 
ample  for  one  horse,  allowing,  altogether,  the  use  of 
six  at  a  time,  if  so  many  horses  are  ever  needed. 
Great  strength  in  this  wheel  is  combined  with  ex- 
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ceeding  lightness  for  so  large  a  structure.  So  well 
balanced  and  nicely  pivoted  is  it  on  its  supporting 
cast-iron  center  post,  that  the  slightest  breeze  will 
cause  it  to  turn,  when  disconnected  from  other  mu- 1 
cliinery.  In  every  view,  this  wheel,  though  simple 
in  plan,  is  certainly  a  mechanical  triumph. 

CD  is  the  jack.  The  chain- wheel  E  on  the  main 
shaft  is  supplied  with  nine  small,  very  hard  cast-iron, 
adjustable  and  removable  cogs.  F  is  a  grooved 
wheel,  used  to  prevent  the  chain  from  riding  out  of 
the  cogs.  GGG  are  small  groved  wheels  for  guid¬ 
ing  the  chain.  H  and  J  are  the  tightener  and 
weighted  pendulum,  to  take  up  the  slack  of  the 
chain,  and  to  cause  it  to  run  truly  and  without 
twist.  The  band-wheel  shaft,  M,  can  be  placed  on 
the  sills  of  the  frame  when  it  is  desired  to  run  a  rod 
connected  to  it  by  a  universal  coupling.  For  run¬ 
ning  a  drag  saw,  this  shaft  is  removed,  and  the  main 
shaft  taken  out  of  its  boxes,  and  its  ends  reversed, 
bringing  the  large  gear  wheel  on  the  outside  of  the 
frame. 

The  inventor  claims  the  following  points  of  supe¬ 
riority  over  all  other  horse  powers  as  practically 
proved : 

1st.  It  occupies  much  less  room  for  stowage,  when 
not  in  use. 

2d.  It  is  less  heavy  and  cumbersome — more  porta¬ 
ble. 

3d.  Can  be  snugly  packed  on  a  common  one-horse 
wagon — and  not  a  heavy  load  for  one  horse  to  draw. 

4th.  Any  part  can  be  readily  lifted,  and  loaded,  by 
two  men. 

5th.  Not  at  all  liable,  like  other  powers,  to  be 
racked  or  injured  by  moving. 

6th.  Is  very  quickly  and  easily  set  up  for  work. 

7th.  No  joints  loosened  by  setting  up  and  taking 
down,  no  matter  how  often  done. 

8th.  Will  cost  less  for  oil,  lard,  or  tallow,  to  run  it. 

9th.  Will  cost  less  for  repairs,  on  account  of  nat¬ 
ural  wear ;  and  will  last  longer. 

10th.  Not  nearly  so  liable  to  serious  breakage  from 
great  or  sudden  strains. 

11th.  Home  blacksmithing  or  carpentry  will  suf 
fice  for  almost  any  carelessness. 

12th.  No  danger  of  long  suspensions  of  work  on 
account  of  breakdowns. 

13th.  Has  no  bridge,  rod,  belt,  or  any  other  part 
of  the  machine  for  the  horses  to  step  over  every  turn 
they  make,  like  all  other  held  sweep  powers — a 
great  advantage. 

14th.  Will  do  double  the  work  of  other  sweep  powers 
with  the  same  team. 

15th.  Will  do  more  work  with  the  same  team  than 
any  tread  poicer,  and  is  much  more  pleasant  and  safe 
for  the  horses. 

16th.  Is  the  lowest  priced  of  any  power  in  the 
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market,  capable  of  doing,  either,  an  equal  variety  or 
an  equal  amount,  of  work. 

We  should  state  that  this  New  Power,  the  first 
j  time  it  was  exhibited,  obtained  the  First  Premium 
l  on  Horse  Powers  at  the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Fair,  held  at  Utica  in  1863. 

This  New  Power  is  now  manufactured  by  Messrs. 
E.  Remington  &  Sons,  of  Uion,  Herkimer  county,  N. 
1.  We  presume  it  will  be  exhibited  at  the  New 
lork  State  Fair  to  be  held  in  this  city  the  present 
month,  and  we  believe  our  readers  will  thank  us  fj>r 
calling  their  attention  to  it.  It  is  certainly  worthy, 
of  examination  by  all  who  wish  a  horse  power  for 
threshing,  cutting  liay‘  straw  and  corn-stalks,  or  for 
sawing  wood,  either  with  a  drag  or  circular  saw.  In 
the  mean  time,  those  wishing  further  information 
can  obtain  a  pamphlet  giving  a  full  description  of 
the  machine,  its  efficacy,  &c.,  by  addressing  Messrs. 
E.  Remington  &  Sons,  Ilion,  Herkimer  county,  N.  Y. 


A  REFRESHING  SIGHT  IN  A  DROUTH. 

Ix  the  drouth  that  has  been  raging,  we  noted  the 
marked  effect  on  the  green  fields  of  sowed  corn  and 
sorgho.  The  corn  so  shaded  the  ground — ground  so 
mellow  that  it  withstood  in  itself  the  .drouth — that 
there  was  no  perceptible  check  to  the  growth.  Here 
was  a  most  refreshing  sight  to  all  the  weary,  longing 
eyes  that  looked  from  the  scorched  pastures.  And 
when  it  was  brought  to  them,  what  a  sight  to  see 
the  poor  cattle  feast  upon  the  juicy  stalks !  This 
was  a  pleasure  in  itself — to  the  cattle  and  the  be 
holder — and  there  were  many  looking  on. 

The  corn-stalks  are  not  lost  if  there  should  be  nc 
drouth.  They  can  be  harvested,  and  are  more  pro¬ 
fitable  than  a  crop  of  hay.  In  winter  they  are 
relisliable  to  stock,  and  afford  milk.  The  rule  is, 
drouth  to  a  greater  or  less  extent :  so  we  should 
always  provide  against  such  a  time.  Those  who 
have  thoroughly  tested  the  matter  need  no  urging. 

In  a  season  more  or  less  moist,  there  is  a  super¬ 
abundance  of  pasture  ;  the  grass  shoots  up  and  be¬ 
comes  useless.  Less  pasture  should  therefore  be  set 
apart,  and  dependence  made  upon  corn.  Here  is 
safety.  It  is,  in  itself,  like  a  refreshing  shower.  A 
small  spot  will  afford  considerable  fodder;  and  if 
your  herd  is  not  too  large,  will  lift  it  over  into  the 
fall  feed.  Thus  fanning  has  many  guards  against 
mishaps — one  of  the  chiefest  of  which  is  a  'L-outh. 
Fodder  corn  is  the  safe-guard,  especially  lew  milch 
cows.  It  is  indispensable  to  them.  Many  farmers 
have  learned  a  lesson  this  severe  season,  and  will 
profit  by  it  next  year. —  Valley  Farmer. 

Less  land,  more  pains  bestowed  in  c«*  'ating  it, 
and  a  variety  of  good  stock,  will  be  f  rF .  highly 
profitable. 
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Nurserymen,  Seedsmen  and  Florists 

In  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


[Prepared  expressly  for  the  Genesee  Farmer.] 
NEW  YORK. 


Cleveland  &  Powell . Adams 

C.  A.  Mills .  “ 

R  S.  Salesbury .  “ 

George  Landers . . Afton 

Edgar  Garrett .  “ 

A.  F.  Chatfield . Albany 

I.  T.  Grant  &  Son . 

W.  Thorburn,  (Seedsman) .  “ 

Nathaniel  Albee . . . Amboy 

William  Butler. .  “ 

W.  G.  James . Amenia 

Peter  Powers . . .  “ 

David  Long,  Williamsville . Amherst 

F.ogue  &  Son . Attica 

Isaac  T.  Chase . Auburn 

William  Cutting .  “ 

George  A.  Leggett,  Bethlehem  Center. . Bethlehem 

John  Sloan,  Bethlehem  Center .  “ 

Sluter  Hampton,  North  Boston . Boston 

William  Lull. . Bovina 

J ob  Southwick . Brandon 

William  II.  Heeges . Bridgewater 

W.  M.  Hoyt,  Monroe  county . Brighton 

E.  Peekworth,  Monroe  county .  “ 

Fassett  Sloans,  Monroe  county .  “ 

Muncinger  &  Barre,  Monroe  county .  “ 


*T.  B.  YALE  &  CO.,  Monroe  county .  “ 

Lyon  &  Fisk .  “ 

Hooker,  Farley  &  Co .  “ 

O.  Cavanach . Brooklyn 

P.  Cordon .  « 

George  Cruel  1 .  “ 

Benjamin  Hencliffe .  “ 

J.  Humphries .  “ 

A.  S.  Fuller  .  « 

George  Ingram .  “ 

Walter  Park .  “ 

R.  Scrimgeour . *  *  *  “ 

S.  H.  Simpson .  « 

C.  Stewart . “ 


H.  C.  Bryant . Buifalo 

Buffalo  Nursery,  D.  S.  Manley .  “ 


*  GODFREY  ZIMMERMAN . “ 

Lafayette  Craw,  South  Butler . Butler 

Edward  Cope . Butternuts 

Amos  S.  Cornwall . Cairo 

Nathan  B.  Peterson,  North  Ridge . Cambria 

Thaddens  Chapin . .  Canandaigua 

CvrusW.  Dixon . 

Theodore  Hale .  « 

*  R.  B.  SHAW,  (Grape  Vines) .  « 

John  Atherton,  Oramel . Caneadea 

B.  B.  Morrison,  Rensselaer  Falls . '....Canton 

J.  T.  Barrett,  North  Shore . Castleton 

B.  McTamney,  North  Shore .  “ 

S.  G.  Bushnell,  Chatham  Four  Corners . Chatham 

Miles  C.  Baldwin . '.’.'.Chemung 

E.  G.  Studley . : . Claverack 

M.  Mackie . Clyde 

Demos  Lawyer . Cobleskill 

F.  Shank .  “ 

G.  D.  Phillips . Coventry 

Barton  G.  Stillman . De  Ruyter 

M.  D.  Freer  &  Co.,  Watkins . .Dix 


John  Sheldon . Duanesbureh 

P.  Bowen  &  Co . East  Aurora 

L.  Barber . East  Bloomfield 

N.  Parmelee .  “ 

E.  S.  Woodruff . East  Otto 

Lewis  Potter,  North  Easton . Easton 

N.  F.  Foote,  Morrisville . Eaton 

E.  J.  Pettibone . Elba 

E.  G.  Manley . Ellicott 

T.  Hopkins  &  Son . Elmira 

Charles  Erwin. .  t . Erwin 

D.  Brinkerhoff. . Fishkill 

J.  F.  Chapman . Fayetteville 

S.  H.  Corbin .  Fabiu6 

Zeller  Dailledouze  &  Co . . . . Flatbush 

C.  Curtis . Fleming 

John  Cadness . Flushing 

Garret  R.  Garre t.son . •* 


D.  Higgins _ 

King  &  Murry. 
Parsons  &  Co. . 
Prince  &  Co . . . 


II.  W.  McCoon,  Sullivan  county . Fremont 

John  Minckler .  “ 

Ephraim  B.  Vroman,  Fultonham . Fulton 

A.  S.  Colton . Gaines 

J.  Ellingwood . 'Gainesville 

B.  D.  Toan .  “ 

Benjamin  Fish  &  Sons . . . Gates 

Horace  Hooker  . .  “ 

Bronson,  Graves  &  Co . Geneva 

H.  G.  Otis .  “ 

T.  C.  Maxwell  &  Bros . 

Robert  Simpson .  “ 

W.  T.  &  E.  Smith .  “ 

J.  M.  Burdick,  Ilion . German  Flats 

William  B.  Tompkins . Germantown 

Richard  Bell,  Fultonville . Glen 

John  S.  Clement,  Fultonville . '  “ 

R.  Reynolds,  Hinmansville . Granby 

Martin  Osborn,  Oswego  Falls .  “ 

Hiram  Munson,  La  Salle . Grand  Island 

Kelsey  &  Co . Great  Valley 

T.  L.  Prevost . Greenville 

S.  M.  Burke . Greenwich 

G.  Humphrey,  Guilford  Center . Guilford 

Cyrus  A.  Lewis . Hartland 

Eli  B.  Lewis . 

Stephen  Baker,  Middleport .  “ 

ZadocB.  Stewart,  Johnson’s  Creek .  “ 

John  Wright,  Johnson's  Creek . “ 

C.  W.  Coy,  West  Hebron . Hebron 

Paris  Barber. . Homer 

Duran  Hobart . “ 

Allen  Spencer,  Hoosick  Falls, . Hoosick 

D.  Wilder,  Hoosick  Falls . 

F.  C.  Bloomer. . ,IIorseheads 

C.  W.  Grant . Iona 

Robert  Robson,  Italy  Hollow . Italy 

B.  A.  Atwater. . Ithaca 

Philo  Doane . ; . Jamaica 

Henry  Higgins . Kendall 

Newman  Spicer .  “ 

John  Smith,  Kendall’s  Mills .  “ 

Abbott  &  Lyon^  Valatie . Kinderhook 

Valentine  Burge vin . Kingston 

J oseph  Foster . .’ . . .  “ ' 

B.  Snjder .  “ 

J.  C.  Hastings,  Clinton . Kirkland 

Benjamin  H.  Hart,  Manchester . La  Grange 

F.  B.  Fancher. . Lansingburgh 

Joel  Hitchcock,  Lawrence ville . Lawrence 

J.  C.  Rockwell,  Lawrenceville .  “ 

Matteson  Morgan,  Aurora.  . . . Ledyard 

A.  W.  Wheelock,  Moscow. . Leicester 

William  Gunby,  Oneida . Lenox 

Alexander  Baxter . . . Le  Roy 

Enoch  J.  Ely .  “ 

H.  C.  Harvey .  “ 

Henry  Shear . Livingston 

Jonathan  D.  Conklin . Locke 

Lockport  Nursery,  Allen  T.  Lane . Lockport 

*  NIAGARA  NURSERY,  E.  MOODY  &  SON . 

C.  L.  Hoag .  “ 

John  R.  Miner . Lodi 

*  E.  WARE  SYLVESTER . Lyons 

Silas  Potter . Machias 

A.  Gilbert,  Solville . Madison 

John  Chapman,  Fayetteville . Manlius 

Comstock  &  Church . Marathon 

Levi  Loundsberry,  Stone  Ridge . Marbletown 

Henry  Butler . Marion 

A.  A.  Bensel,  Milton . Marlborough 

Samuel  Cochran,  Honeoye  Falls .  Mcndon 

Seth  H  Iligley,  Port  Byron . Mentz 

Peter  Sandhovel . Mexico 
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Isaac  H.  Gould . Middlebury 

Simpson  Gordon,  Stapleton . Middletown 

George  Hanning,  Stapleton .  “ 

Charles  Pflieger,  Stapleton . 

George  Nickel,  Stapleton .  “ 

Mapes  &  Mey thorn,  Orange  county .  “ 

Alexander  Wilson,  Orange  county .  4i 

Stephen  Estes . Milford 

L.  B.  Benton . Milo 

J.  U.  Morrison . Montgomery 

Thomas  Howell . Moravia 

Joseph  Hefele . Morrisania 

Joseph  Wakeling,  Woodstock . ' .  “ 

Eugene  A.  Baumann .  “ 

Henry  Herbst . . .  “ 

Ernest  Petit,  Woodstock .  “ 

Henner  &  Parker . . Mount  Morris 

J.  W.  Clark . Naples 

Charles  Hooker . Newark  Valley 

II.  Eshbaugh.  Olcott . - . Newfane 

Squire  G.  Lane,  Olcott .  “ 

P.  V.  Hixson,  Wright’s  Corner .  “ 

N.  GoodselL . New  Haven 

Horace  Beackmer, . Newark 

A.  G.  Burgess,  East  New  York . New  Lots 

J.  S.  Burgess  &  Son,  East  New  York .  “ 

Sebastian  Berger. . New  Eochelle 

Robert  Turnbull .  “ 

R.  D.  Miller,  Akron . Newstead 

Andrew  Bridgeman.  Astoria . Newtown 

Isaac  Buchanan,  Astoria .  “ 

James  Campbell,  Astoria .  M 

Matteo  Donadio,  Astoria. .  “ 

Gabriel  Marc.  Astoria .  “ 

John  B.  Mantel,  Astoria .  “ 

William  C.  Wilson,  Astoria .  “ 

John  Buchanan . New  Windsor 

David  French .  “ 

John  S.  Wear .  “ 

J.  M.  Thorbttrn  &  Co.,  (Seedsmen) . New  York 

J.  I.  Southwick,  Shirley . North  Collins 

William  C.  Bryant . North  Dausville 

O.  B.  Maxwell . 

H.  Bouthwick  &  Son . . .  “ 

J.  C.  Williams  &  Co .  “ 

Isaac  Hicks  &  Son,  Westburry . North  Hempstead 

C.  S.  Cole,  Spencerport . Ogden 

Levi  H.  Terwilligcr . Olive 

A.  T.  Blau  volt,  Blauveltville . Orangetown 

T.  Depew,  Nyack .  “ 

F.  L.  Gilbert . Orwell 

John  B.  Cuykendail . Owasco 

John  W.  Curtis,  Auburn . Owasco 

Albert  Newdale . Owego 

Owego  Nursery,  H.  Curtis, .  “ 

William  A.  Burgess,  Glen  Cove . Oyster  Bay 

Luney  Thayr . Parish 

George  T.  Osborn . Pawling 

William  P.  Level,  Egypt . Perrinton 

Hiram  Chapman,  Versailles . Perrysburgh 

N.  C.  Cass . .  Persia 

Columbus  Ewell . Pike 

-  Hayward . Pittsford 

Aaron  Wheeler . . .  “ 

A.  J.  Cay  wood . Plattekill 

Alexander  Palmer .  “ 

C.  H.  Dickins . Portage 

Charles  McNair .  “ 

Daniel  Holmes . “ 

Twichell  &  Son .  “ 

James  Haggerty . Poughkeepsie 

C.  F.  Erhard . Eavenswood 

Jesse  L.  Concklin,  Monsey . Ramapo 

Henry  Freeman,  Schuyler's  Lake . Richfield 

G.  Emerson,  Oak  Orchard . Ridgeway 

E.  &  W.  Potter,  Knowersville .  “ 

Briggs  &  Bro..  (Seedsmen) . Rochester 

*  JAMES  VICK,  (Seedsman) . , .  “ 

W.  King .  “ 

R.  E.  Schroeder,  (Seedsman  and  Nurseryman) .  “ 

H.  E.  Hooker  &  Co .  “ 

Moore  A  Bro .  “ 

8.  Boardmau  &  Son .  “ 

G.  G.  McKinstry .  “ 

Genesee  Falls  Nursery,  Elon  Huntington .  “ 

*  GENESEE  VALLEY  NURSERY,  FROST  &  CO. . . 

Lake  Avenue  Nursery,  C.  J.  Mills .  K 

Monroe  Nursery,  James  Wentz .  “ 

Charles  Moulson .  “ 

*  Mt.  HOPE  NURSERY,  ELLW ANGER  &  BARRY .  “ 

Gould,  Beckwith  &  Co . 

Old  Rochester  Nursery,  Samuel  Moulson .  “ 

*  ROCHESTER  AND  CHARLOTTE  NURSERY,  C. 

J.  RYAN  &  CO .  •* 

Rochester  and  Lake  Avenue  Nursery,  R,  J.  Donnellv.  “ 

*  ROCHESTER  CENTRAL  NURSERY,  C.  W. 

SEELYE .  “ 

Benjamin  Warn . Eomulus 


H.  B.  Manchester, . Saratoga  Sprinzs 

Daniel  Wetsel . Schaghticoke 

J,  W.  Boyce  &  Co.,  East  Schodack.; . Schodack. 

Briggs,  Morrison  &  Co . Schoharie 

William  Elston . Scott 

Isaac  Elston .  •• 

H.  G.  Stone . Scriba 

William  Webster . Sennet 

James  II.  Parma . Shawangunk 

Richmond  M.  Locke . Sing  Sing 

Alexander  Watson .  “ 

Henry  T.  Hooker . Skaneatelea 

k- Ik  Allen. . Smithville 

TV  illiam  Collins . Smvnw 

Eleazer  Latham,  Sag  Harbor . Southampton 

John  A.  Gamper . Southport 

John  Griswold . 

Harrison  Holdridge . .  “ 

AmoSLIopkins . .  “ 

John  A.  Nichols . Spencer 

John  J.  Thomas . Springport 

A.  Hart  Norris . Stafford 

T.  J.  Myers . Starkey 

George  Holsom . Stephen  town 

J.  Rodgers .  * 

Hoarde  &  Jennings . Stockbridge 

Syracuse  Nursery,  W.  Brown  Smith . Syracuse 

Highland  Nursery,  Cowles,  Roberts  A  Co .  '  “ 

Richard  Davidson,  Campbell’s  Road . Troy 

J.  D.  Eaton .  “ 

James  Glass .  “ 

E.  Hopkins . Ulysses 

S.  H.  Faucher . Unadilla 

Ambrose  G.  Howard . Utica 

Frederick  W.  Boyce . .  h 

R.  Nimmons,  East  Varick . Varick 

C.  Tripp . Venice 

Edmon  Bacon . Victory 

Noah  Wadams,  North  Bay . Vienna 

Win.  L.  Rutherford . Waddinzton 

M.  Hartwell . Wales 

John  Wilber . Walton 

T.  G.  Yeomans. . . Walworth 

Wales  Cheeney . Warsaw 

R.  A.  Crippen . 

A.  L.  Nanny . Warwick 

J.  P.  Dexd . : . Waterloo 

Williams.  Dell . 

Samuel  J.  Harrington .  “ 

Joseph  Keeck .  “ 

E.  Taylor .  “ 

Hiram  Becker . Watertown 

Theodore  D.  Ely . 

Westel  W.  Green .  u 

George  Miller,  Ellenville . Wawarsing 

Zenas  II.  Jones . Wellsville 

Stephen  II.  Ainsworth . West  Bloomfield 

William  L.  Ferris . Westchester 

J.  V.  Lapham . Westfield 

George  Sherman . . . 

S.  Richardson . ...Wilson 

Daniel  Conger. . Wolcott 

Timothy  Ryan . Yonkers 

David  Kydee,  Pines  Bridge . York  town 

Wright  Tompkins,  Pines  Bridge .  “ 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Hovey  &  Co . Bosten 

J.  Breck  &  Co.,  (Seedsmen) .  “ 

Curtis  &  Cobb .  “ 

Thomas  Hooper . Bridgewater 

Strong  &  Co . Brighton 

Dexter  Snow . Chicopee 

Wilder  &  Baker . Dorchester 

L.  L.  Arnold . Fall  River 

Asa  Clement . Lowell 

G.  W.  Wilson . Malden 

J.  F.  C.  Hyde . Naton 

T.  C.  Thurlow . Newburyport 

L.  W.  Puffer . North  Bridgewater 

John  McAfee . New  Bedford 

J.  F.  O.  Hyde . . Newton  Center 

*  B.  M.  WATSON . Plymouth 

A.  Cummings,  jr . Reading 

J.  W.  Manning . 

H.  Grundell . Roxbury 

Walker  &  Co .  “ 

A.  Miellez . Salem 

Charles  Putnam . 

C  J  Power  . South  Framingham 

*  B.  K.  BLISS . Springfield 

Wm.  M.  Carr . 

*  McELWAIN  BROS.,  (Seedsmen) . 

Laban  Eddy . Taunton 

Wm.  Brewster . .  * 

S.  Dow . Westfield 
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ILLINOIS. 

G.  Barry . 

J.  M.  Hunter. . 

*  F.  K.  PHCENIX . 

Overman  &  Mann . 

O.  M.  Coleman . 

Overman  &  Bushnell . 

*  EDGAR  SANDERS . 

Martin  Lewis . 

F.  Sulzer  &  Bro . 

A.  D,  Blamenchien . . 

A.  Miller . 

M.  Williams . 

M.  L.  Dunlap . 

J.  A.  Carpenter  &  Co . 

D.  C.  Scofield..... . 

A.  K.  Whitney . 

R.  Hunt  &  Co. . . 

W.  P.  Musgrove . 

Wm.  Brooker . 

C,  J.  Small . . 

Samuel  Edwards . 

D.  B.  Wier . 

O.  B.  Galusha . 

Roberts  &  Peterson . . 

L.  Ellsworth  &  Co . 

A.  Ross . 

I.  B.  Sanoman . 

A.  Brvant  &  Sons . 

J.  G.  feerback . 

Cline  &  Tenbrook . . 

G.  W.  Murphy . 

J.  H.  Harris . 

Aldo  Sommer.... . 

- Stewart . 

J.  S.  Sherman . 

IT.  Kimball . 

John  Holt . 

D.  F.  Kinney . . 

M.  Doyle . 

A.  McGrady . 

S.  Hood . 

Babcock  &  Bro . 

Mattison  &  Son . 

T.  M.  Myer . 

Robert  Douglas . 

J.  A,  Kennicott . . 

J.  Huggins . 

OHIO. 

F.  H.  Penefield . 

W.  B.  Marfield . 

McIntosh  &•  Son . 

Dr.  Edward  Taylor . 

C.  H.  Robison . 

C.  WeigeL . 

J.  S,  Cook . 

S.  S.  Jackson . 

William  Heaver . 

*  A.  G.  HANFORD  &  BRO . 

Charles  Beck . 

E.  Jessup . 

Hiram  Lewis . 

Jacob  Heikes  &  Son . . . 

George  Heikes . 

George  R.  Uermma . 

Wampler  &  Robinson . 

L.  Nicholson . 

M.  M.  Murray . 

F.  G.  Hill . 

*  S.  B.  MARSHALL. . 

Stow  Bros . 

W.  E.  Mears . 

Boalt  Bros . 

fitorrs  <fc  Harrison . 

K.  B.  Lum . 

A.  Eglinger . 

Miller,  Swan  &  Layton . . 

J.  C.  Coe  &  Co . 

N.  L.  Wood . 

Lenk  &  Co . . . 

Reiter  &  Maddocks . 

*  G.  BAKER . 

F.  C.  Hansen, . 

Israel  Hall  &  Co . . 

MICHIGAN. 
Ramsdell  <fc  Loud . 

B.  W.  W.  Steere . 

*  WM.  ADAIR . 

C.  W.  Cutting . 

R.  Demning . 

Bitety  &  Bro . 

I.  A.  Ilgenfritz . 

William  Bort  &  Co . 

Bragg  &  Curtis . 

B,  Wood . 

M.  H.  Brooks . 


. Alton 

. Ashley 

Bloomington 


.  Canton 
Chicago 


. Champaign 

. Cobden 

. . Elgin 

.Franklin  Grove 

. Galesburg 

....  Hutso'nville 
Junction  Grove 

. Kanahee 

. La  Moielle 

. Lacon 

. Lisbon 

. McHenry 

. Naperville 

. Ottawa 

. Peru 

. Princeton 


...Paris 

Pontiac 

.Quincy 


. . .  Rockford 
Rock  Island 
.  .Springfield 


. . .  .Summerfield 

. . Sandwich 

. Wenona 

. Waukegan 

West  Northtield 
. Woodburn 


Bellefontaine 
...Circleville 
...  .Cleveland 


Cincinnati 

.Columbus 
. . .  Dayton 

44 


u 


,E.  Rockport 
. .  .Loveland 


.  .Massillon 

. Milan 

. . .  .Milford 
. .  .Norwalk 
.  Painesville 
..Sandusky 
Springfield 

_ Sidney 

.Smithfield 
_ Toledo 

44 


. . .  Adrian 

, . .  Detroit 

. .Jackson 
. .  Lawton 
.  .Monroe 

. Niles 

Paw  Paw 
St.  Johns 
Yspilanti 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

J.  oaekson . 

Peters  &  Co . 

M.  A.  Walmolev . . 

Harris  &  Hacker . 

David  Miller, . 

Jacox  Heyser . 

W.  P.  Brinton . 

Lyte  &  Conrad . . 

S.  P.  Beecher . 

I.  A.  Plattman  &  Berst . . 

Meehan  &  Wan  dell . 

Dingee,  Conrad  &  Co . 

E.  Satterthwait . . . 

John  Dick . . 

B.  H.  Ryder . 

Daniel  Engle . 

J.  M.  Price . 

*  M.  MOON . 

R.  Scott . 

Wm.  Bright . 

H.  A.  Dreer,  (Seedsman) . 

R.  Buist,  (Seedsman) . 

*  P.  B.  MINGLE  &  CO.,  (Seedsmen) . 

J.  Richie . 

H.  Dryburgh . 

J.  Sherwood . 

D.  C.  Landreth . 

J.  Knox . 

S.  Lowen  &  Son . 

J.  Murdock . 

A.  W.  Corson . 

A.  Burnett . 

M.  Hanser . 

A.  L.  Pen  nock . 

Hoopes  &  Bro . 

J.  Keft . 

J.  L.  Darlington  &  Co . 

J.  Rutter . 

Dingee,  Conard  &  Co . 

Isaac  Jackson . 

A.  Bennett . 

*  E.  J.  EVANS  &  CO . 

E.  Jessup . . . 


NEW  JERSEY. 
George  B.  Deacon . . 

*  WM.  PARRY . 

Aubry  &  Souchet . 

E.  I.  Thompson . 

D.  D.  Buchannan . 

*  ISAAC  PULLEN . 

Peter  Henderson . . 

John  Henderson . . . 

John  Perkins . 

*  FRANCIS  BRILL . 

J.  W.  Bird . 

E.  Allen . 

Charles  Davis . 

Hance  &  Co . 

G.  H.  Banta . 

John  S.  Barnes . 

David  J.  Griscom . 


CONNECTICUT. 
Lindley  Sc  Hinks . . . . 

*  WM.  PERRY  &  SON . 

I.  Grant  &  Son . 

Whitney  &  Co . 

J.  Mason . 

G.  Afflick . 

R.  Lindsley . 

S.  Hoyt  &  Sons . 

R.  Veitch . 

*  WM.  II.  STARR . 

I.  W.  Cone . 

Ira  Seymour . 

J.  H.  Smith . 

P.  Schlocker, . . 

T.  C.  Austin . 

H.  Precht . 


INDIANA. 

C.  F.  Maris . 

H.  P.  Hanford . 

Joseph  Vestal . 

DeGroff,  Nelson  &  Co . 

John  F.  Hill  &  Co . 

Fletcher  &  Beeler . 

George  C.  Merrifield . 

G.  Corning . 

E.  Y.  Teas . 

David  Railsback . 

John  C.  Leas . 

John  W.  Tenbrook . 

John  G.  Heinl  &  Bro . 

Simpson,  Tenbrook  &  Co . 


. Avondale 

. .  ..Bendersville 

. Bristol 

. ..  .Cheltenham 

. Carlisle 

.  .Chambersburg 

. Christiana 

. Enterprise 

. Erie 

. Erie 

. . . .  Germantown 
Harmony  Grove 
. . . .  Jenkefttown 

. Kingsessing 

. .London 

. Marietta 

. Media 

. Morrisville 

....  Philadelphia 


44 

44 

. .  .Pittsburgh 

. . . .  PI ymouth 
. Reading 

Upper  Darby 
. .  W estchester 

. .  West  Grove 

.  Wilkcnsburg 
. Y  ork 


. Burlington 

. Cinnaminson 

Carpenter’s  Landing 

. Dover 

. Elizabeth 

. Hightstown 

. Jersey  City 

. Moorestown 

. Newark 

. . .  .New  Brunswick 

. Phillipsburg 

. .  Red  Bank 

. Tappan 

- . Wood  st  own 

. Woodbury 

. Bridgeport 


. Hartford 

. Hartford 

. Meridan 

..  .New  Canaan 
....New  Haven 
. .  .New  London 

. Norfolk 

-South  Norwalk  ' 

44 

. Stamford 

. Suffield 

. W  aterbury 


. Annapolis 

. Bristol 

. Cambridge 

. Fort  Wayne 

. Indianapolis 

. Mishauaka 

. Maurice 

. Richmond 


. . .  .Kavsville 
,.  ..Rockville 
Terre  Haute 
.  .Vincennes 
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WISCONSIN. 

M.  C.  Wait . Barahoo 

Gould  &  Co . Beaver  Dam 

I.  S.  Tubbs . ..Elk  Horn 

George  J.  Kellogg . Janesville 

Drake  &  Co .  “ 

Louden  &  Co .  “ 

Isaac  Atwood . Lake  Mills 

S.  G.  Benedict . Madison 

J.  C.  Plum .  “ 

Giffork  &  Co . Milwaukie 

Ernst  Von  Baumbach .  “ 

Reynolds  &  Co . Sparta 

Jas.  S.  Stickney . Wauwatosa 

MAKYLAND. 

Robert  Halliday  &  Son . Baltimore 

Thomofi  TToiVlrttr  11 


James  Pentland . 

Wm.  Corse  &  Sons _ 

John  Feast  &  Sons. . . 

F.  L.  Morling. . . 

Anthony  Kock . 

Samuel  Feast  &  Sons. 


W.  D.  Brackenridge . Govanstown 

E.  Regan . Hagerstown 

IOWA. 

Neally  Bro . Burlington 

W.  W.  Beebee . Dubuque 

Westfall  &  Son . Iowa 

H.  Weyand . Keokuk 
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THE  GARDEN  IN  SEPTEMBER. 

The  gardener  tlie  present  summer,  if  he  has  kept 
his  eyes  open,  cannot  have  failed  to  receive  many 
suggestions,  from  his  experience,  as  to  the  best  means 
of  mitigating  the  effects  of  a  severe  drouth. 

He  must  have  observed,  in  the  first  place,  that 
those  portions  of  the  garden  that  were  under  the 
best  cultivation  were  least  affected  by  the  dry 
weather. 

A  deep,  rich,  mellow,  well-drained  soil  will  receive 
but  little  damage  from  a  drouth  that  would  nearly 
ruin  crops  on  a  poor,  shallow,  hard,  wet  soil. 

It  is  the  work  of  years  to  get  a  soil  into  the  best 
condition  for  gardening.  It  is  impossible  to  take 
ground  that  has  been  subjected  to  ordinary  field 
culture  for  a  term  of  years  and  make  a  good  garden 
of  it  the  first  year. 

The  soil  must  be  deepened  by  bringing  a  small 
portion  of  the  sub-soil  to  the  surface  every  year,  ex¬ 
posing  it  to  the  action  of  the  sun,  air  and  frost,  and 
intermixing  with  it  well  rotted  manure,  until  it  is 
rich  and  mellow  to  the  depth  of  12  or  15  inches.  A 
garden  thus  prepared  will  produce  fair  crops  in  the 
driest  season  we  ever  experience  in  this  country. 

Another  requisite  to  a  garden's  withstanding  a 
drouth,  is  to  have  it  dry  before  working  in  the  spring 

Ground  worked  while  wet  in  the  spring  will  get 
hard  and  lumpy  in  spite  of  the  best  efforts  of  the 
gardener.  Time  will  be  gained  by  waiting  a  few 
days,  until  the  ground  is  in  a  suitable  condition  for 
working. 

The  application  of  coarse  manure  to  the  garden  in 
the  spring  is  a  bad  plan,  as  it  is  certain  to  injure  the 
crop  in  case  of  a  drouth. 

The  best  time  to  add  manure  to  the  garden  is 
now,  just  as  fast  as  a  crop  is  removed.  And  now  is 
the  proper  time  to  prepare  it  for  passing  through 
next  summer’s  drouth  (should  there  be  one)  by 
deepening  and  enriching  the  soil. 
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9  (4 

Blaght  &  Scovell . 

Currant  Worms. — In  answer  to  the  question  how  to  destroy 
the  catterpillars  on  the  gooseberry  and  currant  bushes,  the  Irish 
Farmer's  Gazette  says :  “  Dust  the  bushes  with  fine,  dry  road 
dust,  or  ashes,  while  they  are  wet  with  dew  or  rain.” 


In  the  month  of  September  the  work  of  the  gar¬ 
den  consists  mainly  in  gathering  and  storing  vege¬ 
tables  which  are  matured,  and  in  sowing  certain 
crops  for  early  spring  use. 

Beans.  Pull  them  as  soon  as  ripe,  before  they 
become  weather-beaten,  expose  them  to  the 
sun  a  few  days  until  thoroughly  dry,  then  take 
to  the  barn  and  thresh  or  shell  immediately.  Limas 
that  have  failed  to  ripen,  can  be  cooked  green  or 
dried  for  winter. 

Cabbage  and  Cauliflower.  Full  grown,  ripe  heads 
should  be  gathered  and  used,  as  they  will  be  liable 
to  burst  open  if  left  in  the  garden.  Seeds  of  earlier 
varieties  should  now  be  sown  to  keep  in  frames  over 
winter. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Farmer  writes  :  “  Will 
I  some  one  please  tell  how  to  keep  cabbage  through 
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tlie  winter,  so  it  can  be  got  at  any  time,  without 
keeping  it  in  a  cellar  ?  ”  Although  before  the  time 
for  storing  cabbage  for  the  winter,  I  will  give  what 
I  have  found  the  best  plan  for  wintering  cabbage. 
In  the  absence  of  a  barn-cellar,  a  permanent  out 
door  pit  may  be  cheaply  constructed  thus :  Select  a 
dry  knoll  where  the  water  will  not  settle  ipto  the 
pit,  dig  a  pit  say  5  feet  wide,  12  long  and  2  deep, 
throwing  the  dirt  a  little  back  from  the  edge  of  the 
pit.  Set  strong  posts  8  feet  long,  about  2  feet  in  the 
ground  in  the  middle  of  each  end.  Lay  a  good  stiff 
ridge-pole  on  the  posts  and  pin  it  fast.  Take  slabs 
or  planks,  long  enough  to  reach  from  the  edge  of  pit 
to  ridge-pole  and  make  a  roof.  Cover  the  slabs  or 
planks  with  a  little  straw  and  about  6  inches  of  dirt, 
digging  a  trench  around  the  pit  to  cover  the  roof, 
and  at  the  same  time  turn  off  the  water  and  beat 
down  the  dirt  hard  and  smooth,  so  that  it  will  shed 
water  ;  or  what  is  better,  sod  it  over  in  the  spring. 
Make  a  door  in  each  end  of  the  pit  to  ventilate  it  in 
mild  weather.  Pull  up  your  cabbages  and  store  them 
in,  heads  down,  two  layers  deep.  From  one  to  two 
hundred  heads  can  be  stored  in  a  pit  of  the  above 
size  and  taken  out  whenever  desired.  In  the  very 
coldest  weather,  a  few  bundles  of  straw  set  against 
the  doors  may  be  necessary  to  keep  out  frost.  Such 
an  out-door  cellar  is  very  convenient  for  storing 
many  other  kinds  of  vegetables. 

Celery.  Continue  to  earth  up  about  once  in  two 
weeks,  as  directed  last  month.  Celery  has  required 
a  great  deal  of  water  the  past  hot,  dry  summer. 

Cucumbers. .  Keep  picking  for  pickels  until  the 
vines  are  destroyed  by  frost. 

Melons.  If  any  large,  fine  specimens  are  likely  to 
be  cut  by  frost,  it  would  be  well  to  protect  in  cold 
nights  with  old  cloths,  blankets  or  straw. 

Onions.  Abo^t  the  middle  of  the  month  is  the 
proper  time  to  set  Potato  Onions  for  use  early  next 
spring.  They  should  be  set  4  to  6  inches  apart,  in 
drills  12  or  15  inches.  (See  March  number  of  the 
Farmer.)  Black  seed  may  also  be  sown  to  good  ad¬ 
vantage. 

Badishes.  Sow  early  in  the  month  the  winter 
varieties,  such  as  the  Scarlet,  Purple  and  White 
Chinese  Winter,  and  Round  and  Long  Black 
Spanish. 

Spinach.  Sow  in  drills  12  to  15  inches  the  Round 
Leaved  and  Prickly  varieties  for  use  in  the  spring. 

Squashes.  Cut  off  and  expose  to  the  sun  till  dry, 
and  then  pack  away  in  a  cool,  dry  place. 

Turnips.  If  too  thick,  should  be  thinned,  and  if 
in  drills  hoed. 

Strawberries.  May  be  planted  all  the  month,  but 
the  sooner  the  better.  (For  directions  see  April  num¬ 
ber.)  Among  new  sorts  Russell’s  Prolific  is  worthy 
of  a  trial.  P.  C.  R. 


THE  HONEY  LOCUST  FOR  HEDGES, 

We  have  received  a  circular,  issued  by  Messrs.  S. 
Boardman  &  Co.,  of  this  city,  calling  attention  to  the 
Honey  Locust  for  Hedges.  They  think  it  the  best 
plant  yet  found  for  this  purpose.  It  is  perfectly 
hardy,  enduring  the  severest  winters  without  injury, 
and  its  compact  and  close  growth,  in  addition  to  its 
sharp  thorns,  bids  defiance  to  all  trespassers.  It 
bears  pruning  well  and  makes  a  beautiful  hedge.  W. 
Brown  Smith,  of  Syracuse,  says,  in  his  opinion,  “the 
Three-thorned  Honey  Locust  is  the  only  hedge 
plant  that  is  really  worth  setting  in  our  climate,  ex¬ 
cept  perhaps  the  English  Thorn,  which,  however,  is 
so  slow  in  growth  that  most  persons  would  be  un¬ 
willing  to  wait  for  it  to  attain  good  size.” 

If  there  is  no  other  objection  to  Hawthorne 
hedges  than  their  slow  growth,  we  think  they 
should  be  more  generally  grown.  In  the  late  Wm. 
Reed’s  nursery  grounds  at  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  there  is 
a  mile  of  Honey  Locust  hedge  which  is  much  ad¬ 
mired  for  its  symmetry  and  graceful  appearance,  and 
Mr.  Buchanan,  who  has  charge  of  the  place  says  he 
thinks  it  one  of  the  best  of  deciduous  plants  for  hedg¬ 
ing  purposes.  It  will  grow  on  almost  any  soil  and 
is  very  tenacious  of  life.  It  grows  rapidly  and  re¬ 
quires  little  care,  and  makes  an  impregnable  fenoe. 

The  subject  of  fencing  is  attracting  more  and 
more  attention,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  have  the 
experience  of  our  readers  with  the  honey  locust  and 
with  other  hedging  plants. 


Grape  Growing  at  Nauvoo. — A  parcel  of  land, 
consisting  of  120  acres,  lying  on  the  north  side  of 
Nauvoo,  was  sold  a  few  weeks  ago  at  auction,  in  one 
two  and  three  acre  lots,  for  vineyard  purposes,  at 
rates  averaging  from  $75  to  $100  per  acre.  The 
grape  growers  of  Nauvoo  have  realized,  from  their 
past  year’s  crop,  wine  to  the  value  of  $70,000.  A 
number  of  grape-growers  in  Nauvoo,  who,  five  years 
ago,  had  no  income  except  what  their  daily  labor 
gave  them,  now  have  stated  incomes  from  their 
grape  crops,  averaging  from  $1,500  to  $4,000  a  year. 
It  is  said  not  to  exceed  $125  per  acre  to  trench  and 
plant  an  acre  of  ground  with  grapes,  and  the  third 
year’s  growth  is  usually  good  for  400  gallons  of  wine 
worth  $600. — Ex. 


A  French  gardener  has  discovered  a  simple  man¬ 
ner  of  ridding  a  garden  of  caterpillars.  A  piece  ol 
woolen  stuff  having  been  lodged  in  a  tree  by  the 
wind,  was  found  to  have  become  covered  with  those 
insects.  The  man  seeing  the  result,  placed  several 
other  pieces  on  different  trees ;  and  the  caterpillars 
setting  on  them  in  the  night,  he  was  able  to  destroy 
J  a  great  quantity  every  morning. 
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The  next  number  of  the  Farmer  will  contain  a  re¬ 
port  of  the  proceedings  of  the  American  Pomological 
Society,  to  be  held  in  this  city,  commencing  on  Tues¬ 
day,  September  13,  and  continuing  several  days.  Also 
a  full  report  of  the  State  Fair,  to  be  held  here  the  week 
following,  September  20-23,  together  with  an  account 
of  the  Wool  Growers’  Convention,  to  be  held  in  this 
city  at  the  same  time.  We  can  assure  our  Iriends  that 
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no  efforts  will  be  spared  to  make  the  Genesee  Farmer 
worthy  of  their  support.  Our  circulation  the  present 
year  is  nearly  double  what  it  was  in  1863,  and  our 
friends  can,  by  a  little  effort,  double  it  again  in  1865. 
Now  is  the  time  to  commence. 

Notes  on  tlie  Weather  from  July  15tli  to  August 
16th,  1864. 

The  last  half  of  July  was  hot,  dry  and  dusty,  with 
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THE  GENESEE  FARMER  FOR  1865. 

Owing  to  the  enormous  advance  in  the  cost  of  paper, 
we  are  compelled  to  advance  the  price  of  the  Genesee 
Farmer  to  One  Dollar  per  annum 

Our  friends,  we  are  sure,  will  not  regard  this  as  un¬ 
reasonable  when  we  inform  them  that  we  are  now  pay¬ 
ing  thirty  cents  per  pound  for  paper,  which  formerly 
cost  us  from  ten  to  twelve  cents  per  pound. 

Of  course  this  advance  does  not  affect  onr  present 
subscribers;  but  no  subscriptions  from  this  date  can 
be  taken  at  less  than  one  dollar.  What  our  club  rates 
will  be  we  have  not  yet  determined.  If  possible  we  shall 
put  them  down  to  eighty  cents  in  clubs  of  five  and 
upwards.  In  the  mean  time,  all  who  subscribe  during 
the  present  month  for  I860,  will  receive  the  October, 
November  and  December  numbers  of  this  year  free. 
We  trust  all  our  friends  who  are  desirous  of  increasing 
the  circulation  and  usefulness  of  the  Farmer  will  make 
a  special  effort  at  this  time  to  get  subscribers.  We  shall 
next  month  publish  our  list  of  premiums,  and  can  as¬ 
sure  all  who  will  favor  ns  by  obtaining  subscribers  at 
this  time  that  we  shall  do  all  in  our  power  to  compen¬ 
sate  them  for  their  kindness. 

Tell  your  neighbors  that  all  who  subscribe  at  this 
time  for  the  Genesee  Farmer  for  1865  will  receive  the 
three  last  numbers  of  this  year  free. 


less  clouds  than  usual.  As  little  rain  had  fallen  for  a 
month,  drouth  had  begun  to  be  felt ;  of  course  har¬ 
vesting  and  haying  was  easily  done,  only  the  heat  being 
I  oppressive.  The  mean  temperature  of  this  half  was 
j  74.0°,  3.5°  above  the  general  average,  70.6°.  Of  the 
i  month  the  mean  was  73.5%  and  the  general  average 
I  for  the  same  70.5°  It  was  a  hot  month.  The  water, 
fallen  in  this  half  was  only  1.11  inch,  and  of  the  month 
only  1.66  inch.  Of  this  0.63  inch  fell  from  11  A.  M.  of 
the  25th  to  8  A.  M.  of  the  26th.  This  gave  great  re¬ 
lief,  but  the  drouth,  though  lessened,  still  was  heavy 
to  the  end  of  the  month.  Oats,  peas,  potatoes  and 
grass  had  suffered  greatly;  berries  much  less  than 
common;  Indian  corn  and  late  potatoes,  it  was  hoped, 
might  recover.  The  drouth  was  wide  over  the  land. 

August  opened  warm,  aud  the  first  day  gave  the 
mean  temperature  of  83.3° ;  drouth  heavy ;  but  at  11 
P.  M.  began  a  rain,  which  by  the  4th  gave  us  2.13 
inches  of  water.  This  was  most  grateful,  and  wit¬ 
nessed  with  joy  and  gratitude,  a  unanimous  rain.  The 
springs  and  wells  had  not  failed  but  little,  while  the 
surface  was  very  dry.  This  rain  was  nearly  all  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  earth,  and  the  effect  on  vegetation  was 
great  as  well  as  good.  The  drouth  had  closed.  Cooler 
weather  followed  for  a  day  or  two,  but  the  heat  soon 
returned  with  little  diminution.  The  first  half  of 
August  was  hot.  The  mean  temperature  was  74.93% 
the  highest,  except  that  of  this  half  in  1863,  74.98* 
known  here  in  twenty-eight  years.  Indeed,  there  is 
but  one,  in  August,  1846,  74.24*,  which  approaches  these 
two.  This  year  this  mean  was  near  5°  above  the  gene¬ 
ral  average.  The  coldest  morning  at  7  was  62°  on  the 
15th,  and  the  next  63°  on  the  4th.  The  hottest  at  2  P. 
M.  was  92°  on  the  1st,  and  90*  on  the  10th  and  13th, 
and  the  hottest  day,  the  1st,  as  above,  83.3°,  "which  is 
hotter  than  any  day  in  preceding  July,  and  only  one- 
third  degree  less  than  of  the  very  hot  25th  of  June 
last.  The  hottest  noon  here  recorded  in  twenty-eight 
years  was  102*  on  July  16,  1845,  and  the  hottest  day  was 
85.7%  the  17th  of  July,  1856. 

Rain  this  half  month,  2.18  inches. 

COMPARISONS. 


The  highest  daily  mean,  this  year,  was  in  June  25th . 83.7® 

•  ••  ••  July  31st . 81.8® 

••  ••  •  ••  Aug.  1st . 33.8® 
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This  shows  the  relative  hottest  days  this  summer. 

Compare  the  highest  mean  daily  temperatures  for  the 
following  years : 

In  June  30, 1855,  the  mean  was . 85.0°,  and  at  2  P.  M.  95° 

In  June  29, 1856,  the  mean  was . 84.3°,  and  at  2  P.  M.  93° 

In  June  20, 1853,  the  mean  was . 84.3°,  and  at  2  P.  M,  92° 

In  July  IT,  1856,  the  mean  was . S5.T°,  and  at  2  P.  M.  95° 

In  J uly  8,  1852,  the  mean  was . S5.3°,  and  at  2  P.  M.  97° 

In  July  19, 1855,  the  mean  was . S4.7°,  and  at  2  P.  M.  95° 

In  July  20, 1854,  the  mean  was . 84.0°,  and  at  2  P.  M.  96° 

In  Aug.  12, 1S53,  the  mean  was . 84.3°,  and  at  2  P.  M.  98° 

In  Aug.  1, 1S64,  the  mean  was . 83.3°,  and  at  2  P.  M.  92° 

In  Aug.  5, 1846,  the  mean  was . 82.7°,  and  at  2  P.  M.  96° 

In  Aug.  1, 1854,  the  mean  was . 82.7°,  and  at  2  P.  M.  S8° 

In  Aug.  2, 1S63,  the  mean  was . 80.8°,  and  at  2  P.  M.  90° 

How  nearly  the  extremes  approach  each  other  is  here 
obvious. 

Compare  the  follo  wing  highest  average  temperatures 
for  the  last  half  of  June,  the  month  of  July,  and  the 


first  half  of  August : 


1858.. 

.  .77.7°,  very  hot. 

1854. . 

..74.8° 

1S58. . 

.  .73.5' 

1S4S. . 

..73.2°,  quite  hot. 

1856.. 

..73.5° 

1S53. . 

..76.1' 

1853.. 

.  .73.2°,  quite  hot, 

183S. . 

..72.7° 

1S64. . 

..75.0' 

1856. . 

..73.3°,  quite  hot. 

1851.. 

..72.6° 

1846.. 

..74.2' 

This  year  the  hot  period  has  continued  from  the  15th 
of  June  to  the  16th  of  August.  In  other  years,  the 
hot  period  has  rarely  exceeded  half  a  month.  In  the 
first  half  of  July,  1863,  the  mean  was  74.2°,  a  hot 
period,  but  no  day  a  mean  equal  to  80°,  and  only  one 
noon  reached  91°,  and  the  others  ranged  from  that  to 
64° ;  yet,  as  a  whole,  the  heat  was  uncommon,  morning, 
noon  and  night,  with  rain  in  abundance.  But  this 
summer  the  middays  have  been  warmer,  and  the  rain 
little. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  water  amounted,  in  the 
first  four  months  of  the  year,  to  10.76  inches;  in  May, 
6.54;  in  June,  1.58;  and  in  July  1.66;  and  in  the  seven 
months  20.53  inches  —  our  full  proportion,  but  un¬ 
equally  distributed. 

For  ten  days  the  atmosphere  was  very  smoky,  but  on 
the  13th  the  sun  rose  in  splendor,  no  smoke  to  be 


Agricultural  Exhibitions  for  1864. 


State  ITairs. 

New  York, . Pochester . 

Illinois . Decatur . 

Pennsylvania, . Easton . 

Michigan, . Kalamazoo . 

Indiana, . Indianapolis . 

Ohio, . Columbus . 

Vermont, . . White  P.iver  Junction 

Iowa, . . Burlington . 

Wisconsin, . Janesville . 

Canada  West, . Hamilton . 

New  Brunswick, . Frederickton . 

Nat.  Poinological  So’y,  ••  Kochester . 

N.  E.  Ag’l  Society, . Springfield . 

Wool  Growers1  Con., _ Iiochester. . 


County  Trail’s. 

NEW  YORK. 

.Albion . , . Sept.  '.<4-15 

.  Jamaica . O*  t,  6-6 

.Canandaigua . Sept.  28-29 

.Binghampton . Sep<  117-16 

. Sept  15-lJ 

.  Malone . Sept  27 -29 

.Little  Valley . Sept,  27-29 

.Fredonia . Oct.  4-6 

ILLINOIS. 


Bureau . 

DeWitt . 

Randolph, . 

Schuyler. . . 

Vermillion, . 

. Catlin . 

. Sept.  13-15 

. Oct.  5-8 

. Oct.  5-7 

. Sept.  28-30 

. Oct.  11-14 

Whiteside, . 

Kendall . 

. . Bristol . 

Hancock, . 

. Sopt.  20-23 

Ford . 

. Sept.  21-22 

M  cLean, . 

. Bloomington . . 

. Sept.  26-30 

DuPa^e, . 

. W  heaton . 

. . Sept.  26-28 

Pike,. . 

. Pittsfield . 

Fulton, . 

Warren, . 

DeKalb, . . 

. DeKalb . . 

Carroll, . 

. Sept.  28-30 

Ogle . . 

Cumberland, . . 

_ Sept.  29- Oct.  1 

Washington, . . 

Macoupin, . 

. Oct.  11-14 

Monroe, . 

OHIO. 

. Oct.  12-14 

Columbiana . 

. Sept.  21-23 

Fulton, . Ottokee . Sept.  21-23 


. Sept.  20-23 

. . Sept.  12 

. Sept.  27-30 

. Sept.  20-23 

. . Oct.  3—8 

. Sept.  13-16 

. Sept.  13-16 

. Sept.  27-30 

. Sept.  26 — 30 

. Sept.  26-3? 

. Oct.  4-* 

. Sept, 

. Sept.  •  9 

. Sept  il 


Orleans, . 

Queens, . 

Ontario, . 

Broome, . 

Jefferson, . 

Franklin, . 

Cattaraugus, . 

Chautauque, . 


seen,  but  all  swept  away  by  the  westerly  wind  and  rain 
in  the  north  and  west.  The  smoke  came  here  by  the 
westerly  winds,  and  the  great  fires  in  the  forests  in 
Northwest  are  said  to  be  the  source  of  it. 

The  English  papers  state  the  prevalence  of  the  severe 
drouth  in  England  down  into  the  beginning  of  this 
month. 

- MOM - 

A  Dollar  Paper  for  Forty  Cents. 

The  Genesee  Farmer  has  a  large  list  of  subscribers  in 
Canada,  and  we  hope  it  will  never  be  less.  The  soil 
and  climate  of  Upper  Canada  is  very  similar  to  that  of 
Western  New  York,  and  our  modes  of  farming  are  or 
may  be  identical.  An  interchange  of  views  cannot  fail 
to  be  useful  to  farmers  on  both  sides  of  the  lake.  We 
should  be  glad  to  hear  more  frequently  from  our  read¬ 
ers  in  Canada. 


Butler . 

Cuyahoga,. 

Geauga,. . . 

Lorain . 

Mahoning, 
Medina,  . . 
Morrow,.  . 
Stark. 
Union,  . . . 

Huron . 

Trumbull, 
Warren,  . . 


Clark. . 

Clermont, 
Hancock,  . 

Lake, . 

Summit, . . 


Maplewood . . 

Cleveland _ 

Burton . 

Clardon . 

Elyria . . 

Youngstown 

Medina . 

Mt.  Gilead. . . 

Canton . 

Marysville . . . 
Norwalk 

Warren . . 

Lebanon . 

Wooster . 

Springfield. . . 

Bantam . 

Findley . 

Painsville. . . 
Akron . 


Floyd . 

Van  Buren, 
Muscatine, . . 
Clinton, 
Scott, . 


IOWA. 
.Rockford. . . 
.Keosauqua. 
.Muscatine  . 

.  Lyon . 

.  Davenport . 


. . .  Oct.  4-7 
.Sept.  27-30 
.Sept..  20-22 
.Sept.  28-30 
....Oct.  4-7 
....Oct.  4-7 
. . . .  Oct.  3 — 5 
. . .  .Oct.  5-7 
.Sept.  28—30 
. .  . .  Oct.  5-7 
.  Sept.  28-30 
.Sept.  21-23 
Sept.  28-80 
,Sept.  28-30 
. . .  <  let.  4-6 
.Sept.  20-22 
...  Oct.  6-S 
.Sept.  28-30 
...  Oct.  5—  i 


Sept.  14-15 
Sept.  15-17 
Sept  13-14 
Sept.  1:3-16 
.Sept.  19-20 


The  price  of  the  Farmer  for  1865  will  be  one  dollar 
per  annum.  Our  Canadian  friends  when  remitting 
in  American  money,  must  add  12  cents  for  postage,  or 
$1.12.  If  they  send  Canada  money,  the  price,  as  long 
as  gold  keeps  at  its  present  premium,  will  be  40  cents. 
In  other  words,  the  Farmer  is  now  10  cents  a  year  lower 
than  ever  before.  We  hope  our  friends  in  Canada  will 
send  us  some  subscribers  at  this  time.  All  who  subscribe 
now  will  receive  the  three  last  numbers  of  this  year 
free.  Only  40  cents  a  year  for  a  dollar  paper. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Union  Ag.  Association,.. Burgettstown . Oct  6-7 

Bucks, . Newtown . Sept.  27-28 

- •  \t - - 

Bone  Bust. 

The  demand  for  artificial  manures  has  been  greater 
this  season  than  ever  before  known  in  this  country. 
Several  farmers  have  written  to  us  requesting  us  to 
purchase  bone  dust  for  them.  It  can  not  be  had  in  this 
city.  It  is  manufactured  here,  but  Mr.  Preston  has 
none  on  hand. 
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Tile  Markets. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  GENESEE  FARMER,  ( 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  August  30, 1S64.  f 

Since  our  last  report  Gold  lias  declined  from  2G0  to  235>£.  Owing 
to  the  fact  that  our  leading  agricultural  staples  were  not  re¬ 
latively  as  high  as  Gold,  prices  have  not  declined  to  the  same  ex¬ 
tent.  It  is  admitted  everywhere  that  the  crops  are  much  below 
an  average*,  while  the  war  greatly  Increases  consumption. 

There  are  rumors  that  Commissioners  have  been  sent  from 
Washington  to  Richmond,  and  there  are  those  who  think  that  we 
are  on  the  eve  of  Peace.  These  rumors  have  affected  the  price 
of  Gold,  and  to  some  extent  the  price  of  farm  produce. 

The  stringency  in  the  Money  market  alluded  to  in  our  report 
for  August  is  far  less  severe,  though  the  Banks  are  still  short  of 
Currency.  The  Government  is  in  pressing  need  of  money,  and  | 
in  one  form  or  other  is  issuing  paper  that  is  used  as  currency,  j 
The  new  National  Banks  are  rapidly  increasing  their  issues, 
Their  notes  now  in  circulation  amount  to  $40,000,000.  We  have 
$400,000,000  of  “  Greenbacks,”  in  addition  to  the  State  Bank  cir¬ 
culation  of  $170,000,000.  Besides  this,  the  Five  Per  Cent.  Legal 
Tender  Notes,  and  the  Six  Per  Cent.  Compound  Interest  Notes, 
are  to  a  considerable  extent  used  as  currency.  The  latter  are 
issued  at  the  rate  of  over  $3,000,000  per  week.  With  this  vast 
issue  of  paper  money — and  constantly  increasing — it  seems  vain 
to  hope  for  any  permanent  fall  in  the  price  of  Gold.  The  price 
of  everything  will  rule  high  so  long  as  the  war  continues.  Ru¬ 
mors  of  peace,  or  successes  in  the  field,  may  temporarily  depress 
prices — and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  they  arc  circulated  for 
this  purpose — but  until  we  have  some  great  and  decisive  victory, 

or  until  there  are  some  real  grounds  for  the  belief  that  peace  is  ! 

I 

near  at  hand,  there  is  little  prospect  of  any  permanent  decline  in 
prices. 

The  Wool  market  is  again  active,  and  prices  are  higher.  Farm¬ 
ers  in  this  vicinity  have  sold  some  ordinary  clips  at  $1.00  $  lb. 
As  high  as  $1.20  has  been  paid  in  New  York  for  choice  lots. 

Butter  in  New  York,  last  week,  was  in  active  demand  for  ex¬ 
port  to  England,  and  the  choicest  lots  brought  60c.  B>.  The 

fall  in  Gold  yesterday  from  255  to  235%  will  doubtless  lower  the 
price  of  Butter  somewhat.  There  is,  however,  an  undoubtedly 
scarcity  of  good  Butter  in  the  country,  and  prices  will  continue 
high.  Choice  lots  of  Cheese  brought  26c.  $  tt>. ! 

Owing  to  the  drouth  there  will  be  a  very  short  crop  of  Clover 
Seed.  In  fact,  we  fear  there  will  be  hardly  enough  for  our  own 
use.  Farmers  should  save  every  bushel  they  can  gather.  It 
brings  27c.  ^  tb  in  New  York;  Timothy  Seed,  $7.00  bushel; 
Flax  Seed,  $3.75  to  $4.00  $  bushel ;  Hay,  $25  to  $30  per  tun. 

In  this  city,  White  Wheat  brings  $2.25@.2.50,  and  Red  Wheat 
$2.00@2.25  $  bushel ;  Barley,  $2.00;  Gats,  90c.  to  $1.00;  Corn, 
$1.50;  Hay,  $1S@$20  ^  tun;  Potatoes,  $1.75  to  $2.25  per 
bushel ;  Turnips,  75c.  $  bushel ;  Eggs,  22c.  per  dozen. 

- ♦  - 

List  of  Nurserymen,  &c. 

We  publish  this  month  a  list  of  the  principal  nursery¬ 
men  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  It  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  with  much  care  and  labor.  The  list  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Rural  Annual  and  Horticultural  Directory 
for  1865,  and  if  any  errors  have  occurred,  we  shall 
esteem  it  a  favor  to  have  them  pointed  out  that  they 
may  be  corrected  in  the  revised  list  in  the  Rural 
Annual. 

According  to  this  list  there  are  in  New  York  222 
nursery  firms ;  47  in  Illinois ;  Pennsylvania  41 ;  Ohio 
35;  Massachusetts  26 ;  New  Jersey  17 ;  Connecticut  16  ; 
Indiana  14  ;  Wisconsin  13  ;  Michigan  11 ;  Maryland 
10  ;  Iowa  9  ;  Maine  6 ;  Rhode  Island  5 ;  Kentucky  4 ; 
Delaware  3;  District  of  Columbia  2;  New  Hampshire 

1  ;  Vermont  1 ;  Canada  20. 

- - ♦-+«>*-♦ - 

The  American  Pomological  Society  will  hold  its 
Tenth  Biennial  Session  in  this  city,  commencing  Sep¬ 
tember  13.  Packages  of  fruit  may  be  addiesscd  care 
of  James  Vick,  Secretary  of  the  American  Pomologi¬ 
cal  Society,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Inquiries  and  Answers. 

I  wish  to  procure  a  machine  for  sawing  timber  into 
lengths  for  cord  wood.  I  understand  that  there  are 
such  machines  in  use  near  your  city.  Can  you  tell  me 
where  they  are  manufactured,  price,  &c.  ?  Do  they 
give  good  satisfaction  ?  R.  J. 

E.  D.  Hallock  formerly  manufactured  such  a  ma¬ 
chine,  hut  does  not  do  so  at  present.  Remington  & 
Son,  of  Ilion,  N.  Y.,  manufacture  a  machine  that  will 
give  yon  good  satisfaction. 

Will  it  pay  to  use  lime?  I  have  plenty  of  lime¬ 
stone  on  my  farm,  and  old  wood,  stumps,  &c.,  that  I 
could  use  to  burn  them.  What  will  it  cost  to  put  up  a 
kiln  for  such  a  purpose,  and  will  it  be  cheaper  to  build 
it  of  stones  or  bricks?  I  have  an  abundance  of  stones, 
while  bricks  cost  me,  including  carriage,  $12  per  thou¬ 
sand.  I  should  be  glad  if  some  of  the  readers  of  the 
Genesee  Farmer  would  give  me  their  views  on  this  sub- 

Juct*  Gates. 

- - 

Special  Notices. 

Send  lor  a  Circular  of  Grover’s  Patent  Swing 

BEAM  PLOW.  See  advertisement  in  May  number  of  the 
Farmer.  au2t  D.  C.  ALLING,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

ISiekok’s  Celebrated  Improved.  Cider  Mill 

for  sale  at  the  Genesee  Seed  Store  and  Agricultural  Warehouse, 
No.  19  South  St.  Paul  street,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  by  J.  Rapalje. 

A  New  Book  in  Press. — A  corrected  and  new  stereo¬ 
typed  enlarged  edition  of  The  Field  and  Garden  Vegeta¬ 
bles  of  America ,  by  Fearing  Burr,  Jr.,  Esq.,  is  passing  through 
the  press.  It  will  contain  many  more  illustrations  of  the  vege¬ 
tables  described,  and  much  new  and  valuable  information  will  be 
added.  It  will  be  more  compact  and  desirable  in  size  and  shape 
than  the  first  edition,  which  was  not  stereotyped.  Messrs.  J.  E. 
Tilton  &  Co„  Boston,  will  bring  it  out  in  their  well-known  at¬ 
tractive  style.  It 


ADVERTSSEftflEftSTS. 


A  pew  short  advertisements  of  interest  to  farmers — and  only 
such — will  be  inserted  in  the  Genesee  Farmer  at  twenty-five 
cents  a  line,  or  $2.50  per  square,  or  $25  per  column,  each  insertion, 
payable  in  advance. 

THE  GENESEE  FARMER: 

A  MONTHLY  JOURNAL  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  HORTICULTURE. 
Published  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  by 

JOSEPH  HARRIS. 

Terms — Invariably  in  Advance — Seventy-five  cents  a  year; 
six  copies  for  Three  Dollars,  (only  fifty  cents  each.! 


THE  CELEBRATE  I)  CRAIG 

MICROSCOPE.  —  Combining  Instruction  with 
Amusement,  is  ifiailed.  prepaid,  for  $2.50;  or  with 
6  beautiful  Mounted  Objects  for  $3.25;  with  24 
Objects,  $5.50,  by  '  HENRY  CRAIG,  ? 

ISO  Centre  street,  New  York. 
Also,  he  will  mail,  prepaid,  the  Novelty  Magnify¬ 
ing  Glass,  for  examining  Living  Insects.  Seeds, 
Flowers.  &c.,  for  $1.50;  or  with  12  beautiful 
Mounted  Objects  for  $3.  je'63tf 


CRAPE  VINES  FOR  SALE. 

BEST  NATIVE  VARIETIES  at§low  prices.  Address 
R.  B.  SHAW,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  formerly  of  Trenton 
Falls,  N.  Y.  "  seplt* 

TILE  MACHINE. 


40 


THE  BEST  MACHINE  IN  AMERICA  Send  for  a  Circular 
containing  description.  A.  La  TOURETTE, 

nov^S-ly _ _ _ Waterloo,  N.  Y. 

rpo  WOOL  GROWERS.— Wash  your  Wool  in  Doty's 
j_  famous  Clothes  Washers.  You  can  do  it  better  than  in 
any  other  way,  besides  saving  the  oily  water  for  liquid  manure. 
(See  Working  Farmer  for  September,  1S64.  sep 
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PROPOSALS  FOR  LOAN. 


I  .  S.  7-30 


Treasury  Department,  July  25, 1864. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  subscriptions  will  be  received  by 
the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  the  several  Assistant  Trea¬ 
surers  and  designated  Depositaries,  and  by  the  National  Banks 
designated  and  qualified  as  Depositaries  and  Financial  Agents, 
for  Treasury  Notes  payable  three  years  from  August  15, 1S63> 
bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  seven  and  three-tenths  per  cent, 
per  annum,  with  semi-annual  coupons  attached,  payable  in  law¬ 
ful  money. 

These  notes  will  be  convertible  at  the  option  of  the  holder  at 
maturity,  into  six  per  cent,  gold  bearing  bonds,  redeemable  after 
five  and  payable  twenty  years  from  August  15, 1867. 

The  notes  will  be  issued  in  dcnominatiohs  of  fifty,  one  hun¬ 
dred,  five  hundred,  one  thousand,  and  five  thousand  dollars,  and 
will  be  issued  in  blank,  or  payable  to  order,  as  may  be  directed 
by  the  subscribers. 

All  subscriptions  must  be  for  fifty  dollars,  or  some  multiple  of 
fifty  dollars. 

Duplicate  certificates  will  be  issued  for  all  deposits.  The  party 
depositing  must  endorse  upon  the  original  certificate  the  denom¬ 
ination  of  notes  required,  and  whether  they  are  to  be  issued  in 
blank  or  payable  to  order.  When  so  endorsed  it  must  be  left 
with  the  officer  receiving  the  deposit,  to  be  forwarded  to  this  De¬ 
partment. 

The  notes  will  be  transmitted  to  the  owners  free  of  transporta¬ 
tion  charges  as  soon  after  the  receipt  of  the  original  Certificates 
of  Deposit  as  they  can  be  prepared. 

Interest  will  be  allowed  to  August  15  on  all  deposits  made  prier 
to  that  date,  and  will  be  paid  by  the  Department  upon  receipt  of 
the  original  certificates.  j, 

As  the  notes  draw  interest  from  August  15,  persons  making  de- , 
posits  subsequent  to  that  date  must  pay  the  interest  accrued 
from  date  of  note  to  date  of  deposit. 

Parties  depositing  twenty -five  thousand  dollars  and  upwards 
for  these  notes  at  any  one  time  will  be  allowed  a  commission  of 
one-quarter  of  one  per  cent.,  which  will  be  paid  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  upon  the  receipt  of  a  bill  for  the  amount,  certified  to  by  the 
officer  with  whom  the  deposit  was  made.  No  deductions  for 
commissions  must  be  made  from  the  deposits. 

Officers  receiving  deposits  will  see  that  the  proper  endorse¬ 
ments  are  made  upon  the  original  certificates. 

All  officers  authorized  to  receive  deposits  are  requested  to  give 
to  applicants  all  desired  information,  and  afford  every  facility  for 
making  subscriptions.  W.  P.  FESSENDEN, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

All  Respectable  Banks  and  Bankers 
throughout  the  country  will  doubtless 

afford  facilities  to  subscribers. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  gives  notice  that  subscriptions 
will  be  received  for  Coupon  Treasury  Notes,  payable  three  years 
from  August  15th,  1864,  with  semi-annual  interest  at  the  rate  of 
seven  and  three-tenths  per  cent,  per  annum — principal  and  in¬ 
terest  both  to  be  paid  in  lawful  money. 

These  notes  will  be  convertible  at  the  option  of  the  holder  at 
maturity,  into  six  per  cent,  gold  bearing  bonds,  payable  not  loss 
than  five  nor  more  than  twenty  years  from  their  date,  as  the 
Government  may  elect.  They  will  be  issued  in  denominations 
of  $50,  $100,  $500,  $1,000  and  $5,000,  and  all  subscriptions  must 
be  for  fifty  dollars  or  some  multiple  of  fifty  dollars. 

The  notes  will  be  transmitted  to  the  owners  free  of  transporta¬ 
tion  charges  as  soon  after  the  receipt  of  the  original  Certificates 
of  Deposit  as  they  can  be  prepared. 

As  the  notes  draw  interest  from  August  15,  persons  making  de¬ 
posits  subsequent  to  that  date  must  pay  the  interest  accrued  from 
date  of  note  to  date  of  deposit. 

Parties  depositing  twenty -five  thousand  dollars  and  upwards 
for  these  notes  at  any  one  time  will  be  allowed  a  commission  of 
one-quarter  of  one  per  cent.,  which  will  be  paid  by  the  Treasury 
Department  upon  the  receipt  of  a  bill  for  the  amount,  certified  to 
by  the  officer  with  whom  the  deposit  was  made.  No  deductions 
for  commissions  must  be  made  from  the  deposits. 

Special  Advantages  of  this  Loan. 

It  is  a  National  Savings  Bank,  offering  a  higher  rate  of  in¬ 
terest  than  any  other,  and  the  best  security.  Any  savings  bank 
which  pays  its  depositors  in  U.  8.  Notes,  considers  that  it  is  pay¬ 
ing  in  the  best  circulating  medium  in  the  country,  and  it  can  not 
pay  in  anything  better,  for  its  own  assets  are  either  in  govern¬ 
ment  securities  or  in  notes  or  bonds  payable  in  government  paper. 

It  is  equally  convenient  as  a  temporary  or  permanent  invest¬ 
ment.  The  notes  can  always  be  sold  for  within  a  fraction  of  their 
face  and  accumulated  interest,  and  are  the  best  security  with 
banks  as  collaterals  for  discounts. 

Convertible  into  a  6  per  cent.  5-20  Gold  Bond. 

In  addition  to  the  very  liberal  interest  on  the  notes  for  throo 
years,  this  privilege  of  conversion  is  now  worth  about  three  per 
cent,  per  annum,  for  the  current  rate  for  5-20  Bonds  is  not  less 
than  nine  ‘per  cent,  premium,  and  before  the  war  the  premium 
on  six  per  cent.  U.  S.  stocks  was  over  twenty  per  cent.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  actual  profit  on  this  loan,  at  the  present  market 
rate,  is  not  less  than  ten  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Its  Exemption  from  State  or  Municipal  Taxa¬ 
tion. 

But  aside  from  all  the  advantages  we  have  enumerated,  a  special 
Act  o'f  Congress  exempts  all  bonds  and  Treasury  Notes  from 
local  taxation.  On  the  average,  this  exemption  is  worth  about 
two  per  cent,  per  annum,  according  to  the  rate  of  taxation  in  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  the  country. 

It  is  believed  that  no  securities  offer  so  great  inducements  to 
lenders  as  those  issued  by  the  government.  In  all  other  forms 
of  indebtedness,  the  faith  or  ability  of  private  parties,  or  stock 
companies,  or  separate  communities,  only,  is  pledged  for  pay¬ 
ment,  while  the  whole  property  of  the  country  is  held  to  secure 
the  discharge  of  all  the  obligations  of  the  United  States. 

While  the  government  offers  the  most  liberal  terms  for  its 
loans,  it  believes  that  the  very  strongest  appeal  will  be  to  the 
loyalty  and  patriotism  of  the  people. 

Subscriptions  will  be  received  by  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States,  the  several  Assistant  Treasurers  and  designated 
Depositaries,  and  by  the  First  National  Bank  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
First  National  Bank  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  by  all  National  Banka 
which  are  depositaries  of  public  money,  and 

All  Respectable  Banks  and  Bankers 

throughout  the  country  will  give  further  information  and  afford 

EVERY  FACILITY  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 
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BURNHAM’S  AMERICAN  BUSINESS  COL¬ 
LEGE,  beautifully  located  on  the  Hudson  River  at  HUD¬ 
SON,  N.  Y. 

BILL  OF  EXPENSES  for  the  full  Accountant's  Course  of  In¬ 
struction,  including  Single  and  Double  Entry.  Book-keeping,  with 
Actual  Practice,  Business  Penmanship,  Commercial  Calculations 
and  Correspondence,  Mercantile  Law,  Political  Economy,  Lecture 
Courses,  Necessary  English  Branches,  &c.,  &c.,  time  unlimited; 
including  necessary  Stationery,  Blank  Books,  Diploma  and  inci¬ 
dentals  for  the  course,  $60,00.  For  sixteen  weeks  Board, 
Washing  and  Room  furnished  in  pleasant  private  families, 
$65,00. 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY -FITE  DOLLIES  is  a 
careful  estimate  of  the  necessary  expense  of  securing  a  first  class 
Business  Education,  at  the  best  Business  College  in  the  Nation. 

NO  VACATIONS. — Students  commence  on  any  week-day  in 
the  year.  Extensive  Improvements  in  the  matter  and  method 
of  instruction.  School  Room  and  Counting  Room  so  united  as  to 
secure  to  the  6tudent  all  the  practical  advantages  of  each.  A 
corps  of  eight  first-class  Professors,  Lecturers  and  Teachers  con¬ 
stantly  employed.  I.  Bates,  “Star  Penman  of  the  world,”  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  Business  College. 

For  College  Monthly,  Circulars,  &c.,  containing  all  particulars 
relative  to  this  popular  Institution, 

Address 

LOUIS  W.  BURNHAM,  Principal, 

It  Business  College,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

EDGAR  SANDERS,  CHICAGO, 

NURSERYMAN  AND  FLORIST, 

Has  a  general  assortment  of  PLANTS,  particularly  BEDDING 
TS.  Catalogues  issued  annually,  which  mav  be  had  on  ap- 


PLAN 

plication.  Address  as  above,  to  box  4183,  Chicago,  Ill 


B.  K.  BLISS, 

DBALER IN 

GARDEN,  VEGETABLE  APiB  FLOWER  SEESS, 

Koses,  Flowering  Shrubs  &  Greenhouse  Plants, 

sep  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


McELWAIN  B  R  O  ’  S , 

DEALERS  IN  ALL  KINDS  OF 

FIELD,  VEGETABLE  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS, 

AT  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

Particular  attention  given  to  sending  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds  by  mail.  For  particulars  send  for  a  Catalogue. 

Springfield,  Mass.  it 


BLOOMING-TON  NURSERY, 

BLOOMINGTON,  ILL. 

13tH  Year.  220  Acres. 

FRUIT,  ORNAMENTAL^  NURSERY  STOCK. 

A  very  general  and  reliable  assortment,  cheap  for  cash. 
Catalogues  sent  on  receipt  of  two  red  stamps. 
sep2t  F.  K.  PHOENIX,  Bloomiagton,  HI. 


HICHTSTOWN  (N.  J.)  NURSERIES. 


100,000  PEACH  TREES 

Of  the  best  market  varieties,  including  HALE’S  EARLY,  one  of 
the  earliest  Peaches  known.  Also,  a  general  assortment  of 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

Catalogues  sent  on  application. 

seplt  ISAAC  PULLEN,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


FRANCIS  BRILL, 

Nurseryman  <&>  Seed  Grower, 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  A  SPECIALITY. 

Fruit  Trees,  Vinos,  Scrubs,  Gtfrden  Seeds,  Ac.  Cata¬ 
logues  on  application.  septf 


[  ESTABLISHED  1847.  ] 

Rochester  aacl  Charlotte  Nurseries, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

C.  J.  RYAN  &  CO.,  Proprietors. 


1864.  Brighton  Nurseries.  1864. 

T.  B.  YALE  &  CO.,  Proprietors. 

Nurseries,  Two  and  a  Half  Miles  East  of  the  City, 


EAST  AVENUE. 


Post  Office  Address,  -  -  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

npEN  ACRES  OF  STRAWBERRIES — Of  the  most  desirable 
X  kinds — sucb  as  French,  Russell,  Fillmore,  Triomphe  de 
Gand.  Bartlett,  Albany.  Austin.  Cutter,  Downer  and  Ladv  Finger. 

TEN  ACRES  OF  BLACKBERRIES — Dorchester  and  New 
Rochelle. 

FIVE  ACRHS  OF  RASPBERRIES — Including  the  Phila¬ 
delphia..  the  best  nnd  most  productive  hardy  Raspberry.  It  has 
yielded  with  me  over  two  hundred  bushels  per  acre  of  large,  red, 
lucious  fruit  without  protection  from  sun  or  frost. 

Send  for  Catalogues  gratis. 

sep3t  WILLIAM  PARRY,  Cinnaminson,  N.  J. 


LYONS  NURSERY. 

A  PPLE.  PEAR,  PLUM  and  other  Trees  wholesale  and  retail. 
l\.  Special  attention  paid  to  propogating  Grapes  wholly  in  the 
open  air.  Fine  two  year  Oporto,  Concord,  Diana,  Creveling, 
Hartford  Prolific,  Clinton,  Northern  Muscatine,  Delaware.  Ac. 

The  Oporto  Wine  received  the  highest  premium  at  the  New 
York  State  Fair,  1863,  and  the  Silver  Medal  at  the  Winter  Meet¬ 
ing.  1S54.  Said  Ar  circulars. 

seplt  E.  WARE  SYLVESTER,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 


CATAWBA  CRAPES. 

Wanted,  100,000  Catawba  Grapes.! 

PARTIES  having  good  one  or  two-year  old  Yines  to  offer  in 
lots  of  1.000  and  upwards,  will  please  address  us,  stating 
age,  quality  and  lowest  cash  price. 

A.  G.  HANFORD  &  BRO.,  Columbus  Nursery, 
seplt  Columbus,  Ohio. 


CONCORD  GRAPE  VINES. 

ATBRY  LAI#!  STOCK  of  the  above  at  low  rates  by  the 
hundred  jmt  ►kausand.  All  the  leading  varieties  can  fee 
furnished,  including  Rogers’  Hybrids,  Adirondac,  Iona,  Israelis, 
&c.‘  Ac. 

Frstt  and  Orxamtintal  Trees,  SnRiTBS,  Roses,  Ac. 

Address  sepSt  WM.  ADAIR,  Detroit,  Mich. 

R«*E  HILL  NURSERY, 

Lyone,  <S’Iiiiton  County,  Iowa.. 

THE  of  this  Nnrserv  is  the  Propagation  of  the 

Grape,  Roses,  Sfirubs,  raising  of  Evergreen*,  and  most 
everything  belonging  to  the  trade  at  retail  and  wholesale.  Terms 
Cash.  sep‘2t  H.  A.  TRUAX,  Proprietor. 


BEAD’S  SEEDLING  STRAWBERRY. 

ANEW  VARIETY,  with  a  large  conical  berry,  brilliant  scar¬ 
let  color,  glossy  surface,  and' sweet,  juicy  flesh  of  the  high¬ 
est  flavor.  Price  $4  per  dozen,  $25  per  hundred.  Ready  this 
fall.  For  «M#r,  A,,  address  PETER  B.  MEAD, 

seplt  Itoo«  38,  Moffat  Building,  385  Broadway,  N,  Y. 


WESTERN  APPLES. 

A  LARGE  STOCK  of  thrifty,  well-grown  Trees,  comprising 
xY  many  tne  aorta  of  Western  origin,  and  especially  suited 
for  Western  culture,  together  with  full  assortment  of  nursery- 
stock.  at  wholesale  and  retail.  A.  G.  HANFORD  &  BRO., 
sep2t  Columbus  Nursery,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


S.  B.  MARSHALL, 

PROSPECT  HILL  NURSERY, 

MASSILLON,  OHIO. 

Fruit  Trees,  Hardy  Evergreens,  Imported  Stocks, 
&c.,  in  abundance.  seplt 


ROSES. 

A  LARGE  and  fine  stock  of  the  most  beautiful  varieties  Hy¬ 
brid  Perpetual,  Bourbon,  Tea,  Moss,  &c..  principally  on 
their  own  root*.  A.  G.  HANFORD  A  BRO.. 

aepit  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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New  York  State 

Agricultural  Society’s  Exhibition, 


Hardy  Bulbs  for  Fall  Planting. 

Illixstrated  Annual  Catalogue  of* 


Rochester,  Sept.  20,  2  1 , 22,  23,  1864. 


HAEDY  DUTCH  &  OTHEE  FLOWEEIUG  BULBS 


PROGRAMME. 

Books  for  entries  will  be  opened  at  the  OSBORN  HOUSE  on 
Friday,  September  16th, 

And  citizens  of  Rochester  and  Monroe,  and  the  adjoining  coun¬ 
ties,  are  requested  to  make  their  entries  before  the  Books  are  re¬ 
moved  to  the  Fair  Grounds. 

ON  MONDAY,  19th,  the  Business  Office  will  be  opened  at  the 
Fair  Grounds,  where  the  entries  will  then  be  made. 

TUESDAY,  20th,  arrangements  for  the  Exhibition  will  be  com¬ 
pleted,  and  the  grounds  opened  to  the  public. 

"WEDNESDAY,  21st,  the  Judges  will  be  called  and  enter  upon 
their  duties.  Floral  Hall,  Domestic  and  Mechanics’  Hall,  will  be 
opened,  and  cattle  and  horses  examined  in  the  exhibition  rings. 

THURSDAY,  22d,  Exhibition  continued,  the  Judges  will  com¬ 
plete  their  labors,  and  all  the  departments  of  the  exhibition  will 
be  in  order  for  examination  of  visitors. 

FRIDAY,  23d,  PRIZE  ANIMALS  will  be  publicly  exhibited 
under  the  direction  of  JOHN  HAROLD,  Esq.,  General  Superin¬ 
tendent. 

Premiums  will  be  announced  and  paid. 

Evening  Discnssions  at  the  City  Hall. 

TUESDAY  EVENING.  “Steaming  and  Cutting  Food  for 
Stock.”  George  H.  Moore  will  open  the  discussion. 

MONDAY  EVENING.  “  Fine  Wool  Sheep ;  How  shall  they 
be  classified  ?”  Hon.  Henry  8.  Randall,  L.  L.  D.,  will  open  the 
discussion. 

THURSDAY  EVENING.  “  Is  it  best  for  Dairymen  to  Raise 
Stock  or  Purchase  ?”  Hon.  Lewis  F.  Allen  will  open  the  discus¬ 
sion. 

Wool  Grower’s  Convention,  at  the  City  Hall,  on  Wednesday,  at 
19  A.  M. 

seplt  S3.  P.  JOHNSON,  Secretary. 


GRAPE  VIINES 

AND 

O  It  3ST  .A.  ]VE  E  N  T  A  L  TREES, 

FOR  SALE  BY 

MAHLON  MOON,  Morrisville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

A  large  6tock  of  Delaware  and  Concord  Grape  Vines,  with 
many  o?  the  new  and  rare  varieties,  including  Iona,  Israella, 
Adirondac  Loomis’  Honey  and  Maxatawny.  Also,  an  extensive 
assortment  of  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND  SHRUBS,  em¬ 
bracing  most  of  the  new  and  rare  Evergreens,  are  ottered  at 
moderate  prices. 

Catalogues  forwarded  on  application  seplt 


WILLIAM  H.  STARR, 


AND 

GU6BE  TO  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN 

Is  now  in  press,  and  will  be  ready  to  send  out  early  in  September. 
It  consists  of  full  and  plain  descriptions  of  the  finest 
HYACINTHS, 

CROCUSES, 

TULIPS, 

SNOW  DROPS, 

CROWN  IMPERIALS, 

LILIES,  Ac.,  Ac.,  &c.« 
with  ample  directions  for  Planting  and  Culture.  My  Catalogue 
this  season  is  beautifully  illustrated,  containing,  among  other  fine 
illustrations,  TWO  FULL  PAGE  ENGRAVINGS,  and  one 
beautiful  COLORED  PLATE  of  the 

J  A.  PA  1ST  LIL  Y. 

tar-  Sent  free  of  postage  by  mail  to  all  who  apply  enclosing  10 
cents.  Catalogues  always  sent  to  my  customers  of  the  previous 
year  as  soon  as  issued  without  ordering. 

My  importations  from  Holland  the  present  season  have  never 
been  equalled  for  extent,  variety  and  excellence. 
sep2t  JAMES  VICK,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 


ELLW ANGER  &  BARRY  solicit  the  attention  of  Planters, 
Nurserymen,  and  Dealers  in  Trees  to  the  great  stock  of 

Standard  and  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees,  Ornamental  Trees 
Shrubs  and  Plants 

Of  every  description,  which  they  now  offer  for  the  Fall  Trade. 
The  stock  is  of  the  first  quality  in  all  respects. 

A  Wholesale  Catalogue  is  just  published,  and  will  he  sent,  post 
free,  to  applicants  who  enclose  a  stamp. 

ELLW  ANGER  &  BARRY. 

seplt  Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


PINE  HILL  NURSERY. 

r  |  MIE  undersigned  respectfully  solicits  the  attention  of  Planters 
1  to  his  large  stock  of  well-grown 

FRUIT  TREES. 

APPLES — Standard  and  Dwarf. 

PEARS — Standard  and  Dwarf. 

CHERRIES — Standard  and  Dwarf. 
Plums,  Peaches,  Quinces,  &c.,  &c. 

HARRY  GRAPE  VINES. 

All  the  leading  best  varieties. 

Also,  SHADE  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  all  at  moderate 
prices. 

Price  List  sent  on  application. 

sep2t  GODFREY  ZIMMERMAN,  near  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


PROPRIETOR  OF  THE 


ELISHA  MOODY.  GEO.  H.  MOODY.  EDWARD  M.  MOODY. 


Fast  New  London  Nurseries, 

EDW.  FRYER,  MANAGER, 

NEW  LONDON,  CONN. 

Green  House,  Bedding-out  Plants,  and  Bulbs  in  great  variety. 
Roses  in  variety — Perpetual  Bloomers.  Table,  Hand  and  Bridal 
Roquets,  &c.  All  kinds  of  Plants,  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees. 
Evergreens,  Ornamental  Flowering  Shrubs,  &c. 

All  orders  by  mail  will  receive  prompt  and  particular  at¬ 
tention.  _ _ _ seplt 

SEED  WHEAT-SEED  WHEAT. 

I5E  undersigned  have  now  in  store  an  invoice  of  PURE 
VENETIAN  (Red  Mediterranean)  WHEAT,  imported  this 
year  and  selected  in  Europe  by  their  agent  expressly  for  Seed, 
It  compares  favorably  with  any  Seed  Wheat  ever  brought  to  this 
country,  and  to  those  who  desire  to  renew  their  Seed  it  can  not 
fail  t»  give  satisfaction.  A  sample  of  this  wheat  has  been  sent  to 
the  office  of  the  Genesee  Farmer,  where  it  can  be  examined  by 
parties  interested. 

For  sale  in  large  or  small  quantities  by 

P.  B.  MINGLE  &  CO.,  Seedsmen, 
seplt  103  Market  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


NIAGARA  NURSERIES, 

LOCKPORT,  N.  Y., 

E,  MOODY  &  SONS,  PROPRIETORS, 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALERS  IN 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 

SHRUBS, 

sep  And  Stocks  for  Nurserymen.  it 
CONCORD,  DELAWARE,  HARTFORD 

PROLIFIC,  DIANA,  MAXATAWNEY,  ALLEN’S  HYBRID, 
IONA  and  ROGERS’  HYBRID,  grown  from  wood  of 
original  Vines,  and  the  best  new  Grapes  in  the  country.  They 
combine  the  fine  flavor  of  the  foreign  with  the  hardiness  of  the 
native  varieties.  Vines  at  low  prices,  with  strong  and  well- 
ripened  wood. 

Send  for  Catalogue,  with  illustration  of  Rogers’  Hybrid  No.  19. 
Address  WM.  PERRY  &  SON, 

seplt  Bridgeport.  Conn. 


OSAGE  ORANGE. 

-j  AA  AAA  FINE  one-year  old  plants. 

X  U  U .  U  VJ  U  A.  G.  HANFORD  &  BRO., 

sep2t  Columbus  Nursery.  Columbus,  Ohio. 


White  or  Hedge  Willow  for  Sale. 

CUTTINGS  of  this  superior  live  fence  plant,  of  suitable 
length,  at  $1  per  100  or  $5  per  1000.  Warranted  true  Salix 
alba.  mh  D.  S.  HEFFRON,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
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FROST  &  CO., 

GENESEE  VALLEY  NURSERIES, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Parties  who  desire  to  purchase  first  quality 

STANDARD  OR  DWARF  FRUIT  TREES, 

Small  Fruits,  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants, 

&zc.,  See., 

in  large  or  small  quantities,  are  solicited  to  inform  themselves 
of  our  Stock  and  Prices. 

Our  Nursery  contains  nearly  FOUR  HUNDRED  ACRES, 
which  enables  us  to  All  orders  even  of  the  most  extensive  char¬ 
acter,  while  particular  attention  is  given  to  orders  amounting  to 
small  sums. 

Our  stock  will  be  supplied  at  the  most  favorable  rates. 

The  following  Catalogues ,  with  prices,  are  furnished  on  appli¬ 
cation  upon  receipt  of  five  cents  for  each : 

No.  1  and  'l— Descriptive  Priced  Detail  Catalogue  of  Fruits, 
Ornamental  Trees,  Plants,  &c. 

No.  4—  Wholesale  Priced  Catalogue  of  Fruits,  Ornamental 
Trees,  &c.,  for  Nurserymen,  Dealers  and  others,  who  may  wish 
to  buy  in  large  quantities  for  the  Autumn  of  1864  Address 
sep2t  FROST  Sc  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


BULBOUS  FLOWER  ROOTS 

FOR  FALL  PLANTING. 

WE  are  now  prepared  to  fill  orders  for  the  following  and  other 
hardy  Bulbs  for  Fall  Planting — all  large,  soundj  flowering 

roots: 

Hyacinths, 

Tulips, 

Crocus, 

Narcissus, 

Snow  Drops, 

Iris, 

Lilies,  many  varieties, 

Chinese  Paeonies,  over  seventy -five  splendid  varieties. 

New  Editions  of  our  Ornamental  Tree  and  Wholesale  Cata¬ 
logues  are  now  ready  for  destribution. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY, 
Mount  Hope  Nurseries, 
seplt  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


GREAT  BOOKS 

FOR  FARMERS  AND  STOCK-RAISERS. 

SHEEP,  SWINE  AND  POULTRY : 

EMBRACING 

The  History  and  Varieties  of  each;  the  Best  Modes  of  Breeding; 
their  Feeding  and  Management :  together  with  the  Diseases 
to  which  they  are  respectively  subject,  and  the  appro¬ 
priate  Remedies  for  each. 

Bj  ROBERT  JENNINGS,  V.  S., 

Professor  ol  Pathology  and  Operative  Surgery  in  the  Veterinary 
Collette  of  Philadelphia ;  Professor  of  Veterinary  Medicine  in 
the  late  Agricultural  College  of  Ohio:  Secretary  of  the 
American  \  eterinary  Association  of  Philadelphia ; 

Author  of  “The  Horse  and  his  Diseases,”  ‘'Cat¬ 
tle  and  their  Diseases,'1  etc.,  etc. 

This  is  the  third  of  Dr.  Jenning’s  Great  Series  for  farmers  and 
stock-raisers,  and  like  its  predecessors,  will  be  found  written  in 
a  pre-eminently  practical  and  suggestive  stvle,  and  while  issued 
in  a  cheap  and  convenient  form  for  popular  use.  it  vet  grasps  the 
entire  subject  with  all  its  necessary  details.  No  one  who  has  ob¬ 
tained  the  previous  volumes  will  fail  to  purchase  this,  and  taken 
as  a  whole,  this  series  of  books  will  stand  out  for  years  to 
come,  as  beacon  lights  for  the  guidance  of  that  intelligent  and 
largely  increasing  class,  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  all  the 
modern  improvements  in  the  rearing,  breeding  and  general 
treatment  of  our  domestic  auimals.  With  numerous  illustrations. 
12mo„  cloth.  Price,  $1.50. 

CATTLE  AND  THEIR  DISEASES— Embracing 
their  History  and  Breeds,  Crossing  and  Breeding,  and  Feeding 
and  management;  with  the  Diseases  to  which  they  are  subject, 
and  the  Remedies  best  adapted  to  their  cure.  To  which  are  add¬ 
ed  a  List  of  the  Medicines  used  in  treating  Cattle,  and  the  Doses 
of  the  various  remedies  requisite.  By  Robert  Jennings,  V.  S. 
With  numerous  illustrations.  12mo.,  cloth.  Price  $1.50. 

THE  HORSE  AND  HIS  DISEASES— Embracing 
his  History  and  Varieties,  Breeding,  and  Management  and  Vices: 
with  the  Diseases  to  which  he  is  subject,  and  the  Remedies  best 
adapted  to  their  Cure.  By  Robert  Jennings.  V.  S.  To  which 
are  added  Karey’s  Method  of  Taming  Horses,  and  the  Law  of 
Warranty,  as  applicable  to  the  purchase  and  sale  of  the  ammaL 
Illustrated  by  nearly  100  engravings.  12mo.,  cloth.  Price  $1.50. 

Agents  and  canvassers  will  find  these  very  desirable  works. 
Liberal  terms  made  with  the  trade. 

Either  one  or  all  of  the  above  books  will  be  sent  to  any  address, 
post  paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  $1.50  each.  Send  your  orders  to 
JOHN  E.  POTTER,  Publisher, 
jy3t  617  Sansom  St.,  Philadelphia. 


Central  Nurseries,  York,  Penn, 

We  would  call  attention  to  our  unusually  fine  assortment  of 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS, 

VINES,  3cc., 

for  the  coming  season.  We  would  especially  direct  attention  to 
our  superior  stock  of 

SHADE  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 

suitable  for  street  and  lawn  planting,  and 

Ornamental  Shrubs  and  Vines. 

EDWD.  J.  EVANS  &  CO., 
sep2t  York,  Penn. 

HOMES  FOR  ALL.— Large  and  thriving  settlement 
of  Ellwood,  35  miles  from  Philadelphia  by  railroad.  Good 
soil,  good  water,  fine  crops — best  fruit  section  in  the  Union. 
Farm  lands  $20  per  acre,  one-quarter  cash,  balance  on  bond  and 
mortgage.  Good  society,  churches,  schools,  mills,  Ac.  To  visit 
the  lands,  leave  Vine  street  wharf,  Philadelphia,  7  A.  M.,  9  A.  M., 
2  P.  M.,  4  P.  M. 

For  full  information  and  paper,  apply  to 

R.  F.  DANFORTH, 

au3t  Ellwood,  Atlantic  Co.,  New  Jersey. 


SHORTHORNS  FOR  SALE. 

THE  BULL  HOTSPUR  4030  A.  H.  B.  by  Duke  of  Gloster 
(11.382)  dam  Daphne  (imported)  by  Harold  (10.299),  rich 
roan,  calved  May  15,  1S60.  Also,  three  YEARLING  BULLS 
and  five  BULL  CALVES,  mostly  by  Hotspur,  and  a  few 
HETFERS. 

Catalogues  sent  on  application, 
aptf  T.  L.  II ARISON,  Morley,  St.  Lawrence  co.,  N.  Y. 

HALE  S  E A R LY  PEACH 

RIPENS  TEN  DAYS  before  Troth’s  and  Serrate  Early  York. 

Tree  very  hardy.  Also,  full  assortment  of  leading  market 
varieties.  A,  G.  HANFORD  &  BRO.. 

sep2t  Columbus  Nursery,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


DISSOLUTION. 

rpHE  copartnership  heretofore  existing  between  WILLIAM 
L  SMITH,  THOMAS  SMITH  and  EDWARD  SMITH,  under 
the  firm  and  style  of  W.,  T.  *fc  E.  SMITH,  of  the  Geneva  Nur¬ 
sery.  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  is  this  day  dissolved  by  the  withdrawal  of 
EDWARD  SMITH.  The  Nursery  business  will  be  continued  by 
WILLIAM  SMITH  and  THOMAS  SMITH,  under  the  firm  and 
style  of  W.  &  T.  SMITH,  who  will  attend  to  all  business  con¬ 
nected  with  the  late  firm.  WILLIAM  SMITH, 

THOMAS  SMITH, 
EDWARD  SMITH. 

Geneva,  June  3d.  1S64.  seplt 


RUSSELL’S  STRAWBERRY. 

T~)USSELU'S  GREAT  PROLIFIC. — This  new  Strawberry  is 
JTU  undoubtedly  the  best  Strawberry  yet  known,  being  the 
largest  and  most  prolific  bearer, 

Price,  $1.00  per  dozen.  $3.00  per  100. 

seplt  W.  «&  T.  SMITH,  Geneva  Nursery,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


QTKAWBERSIIES. — Now  is  the  time  to  plant  fora 
O  spring  crop.  All  the  new  sorts  are  now  ready  for  de¬ 
livery.  Priced  Descriptive  Catalogues  of  Strawberry  Plants  and 
all  other  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Plants  and  Seeds  for  farms, 
gardens  and  nurseries,  will  be  sent  gratis  to  any  address.  Plants 
carefully  packed  and  prepaid  by  rail  for  any  distance,  and  safe 
arrival-guaranteed.  A  Iso,  explicit  directions  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  Cranberry  in  upland  gardens  and  fields,  with  price  of 
plants.  The  yield  last  season  in  my  method  of  cultivation  was 
over  400  bushel.'  | »•  - r  acre.  The  time  for  planting  is  October  and 
November.  C.irriage  of  all  packages  paid  to  Boston  and  New 
York.  “  B.  M.  WATSON, 

au2t  Old  Colony  Nurseries,  Plymouth,  Mass. 


FEAR  TREES— PL Uf^  TREES. 

riMFE  subscribers  ;m  f- >r  s-J--  for  the  Fall  Trade  a  verv  large 
I  s  STANDARD  ami  R'A'AKF  PEAR  TREES,  PLUM 

TREES.  STANDARD  AJ  -,'LK.  GRAPE  VINES.  &c.  Our 
Trees  i:  v-  jn.-ii  -  line  gro  vtl  the  present  season.  Those  want¬ 
ing  first -c! a  s  Trees  and  grow;:  on  a  clay  and  gravelly  loam  soil, 
will  do  weil  to  give  us  a  call.  W.  &  T.  SMITH, 

seplt  "  Geneva  Nursery,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
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THIS  CHAMPION. 

HICKdE’S 

PATENT  PORTABLE  KEYSTONE 


CIDER  AND  WINE  MILL. 


1 0,000  in  Use  and  Approved. 

TIIS  admirable  machine  is  now  ready  for  the  fruit  harvest  of 
1864.  It  is,  if  possible,  made  better  than  ever  before,  and 
well  worthy  the  attention  of  all  farmers  wanting  such  machines. 

It  has  no  superior  in  the  market,  and  is  the  only  mill  that  will 
properly  grind  grapes.  For  sale  by  all  respectable  dealers. 

On  account  of  the  very  heavy  excise  tax  on  spirits,  there  will 
be  a  large  demand  for  good  cider,  (which  is.  by  the  way,  the 
most  healthy  beverage  there  is,  especially  for  those  afflicted  with 
liver  complaints,)  and  every  one  having  apples  will  make  them 
up  into  good  cider,  if  they  would  study  their  interests.  I  intend 
having  good  receipts  for  making  cider  printed  and  distributed 
among  dealers,  for  the  use  of  those  purchasing  mills. 

If  your  merchant  does  not  keep  them,  tell  him  to  send  for  one 
for  you.  or  write  to  the  manufacturer  yourself.  Address' the 
manufacturer,  W.  O.  HICKOK, 

a.it3t  Eagle  Work 


HUTCHINSON'S 

Family  Wine  and  Cider  Mill, 

With  Press  Combined, 
Large  and  Small  Size,  for 
Hand,  Hcrse  or  other 
Power.  Is  strong  and  re¬ 
liable,  compact,  simple 
and  neat  of  construction, 
durable,  economical  and 
cheap.  Grinds  all  kinds 
of  fruit,  fine,  fast  and  easy, 
and  Presses  dry. 

Some 

Valuable  Impeovem’ts 
have  been  added- to  this 
Mill  since  last  season,  and 
we  now  feel  confident  that 
it  is  just  what  the  people 
want. 

For  full  particulars,  De¬ 
scriptive  Pamphlet,  or 
_  _ _  Mills,  address  the  manu¬ 

facturers, 

Messrs.  HUTCHINSON  &  BROTHEli.  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


au2t 


THE  KEBZIE  FI  LTER.-1 This  Fil¬ 
ter  possesses  every  practical  and  scientific  ar¬ 
rangement  for  the  objects  intended,  viz:  render¬ 
ing  the  most  impure  "rain  and  river  water  free 
from  all  decomposed  organic  matters  and  gases, 
color,  taste  or  smell.  Pare  renter  is  the  chief 
conservator  of  the  human  system,  and  can  be 
snrelv  obtained  by  using  this,  the  best  portable 
Filter  known.  They  are  durable,  convenient 
and  cheap:  can  be  transported  in  safety  any  dis- 

_ tjij. y  and  are  sure  to  give  satisfaction. 

Manufactured  bv 

JAMES  TERRY  A  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Descriptive  Catalogues  sent  free.  au3t 

AT)  MAI5E  FHOJI  20  CENTS  !— Call  and  examine, 

gjor  ten  samples  sent  free  bv  mall  for  29  cents.  R 


by  R.  L.  WOLCOTT,  171)  Chatham  Square,  N.  Y. 


etails  for  $2 
my'64-ly 


BULLARD’S  ^PROVED 


PATENT  HAAr  TEDDER, 
Or  Machine  for  Spreading  and  Turning  Hay. 

THE  subscriber  having  purchased  the  exclusive  right  for  man¬ 
ufacturing  and  selling  (for  the  State  of  New  York) 

Bullard’s  Improved  Hay  Tedder, 

now  proposes  to  furnish  the  Farmers  to  the  extent  of  his  ability, 
which  must  necessarily  be  limited  the  coming  year,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  good  and  competent  mechanics. 

Those  who  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  one  of  these  great  la¬ 
bor-saving  machines  will  please  send  in  their  orders  early  to  be 
recorded  in  turn.  “First  come,  first  served.”  Address 

SILAS  C.  HERRING.  New  York. 

N.  B. — Pamphlets  and  Circulars  will  be  sent  by  mail  to  those 
who  request  them. 

D.  R.  BARTON,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Agent.  np'64-ly 


HALE’S  EARLY  PEACH. 

rpiIIS  fine  early  variety  is  rapidly  growing  in  popularity  with 
JL  market  orchardists.  It  is  proving  to  be  the  best  very  early 
Peach  in  cultivation,  ripening  full  seven  to  ten  days  before 
Troth's  Early  and  Serrate  Early  York,  hitherto  the  most  popular 
very  early  sorts. 

Hale’s  Early  was  originated  in  Portage  county.  Ohio,  by  a  Ger¬ 
man  who  claimed  to  have  brought  the  seed  from  the  old  country, 
and  was  first  introduced  to  notice  by  Mr.  llaie,  a  nurseryman  of 
Summit  county,  who  called  it  Hide's  Early  German.  Subse¬ 
quently  the  “  German”  was  dropped. 

In  the  spring  of  1859  it  was  sent  out  from  the  CA ambus  Nur¬ 
sery.  Prior  to  this  it  had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  few  ama¬ 
teurs  and  others  for  trial,  and  had  been  moderately  disseminated 
in  the  vicinity  where  it  originated. 

It  is  a  white  fleshed  freestone  peach,  above  medium  size,  color 
greenish  yellow,  with  deep  carmine  cheek,  fruit  always  fair,  very 
juicy,  with  a  rich  virions  flavor  and  delightful  fragrance. 

The  tree  is  a  remarkably  handsome,  vigorous  grower,  hardy 
and  healthy.  The  blossom  bulls  also  seem  hardier  than  most 
other  sorts. 

sep2t  A.  G.  HANFORD  &  BRO.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


TO  FARMERS  ! 


BRADLEY’S  TOBACCO  FERTILIZER,  AND  BRADLEY'S 
X  L  Superphosphate  of  Lime,  are  for  sale  at  wholesale  and 
retail  by  the  Manufacturer.  WM.  L  BRADLEY  : 

Sales  Office  24  Broad  street.  Boston. 

Pamphlets  containing  testimonials  in  favor  of  his  rSo- 
bacco  Fertilizer,  Bradley’s  X  L  Manual  on  the  Culture  and  Curing 
of  Tobacco,  with  Illustrations,  can  be  had  by  addressing  the  un¬ 
dersigned.  WM.  L.  BRADLEY. 

Highest  Cash  prices  paid  for  Bones.  my 


TO  CLEAR  THE  HOUSE  OF  FLIES, 

USE  DUTCHER’S  CELEBRATED 

LIGHTNING  FLY-KILLER, 

a  neat,  cheap  article,  easy  to  use.  Every  sheet  will  kill  a  quart, 
jy  SOLD  EVERYWHERE.  8t 


SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS. 

[  Price  $2.25  per  thousand.] 

OF  THE  LEBANON  YELLOW  OR  NA ysKMOND  variety. 

These  plants  will  he  packed  in  boxes  of  five  and  ten  thou¬ 
sand  each,  so  as  to  travel  with  aafctv  ten  da  vs.  Brown  fir 
my6t  F.  A.  SCHWILL  A  BRO.,  Cinainnati,  Ohio. 
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TOLEDO  NURSERIES. 


GEOKGE 

well-branched 


BAKER  respectfully  invites  the  attention  of  Nurserymen  and  Dealers  to  his  large  and  unusually  fine,  stocky  and 


Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Grape  lines,  &c., 

consisting  in  part  of 


200.000  STANDARD  APPLE  TREES— 3  and  4  years  old,  very  fine. 
10.000  DWARF  APPLE  TREES — 3  and  4  years  old,  verv  tine. 
10.000  STANDARD  PEAR  TREES— ‘2  and  3  years  old.  very  fine. 
30.000  DWARF  PEAR  TREES— 2  and  3  years  old,  very  fine. 
GRAPE  VINES — Catawba,  Clinton.  Delaware  and  Concord. 
CURRANTS— Cherry,  Eed  and  White  Dutch. 

GOOSEBERRIES— Houghtons  Seedling. 

EVERGREENS— A  large  and  fine  Stockof  NOEWAY  SPEUCE.  3  to  6  feet- 


Our  assortment  is  complete,  which  enables  us  to  fill  dealers’  orders. 
J3F”  Wholesale  Price  List  sent  on  receipt  of  stamp.  a3t 


SCOTCH  AND  AUSTRIAN  PINE,  3  to  8  feet. 

_ GE<>»  BAKER,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


The  London  Club  Coffee. 

Prepared  from,  the  Best  Old.  Java. 

ilED  and  recommended  by  the  Editor  of  The  Independent. 

The  Home  Journal. 
••  ••  *•  TnE  Evangelist. 

•  *  -  •  ■  •  •  •  The  Methodist. 

Commended  also  by  The  Christian  Advocate,  by  The  Bap¬ 
tist  Examiner,  by  most  of  the  leading  Editors,  and  by  the  most 
respectable  PH  YSICIANS.  Nearly  all  prominent  Journals  and 
Professional  men  are  using  and  commending 

THE  LONDON  CLUB  COFFEE. 


BAUGH’S 

RAW  BONE 

SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME, 

BAUGH  &  SONS, 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

Store  No,  20  South  Delaware  Avenue, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


“We  have  ourselves  used  this  Coffee.”  says  the  Editor  of  The 
Independent,  “and  have  no  hesitation  in  commending  it  as  an 
agreeable,  healthful,  and  every  way  reliable  article.” 

This  Standard  Coffee  is  prepared  from  the  best  Old  Java, 
and  has  no  connection  with  any  of  the  adulterations  drifting 
about  the  market.  It  is  easily  distingi  i-hed  from  all  other 
Coffees  by  its  remarkable  fragrance,  strength  and  flavor. 

[From  Dr.  Yan  Kleeck.] 

Gentlemen  :  I  have  been  using  your  Coffee  in  my  family,  and 
consider  it  superior  to  any  I  have  met  with.  I  find  it  to  con¬ 
tain  only  the  healthiest  ingredients,  together  with  a  very  unusual 
proportion  of  pure  Java  Coffee.  Having  recommended  it  ex¬ 
tensively  in  my  practice,  I  have  heard  but  one  opinion  in  its  fa¬ 
vor  as  a  nutritious  and  healthy  beverage,  and  well  adapted  to 
nervous  temperaments.  JAS.  B.  YAN  KLEECK,  M.  D., 

February  15,  1864.  No.  160  Franklin-st.  N.  Y. 

This  Coffee  is  put  up  for  the  trade  in  cases  of  36  H>,  60  B>,  and 

100  n>. 

The  price  of  the  Club  Coffee  to  the  consumer  ranges  from  24  to 
85  cents. 

To  the  Trade  a  Liberal  Discount.  SFt 
Terms — Net  Cash. 

CHAS.  H.  LYON,  Sole  Agent, 

jy6t  No.  48  Courtlandt  street,  N.  Y. 


Schenectady  Agricultural  Works. 

G.  W  ESTINGHOUSE  &  CO. 

PROPRIETORS  AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Improved  Lever  and  Endless  Chain  Horse  Powers, 
Combined  Threshers  and  Cleaners, 
Threshers  and  Separators, 

Clover  Machines, 

Circulars  and  Cross-cut  Wood  Sawing  Machines, 
Dog  Powers  for  Churning,  &c.,  &c. 

Send  for  a  Circular  containing  description  and  prices  of  the 
above-named  machines. 

Particular  attention  is  invited  to  our  new 

Thresher  and  Cleaner 

with  Biddle  Separator.  This  machine  was  introduced  last  sea¬ 
son  with  great  success,  and  we  believe  is  not  equaled  by  any  in  use. 
We  also  would  invite  notice  to  our 

Improved  Wood  Sawing  Machines, 

both  Circular  and  Cross-cut,  which  are  complete  in  every  respect. 
Address  all  communications  to 

G.  WEST1NGHOUSE  &  CO., 

ap  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


TJIS  article  has  for  many  years  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  as 
a  manure  of  great  efficiency  and  of  nnequaled  permanence, 
and  we  scarcely  deem  it  important,  in  our  semi-annual  advertise! 
nu-nt.  to  say  more  than  merely  call  the  attention  of  buyers  to  it. 
But  we  will  also  state  to  farmers  and  dealers  in  fertilizers  that  it 
has  been  our  constant  aim  to  render  our  Raw  Rone  i*Iios- 
pliafe  more  and  more  worthy  of  the  full  confidence  of  farmers. 
b>' t  .  use  of  ever.y  facility  at  command,  and  the  aid  of  scientific 
skill,  in  essentially  improving  its  qualities,  and  we  have  never  al¬ 
lowed  this  purpose  to  be  interfered  with  by  the  great  and  steady 
advance  in  the  cost  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  our  business 
throughout  the  past  two  years. 

The  Haw  Bone  Phosphate  may  be  had  of  any  regular  dealer 
in  fertilizers  (to  whom  wo  advise  farmers  to  apply),  or  of  the 
manufacturers  and  proprietors. 


jy3t 


BAUGH  &  SONS, 

No.  20.  South  Delaware  Avenue, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


jmmm  wanted 

$  nth 

OR  COMMISSION 

FOR  CIRCULARS AND  SPEC!  MENS  ADDRESS 

li.L.TQM)  &  Co. 

^^<—458  WILLIAM  ST  IS]  Y 


NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE' 

ROCHESTER  CENTRAL  NURSERIES. 

SEND  FOR  A  CATALOGUE 

AND 

SPECIAL,  TERMS  OF  SALE, 

AND 

ORDER  YOUR  TREES  DIRECT. 

Address  C.  W.  SEEL  YE, 

aptf  Eochester  Central  Nurseries,  Kochester,  N.  Y. 


GRAPES. 

DELAWARE,  Concord,  Hartford  Prolific,  Rogers’  Hybrid,  and 
other  fine  Grapes,  on  their  own  roots  and  of  splendid 


growth. 

sep2t 


A.  G.  If  ANFOKD  &  BKO., 
Columbus  Nursery,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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[ONLY  AUTHORIZED  EDITION.] 

GENERAL  GRANT’S  DARING  SPY! 

THE  MOST  THRILLING,  REAL  NARRATIVE  PUBLISHED. 
SPLENDID  OFFER  MADE  BY  THE  PUBLISHERS. 

Twenty  Thousand  Dollars  to  be  Given  Away ! 

Read  th.e  following  and.  then  Subscribe,  and  get  your  U'iriends  to  Subscribe. 
JOSEPH  HARRIS,  ESQ. — Dear  Sir:  W  e  hereby  pledge  ourselves  to  the  readers  of  the  Genesee  Farmer  to  fully  and  fairly 
carry  out  all  the  promises  which  we  herein  make  regarding  the  premiums  to  be  distributed  among  those  who  send  for  our  new  and 
popular  book,  Lieut.  Gen.  Grant’s  Spy.  Among  the  purchasers  of  every  $100,000  worth  of  Gen.  Grant's  Spy,  we  will  distribute 
fairly  Twenty  Thousand  Dollars  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  named  below. 


This  scene  represents  a  real  incident! 


Read  and  then  Send  at  Once. 

Nine  Thousand  Dollars  will  be  expended  in  Three  Farms 
or  Houses,  each  worth  $3,000,  and  each  to  be  located  at  the  will 
of  the  parties  to  whom  they  are  awarded.  The  remaining  Eleven 
Thousand  Dollars  will  be  expended  in  first-class  Agricultural, 
Sewing  and  other  valuable  Machines,  Pianos,  Melodeons,  Fine 
Geld  and  Silver  Watches,  (but.  no  bogus  or  cheap  jewelry  ;)  year¬ 
ly  subscriptions  to  Harper’s,  Godey’s,  Atlantic,  and  other  stand¬ 
ard  monthlies;  New  York  Ledger,  Mercury,  Weekly,  and  other 
popular  first-class  weeklies,  whether  literary,  political  or  religious; 
Elegant  and  Valuable  Books,  Family  Bibles,  Photograph  and 
other  Albums,  ranging  from  $3  to  $30  apiece. 

To  fully  convince  those  who  read  this  that  we  are  sincere  in 
our  offer,  we,  in  addition,  pledge  ourselves  to  publish  in  this  paper 
the  names  and  addresses  of  parties  to  whom  awards  are  made — 
together  with  our  legally  attested  affidavit,  under  oath ,  that  all 
is  done  as  we  promise.  Greater  security  for  fairness  none  can 
ask.  For  Terms,  &c.,  see  next  column. 

Get  up  your  Clubs  at  Once  !  The  Larger  the  Better ! 

In  remitting,  name  the  date  of  paper  containing  our  ad¬ 
vertisement. 


These  are  our  Terms: 

Single  Copies  25  Cents.  Five  Copies  $1.00. 

Our  Premium  List  is  numbered  from  One  upwards,  and  each 
letter  is  placed  thereon  in  regular  and  impartial  order  ns  it  ar¬ 
rives.  Each  book  sent  for  represents  one  number,  and  each  five 
books  sent  for  represents  tire  numbers,  whether  the  $1  is  sent  by 
one  person  or  by  five  persons.  Thus,  while  a  single  subscription 
(25  cents)  may  take  one  of  our  highest  premiums  (worth  $3,000,) 
a  club  of./tre  (or  $1)  has  one  extra  opportunity  for  the  same. 

Remember  that  for  your  money  you  certainly  get  a  better  and 
handsomer  book  than  is  now  published  for  the  6ame  sum,  so  that 
the  Premiums  you  may  get  besides  the  book,  you  really  get  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  risk  ;  and.  considering  the  value  of  these,  there 
is  no  one  who  would  not  make  the  investment.  25  cents  or  $1, 
or  $5,  is  nothing,  when  you  are  likely  perhaps  to  get  a  premium 
worth  $3,000,  most  especially  when  the  otter  is  made,  as  it  is,  by 
responsible  parties,  and  fairness  secured  in  every  way.  In  re¬ 
mitting  name  the  paper  where  you  see  our  advertisement. 

Address  (cash  with  order,) 

C.  W.  ALEXANDER  &  CO.,  Publisher*, 

123  South  Third  Stbkkt,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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WALKS  AND  TALKS  ON  THE  FARM. — NO.  10. 

I  hate  just  been  threshing.  The  spring  crops 
turn  out  badly,  but  the  winter  wheat  is  better  than 
I  expected.  There  are  those  who  assert  that  we 
shall  have  to  abandon  wheat  culture  in  Western 
New  York,  but  I  never  believed  them.  They  claim 
that  spring  crops  require  less  labor  and  pay  better, 
but  it  certainly  has  not  been  the  case  this  year. 
Barley,  oats  and  peas  have  not  paid  expenses.  Corn 
has  done  pretty  well,  but  it  will  by  no  means  turn  out 
as  well  as  last  season.  Beans,  too,  are  light,  and  there 
were  so  many  planted  that  the  price,  it  is  thought, 
will  be  low.  Potatoes  will  not  be  more  than  half  a 
crop.  On  the  whole  it  has  been  a  poor  season  for 
fanners. 

Prices  have  been  good,  but  just  at  present  the 
market  is  dull  and  lower.  There  is  a  great  scarcity 
of  money.  The  enormous  bounties  paid  for  substi¬ 
tutes  absorb  all  the  currency  for  the  time  being, 
ami  millers  and  produce  dealers  find  it  difficult  to 
get  the  money  necessary  to  carry  on  their  business. 
There  never  was  so  much  money  afloat  as  at  the 
present  time,  but  the  bounties  absorb  the  whole  of 
it.  Think  of  it.  Most  of  the  towns  in  this  vicinity 
pay  $600  to  any  one  who  will  procure  a  substitute, 
and  the  county  pays  $400  in  addition.  Both  town 
and  county  issue  bonds  for  the  whole  amount.  The 
money  is  raised  on  these  bonds  and  handed  over  to 
the* substitutes  or  those  who  procure  them.  This  is 
not  the  case  merely  in  this  section.  The  same  thing 
is  carried  out  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  all  over  the 
country.  If  the  300,000  men  called  for  by  the  draft 
ooet  $1000  each,  it  amounts  in  the  aggregate  to 
$300,000,000.  The  effect  of  this,  for  the  moment,  is 
a  tight  money  market  and  lower  prices  of  farm  pro¬ 
duce.  But  the  effect  in  the  end  will  be  precisely 
the  reverse  of  this.  The  money  is  borrowed  from 
the  Future  and  spent  in  the  Present.  The  bonds 
themselves  will  undoubtedly  be  used  as  money  in 
large  transactions,  while  the  money  raised  on  them 
will  soon  find  its  way  back  into  general  circulation. 
Unless  we  have  Peace,  therefore,  the  present  falling 
off  in  prices  will  be  only  temporary.  Should  the 


war  end  immediately,  gold  will  have  a  tumble  and 
carry  every  thing  down  with  it.  But  farm  produce 
will  be  affected  less  than  anything  else,  because  con¬ 
sumption  must  go  on,  and  there  is  unquestionably  a 
serious  deficiency  in  the  crops. 

My  buckwheat  is  ripening  up  finely,  and  if  we 
have  no  frost  for  a  week  longer  will  turn  out  splen¬ 
didly.  Mr.  B -  sowed  his  three  weeks  earlier 

than  I  did,  and  I  understand  that  it  is  “  blasted.”  I 
was  told  to-day  that  he  thought  mine  was  the  best 
crop  between  here  and  the  city,  “  but  then,”  said  he, 
buckwheat  is  a  crop  that  no  book  farming  can 
spoil”!  My  other  crops  have  turned  out  poorly 
enough,  and  I  presume  it  is  all  laid  to  book  farming. 
I  think  the  season  has  had  something  to  do  with  it. 
I  certainly  have  not  farmed  according  to  the  books, 
or  I  should  have  had  my  farm  all  drained  and  should 
have  been  able  to  get  my  barley,  oats  and  peas  in 
six  weeks  earlier  than  I  did.  As  it  was,  there  was 
no  rain  from  the  time  they  were  sown  till  they  were 
ready  to  harvest — and  then  it  came !  Book  farming 
would  have  had  the  land  rich  and  free  from  stones 
and  weeds.  It  would  have  been  plowed  in  the  fall 
and  been  mellow  as  a  garden.  It  would  have  stood 
the  drouth  better,  and  the  crops  would  have  been 
doubled  and  the  profits  quadrupled. 

I  intended  to  have  gone  this  week  to  the  Provin¬ 
cial  Fair  at  Hamilton,  but  could  not  get  away.  I  want 
to  get  a  turnip  drill  and  a  pair  of  Scotch  harrows. 
Our  common  harrows  are  miserable  affairs.  At  our 
own  State  Fair  there  were  no  harrows  that  came  up 
to  my  ideas  of  what  a  harrow  should  be.  Those 
made  by  John  E.  Morgan,  of  Deerfield,  are  the  best 
I  saw.  I  understand  there  were  some  Scotch  har¬ 
rows  on  the  grounds,  manufactured  at  Poughkeep¬ 
sie,  but  I  did  not  see  them. 

I  have  just  been  plowing  a  wheat  stubble.  There 
is  considerable  wire-grass  in  it,  and  some  quack. 
Do  you  suppose  harrowing  would  do  any  good,  or 
would  it  be  better  to  let  the  land  lie  rough,  so  as  to 
expose  more  surface  to  the  frosts  ?  The  land  is  so 
dry  that  it  could  be  cleaned  now  as  well  as  in  the 
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summer.  I  liave  no  doubt  that  if  it  was  well  har¬ 
rowed  and  cultivated  it  would  kill  nearly  all  the 
grass,  and  then  if  the  land  could  be  thrown  up  two 
furrows  together,  or  what  in  England  they  call 
ridging,  it  would  lie  dry  and  nice  all  winter,  and  be 
in.  first-rate  order  for  potatoes  early  next  spring. 

I  neyer  saw  grass  improve  so  much  as  it  has  since 
the  rain.  It  seems  to  be  trying  to  make  up  for  lost 
time.  If  we  have  a  late,  open  fall  it  will  be  a  great 
help  in  getting  the  stock  through  the  winter,  as 
f®dder  will  be  very  short.  I  saw  over  a  hundred 
head  of  cows  pass  here  the  other  day  that  were 
bought  in  Chautauque  county  for  about  $20  per 
head.  The  drouth  was  so  severe  that  farmers  were 
compelled  to  sell  their  cows.  With  butter  worth 
fifty  cents  a  pound,  they  must  have  been  hard  pushed 
or  they  would  not  have  parted  with  them. 

This  morning,  on  going  into  the  stable,  one  of  my 
horses  was  found*  all  curled  up  and  twisted  com¬ 
pletely  round  in  the  stall.  There  was  a  strong 
hempen  halter  on  him,  and  it  held  him  down  so 
tight  that  when  it  was  cut  it  snapped  like  a  bow¬ 
string.  The  poor  horse  must  have  suffered  terribly. 
The  flesh  on  his  nose,  on  each  side  of  the  rope,  was 
swollen  so  as  to  leave  an  indenture  half  an  inch 
deep.  The  rope  was  between  his  fore  legs,  and  had 
chaffed  the  skin  badly..  He  is  quite  lame  and  stiff 
this  morning,  and  will  probably  not  be  able  to  work 
for  a  week.  I  think  the  English  method  of  tying 
up  horses  with  a  chain  running  through  a  ring,  and 
a  weight  attached  to  the  end  of  the  chain,  is  far  bet¬ 
ter  than  simply  tying  them  with  a  rope  to  the  man¬ 
ger.  The  weight  prevents  the  halter  from  being 
slack  when  the  horse  is  eating,  but  gives  him  plenty 
of  rope  when  he  wants  to  lie  down.  There  is,  in 
this  case,  no  danger  of  his  getting  his  leg  over  the 
rope. 

I  understand  that  Mr.  Cornell,  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
has  given  300  acres  of  good  land  and  $300,000  for  a 
State  Agricultural  College,  to  be  located  at  Ithaca. 
It  is  a  noble  gift,  and  the  prospects  now  are  that  we 
shall  have  an  Agricultural  College  and  an  Experi¬ 
mental  Farm  worthy  of  the  State.  I  feel  more  interest 
in  the  latter  than  the  former.  We  need  a  farm  where 
experiments  can  be  made  on  our  leading  crops. 
Farmers  can  not  afford  to  make  experiments  with 
that  care  and  system  necessary  to  insure  satisfac¬ 
tory  results.  Mr.  Lawes’  experiments  cost  him  from 
$10,000  to  $15,000  per  annum,  and  that  amount  will 
be  necessary  here  to  carry  out  a  systematic  series  of 
experiments  on  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  Indian  corn 
and  the  grasses.  We  do  not  want  experiments  on 
.■cattle  and  sheep.  Those  can  just  as  well  be  made 
in  Europe — the  climate  making  no  difference.  But 
m  grains,  grasses  and  vegetables  we  must  experi¬ 


ment  for  ourselves,  for  we  can  not  tell  how  far  the  cli¬ 
mate  affects  the  growth  and  manurial  requirements 
of  the  plants. 

Potatoes  promise  to  turn  out  better  than  was  ex¬ 
pected,  though  they  can  not  be  an  average  crop.  I 
planted  mine  too  late.  They  say  “  slovens  do  well 
once  in  seven  years,”  and  I  thought  at  one  time  that 
for  once  I  was  in  luck,  and  that  the  late  planted 
would  be  the  best.  But  I  do  not  now  think  so.  The 
tops  are  beginning  to  die,  while  the  fibres  connect¬ 
ing  the  tubers  with  the  stalks  are  very  thick.  The 
matter  in  these  fibres  ought  to  have .  gone  into  the 
tubers,  and  would  have  done  so  had  the  potatoes 
been  planted  earlier. 

My  onions  are  in  the  same  category.  I  had  only 
half  a  crop,  on  account  of  bad  seed,  and  those  that 
did  grow  are  pretty  much  all  top.  I  bent  them 
down  hoping  to  induce  them  to  bottom,  but  all  to  no 
purpose.  The- roots  strike  deep  into  the  soil  and  the 
tops  grow  most  luxuriantly,  but  the  bottoms  are  not 
there.  For  the  future  I  mean  to  raise  my  own  seed, 
and  to  be  very  careful  to  select  onions  that  bottom 
early.  I  presume  that  seed  is  often  raised  from  small 
onions  that  have  thick  necks,  like  mine,  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  onions  raised  from 
such  seed  will  partake  of  the  same  habit.  So  of 
turnips.  Most  of  the  ruta  bagas  I  have  seen  this 
year  have  long,  thick  necks,  running  up  in  some  cases 
five  or  six  inches  above  the  bulbs.  The  turnip  was 
originally  an  annual,  running  to  seed  the  first  year. 
We  have  by  cultivation  induced  it  to  form  a  bulb, 
but  it  has  still  a  tendency  to  run  up  to  seed.  If  we 
would  check  this  tendency  we  must,  in  raising  seed, 
reject  all  turnips  that  show  any  inclination  to  run 
too  much  to  top,  planting  only  the  best  bulbs. 

My  turnips,  where  I  applied  superphosphate,  are 
splendid.  I  never  saw  better.  They  pay  pretty 
well,  too.  I  sent  some  to  the  city  yesterday,  and  got 
five  shillings  a  bushel  for  them.  At  such  prices  no 
crop  will  pay  better.  I  have  always  contended  that 
we  should  raise  turnips  and  feed  them  out  to  stock 
on  the  farm.  But  even  with  corn  at  $1.50,  turnips 
are  not  worth  over  25  cents  a  bushel  to  feed  out — 
that  is  j  udging  by  the  amount  of  nutriment  they 
contain,  and  then  at  this  season  of  the  year  we  do 
not  need  them  for  feed,  and  to  store  them  is  no  easy 
matter. 

I  was  talking  to-day  with  a  farmer  from  Mendon. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  wheat  towns  in  the  county,  but 
he  says  farmers  are  almost  discouraged  in  trying  to 
raise  wheat.  Last  year  the  midge  did  little  damage, 
but  this  year  the  Soules  wheat  has  suffered  very  much. 
He  has  not  yet  threshed,  but  those  who  have  done  so 
find  that  the  crop  turns  out  very  badly.  In  former  times 
he  used  to  raise  wheat  after  wheat  and  get  25  bushels 
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per  acre.  Has  raised  52  bushels  of  wheat  after  oats. 

“  But,”  said  he,  quite  feelingly,  “  those  times  are 
past.  We  shall  never  do  it  again.  I  now  get  only 
20  bushels,  and  sometimes  10  bushels,  and  this  year 
I  expect  only  5  bushels.  There  is  plenty  of  straw, 
but  no  wheat.  The  midge  and  rust  destroy  it.” 
He  says  there  is  not  more  than  half  as  much  wheat 
sown  this  fall  as  last. 

I  missed  it  in  not  selling  my  wool.  I  made  up  my 
mind  that  I  would  sell  when  offered  a  dollar.  It 
reached  that  figure.  One  of  my  neighbors  whose 
wool  was  not  as  good  as  mine  sold  at  that  price.  I 
could  have  got  the  same.  But  I  thought  it  would  I 
be  higher,  and  so  I  hoped  no  one  would  come  along  ! 
and  offer  me  a  dollar,  for  I  make  it  a  rule  when  I 
have  deliberately  made  up  my  •  mind  to  take  a ! 
certain  price  to  let  the  article  go  when  the  price  j 
is  offered.  The  Deacon  told  me  he  would  send  ; 
me  a  man  who  would  give  me  my  price.  I  told 
him  not  to  say  any  thing  to  him.  I  should  really 
have  felt  sorry  had  any  wool  dealer  offered  me 
the  dollar.  But  as  I  wished,  so  it  was.  No  one 
came,  and  I  have  the  wool  still  on  hand.  I  saw  a 
farmer  taking  in  a  nice  load'  of  wool  this  morning. 

I  asked  him  what  he  expected  to  get.  “  A  dollar,” 
he  said.  I  did  not  tell  him,  but  I  thought  he  had 
not  heard  the  news.  When  I  went  to  town  I  had 
the  curiosity  to  go  to  a  wool  dealer  and  inquire  the 
price  he  was  paying.  “  Fifty  to  sixty  cents,  but  we 
do  not  care  to  take  it  at  that.”  Ten  days  ago  pelts 
brought  from  $1.75  to  $2.25  each.  Now  all  that  the 
dealers  pretend  to  pay  is  $1.00  to  $1.50. 

I  was  so  busy  getting  ready  to  sow  wheat  that  I 
would  not  stop  to  thresh.  I  bought  my  seed  wheat, 
paying  $2.50  per  bushel  for  it.  I’he  same  wheat 
would  not  bring  $2.00  now.  Mediterranean  wheat 
is  worth  only  $1.75.  Corn  still  holds  its  own.  You 
can  not  buy  it  for  less  than  $1.50.  Corn  at  $1.50 
and  wheat  at  $1.75  is  absurd,  especially  when  the 
crop  of  wheat  is  confessedly  one- third  below  an  ave¬ 
rage.  I  was  talking  to  one  of  the  most  experienced 
millers  in  the  city  yesterday,  and  he  thought  that 
wheat  would  be  higher.  He  was  about  the  only 
miller,  however,  that  was  buying  anything. 

%  Well,  we  must  possess  our  minds  in  patience.  If 
what  we  have  to  sell  brings  a  lower  price,  so  will  what 
we  have  to  buy.  I  would  cheerfully  sell  wheat  for 
$1.00  and  wool  for  50  cents  if  paper  would  fall  to  its  old 
rates !  But  there  is  no  probability  of  its  doing  so. 
In  fact,  after  this  panic  blows  over,  and  the  money 
paid  for  bounties  begins  to  flow  back  into  its  old 
channels,  I  expect  to  see  things  higher  than  ever. 
The  money  has  not  left  the  country,  and  more  and 
more  is  being  issued  every  day. 

Barley  is  somewhat  lower,  but  still  brings  a  high 
price.  One  of  our  Rochester  papers  has  for  weeks 


quoted  barley  at  $1.25,  while  it  has  sold  in  some 
instances  as  high  as  $2.25,  and  $2.00  has  been  the 
general  rate.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is  to-day,  but  I 
see  this  same  paper  still  quotes  it  at  $1.25  !  At  the 
same  time  it  gives  the  price  at  Buffalo  as  $2.11,  and 
|  at  Chicago  $1.85@$2.024.  I  presume  the  Buffalo' 
and  Chicago  quotations  are  correct,  but  it  is  too  ab¬ 
surd  to  suppose  while  barley  brings  over  $2.00  in 
Buffalo  it  is  worth  only  $1.25  in  Rochester. 

Beef  cattle  last  week  in  New  York  declined  fully  ■ 
one  cent  per  pound.  Much  of  the  stock  in  market 
was  in  bad  condition.  When  shall  we  learn  that  it 
does  not  pay  to  raise  or  feed  poor  cattle  ?  The  best 
beeves  sold  for  18  cents  per  pound  dressed  weight, 
and  in  a  few  instances  for  19  cents ;  while  there  were 
many  inferior  animals  that  sold  as  low  as  8  cents; 
We  may  just  as  well  raise  an  animal  that  will  dress 
10  cents  as  one  that  will  dress  only  5  cents.  The 
former  would  be  worth  $180,  while  the  latter  only 
brings  $40. 

Sheep  declined  a  little,  but  not  as  much  as  cat tle^- 
say  £c.  per  pound.  Good  lots  brought  8-J-c.  per  pound 
live  weight,  while  a  few  extras  sold  for  9  cents. 
The  greatest  decline  was  in  hogs.  They  have  been 
higher  than  ever  before  known,  but  last  week  the 
market  was  decidedly  over-stocked,  and  prices  fell  2 
cents  per  pound. 

With  com  worth  $1.50  per  bushel,  pork  must 
bring  a  high  price  to  make  pig  feeding  profitable. 
There  will  be  considerable  soft  corn,  which  can  be 
fed  to  hogs  to  better  advantage  than  to  any  other 
stock.  I  give  mine  soft  com,  and  a  little  pea-meal 
in  addition.  Peas  are  very  “  buggy”  this  year,  and. 
it  is  best  to  feed  them  out  as  soon  as  possible.  They 
are  now  the  cheapest  food  we  can  use. 

On  my  way  home  to-day  I  stopped  to  look  at  Mrs. 
Munn’s  grapes.  They  are  splendid.  She  has  546 
bearing  vines,  seven  years  from  planting.  They  are 
trained  on  post  and  slat  trellises,  seven  feet  high. 
The  vines  are  fourteen  feet  apart  each  way.  The 
whole  vineyard  occupies  2|  acres.  In  1862  it  pro¬ 
duced  7  tuns  of  grapes ;  last  year  11  tuns,  and  this 
year  the  crop  is  estimated  at  15  tuns.  They  are  ail 
Isabellas.  Mr.  Adams  has  charge  of  the  vineyard,  and 
has  certainly  been  very  successful.  He  expects  to 
sell  the  crop  for  10  cents  per  pound.  Grapes  in  this 
section  have  done  unusually  well  the  present  season. 
The  hot,  dry  weather,  where  they  were  well  culti¬ 
vated,  was  just  what  we  need  for  grapes. 

I  have  never  tried  it,  but  a  farmer  who  has  tells 
me  that  the  best  time  to  sow  carrots  and  parsnipsi  s 
in  the  fall.  The  plants  start  early  in  the  spring,  and 
get  the  start  of  the  weeds.  The  winter,  he  says, 
does  not  hurt  the  seed.  I  suppose  it  does  not  ger¬ 
minate  till  spring. 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR. 

The  Twenty-fourth  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Society  was  held  in  this  city 
September  20-24.  The  weather  was  delightful,  and 
the  farmers  of  this  section  turned  out  by  tens  of 
thousands,  while  the  attendance  from  distant  parts 
of  the  State  was  unusually  large.  On  Wednesday 
it  was  estimated  from  the  number  of  tickets  sold 
that  there  were  35,000  people  on  the  ground,  while 
on  Thursday  the  attendance  was  even  more  numer¬ 
ous. 

The  exhibition  itself  was  not  equal  to  that  on 
many  former  occasions.  Farmers  are  very  busy  and 
labor  is  scarce,  while  in  this  section  the  draft  was 
being  enforced  during  the  Fair  week.  Under  such 
circumstances  it  is  surprising  that  the  exhibition 
was  as  good  as  it  was,  while  the  immense  concourse 
of  people  which  attended  from  day  to  day  proves 
conclusively  that  these  annual  exhibitions  of  our 
agricultural  and  mechanical  productions  have  lost 
none  of  their  attractions. 

Let  us  look  first  at  the  cattle.  There  are  many 
empty  stalls.  Mr.  Thorne  does  not  exhibit.  Mr. 
Sheldon,  President  of  the  Society  shows  ten  or 
twelve  head  of  splendid  Shorthorns  and  some  Al- 
derneys,  but  not  for  competition.  Ezra  Cornell 
shows  some  good  animals.  In  the  class  of  Short¬ 
horn  cows,  three  year  old  and  upwards,  he  seems  to 
have  taken  every  prize.  Listen  to  those  boys. 
“  Here’s  one  the’re  putting  a  blanket  on.  I'll  bet 
he’s  a  big  un.”  Not  a  bad  test  of  excellence !  In 
this  case  the  animal  is  not  large,  but  he  is  certainly 
a  good  one.  It  is  a  Shorthorn  bull  owned  by  J arnes 
S.  McCall  of  Lyons.  He  is  a  young  breeder,  but 
has  already  some  fine  animals.  C.  W.  &  J.  W.  Wads 
worth,  of  Geneseo,  exhibit  largely,  and  have  carried 
off  several  prizes  for  Shorthorn  heifers  and  working 
cattle.  It  is  encouraging  to  see  the  young  men 
of  the  country  exhibiting,  and  carrying  off  prizes. 
Elihu  Griffin,  of  Duchess  county,  shows  some  good 
Shorthorns.  This  large,  red  three-year  old  Short¬ 
horn  bull  shown  by  W.  B.  Dinsmore,  I  heard  a 
farmer  say  yesterday  was  the  best  animal  on  the 
ground,  but  the  judges  apparently  did  not  agree 
with  him,  for  there  is  no  ribbon  on  his  horn.  Mr. 
Jackson,  of  Seneca  county,  also  shows  a  red  three- 
oid  Shorthorn  bull,  and  takes  the  third  prize.  There 
are  many  other  Shorthorns  worth  looking  at,  but  we 
must  hurry. 

The  Devons  are  few  in  number,  and  by  no  means 
of  extra  character.  I  got  criticized  last  year  for 
making  the  same  remarks  in  regard  to  the  show  of 
Devons  at  Utica,  but  is  it  not  true  ?  Will  they  com¬ 
pare  with  the  Shorthorns?  The  Devon  men  must 
bestir  themselves.  They  are  just  the  cattle  we  want 
in  many  sections  of  this  State  and  New  England, 


but  if  I  am  not  mistaken  the  breed  is  attracting  less 
attention  than  it  did  a  dozen  years  ago. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  Herefords.  There  is 
but  one  exhibitor — E.  Corning,  jr.,  of  Albany.  The 
Herefords  are  losing  ground.  They  are  not  good 
milkers,  and  it  is  claimed  that  a  Shorthorn  will  lay 
on  fat  more  rapidly  and  mature  earlier.  The  Here¬ 
fords,  however,  make  the  best  beef,  and  I  should 
think,  better  working  cattle. 

There  is  a  small  show  of  Ayrshires.  This  ought 
not  to  be.  The  dairy  interest  is  one  of  the  most 
prominent  in  the  State,  and  Ayrshires  are  confess¬ 
edly  unsurpassed  as  milkers  in  proportion  to  the 
food  consumed.  The  little  Alderney s  or  Jerseys  are 
out  in  full  force.  They  are  attracting  more  and 
more  attention  each  year.  The  principal  exhibitors 
are  President  Sheldon,  (who,  however,  does  not  com¬ 
pete  for  the  prizes),  B.  G.  Moore,  W.  B.  Dinsmore 
and  E.  Corning.  I  like  this  heifer  of  Mr.  Dins¬ 
more.  She  has  rather  a  bull’s  head,  but  the  Alderneys 
are  so  fine  and  delicate  that  a  slight  dash  of  coarse¬ 
ness  is  not  so  objectionable  as  it  would  be  in  a  cow 
of  any  other  breed.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  get 
strength  without  coarseness.  But  of  course  it  is 
better  to  have  it  in  the  bull  than  the  cow.  The 
Alderneys  give  richer  milk  than  any  other  breed 
of  cows,  and  it  is  surprising  that  the  gentlemen 
who  have  suburban  residences  do  not  keep  them. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  an  Alderney  in  Rochester  or 
vicinity. 

Now  for  the  sheep.  There  is  a  meagre  show  of  Lei- 
cesters.  Mr.  Jeffrey,  of  Canada,  is  about  the  only 
exhibitor.  Mr.  E.  Gazeley,  of  Duchess  county,  who 
has  exhibited  fat  sheep  for  so  many  years,  at  the  Fairs, 
and  at  the  winter  meetings,  shows  seven  head  of 
good  Cotswolds.  He  purchased  two  rams  from  F. 
W.  Stone,  of  Guelph,  C.  W.,  last  fall.  One  of  them 
now  weighs  414|  pounds.  He  sheared  18  pounds  of 
wool.  The  Cotswolds  will  increase  more  rapidly 
for  the  food  consumed  than  any  other  sheep.  But  the 
mutton  is  not  as  good  as  that  of  the  South  Downs. 
There  is  a  splendid  show  of  the  latter,  principally 
from  George  W.  Brown  of  Duchess  county^  who  re¬ 
cently  purchased  Mr.  Thorne’s  entire  flock. ' 

Of  Merino  sheep  the  show  is  probably  the  largest 
ever  made  in  the  State — so  large  that  we  have  not 
time  to  examine  them  in  detail.  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
Silesians  are  looking  uncommonly  well  this  year. 
They  are  the  handsomest  fine  wool  sheep  on  the 
ground. 

There  is  but  a  small  Bhow  of  swine.  The  Suf- 
folks  of  Mr.  Dinsmore  are  worth  looking  at.  They 
remind  one  of  old  times.  Are  the  Suffolks  going 
out  of  fashion,  that  there  are  so  few  shown,  or  have 
they  become  an  old  story  ?  There  are  no  Essex  or 
Berkshires,  so  common  a  few  years  ago.  Pig  breed- 
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in g  is  on  the  decline.  I  was  looking  at  Mr.  Dins- 
more’s  Suffolk's  yesterday,  when  a  man  came  along 
and  remarked  as  he  passed  the  pen,  “  There  is  some 
bigger  ones  up  yonder.”  He  evidently  had  not  much 
respect  for  the  rules  of  grammar,  or  the  rules  of 
breeding.  Size,  to  him,  was  more  important  than 
form — and  it  is  probably  so  with  most  people.  The 
big  pigs  alluded  to  are  old  acquaintances.  They 
are  the  Cheshires  shown  by  T.  T.  Cavanagli,  of 
Watertown.  Last  year,  at  Utica,  he  had  a  four-year 
old  sow  of  this  breed  that  weighed  1,130  pounds. 
She  is  here  again  this  year,  and  attracts  more  notic  e 
than  many  a  worthier  object.  Her  weight  this  year 
is  not  stated. 

The  Cheshires  are  a  large  white  hog,  resembling 
the  Yorkshires,  but  I  should  judge  rather  coarser. 
Mr.  C.  claims  that  they  will  fat  earlier,  and  that 
tvhile  they  are  larger  they  have  smaller  bones. 
They  are  sold  principally  to  go  West. 

We  will  take  a  look  at  the  chickens,  and  then 
visit  our  friends  the  inventors  and  implement 
makers.  Mr.  Heffron,  of  Utica,  Dr.  E.  A.  Wendell, 
of  Albany,  and  Mr.  Simpson,  jr.,  of  New  Hudson,  are 
the  principal  exhibitors.  They  show  very  fine  col¬ 
lections  of  all  the  leading  breeds.  J  udging  from  the 
crowd  round  the  boxes  it  would  seem  that  though 
the  chicken  fever  has  entirely  passed  away,  there  is 
still  much  interest  felt  in  the  improvement  of  our 
poultry.  May  it  always  be  so. 

Among  the  implements  and  machines,  the  hay 
press,  manufactured  by  the  “  New  York  State  Beater 
Press  Co.,”  of  Little  Falls,  attracts  much  attention 
It  is  worked  by  two  horses,  and  will  beat  and  press 
500  pounds  of  hay  into  a  bale  in  eight  minutes.  Mr. 
Ladue,  the  general  agent  of  the  company,  says  they 
have  exported  a  considerable  quantity  of  hay  to 
England,  and  have  made  a  good  thing  of  it.  This 
is  owing  to  the  high  price  of  gold.  Four  bales,  or 
one  tun,  occupy  less  space  than  a  cord  of  wool. 

Emery’s  cotton  gin  is  another  attraction.  It  has 
been  manufactured  at  Albany  for  some  years,  but 
when  the  Southern  trade  was  cut  off,  Mr.  Emery 
took  it  to  England,  where  it  attracted  much  notice. 
It  has  been  6ent  to  India  and  other  cotton-growing 
countries,  and  has  doubtless  done  something  towards 
keeping  the  Lancashire  spindles  running  and  helped 
to  dethrone  “  King  Cotton.” 

There  are  two  or  three  implements  on  the  ground 
for  digging  potatoes  that  look  as  though  they  would 
work  well,  but  we  could  judge  better  after  trial. 
The  wind-mills  of  E.  W.  Mills,  of  Marcellus,  for 
pumping  water,  attract  much  attention.  Reaping 
and  mowing  machines  are  well  represented.  There 
is  not  much  that  is  new.  Allen  has  a  contrivance 
attached  to  his  mower  whereby  the  knife  can  be 
made  to  cut  closer  or  higher  without  stopping  the 


machine,  which  is  an  improvement.  C.  E.  Petrie, 
of  Cherry  Valley,  Ohio,  shows  a  model  of  staunchion 
cattle  stalls,  so  arranged  that  the  cows  can  be  let 
out,  one  at  a  time,  without  going  into  the  stable. 

There  are  but  few  seed  drills  on  exhibition.  The 
Messrs.  Brown,  of  Shortsville,  and  Bickford  &  Huff¬ 
man,  of  Macedon,  are  on  hand  as  usual.  Draper 
Stone,  of  Pittsford,  shows  a  gang  plow  with  a  seed 
attachment  for  dropping  the  seed  in  the  furrows. 
Mr.  Wiard,  of  East  Avon,  shows  a  good  collection  of 
implements — gang-plows,  subsoil  plows,  cultivators, 
plows,  &c.  Pitts  &  Brayley,  of  this  city,  also  make 
a  good  display.  Their  straight  draft  plow  is  very 
popular  in  this  neighborhood,  and  their  Empire 
Feed  Cutter  has  no  superior. 

Whiteside,  Barnet  &  Co.  show  their  well-known 
corn  and  bean  planter.  S.  E.  Ensign,  of  White’s 
Corners,  has  a  good  drill  for  sowing  seeds  in  drills. 
He  thinks  you  get  more  corn  when  sown  in  drills 
than  when  planted  in  hills,  and  that  if  it  is  sown  in 
straight  rows  you  can  cultivate  so  close  that  the 
labor  of  hand  hoeing  is  little  more  than  when  it  is 
in  hills  and  cultivated  both  ways.  Some  farmers  ini 
this  neighborhood,  who  have  adopted  the  practice  ' 
of  drilling  in  their  corn,  are  of  the  same  opinj  a*. 
If  the  plants  are  too  thick  they  thin  them  out  ; 
the  hoe. 

Corn  shellers  are  abundant.  Rapalje-  shows  seve¬ 
ral,  manufactured  East.  Jacob  Brinkerlioff,  ci  Au¬ 
burn,  shows  an  excellent  one,  with  a  cleaner  attached.! 
to  it.  It  took  the  first  prize.  W.  W.  Wilaemy  of 
Jamestown,  has  also  a  good  sheller.  It  consists- of;*, 
wooden  cylinder,  with  spikes  driven  into  it,,  and; 
shells  rapidly  and  clean. 

Here  we  are  among  the  wringers  and  washing: 
machines.  Their  name  is  Legion.  We  cannot  stop  , 
to  examine  or  even  look  at  half  of  them.  Wringers- 
are  an  acknowledged  institution.  Washing  ma¬ 
chines  have  not  as  yet  proved  so  useful.  Doty’s  we 
have  tried  and  know  to  be  good.  Here  i&-  one  on.  a 
similar  principle,  made  by  Harris  &  Co.,,  ast  Livonia . 
Station.  Then  we  have  the  “Rocking:  Washing: 
Machine,”  made  by  E.  Chipman  &  Co.,  New  York, . 
and  the  “Challenge  Washing*  Machine,”  with,  a 
flaming  handbill  setting  forth  its  merits*.  “  Washes- 
perfectly  clean  six  shirts  in  seven  minutes,”  &c.,  &e. 

It  is  made  by  S.  W.  Palmer  &  Co.,  Auburn.  Success- 
to  the  washing  machine  men.  The  wringer  memdo  • 
not  need  our  good  wishes.  j 

Hutchinson  &  Brother,  of  Auburn*  are  making  : 
cider  with  one  of  their  hand  cider  mills.  It  works-; 
well.  Rapalje  shows  one  of  Hickok’s  cider  mills,  I 
which,  confessedly  has  no  superior. 

Here  we  have  a  cheese  making  apparatus,  called 
the  “Union  Dairyman,”  manufactured  by  O’Neil  &  ( 
Co.,  Utica.  A  Canadian  farmer  has  just  purchased.;. 
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one.  They  are  about  to  introduce  “cheese  facto¬ 
ries”  into  Canada,  and  will  need  such  machines. 
They  have  been  brought  to  a  high  state  of  perfec¬ 
tion. 

Horse  Rakes  and  Horse  Forks  are  numerous. — 
The  Remingtons,  of  Ilion,  exhibit  Myers’  fork,  man¬ 
ufactured  by  them  ;  Wheeler,  Meleck  &  Co.,  of  Al¬ 
bany,  Rundell '  Brothers,  of  Coxsackie,  and  others 
alsb  show  good  liorse  forks  for  unloading  hay.  Ray¬ 
mond  &  Moore,  of  Geneva,  show  a  good  fork  for 
pitching  barley  and  short  oats,  which  would  have 
been  very  useful  oil  many  farms  in  this  vicinity. 

John  Miles,  of  Rochester,  takes  the  first  prize  for 
his  fanning  mill.  F.  F.  Hecker,  of  Bath,  also  shows 
a  good  machine  for  cleaning  grain,  removing  oats 
from  wheat,  &c. 

There  is  a  good  show  of  plows,  but  nothing  par¬ 
ticularly  new.  There  is  still  great  room  for  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  construction  of  plows.  Remington  & 
Co.,  of  Ilion,  exhibit  their  handsome  steel  mold-board 
plows',  and  also  one  with  a  sub-soil  attachment. 
Van  Brockland  &  Alvord,  of  Rome,  also  exhibit  a 
similar  implement  for  breaking  up  the  sub-soil. 

The  steel  toothed  cultivators  of  Remington  &  Co. 
attract'  much  attention.  They  are  unquestionably 
excellent  implements.  The  Johnston  Cultivator, 
made  at  the  suggestion  of  John  Johnston,  and  named 
after  him,  is  admirably  adapted  for  working  on  heavy 
soils. 

Remington  &  Co.  also  exhibit  Perry’s  Horse  Power 
alluded  to  and  described  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Farmer.  It  was  kept  in  operation  on  the  grounds, 
and  attracted  much  attention. 

J.  E.  Morgan,  of  Deerfield,  shows  a  good  harrow, 
and  also  some  good  wagons  and  carts.  He  is  manu¬ 
facturing  quite  a  number  of  the  former  for  govern¬ 
ment.  He  asks  $150  for  a  wagon.  He  has  an  ex¬ 
tension  reach  which  is  very  simple  and  useful. 

The  show  of  grains,  vegetables,  &c,  is  very  fine 
for  the  season.  W.  P.  Ottley,  of  Phelps,  shows  a 
good  barrel  of  white  Kentucky  wheat.  It  is  not  as 
white  as  it  was  two  years  ago  when  he  got  the  seed 
from  Kentucky.  He  also  shows  a  barrel  of  excellent 
Mediterranean.  H.  D.  Schenck,  of  Brighton,  takes 
the  first  prize  for  a  barrel  of  Soules  wheat.  W.  H. 
Cobb  also  shows  a  good  barrel  of  white  wheat.  C. 
J.  Hill  &  Son,  the  enterprising  millers  of  this  city, 
exhibit  a  barrel  of  white  wheat  from  Canada,  the 
crop  of  1863,  which  is  excellent.  It  is  the  best  wheat 
on  the  ground,  but  is  not  allowed  to  compete,  one 
of  the  rules  of  the  Society  being,  very  properly,  that 
all  articles  must  be  raised  by  the  exhibitor. 

Of  barley  and  oats  the  show  is  small.  In  fact  the 
exhibition  of  grains  has  never  been  a  leading  fea¬ 
ture  at  our  fairs.  It  is  time  that  more  attention 
was  paid  to  them, 


WOOL  GROWERS’  CONVENTION, 

Pursuant  to  a  call  signed  by  many  of  the  leading 
agriculturalists  of  the  State,  a  Wool  Growers’  Con¬ 
vention  was  held  in  this  city  September  21.  Hon. 
Henry  S.  Randall  was  appointed  temporary  Chair¬ 
man,  and  called  upon  H.  T.  Brooks,  of  Pearl  Creek, 
to  state  the  object  of  calling  the  wool  growers  to¬ 
gether.  Mr.  Brooks  alluded  to  the  importance  of  a 
State  organization  of  wool  growers  and  sheep  breed¬ 
ers,  and  on  motion  of  Hon.  T.  C.  Peters,  of  Dari¬ 
en,  a  committee  of  three  was  appointed  to  draw  up 
a  constitution.  The  Chair  appointed  as  such  com¬ 
mittee,  T.  C.  Peters  of  Genesee,  Wm.  Kelly  of 
Duchess,  and  T.  S.  Faxton  of  Oneida. 

The  Committee  drew  up  a  Constitution,  which, 
after  the  name  of  the  association  had  been  changed 
from  the  “New  York  Wool  Growers’ Association,” 
to  the  “New  York  Sheep  Breeders  and  Wool  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association,”  was  adopted  unanimously. 

Hon.  Geo.  Geddes  moved  that  a  committee  of 
seven  be  appointed  to  report  the  names  of  officers 
of  the  association,  and  the  Chair  named  the  follow¬ 
ing  gentlemen  as  such  committee : 

Geo.  Geddes,  A.  B.  Conger,  A.  S.  Upham,  C.  F. 
Marshall,  A.  F.  Wikox,  E.  E.  Brown,  and  Lionel 
Sherwood.  The  Committee  made  the  following  re¬ 
port,  which  was  accepted  and  adopted  unanimously : 

President — Henry  S.  Randall  of  Cortland  Vil¬ 
lage,  Cortland  county. 

Vice-Presidents — Lewis  F.  Allen  of  Erie,  Aaron 
Y.  Baker  of  Steuben,  Davis  Cossit  of  Onondaga, 
Theo.  S.  Faxton  of  Oneida,  Geo.  H.  Brown  of  Duch¬ 
ess,  Winslow  F.  Watson  of  Essex,  Samuel  Faile  of 
W  estchester,  and  D.  W.  Percy  of  Rensselaer. 

Corresponding  Secretary — H.  T.  Brooks  of  Pearl 
Creek,  Wyoming. 

Recording  Secretary — D.  D.  T.  Moore,  of  Roches¬ 
ter,  Monroe. 

Treasurer — Luther  H.  Tucker  of  Albany. 

Executive  Committee — F.  G.  Marshall  of  Steuben, 
Abraham  Stocking  of  Livingston,  James  Geddes  of 
Onondaga,  E. E.  Brown  of  Cayuga,  and  Elijah  Ennis 
of  Wayne. 

The  Association  then  adjourned  to,  meet  at  the 
call  of  the  President. 

It  is  understood  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
Association  to  hold  a  spring  show  of  sheep  in  their 
fleeces  next  May  at  Canandaigua.  And  it  is  also 
proposed  to  have  the  sheep  sheared  publicly  at  that 
time;  and  also  to  have  each  day  a  public  sale  of 
sheep  during  the  exhibition.  Public  discussions  of 
topics  connected  with  Sheep  Husbandry  will  take 
place  on  the  evenings  of  the  exhibition. 

It  is  also  proposed  to  hold  a  winter  meeting  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  matters  pertaining  to  the 
interest  of  wool  growers  and  sheep  breeders. 
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DISCUSSIONS  AT  THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR. 

Meetings  were  held  each  evening  during  the  New 
York  State  Fair  at  Rochester,  the  Hon.  A.  B. 
Conger,  of  Rockland  county,  presiding.  There  was  a 
large  attendance,  especially  on  Wednesday  evening,  but 
the  subjects  selected  did  not  call  out  that  general  inter¬ 
est  which  has  been  manifested  on  several  previous  occa¬ 
sions.  They  were  of  great  importance.  All  were  wil¬ 
ling  to  listen  and  learn,  but  few  were  prepared  to 
speak,  and  fewer  still  to  furnish  those/acte  which  we 
so  much  need  to  establish  correct  agricultural  princi¬ 
ples. 

The  subject  selected  for  discussion  on  Tuesday  even¬ 
ing  was  : 

STEAMING  AND  CUTTING  FOOD. 

George  A.  Moore,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  opened  the 
discussion.  His  experience  led  him  to  think  highly  of 
the  economy  and  profits  of  cutting  and  steaming  food 
for  cows  and  sheep.  His  first  experiment  was  in  feed¬ 
ing  milch  cows ;  was  feeding  cut  corn  stalks,  three 
bushels  per  day  to  each  cow.  The  first  week  after  re¬ 
ceiving  the  steamed  food  they  increased  one  pint  of 
milk  per  head  per  day,  and  the  second  week  one  quart. 
The  steaming  apparatus  then  froze  up  and  he  was 
obliged  to  feed  uncooked  food.  The  milk  of  the  cows 
fell  off  three  pints  per  day. 

Sheep  liked  steamed  food ;  will  eat  it  up  clean,  and 
were  always  read}*  for  their  meal.  Had  fed  sheep  two 
weeks  on  uncooked  food.  They  increased  two  pounds 
per  head  per  week.  Other  sheep  on  cooked  food  in¬ 
creased  three  pounds  per  week. 

He  steams  food  for  a  herd  of  6ixty-four  cows.  Used 
one  of  Prindle’s  Steamers.  Had  conveyed  the  steam 
in  a  pipe  one  hundred  feet.  Steaming  will  make  musty 
hay  quite  sweet  and.. palatable.  Cows  fed  on  steamed 
food  are  not  troubled  with  constipation,  the  hair  looks 
sleek  and  the  animals  give  every  indication  of  full 
health  and  vigor. 

Cutting  fodder  alone  will  save  20  per  cent.  Cooking 
33  per  cent.  more.  The  manure  is  w*orth  double.  It 
is  more  active.  His  neighbors  appeared  to  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  steaming  food  is  profitable,  for  they  are 
adopting  the  practice.  He  had  not  weighed  the  food 
and  the  animals,  and  was  not  able  to  give  accurate 
figures  showing  the  actual  results  of  steaming.  This 
Should  be  done,  but  still  he  was  satisfied  that  cutting 
and  cooking  fodder  was  profitable.  Cows  fed  on 
steamed  food  during  the  winter  will  give  more  milk 
when  turned  out  to  grass  in  the  spring  than  those  fed 
on  dry  food. 

Mr.  Stewart,  of  Erie  county,  said  he  had  cut  hay 
and  straw  for  three  years.  Had  seen  it  estimated  that 
nineteen  pounds  of  cut  fodder  was  equal  to  twenty- 
five  pounds  uncut.  In  his  experience  fifteen  or  sixteen 
pounds  of  cut  was  equal  to  twenty-five  pounds  uncut. 
This  when  cut  alone,  without  steaming.  Cutting  and 
steaming  save  50  per  cent,  of  the  fodder.  Fodder  that 
the  animals  will  not  touch  will  be  made  sweet  by 
steaming.  Had  steamed  wet  straw  that  was  almost 
decomposed  and  the  cattle  eat  it  as  greedily  as  if  it 
had  never  been  wet  or  injured.  The  labor  of  steaming 


is  very  slight  and  he  can  use  all  kinds  of  refuse  that 
would  otherwise  be  wasted. 

Had  experimented  on  horses,  cattle  and  sheep. 
Sheep  will  do  better  on  a  bushel  of  cut  straw  and  two 
quarts  of  bran  steamed  together  than  on  the  best  hay. 
So  will  cattle.  After  they  have  been  fed  on  steamed 
food  they  will  scarcely  touch  uncooked  food. 

In  regard  to  cutting,  the  hay  and  straw  should  be 
cut  as  fine  as  possible  ;  if  cut  as  fine  as  bran  it  would 
be  all  the  better.  He  cuts  one-quarter  inch  long. 
Corn  stalks  one-eighth  of  an  inch.  They  are  eat<Tn 
with  avidity.  Animals  will  eat  the  butts  more  readily 
than  the  leaves.  One  ton  of  corn-stalks  so  cut  is  equal 
to  a  ton  of  hay  uncut.  The  object  of  cutting  is  to 
lessen  the  labor  of  mastication.  For  horses  that  are 
constantly  laboring,  cutting  is  very  important.  One 
hour  for  eating  cut  feed  is  worth  three  hours  with 
uncut  fodder. 

Horses  with  incipient  heaves  when  fed  on  steamed 
food  will  be  completely  cured  in  from  one  to  three 
weeks.  Had  a  horse  with  a  bad  cough  that  was  cured 
in  ten  days.  Steamed  food  will  improve  a  horse’s  ap¬ 
pearance  more  than  fresh  grass.  Oats  steamed  thor¬ 
oughly  are  completely  digested.  You  will  find  none 
in  the  manure.  All  grain  fed  to  animals  should  have 
the  vital  principle  destroyed,  and  steaming  will  do 
this. 

Had  never  weighed  the  animals  so  as  to  ascertain 
how  much  they  increased.  Had  found  that  an  animal 
which  eats  three  bushels  of  fodder  will  eat  only  two 
bushels  after  it  is  steamed.  In  milch  cows,  steamed 
food  improves  the  quality  of  the  milk  and  the  color  of 
the  butter.  Carrots  cut  and  mixed  with  cut  straw  and 
then  steamed  together  makes  good  food.  Carrots  and 
straw  about  the  same  as  bran  and  straw. 

He  agreed  with  Mr.  Moore  in  regard  to  the  increased 
value  of  the  manure  by  steaming.  It  is  always  ready 
for  U6e.  It  seems  to  have  a  better  effect  and  acts  more 
immediately  on  the  crop. 

Mr.  Stewart  thought  it  would  be  easy  to  arrange  a 
barn  where  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  cattle 
could  be  fed  on  steamed  food.  It  would  be  best  to 
have  a  steam  engine  that  would  cut  the  fodder,  grind 
the  grain,  &c. ,  as  well  as  steam. 

In  reply  to  questions,  Mr.  Stewart  said  he  fed  the 
steamed  food  warm,  but  not  hot.  Uses  Cumming’s 
Cutter.  With  two  horses  and  three  hands  will  cut 
one  ton  of  hay  in  an  hour  and  a  half.  A  bushel  of 
straw  weighs  five  pounds  to  five  and  a  half  pounds. 

A  bushel  of  hay  eight  pounds  to  nine  and  a  half  pounds. 
Considers  oat  and  barley  straw  best,  wheat  straw  next. 
But  much  depends  on  the  time  of  cutting. 

The  President,  Hon.  A.  B.  Conger,  hoped  that  some 
facts  and  figures  would  have  been  given.  There  are 
several  important  points  which  ought  to  be  brought 
out.  The  cut  feed  should  be  wet  before  steaming,  60 
much  that  it  would  heat  if  left  for  ten  hours.  In 
England  steaming  has  been  very  generally  abandoned, 
and  he  thought  the  reason  was  that  they  had  not  wet 
the  food  sufficiently  before  steaming  it.  Turnips  and 
other  roots  eontained  so  much  water  that  they  will 
cook  with  straw  alone. 
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Another  method  of  economizing  food  is  to  cut  it  and 
moisten  it  and  let  it  remain-  till  it  heats  and  has  what 
the  chemists  call  an  acid  reaction.  It  is  worthy  of  ex¬ 
periment  whether  a  slight  fermentation  of  this  kind 
would  not  be  just  as  good  as  steaming  and  more  econ¬ 
omical.  The  experiments  of  Dr.  Voelcker  had  shown 
that  cold  and  boiling  water  would  dissolve  5%  per 
cent,  of  organic  matter  from  wheat  straw.  If  the 
-straw,  however,  is  treated  with  dilute  caustic  potash 
and  afterwards  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  nearly  one- 
■'  half  the  weight  of  the  straw  can  be  dissolved.  In  the  fer¬ 
mentation  of  straw  it  is  well  known  that  several  or¬ 
ganic  acids  are  eliminated,  and  it  is  highly  probable 
that  these  acids  will  render  the  cellulose  or  woody 
fibre  of  the  straw  much  more  digestible.  The  pectic 
acid  in  turnips,  it  was  thought,  acted  in  this  way,  and 
hence  they  have  higher  feeding  value  than  the  amount 
of  nutritive  matter  they  contained  would  of  itself  in¬ 
dicate.  It  is  worthy  of  experiment  how  far  cutting 
turnips  and  other  root  crops,  or  what  would  still  be 
better,  pulping  and  rasping  them,  and  then  mixing  them 
with  cut  straw  or  corn  stalks  moistened  with  water 
and  the  mass  allowed  to  ferment  for  a  short  time  will 
increase  the  digestibility  of  the  woody  fibre,  and 
whether  we  could  not,  in  this  way,  obtain  the  object 
of  steaming  at ’a  less  cost.  He  would  throw  out  these 
suggestions  for  the  consideration  of  the  members  of 
the  Society. 

In  regard  to  simply  cutting  or  chaffing  fodder  he 
thought,  except  in  the  case  of  horses,  there  was  com¬ 
paratively  little  advantage  in  it  unless  it  was  cooked  or 
treated  in  the  way  he  had  suggested. 

Mr.  Conger  gave  an  interesting  description  of  his 
arrangements  for  steaming  and  feeding,  but  an  imper¬ 
fect  sketch  of  them  would  be  of  little  use  to  our  read¬ 
ers.  We  should  feel  obliged  if  Mr.  Conger  would 
write  out  a  short  description  of  them  for  the  Farmer. 

Son.  George  Geddes,  of  Onondaga,  had  had  con¬ 
siderable  experience  in  feeding  cut  fodder  to  sheep. 
OHeigot  an  excellent  machine  for  cutting  corn  stalks, 
(driven  by  a  four  horse  power.  He  found  that  sheep, 
would  eat  more  of  the  stalks  when  uncut  than  when 
cut.  Is  satisfied  that  stalks  should  not  be  cut  for 
fiheep.  His  machine  has  lain  idle  for  years. 

©on.  T.  C.  Peters. — It  is  now  on  its  way  to  my  farm. 
Geddes. — Was  glad  of  it;  did  not  want  it  any  more. 
Had  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  straw  on  his  farm. 
IiiveS  but  four  miles  from  the  city  of  Syracuse,  but  never 
sold- a  pound  of  straw  or  hay  in  his  life,  except  to  a 
neighbor  who  got  short  in  spring.  Kept  a  large  flock 
of  sheep.  He  lost  less  money  on  sheep  than  on  any 
other  o  description  of  farm  stock.  Would  keep  no 
Btohk  ©f  any  kind  if  he  could  help  it.  He  always  lost 
money- by  them.  You  rear  a  steer  till  he  is  a  thousand 
days  old,  and  in  ordinary  times  he  is  worth  $40.  You 
get  four  cents  a  day  for  your  time,  labor  and  the  food 
consumed.  Will  that  pay  ?  He  keeps  sheep  to  get 
rid  of  his  straw  and  tread  it  into  manure.  Has  open 
sheds  for  his  sheep  and  keeps  the  yards  well  littered. 
When  snow  falls  he  spreads  straw  to  cover  it  and  keeps 
spreading.  If  sheep  have  clover  hay,  straw  and  corn 
•talks,  they  will  get  fat. 


Luther  H.  Tucker,  of  the  Country  Gentleman , 
thought  there  were  few  sections  in  the  State  where 
Straw  was  so  abundant  as  on  the  excellent  farm  of  Mr. 
Geddes.  Whether  it  was  better  to  cut  and  steam 
straw,  corn  stalks  and  other  fodder  depended  very 
much  on  location  and  the  character  of  the  crops.  It 
was  a  question  of  price.  In  the  neighborhood  of  large 
cities  he  thought  it  was  advantageous.  In  England, 
cutting  fodder  was  almost  universal,  but  steaming  was 
by  no  means  general.  Many  farmers  had  given  it  up, 
though  in  certain  localities,  especially  for  milch  cows, 
it  was  found  profitable.  Straw  in  England  is  more 
abundant  than  with  us,  and  it  is  not  so  necessary  to 
economize  in  its  use.  Most  farmers  in  this  State  the 
present  season  will  be  short  of  fodder,  and  it  is  de¬ 
sirable  to  make  it  go  as  far  as  possible. 

Prof.  Wetherell,  of  the  Boston  Cultivator,  had  in¬ 
vestigated  this  matter,  and  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  cutting  and  steaming  fodder  was  not  profitable. 
Those  who  had  adopted  the  practice  in  England  had 
very  generally  abandoned  it.  Prof.  Simons,  Veterinary 
Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  was  quoted 
to  the  effect  that  cutting  and  steaming  food  was  not 
natural  or  healthy.  The  pork  of  hogs  fed  on  steamed 
food  was  flabby  and  less  nutritious 
A  farmer  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  fed  four  pigs, 
two  on  cooked  and  two  on  uncooked  food.  He  found 
no  advantage  from  cooking.  It  was  said  that  cooking 
made  food  more  nutritious.  He  did  not  see  how  it 
could  add  anything  to  the  food.  We  know  that  steam 
carries  off  a  portion  of  the  food  in  gases  and  vapor, 
but  how  it  could  add  anything  he  did  not  understand. 
A  well  known  breeder  of  horses  in  Maine  had  told 
him  that  he  had  given  up  cutting  and  steaming  food, 
as  he  found  that  it  impaired  the  vigor  of  the  horse. 

Mr.  Geddes  had  experimented  on  pigs,  and  was  sat¬ 
isfied  that  they  do  better  on  cooked  food.  He  found 
that  a  bushel  of  corn  meal,  made  into  hasty  pudding, 
would  last  twice  as  long  as  a  bushel  wet  with  cold 
water.  He  does  not  know  that  the  pigs  fattened  as 
rapidly,  but  he  thought  such  was  the  case,  and  that 
half  the  food  was  saved  by  cooking.  He  always  ground 
his  oats  for  horses,  and  knew  there  was  great  advan¬ 
tage  in  60  doing.  A  four  year  old  horse  will  void  a 
large  share  of  his  oats  whole  and  undigested. 

Prof.  Thurber,  of  the  American  Agriculturist , 
made  some  interesting  remarks  in  regard  to  the  nature 
of  the  cellular  matter  in  different  plants.  In  plants 
cut  green  and  before  they  had  ripened  their  seed  the 
cells  contained  more  starch  and  sugar  and  the  woody 
fibre  was  more  digestible.  In  discussing  the  economy 
of  steaming  the  nature  of  the  food  should  be  taken 
into  consideration. 

Mr.  Faxton,  of  Utica,  had  kept  three  hundred 
horses  at  one  time,  and  he  believed  in  grinding  and 
cooking  food.  If  it  is  good  to  cook  food  for  man  be 
did  not  see  why  it  was  not  good  for  other  animals.  He 
always  cut  his  hay  and  straw  and  ground  the  grain. 
In  reply  to  a  question  he  said  he  fed  half  a  bushel  of 
oats  to  each  horse  per  day. 

Mr.  Stewart  agreed  with  Mr.  Conger  that  fodder 
should  be  wet  before  steaming.  He  used  from  twelve 
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to  fifteen  gallons  of  water  to  fifty  bushels  of  cut 
straw. 

L.  F.  Allen  thought  that  cooking  food  for  milch 
cows  was  profitable,  while  it  might  not  pay  for  other 
stock. 


FINE  WOOL  SHEEP. 

Wednesday  evening  was  devoted  to  the  discussion  of 
Fine  Wool  Sheep.  Should  the  Society  recognize  any 
distinctions  of  breed  among  fine  wool  or  merino  sheep, 
as  at  present  bred  in  the  United  States,  or  should  all 
be  classified  together,  and  regarded  from  identity  of 
origin  or  subsequent  intermixture  of  blood,  as  now 
belonging  to  one  and  the  same  breed. 

Hon.  Henry  S.  Randall  opened  the  discussion.  He 
contended  that  there  were  three  distinct  breeds  of  Me¬ 
rino  sheep  in  the  United  States — French,  Saxon  and 
Spanish.  The  latter,  when  derived  from  pure  bred, 
Paular’s  or  Infautados,  he  would  denominate  the  Im¬ 
proved  American  Merino.  It  was  the  best  fine-wooled 
sheep  in  the  world.  He  had  traced  the  pedigree  of  the 
Paular  or  Infan tado  sheep,  in  other  words  of  the  Im¬ 
proved  American  Merino,  and  felt  sure  that  there  was 
no  breed  of  cattle  or  sheep  whose  pedigree  was  more 
distinct  or  certain.  The  English  mutton  sheep,  with 
the  exception  of  the  South  Down  were  derived  from 
crosses,  some  of  them  dating  back  not  more  than  25 
years.  The  Leicesters  were  derived  from  two  or  more 
crosses.  The  Cotswold  had  been  obtained  by  crossing, 
and  so  of  the  Hampshire,  Oxfordshire  and  Shropshire 
Downs.  The  Society  made  but  one  class  of  fine-wool 
sheep,  while  there  were  several  classes  of  the  English 
sheep.  The  importance  of  the  latter  was  as.  the  dust 
of  the  balance  as  compared  with  the  Fine- Wools. 

Hon.  T.  C.  Peters,  who,  as  State  Assessor,  has  had 
unusual  opportunities  for  obtaining  correct  information 
on  such  a  subject,  said  that  there  was  only  20  per  cent, 
of  the  land  in  this  State  adapted  to  fine  wool  sheep. 
He  thought  the  Society  ought  to  make  no  distinction 
between  sheep  that  had  a  wrinkle  more  or  less.  Per¬ 
haps  it  might  be  well  to  make  a  distinction  between 
Merino  sheep  adapted  for  mutton  as  well  as  wool,  and 
those  kept  for  wool  alone.  He  placed  Silesians  in  the 
former  class,  and  Vermonters  in  the  latter. 

Judge  Pettibone,  of  Manchester,  Vt.,  could  not  agree 
with  Dr.  Randall.  He  thought  there  was  no  evidence 
that  Paular  or  Infantado  sheep  had  ever  been  imported 
into  the  United  States.  It  was  claimed  that  Atwood 
imported  them,  but  the  evidence  offered  in  support  of 
this  assertion  was  such  as  no  judge  would  allow  to  go 
to  a  jury.  There  had  been  considerable  improvement 
in  sheep,  but  where  is  the  evidence  that  any  such  great 
improvement  as  Dr.  Randall  claimed  had  taken  place  ? 
We  got  heavy  fleeces.  He  himself  had  had  some.  Had 
one  that  weighed  15  pounds,  but  on  cleaning  it  there 
was  only  3  pounds  of  wool ! 

Dr.  Randall  was  surprised  to  hear  such  statements. 
They  had  all  been  refuted,  and  this  was  not  the  place 
to  discuss  such  a  question. 

Hon.  Geo.  Geddes  said  the  discussion  had  led  to  no 
good.  It  should  never  have  been  introduced. 

L.  F.  Allen  said  there  was  great  excitement  in  re¬ 
gard  to  wool  and  sheep,  and  the  Society  ought  not  to 
move  in  the  matter  at  present.  He  had  lived  through 


a  good  many  fevers.  Had  heard  of  a  man  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  who  paid  $150  for  a  pair  of  chickens.  The  sheep 
fever  will  have  its  day,  and  pass  over  as  it  had  in  former 
periods.  Wool  might  run  down  to  25  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Grinnell,  of  Iowa,  thought  that  there  was  good 
reason  for  the  present  excitement  in  regard  to  sheep. 
The  country  had  imported  $75,000,000  of  wool  and 
woolen  fabrics  which  could  just  as  well  be  grown  and 
manufactured  at  home.  Even  if  wool  should  fall  to  25 
cents  the  farmers  in  Iowa  could  still  make  money  on 
sheep.  He  thought,  however,  that  for  years  to  come, 
whatever  might  be  said  or  thought  of  high  tariff  or  no 
tariff,  the  government  would  be  under  the  necessity 
of  putting  a  high  duty  on  foreign  wools  and  woolen 
fabrics,  and  that  we  should  obtain  good  prices. 

The  President,  A.  B.  Conger,  said  there  had  been 
complaints  in  regard  to  the  Society  making  but  one 
class  of  fine-wool  sheep.  This  subject  was  introduced 
in  order  that  gentlemen  might  come  forward  and  sub¬ 
stantiate  their  claims.  If  the  coarse-wool  men  could 
establish  their  claim  to  different  breeds,  the  Society 
wanted  the  fine-wool  breeders,  by  a  parity  of  reasoning, 
to  establish  their  claim  to  different  breeds. 

A  motion  was  made  to  refer  the  matter  back  to  the 
Executive  Committee,  and  passed  unanimously. 


RAISING  OR  BUYING  MILCH  C|OWS. 

The  question  discussed  on  Thursday  evening  was  :  “  Is 
it  Best  for  Dairymen  to  Raise  their  Stock,  or  Purchase  ?” 

Hon.  L.  F.  Allen,  of  Erie  county,  opened  the  discus¬ 
sion.  He  said  the  dairyman  wanted  a  cow  that  would 
produce  the  most  milk,  butter  and  cheese.  Like  pro¬ 
duces  like;  and  if  you  have  such  a  cow  and  put  her  to 
a  bull  from  a  good  milking  family  you  are  pretty  sure 
to  get  a  calf  that  will  prove  a  good  milker  if  it  is  a 
heifer.  In  his  experience  this  is  almost  invariably  the 
case.  Whatever  breed  you  have  the  object  should  be 
to  get  good  milkers — would  always  use  a  thoroughbred 
bull.  You  are  never  safe  in  using  any  other. 

Dairymen  had  said  they  could  buy  cows  cheaper  than 
they  could  raise  them ;  but  a  calf  for  milking  could 
be  raised  on  one-third  the  milk  needed  for  animals  in¬ 
tended  for  beef.  A  man  who  has  a  cow  to  sell  will  al¬ 
ways  pick  out  the  poorest.  Farmers  buy  from  the  dro¬ 
vers,  and  it  is  rare  that  they  do  not  find  that  some  of 
them  are  poor  milkers,  while  others  are  vicious,  and 
with  cheese  at  7  cents  per  pound,  the  average  price,  a 
cow  that  will  produce  from  400  to  600  pounds  is  worth. 
$100.  In  any  dairy  district  you  can  raise  a  two-year  old 
heifer  for  $30.  The  average  price  of  hay  is  only  $10  per 
tun.  In  Buffalo  it  does  not  average  more  than  that. 
He  mentioned  a  case  where  a  dairyman  in  Erie  county 
paid  $150  for  a  Shorthorn  bull  of  a  good  milking  family. 
His  neighbois  laughed  at  him.  In  two  years  he  has  six 
heifers  that  gave  more  milk  than  any  six  cows  he  had. 
He  put  these  heifers  to  the  same  bull,  breeding  in-and- 
in,  and  soon  had  a  splendid  herd  of  dairy  cows.  If  he 
lived  in  a  dairy  section  where  hay  was  worth  in  ordina¬ 
ry  times  not  more  than  $10  per  tun,  he  should  raise  his 
own  cows. 

G.  A.  Moore,  of  Buffalo,  who  has  for  many  yeas* 
been  extensively  engaged  in  buying  cheese,  and  who. 
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has  had  unusual  opportunities  for  observing  the  effect 
of  different  practices,  besides  keeping  a  large  dairy  of 
his  own,  said  that  he  had  found  that  those  dairymen 
who  bred  their  own  cows  always  got  the  largest  amount 
of  cheese  per  cow.  A  cow  that  will  not  make  400 
pounds  of  cheese  per  year  is  not  worth  keeping.  The 
average  in  Erie  county  is  from  200  to  300  pounds. 
Farmers,  however,  are  now  out  of  debt,  and  are  going 
into  breeding.  In  ten  years  we  should  see  a  great  im¬ 
provement  in  our  farm  stock.  Small  sized  cows  were 
most  profitable.  Beef  should  be  no  object  with  the 
dairy-farmer.  His  object  should  simply  be  to  get  a  cow 
that  would  produce  the  most  milk  for  fifteen  years. 

L.  F.  Allen,  in  reply  to  a  question,  said  the  general 
impression  was  that  cows  should  not  come  in  till  three 
years  old.  He  thought  if  well  fed  it  was  better  to  have 
them  come  in  at  three  years  old.  Would  not  milk 
longer  than  nine  months  in  a  year. 

Mr.  Moore  thought  if  the  stables  were  well  venti¬ 
lated  and  the  cows  were  well  fed  and  the  curryeomb 
used  at  least  once  a  week,  cows  could  be  milked  ten 
months  as  well  as  eight  or  nine.  Cows  should  be  stabled 
in  winter,  and  kept  warm  and  comfortable.  Had  found 
that  cows  so  kept  did  better,  and  gave  more  milk  the 
next  summer. 

Mr.  Loomis,  of  Herkimer  county,  said  there  were 
farmers  in  his  neighborhood  who  got  700  pounds  of 
cheese  from  their  cows,  and  Mr.  A.  L.  Fish,  by  feeding 
whey  and  bran,  got  850  pounds  per  cow.  In  order  to 
reach  this  the  cows  must  be  well  bred.  The  best  cows 
in  Herkimer  county,  are  obtained  by  crossing  natives 
with  a  Shorthorn  bull, and  their  progeny  with  anAyrshire 
bull.  In  raising  the.  calves  let  them  have  milk  for  three 
weeks,  and  then  whey  and  pasture.  You  make  a  better 
calf  by  feedipg  new  milk  for  a  longer  period,  but  never 
a  better  milker.  The  heifers  should  come  in  at  two 
years  old.  Those  that  come  in  at  three  years  old  are 
rarely  good  milkers.  If  poor  and  not  well  fed,  a  two-year 
old  after  having  a  calf  is  allowed  to  go  over  the  next 
year. 

In  winter,  feed  on  good  hay,  and  four  days  before 
calving  give  some  bruised  oats  and  shorts.  High  feed¬ 
ing  was  very  profitable.  The  cows  should  not  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  fall  off  in  the  yield  of  cheese.  Keep  them  up 
to  the  standard,  in  case  there  are  indications  of  their 
falling  off,  by  feeding  ground  oats  and  shorts.  In  the  fall 
they  should  be  kept  up  cold  nights.  He  thought  dairy¬ 
men  could  not  obtain  the  best  results  unless  they  bred 
their  own  cows. 

Dr.  Loring,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  President  of  the  New 
England  Agricultural  Society,  was  present,  and  in  reply 
to  repeated  calls  said  he  would  give  a  little  of  his  expe¬ 
rience.  Some  eight  or  nine  years  ago  he  came  into  pos¬ 
session  of  a  farm.  He  found  on  it  about  forty  cows  of 
all  kinds,  good  milkers  and  bad  milkers.  He  found  that 
cows  which  he  purchased  did  not  do  as  well  as  those 
raised  on  his  own  farm.  Cows  have  a  most  delicate 
organization,  and  are  affected  by  the  slightest  change. 
He  bought  some  Alderney  or  Jersey  cows.  He  raised 
fifteen,  but  after  trying  them  found  only  one  that  was 
worth  keeping.  He  visited  one  of  his  neighbors,  who 
had  a  fine  herd  of  dairy  cows,  and  found  that  he  had 


been  using  an  Ayrshire  bull.  This  decided  him  to  try 
the  Ayrsliires.  When  he  had  raised  fifteen,  he  sold  but 
two  of  them.  All  the  rest  were  good  milkers.  Has 
now  some  eighty  head  of  Ayrshires.  He  bred  for  a 
definite  object.  When  this  is  obtained  it  is  easy  to 
perpetuate  it.  Breeding  was  not  expensive.  Cows  that 
could  not  be  bought  for  less  than  $60  could  be  raised 
for  $30  or  $35.  The  selection  of  the  bull  was  very  im¬ 
portant.  A  Scotchman  was  asked  by  a  neighbor  who 
had  bought  a  bull  what  he  thought  of  him.  “  Show 
me  the  bull’s  mither,”  he  replied,  ‘‘and  I  will  tell 
you.”  The  Shorthorns  and  Herefords  had  been  bred  for 
beef.  If  you  want  an  animal  for  beef  you  can  get  it, 
but  where  can  you  get  milkers  ?  The  Ayrshires  have 
been  bred  for  milk,  just  as  the  Shorthorns  for  beef. 
They  have  good  constitutions,  are  very  hardy,  with 
good  lungs,  and  good  digestive  organs.  Will  thrive 
where  a  Shorthorn  will  starve.  Would  advise  dairymen 
to  get  a  good  bull,  or  two  or  three  neighbors  might  join 
in  the  purchase,  and  you  would  soon  have  a  good  herd 
of  dairy  cows.  Then  feed  them,  as  Mr.  Loomis  had 
recommended,  and  the  results  would  be  all  that  the 
most  sanguine  could  desire. 

L.  F.  Allen  could  corroborate  what  Dr.  Loring  said 
in  regard  to  the  effect  of  taking  cows  from  other  farms. 
Their  attachment  to  the  farm  where  they  were  bred  is 
wonderful.  Had  known  cows  that  he  had  sold  come 
back  and  swim  Niagara  river  to  get  home  again  !  [Mr. 
Allen’s  farm  is  on  an  island  in  the  Niagara  River.] 

A.  B.  Conger  agreed  with  Dr.  Loomis  in  regard  to 
the  value  of  Ayrshires  for  milking;  still  he  thought 
the  Devon  and  Shorthorn  when  you  had  abundance  of 
rich  pasture  were  equally  good.  On  rough  poor  land 
you  do  not  want  a  Shorthorn  or  any  other  large  cow. 
The  question  of  breed  was  a  question  of  soil  and  loca¬ 
tion. 

The  discussion  of  this  subject  is.  to  be  continued  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Society. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  FESTIVE  HORSES. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Country  Gentleman — a  Lewis 
county  farmer — writes :  “After  your  horse  is  harnessed 
to  the  carriage,  procure  a  piece  of  webbing  as  a  broad 
strap  about  ten  feet  long,  fasten  it  securely  around  the 
off  foot  below  the  fetlock,  then  pass  it  up  through  the 
girths  and  lay  the  end  over  the  dashboard ;  see  that 
every  thing  is  right,  then  standing  on  the  off-side  of  the 
wagon  take  the  strap  in  the  right  hand,  proceed  to  get 
in ;  if  the  horse  attempts  to  start  pull  on  the  strap,  at 
the  same  time  saying  ‘  whoa’ — the  strap  brings  his  foot 
up  and  makes  it  a  pretty  effectual  ‘whoa;’  slack  up  on 
the  strap  as  soon  as  you  have  stopped  him,  and  if  he 
attempts  to  6tart  again  repeat  the  operation.  When 
you  have  got  good  ready  to  start,  give  the  horse  the 
word,  and  go  along.  Repeat  the  operation  until  the 
horse  will  stand  perfectly  quiet  at  the  word  ‘  whoa,’ 
always  remembering  not  to  whip  your  horse,  but  always 
treat  him  as  you  would  a  friend,  with  perfect  kindness, 
and  never  say  ‘  whoa’  unless  you  want  your  horse  to 
stand  perfectly  still.  No  man  should  undertake  to 
break  a  horse  who  can  not  control  his  own  temper.” 
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FARM  WORK  FOR  OCTOBER, 

Harvesting  Buckwheat. — Some  judgment  is 
needed  in  selecting  the  best  time,  as  the  grains  ripen 
successively.  When  cut,  which  should  be  while  the 
dew  is  on,  to  prevent  shelling,  it  should  be  placed 
immediately  in  stocks,  where  it  will  cure  better  than 
to  lie  in  the  swath,  and  not  be  in  danger  of  becom¬ 
ing  soiled.  The  stooks  should  be  rather  large,  so  as 
to  stand  well.  A  small  band  should  be  placed 
around  the  top.  Thus  secured,  the  straw  dries  safely 
and  readily. 

Husking  Corn. — All  the  different  husking  ma¬ 
chines  have  so  far  amounted  to  nothing,  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  nearly  as  much  time  is  required  to  break 
the  unhusked  ear  from  the  stalk  as  to  break  it  out 
of  the  husks.  Farmers  must  therefore,  for  the  pres¬ 
ent,  depend  on  hand  husking.  Some  huskers  will 
work  three  times  as  fast  as  others,  chiefly  by  having 
every  thing  close  at  hand.  While  an  awkward  la¬ 
borer  is  picking  up  a  stalk,  pulling  off  the  husk  and 
ear,  and  then  turning  around  to  kiy  the  stalk  in  a- 
pile,  a  skillfull  workman  will  have  husked  half  a 
dozen  ears.  The  following  directions,  by  S.  E.  Todd, 
will  assist  the  novice  : 

“  After  the  stook  has  been  pulled  down,  place  the 
basket  at  the  butt  of  the  stalks,  a  little  inclined  to¬ 
ward  the  husker.  Procure  a  little  box  for  a  seat, 
about  ten  inches  high.  If  a  husker  is  not  discom¬ 
moded  by  resting  on  his  knees,  a  low  seat  may  be 
dispensed  with.  Let  the  husker  place  himself  close 
to  the  corn,  so  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  reach  far 
for  each  stalk.  Now  take  an  ear  in  the  left  hand, 
and  with  the  husker  or  fid  on  the  right  hand,  pull 
down  half  the  husks.  As  the  right  hand  goes  down, 
let  the  left  hand  rise  to  the  tip  of  the  ear,  and  slip 
the  thumb  of  the  left  hand  over  the  end  of  the  ear, 
taking  off  cleanly  all  the  silk,  and  bring  it  down 
with,  the  other  half  of  the  husks.  Two  quick  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  hand  will  husk  an  ear  neatly.  As  the 
left  hand  grasps  the  stem,  preparatory  to  breaking- 
off  the  ear,  let  the  husks  be  retained  in  the  hand, 
so  as  to  protect  it  from  becoming  tender  between  the 
thumb  and  forefinger,  where  every  ear  of  corn  strikes 
it,  as  it  is  separated  from  the  stem.” 

The  workman  will  of  course  husk  a  large  number 
of  stalks,  until  he  has  an  armful,  or  rather  lapful, 
before  stopping  to  remove  them.  As  it  is  a  saving 
of  labor  to  avoid  rehandling  the  corn,  the  assorting 
should  be  done  at  the  same  time,  by  providing  two 
baskets,  one  for  the  poor  and  the  other  for  the  good 
corn. 

Potatoes. — A  time  should  be  chosen  for  digging 
these,  when  the  soil  is  dry,  as  freedom  from  rotting 
depends  greatly  on  having  them  packed  away  clean. 
If  the  cellar  is  moist,  the  bins  for  receiving  them 
should  have  a  grated  bottom,  to  admit  ventilation. 


If  dry  weather  can  not  be  selected  for  digging  them, 
it  is  best  to  deposit  them,  and  spread  them  out  for  a 
few  days  upon  a  barn  floor;  during  rainy  weather 
they  may  be  assorted,  and  when  placed  in  the  cellar 
will  be  less  liable  to  rot  than  if  taken  there  while 
wet  and  muddy.  When  potatoes  are  placed  in  out- 


Fig.  1. — Mode  of  Burrying  Potatoes  in  Open  Ground, 
door  heaps  for  wintering,  it  is  important  to  place  a 
straw  wisp  ventilator  at  the  top,  where  the  accumu¬ 
lation  of  foul  air  will  otherwise  cause  decay.  But 
the  best  way  is  to  place  the  potatoes  in  large  heaps, 
and  cover  them  at  least  a ;  foot  thick  with  straw — a 
few  inches  of  earth  applied  towards  winter,  and 
beaten  smooth  with  a  spade,  will  be  a  sufficient  cover¬ 
ing,  (fig.l.)  Potatoes  kept  in  this  way  are  hot  subjected 
to  the  evils  of  confined  air  and  moisture,  so  common 
with  a  few  inches  of  straw  and  a  foot  of  earth — and 
after  many  years’  experience,  the  loss  has  not  been 
more  than  one  per  cent,  from  ordinary  decay. 

Winter  Apples. — These  should  be  all  carefully 
hand-picked  to  prevent  bruising.  Light  ladders 
should  be  provided,  and  care  taken  not  to  bruise  any 


portion  of  the  tree.  Baskets,  provided  with  hooks 
for  hanging  on  the  limbs,  is  a  common  and  good  wav, 
but  a  better  and  more  expeditious  one  is  to  take  a 
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common  clean  grain  bag  and  place  a  stick,  sharpened 
at  each  end  and  about  a  foot  long,  so  as  to  prop  the 
mouth  open,  leaving  a  triangular  opening,  ready  for 
the  reception  of  apples  as  fast  as  picked  by  both 
hands.  Tie  the  upper  and  lower  corner  together,  by 
placing  a  pebble  in  the  lower  corner,  so  as  to  form  a 
sort  of  button,  and  then  tying  the  bag  strings  closely 
above  it.  The  bag  is  then  slung  over  the  shoulder, 
as  shown  in  fig.  2.  A  piece  of  stiff  leather  buttoned 
on  the  shoulder  serves  to  protect  it  from  the  weight 
of  the  bag.  Portions  of  the  tree  which  cannot  be 
reached  with  an  ordinary  ladder,  may  be  gathered 
by  the  standing  ladder,  (fig.  3.)  Fruit  on  the  ends 
of  long  and  tall  branches 
may  be  gathered  by  means 
of  the  fruit  picker,  shown 
in  the  annexed  figure,  (4.) 
It  consists  of  a  piece  of  stiff 
wire  about  two  feet  long, 
with  two  ends  thrust  thro’ 
gimlet  holes  in  the  end  of  a 
pole ;  a  small  bag,  large 
enough  to  hold  half  a  dozen 
apples,  is  then  sewed- to  the 
wire.  This  completes  the 
instrument.  A  picker  of  this 
kind  is  especially  valuable 
in  gathering  any  high  priced 
fruit,  such  ^as  pears,  which 
would  otherwise  be  bruised 
and  spoiled.  As  some  fruit, 
such  as  the  autumn  varieties, 
must  necessarily  fall,  the  ground  of  orchards,  or  be- 


Fig.  4. — Fruit  Picker. 


neath  trees,  should  always  be  kept  smooth,  and  as 
free  from  stones  as  possible. 

Vinegar  may  be  made  from  cider  by  adding  two 
quarts  of  molasses  to  each  barrel  of  cider,  and  ex¬ 
posing  it  to  warmth,  sunshine  and  air. 

New  Corn  may  be  prepared  for  early  grinding  by 
suspending  it  in  a  coarse  bag  near  the  ceiling  of  any 
warm  room  where  a  fire  is  kept. 

Planting  New  Orchards. — The  ground  should 
be  well  prepared  beforehand  for  new  orchards, 
whether  the  trees  are  set  out  autumn  or  spring. 
Unless  the  soil  is  already  quite  rich  enough,  its  fer¬ 
tility  should  be  increased  by  manure  previously  ap¬ 
plied,  or  to  previous  crops;  or  it  may  be  enriched 
after  the  trees  are  set  out,  by  autumn  top-dressing 
f  for  working  under  in  the  spring.  The  soil  should 
;also  be  well  drained  and  subsoiled,  or  deeply  plowed. 


Stubble  Ground. — All  stubble  ground  should  be 
well  harrowed  to  start  the  weeds,  which  may  be 
turned  under  the  present  autumn  or  next  spring. 

Painting  Buildings. — This  is  the  best  season  of 
the  year  for  out  door  painting,  when  the  hot  sun 
will  not  dry  the  paint  to  powder,  but  it  will  form  a 
bard,  durable  coat. 

Fattening  Animals. — The  feeding  of  all  domes¬ 
tic  animals  for  fattening  should  be  carefully  and 
regularly  continued  during  the  present  month.  Reg¬ 
ularity  as  to  time  is  of  great  importance — the  ani¬ 
mal’s  appetite  is  an  accurate  chronometer,  and  unu¬ 
sual  delay  is  certain  to  result  in  a  waste  of  flesh.  It 
is  important  to  attend  to  all  their  comforts — a  great 
secret  of  success  with  skillful  managers.  Especially 
avoid  waste,  dirt  and  surfeit.  Some  of  the  best 
farmers  are  very  careful  to  commence  foddering  cattle 
early,  or  as  soon  as  frost  affects  the  grass — that  be¬ 
ing  regarded  as  the  most  critical  period  in  the  year, 
and  when  cattle  fall  away  most  rapidly,  or  contract 
fatal  diseases. — Tucker's  Annual  Register. 


WORKING  OXEN. 

I  have  long  found  that  in  all  heavy  farming  ope¬ 
rations  oxen  are  most  useful,  and  am  convinced 
every  farmer  with  one  hundred  acres  of  arable  land, 
could  work  one  or  two  pair  to  great  advantage  ;  for 
deep  plowing,  oxen  will  draw  greater  weights  and 
are  as  quick  as  horses.  In  lighter  operations  the  horse 
surpasses  them  in  speed,  but  every  improvement  in 
agriculture  now  tends  to  deep,  consequently  slowf 
work,  and  until'  steam  is  adapted  to  drawing  our 
implements,  oxen  will  be  most  useful.  They  cost 
much  less  to  keep,  and  improve  daily  in  value  ;  they 
are  easily  broken  in,  may  be  worked  for  a  few  months 
during  a  busy  season  of  the  year  and  then  fed  off. 
The  application  of  steam  to  our  threshing  machines, 
turnip  and  chaff  cutters,  and  the  railways  lessening 
the  distances  at  which  many  deliver  their  grain,  has 
diminished  the  winter  work  of  many  farmers’  horses. 
Oxen  would,  in  these  cases,  prove  very  beneficial  in 
summer.  I  know  one  large  occupier  who  commonly 
buys  every  spring  four  or  six  pairs  of  working  oxen, 
uses  them  until  all  the  turnips  are  sown  and  cleaned, 
and  then  feeds  them  off  in  his  stalls ;  and  by  this 
course  has  his  work  done  at  two-thirds  less  cost  than 
by  keeping  a  large  number  of  horses.  As  a  practical 
farmer,  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  be  without  some 
oxen  as  auxiliaries  to  my  horse  teams. — E.  W.  WU- 
mot,  in  the  London  Gardeners'  Chronicle . 

To  Cure  Hams. — To  every  16  pounds  of  ham  take 
one  pint  of  pure  salt,  and  one  ounce  of  saltpetre. 
Pack  in  a  clean  oak  cask,  sprinkling  the  salt  between 
the  layers  of  meat.  Dissolve  the  saltpetre  and  pour 
it  over  the '  whole,  adding  sufficient  pure  water  xo 
cover.  Soft  water  is  best.  Let  them  lie  UNDER 
the  brine  six  weeks,  then  smoke. 
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POULTRY  HINTS  FOR  OCTOBER. 

WRITTEN  FOR  THE  GENESEE  FARMER  BY  0.  N.  BEMENT. 

The  general  management  of  poultry  for  this 
month  differs  little  from  the  past.  They  may  be 
allowed  considerable  liberty  if  they  will  not  dam¬ 
age  tomatoes,  vineyards,  &c.  They  will  still  find 
some  insects  and  scattered  grain,  but  not  sufficient 
without  other  food  to  keep  them  growing.  They 
should  receive  at  least  one  meal  each  day  of  boiled 
potatoes  mashed  and  mixed  with  wheat  bran  or 
shorts. 

Chickens  intended  for  market  may  now  be  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  older  fowls,  and  confined  in  more  re¬ 
stricted  quarters  and  fed  liberally  with  a  variety  of 
food,  of  which  grain  of  some  sort  should  form  the 
basis.  They  should  be  regularly  fed  three  times  a 
day — the  first  time  as  soon  after  day-break  as  possi¬ 
ble  or  convenient. 

It  is  hopeless  to  attempt  to  fatten  chickens,  while 
they  are  at  liberty  and  growing,  they  must  be  con¬ 
fined,  and  during  their  confinement  they  must  be 
supplied  with  abundance  of  pure  fresh  water,  gravel, 
old  lime  mortar,  crushed  bones,  or  broken  clam  or 
oyster  shells  if  to  be  had.  In  about  three  weeks 
they  will  be  in  condition  for  marketing. 

It  is  equally  hopeless  to  attempt  to  fatten  older 
fowls  unless  confined  in  a  proper  coop ;  and  this, 
like  most  other  appurtenances  need  not  be  expen¬ 
sive.  To  fatten  a  dozen  adult  fowls,  of  common 
size,  a  coop  may  be  made,  three  feet  long,  eighteen 
inches  deep  made  entirely  of  slats,  open  on  all  sides, 
top  and  bottom.  Discretion  must  be  used  according 
to  the  size  of  the  fowls  cooped.  They  do  not  require 
much  space ;  indeed,  the  closer  the  better,  if  they 
can  all  stand  up  at  the  same  time. 

Fowls  selected  to  fatten  should  be  in  good  health, 
one  diseased  fowl  might  contaminate  the  whole  ;  be¬ 
sides  if  there  are  any  that  seem  inclined  to  be  quar¬ 
relsome  they  should  be  removed  at  once.  Quarrelsome 
fowls  will  not  fat  kindly.  Care  must  be  taken  to 
put  up  such  as  have  been  accustomed  to  be  together 
or  they  will  fight,  and  like  (other  bad  examples,  it 
soon  finds  imitators. 

The  food  should  be  ground  oats,  Indian  meal 
mixed  with  water  or  milk ;  the  latter  is  best.  It 
should  be  slaked,  forming  a  pulp  or  paste. 

The  food  should  be  varied ;  barley,  buckwheat 
and  wheat-screenings,  boiled  or  baked  potatoes, 
form  excellent  fattening  materials  for  fowls. 

Regularity  when  fed,  should  always  be  observed 
in  the  hours  of  feeding,  also  in  the  quantity  of  food 
given,  not  to  surfeit  them  one  day  and  starve  them 
the  next,  but  give  the  fowls  their  food  as  regular  as 
you  take  your  own  meals.  They  must  be  well  fed 
three  or  four  times  a  day — the  first  time  as  soon  after 


day  break  as  possible  or  convenient,  and  then  at  in¬ 
tervals  of  four  hours. 

No  animal  is  easier  kept  than  fowls.  No  kind  of 
food  comes  amiss  to  them.  When  at  liberty  they 
obtain  their  living  promiscuously,  and  pick  up  every 
thing  that  can  be  made  use  of  as  food  in  the  barn¬ 
yard  ;  even  the  worms,  grubs,  and  bugs  give  them 
the  most  nutritious  food.  And  if  insectiverous  food 
is  wanted,  there  is  nothing  perhaps  more  easily  ob¬ 
tained,  at  almost  any  season,  than  by  what  the  French 
term  a  vermingr.  Procure  a  deep  crock,  into  which 
put  some  bran  and  on  it  lay  a  piece  of  carrion  or 
other  flesh  ;  cover  it  with  a  glass  cap  so  as  to  admit 
light,  but  exclude  rain  ;  in  a  few  days  it  will  be  a 
moving  mass  of  living  insects  or  worms,  which  may 
be  thrown  out  to  young  poultry,  young  turkeys  in 
particular ;  there  is  nothing  they  will  devour  more 
greedily ;  but  they  should  be  sparingly  given,  as  the 
fowls  are  so  fond  of  them,  that  if  given  abundantly 
it  will  prevent  them  taking  their  usual  food. 

We  have  practiced  another  method  for  fattening 
fowls,  which  has  proved  successful.  We  confined 
a  number  of  fowls,  ducks  and  turkeys  in  the  month 
of  November  in  a  small  dark  room,  only  giving  them 
light  when  feeding.  By  depriving  them  of  light 
they  were  kept  perfectly  quiet ;  nothing  to  do  but 
eat,  drink  and  grow  fat,  spending  most  of  the  time 
quietly  on  the  roost.  Feed  was  kept  constantly  be¬ 
fore  them  in  a  flat  box,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of 
corn,  oats,  barley  and  buck  wheat,  with  pure  fresh 
water  supplied  daily.  They  were  also  provided  with 
broken  bones,  oyster  shells,  gravel,  and  pulverized 
charcoal  of  which  they  ate  quite  a  large  quantity. 

Now  that  winter  is  approaching  it  would  be  well 
to  cast  about  and  see  if  we  have  suitable  accommo¬ 
dations  for  the  fowls.  One  of  the  greatest  errors 
that  prevails  in  the  management  of  the  domestic 
fowl,  and  one  which  must  be  destructive  of  all  profit, 
is  the  too  common  practice  of  leaving  them  to  shift 
for  themselves  during  the  winter  months.  The  hen 
should  have  a  warm,  comfortable  room  to  roost  and 
lay  in  for  there  are  few  creatures  that  suffer  more 
from  the  cold  than  fowls.  They  should  have  access 
to  a  warm  yard  in  the  sunny  days  of  winter,  as 
warmth  is  particularly  invigorating  to  them.  If 
confined  for  any  length  of  time  in  a  close  ill-venti¬ 
lated  room  they  will  become  diseased  and  feeble,  and 
will  require  extra  attention  to  repair  the  evil  gene¬ 
rated. 

The  way  in  which  the  farmers  in  general  manage 
their  poultry  is  not  the  best  tor  them  or  the  fowls. 
They  are  allowed  to  run  where  they  please,  to  lay  and 
sit  at  any  time  they  may  deem  expedient.  When 
the  hen  comes  off  with  the  chickens,  she  is  suffered 
to  ramble  about  exposing  the  young  brood  to  cold 
and  wet,  which  thins  them  off  rapidly ;  no  suitable 
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accommodations  are  provided  for  their  roosting- 
places,  and  they  are  allowed  to  find  a  place  to  roost 
where  they  can,  probably  in  some  exposed  situation 
in  a  tree  or  shed  ;  no  attention  is  given  to  feeding 
them  ;  and  under  such  circumstances,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  few  or  no  eggs  are  produced,  that 
few  or  no  chickens  are  raised,  or  that  fowls  are  sickly 
or  unprofitable. 

When  with  so  little  expense  to  himself,  a  farmer 
may  have  an  abundant  supply  of  eggs  and  raise  one 
or  two  hundred  chickens,  it  seems  grange  that  the 
poultry  business  should  be  so  litt»  attended  to 
by  the  owners  of  the  soil.  Where  crops  are  sown 
immediately  around  the  barns,  it  may  be  inconveni¬ 
ent  to  have  fowls  run  at  large ;  but  in  many  cases 
fifty  or  a  hundred  of  these  birds  may  be  kept,  not 
only  without  injury  but  with  benefit.  There  are 
generally  large  quantities  of  grain  scattered  in  the 
barn-yards  and  lost  unless  eaten  by  the  fowls ;  there 
are  myriads  of  insects,  such  as  flies,  bugs,  worms, 
grasshoppers,  etc.,  which  require  to  have  their  num¬ 
bers  diminished  by  the  cock  and  his  followers  ;  and 
if  constantly  kept  up  and  fed  experience  shows  that 
for  ..the;  amount  of  capital  invested,  the  poultry  con¬ 
tributes,  in  proportion,  as  great  a  return  as  any  part 
of  -the  farm. 

Now  for  the  fowl-house.  If  you  have  room  in 
your  stable  or  barn,  a  room  partitioned  off  these 
will  do.  Having  built  the  partition,  all  the  cracks 
should  be  battened  up  to  make  it  warm.  It  should 
have  good  sized  window's,  front  to  the  south,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  and  it  should  be  well  w’hite-washed,  both  for 
neatness  and  to  make  it  lighter.  Then  divide  it  into 
two  apartments ;  one  to  be  used  for  the  roosting- 
room,  the  other  for  their  occupation  during  the  day. 
The  day  room  should  be  furnished  with  gravel,  old 
lime  morter,  and  such  other  materials  to  assist  in 
making  the  shells  to  their  eggs.  Also  sand  and 
ashes  wrhich  are  put  into  shallow  boxes  so  that  the 
room  may  not  be  made  untidy.  Or  if  you  have  a 
basement  under  your  barn,  partly  under  ground,  but 
light,  will  answer  a  good  purpose. 

A  poultry  house  need  not  be  expensive,  and  yet 
be  as  good  for  the  farmer  as  one  with  a  fine  finish. 
Of  whatever  shape  it  is  better  to  have  it  too  small 
than  too  large,  in  winter  especially.  For  if  too 
large  the  hens  get  together  in  one  corner  in  order 
to  keep  themselves  warm.  While  if  of  the  right 
size,  they  can  promenade  as  much  as  they  please, 
and  have  the  proper  amount  of  exercise.  We  offer 
the  following  plan,  which  a  handy  farmer  with  the 
necessary  tools  can  erect  himself.  The  building  is 
designed  to  be  10  feet  high  in  front,  and  4  feet  in 
the  rear,  13  feet  long.  The  length  may  be  greater  or 
less  according  to  the  number  of  fowds  to  be  accommo¬ 
dated.  The  above  dimensions  are  large  enough  for 


twenty  or  thirty  fowls.  The  materials  for  rear  and 
ends  may  be  frame,  brick  or  stone.  The  south  slope 
of  a  bank  will  be  a  good  location,  as  warmth  is 
an  important  point  to  be  gained.  The  best  mate¬ 
rial  for  roof  is  straw  thatch  ;  this  is  warm  in  winter 
and  cool  in  summer.  If  the  roof  is  of  boards,  the 
space  between  the  rafters  should  be  filled  in  with 
dry  tan  or  sawdust  That  part  of  the  building 
above  ground  should  be  banked  up  with  horse  ma¬ 
nure  some  three  or  four  feet  high.  This  will  pre¬ 
vent  water  from  freezing — the  highest  temperature 
attained  without  artificial  heat. 


VALUE  OF  LAND  IN  ENGLAND. 

Large  estates  have  changed  hands  of  late  we  are 
told,  at  prices  which  will  yield  an  interest  of  not 
more  than  two  per  cent.,  while  money  was  four  or 
five  per  cent,  at  call.  Land  is,  in  fact,  a  luxury — a 
fancy  article.  The  buyer  purchases  not  land  alone, 
but  social  position.  He  does  not  buy  for  profit. 
He  gratifies  a  sentiment,  the  wish  of  a  life,  a  mo¬ 
tive  to  exertion  which  sweetened  toil  and  gilded 
many  a  dull  task.  He  takes  his  place  among  the 
local  gentry,  drives  into  petty  sessions  every  market 
day,  is  impannelled  on  the  grand  jury  at  assizes, 
takes  his  wife  and  daughters  to  the  country  balls 
and  archery  fetes,  dines  with  the  Duke  who  nomi¬ 
nates  the  county  members,  sends  the  largest  pine 
apples  and  the  green-house  plants  to  the  horticultural 
show.  The  country  gentry  at  first  looked  askance. 
But  if  the  new  owner  of  Norman’s  Nest  or  Fairoaks 
House  is  rich  and  hospitable,  if  he  subscribes  libe¬ 
rally  to  the  hunt  and  sends  his  son  to  Eton  and 
Christ-church,  the  country  prejudice  gives  way  ;  and 
the  second  and  third  generations,  at  least,  have  little 
reason  to  complain.  There  is  nothing  in  the  “  Ara¬ 
bian  Nights”  more  surprising  than  the  value  of  land 
in  the  great  centres  of  commerce.  The  little  table 
cloth  area  at  the  south-east  corner  of  St.  Pauls  which 
gives  the  foreigner  the  best  coup  d ’  ceil  of  our  archi¬ 
tectural  master-piece,  is  worth  £60,000.  The  value 
of  land  around  the  Bank  and  Royal  Exchange  is  still 
greater.  When  Oxford  street  was  made,  the  land 
cost  £57,000  an  acre.  In  the  improvement  of  Char¬ 
lotte  street  the  land  was  purchased  at  £67,000  an 
acre.  When  the  new  thoroughfare  was  driven 
through  Coventry  street  and  Long  Acres  the  land 
cost  £119,000  an  acre.  Mr.  Cowper  the  first  com¬ 
missioner  of  works,  has  carried  an  act  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  new  street  from  Blackfriars’  Bridge  to 
the  Mansion  House.  Having  brought  in  a  bill  which 
gave  the  street  a  width  of  70  feet,  he  proposed  to 
increase  it  to  80  feet.  The  street  is  a  very  short  one, 
but  it  was  found  the  addition  of  10  feet  would  add 
£100,000  to  the  expense,  so  the  right  honorable  gen¬ 
tleman  gave  up  the  proposed  extension  In  some  of 
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the  great  provincial  towns,  prices  are  still  higher. 
In  Manchester,  land  has  been  given  for  sites  in  the 
best  part  of  the  town.  In  Liverpool  land  has  been 
sold  at  £30  per  square  yard,  or  nearly  at  the  rate  of 
£150,000  per  acre.  In  Birmingham,  the  land  held 
by  the  London  and  Northwestern  railway  was  sold 
at  about  £60,000  an  acre.  In  Belfast,  Glasgow,  Shef¬ 
field,  Leeds,  etc.,  the  same  causes  are  in  operation. 
The  natural  progress  of  wealth  and  population  tends 
to  increase  the  value  of  land,  especially  in  towns. 
The  great  London  hospitals  and  schools  enjoy  prince¬ 
ly  revenues,  not  because  their  founders  left  a  few 
hundred  pounds  in  money,  but  because  they  be¬ 
queathed  land  then  of  little  value,  but  now  covered 
with  house  property. — London  Review. 

THE  AGRICULTURE  OF  NEW  YORK, 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Hon.  T.  C.  Peters,  the 
State  Assessor,  for  his  Report  on  the  Agriculture  of 
the  State.  We  have  not  yet  given  it  that  careful 
study  to  which  it  is  entitled.  The  Country  Gentle¬ 
man  mentions  the  following  facts  brought  out  in 
this  report : 

Mr.  Peters  calculates  that  of  the  population  of 
the  State  at  that  date, — a  little  short  of  four  millions, 
there  were  37  per  cent,  living  in  cities,  35  per  cent, 
in  the  villages,  and  28  per  cent,  only,  but  little  more 
than  one-fourth,  actually  living  in  the  country.  This 
“  rural  population”  is  scattered  over  an  area  of  19,000 
square  miles  in  round  numbers,  giving  70  persons  per 
square  mile.  Our  increase  of  population  is  taking 
place  in  the  cities  and  villages.  The  relative  pro¬ 
portions  of  the  chief  crops  grown  were  as  follows : 


Acres  in  Meadow, . 8.384.440 

Acres  in  Pastures, . 4,948,114 


Total  acres  in  Grass, . .  8,882,554 

Acres  in  Spring  Wheat, .  194,846 

Acres  in  Winter  Wheat, .  611,141 

Acres  in  Oats,.. . 1,-349,384 

Acres  in  Rye .  281.714 

Acres  in  Barley,. .  212,608 


Total  acres  in  White  Straw  Crops, .  2,649,193 

Acres  in  Buckwheat, .  .  293.253 

Acres  in  Indian  Corn, .  817.601 

Acres  in  Peas, . 48,154 

Acres  in  Beans, . 16,917 

Total  acres  in  Fodder  Crops, . . .  1,175,925 

Acres  in  Potatoes, .  220.575 

Acres  in  Turnips, .  7,578 


Total  acres  in  Root  Crops, .  22S,153 

Acres  in  Flax, .  11.174 

Acfes  in  Hops, .  9,481 

Acres  in  Tobacco .  786 

Acres  in  Market  Gardens, .  8,945 


Total  acres  in  Commercial  Crops, .  30.986 

Acres  not  specified,. . . . . .  1,240,709 


Total  Improved  Farming  Land,... . 13,657,520 


This  statement  shows  that  61  per  cent,  of  the  im¬ 
proved  land  was  devoted  to  grass,  not  quite  20  per 
cent,  to  white  crops,  and  not  quite  9  per  cent,  to  fod¬ 
der  crops.  Roots  appear  in  very  infinitesimal  pro¬ 
portions,  and  notwithstanding  all  that  is  said  of  their 
value,  and  the  satisfaction  reported  by  many  who 


have  tried  them,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they 
are  now  grown  on  a  very  much  larger  scale  than 
they  were  ten  years  ago. 


According  to  Mr.  Peters’  calculations,  based  upon 
the  current  prices  when  the  census  was  taken,  the 
value  of  the  above  crops  in  gross,  was  as  follows : 


Mead°w  product . .  $26.297.81 6 

vY  hite  Straw  crops, .  27  184  849 

Fodder  crops, .  .  1 7’ 72 6’ 224 

Root  crops . s&^eio 

Commercial  crops, .  2.573  951 

Orchard  crops, .  .  .  .  » ! .  .  1.642  522 


lotal> . . . $79,321,477 

This  represents  the  vegetable  product  of  the  State. 


The  animal  products  were : 


Swine  sold  over  6  months, 

25  per  cent,  of  sheep, . 

30  per  cent,  of  cattle  over  1  year, 

5  per  cent,  of  horses, .... 

Cattle  killed  for  beef. . . . 

Poultry  and  eggs  sold, . . , 

Total  value  of  Animal  products, 


.  9.231,959  pounds. 

$  3,692,783 

13.694.961 

.83,944.249  pounds, 

3.394.424 

1.676.269 

.  '539.616  head. 

5.396.160 

804,256  head. 

1,608.512 

•,  173.366  head. 

3,467.320 

25.000  head. 

750.000 

.  225,338  head. 

4506.760 

— 

2.487.271 

.$40,624,460 


This  would  be  $6  per  acre  as  the  income  for  the 
Improved  Land  of  the  State  from  the  crops  grown, 
and  $3.77  per  acre  for  the  increase  and  sales  of  stock 


— total  $9.77  ;  and  allowing  one-lialf  for  labor  and 
cost  of  production,  the  remainder,  $4.88,  would  rep¬ 
resent  the  interest  received  on  the  investment  of 
capital,  or  at  7  per  cent  that  the  average  value  of  the 
land,  implements  and  stock,  is  about  $70  per  acre. 

These  figures  when  subsequently  examined,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  leading  object  of  the  farm  in  the  seve¬ 
ral  groups  into  which  the  State  is  divided,  show  very 
conclusively  one  important  fact,  namely, that  although 
so  much  is  what  would  ordinarily  be  termed  “mixed 
farming,”  still  as  a  general  rule,  the  tendency  is  In 
the  grass  regions  to  raise  too  little  grain,  and  in  the 
grain  regions  to  raise  too  much.  Both  are  deficient 
in  any  well  regulated  system  of  Rotation.  The  area 
in  white  straw  crops — say  one  fifth — is  probably 
quite  as  great  a  proportion  of  the  land  as  ought  to 
be  devoted  to  this  object ;  but  the  trouble  is,  that 
it  is  not  well  distributed  over  the  State,  and  that 
the  remainder  of.  the  land  and  the  Live  Stock  of  the 
farm  are  not  so  managed  as  to  contribute  as  they 
should  to  the  yield  of  grain.  Our  average  is  conse¬ 
quently  not  more  than  one-half  the  grain  crop  which 
the  rest  of  our  farmers  readily  obtain. 


The  Horse. — If  you  have  the  care  of  horses,  re¬ 
member  that  a  horse  is  much  more  easily  taught  by 
gentle  than  by  rough  usage.  If  you  use  him  well, 
he  will  be  grateful ;  he  will  listen  for,  and  show  his 
pleasure  at  the  sound  of  your  footstep.  As  to  his 
food,  you  should  do  by  him  as  by  yourself — “  little 
and  often.”  As  for  his  work,  begin  early,  and  then 
you  need  not  hurry.  Remember  it  is  the  speed,  and 
not  the  weight,  that  spoils  many  a  true-hearted 
worker. 
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fEtafli#’  Htpattnuni 

WHAT  SHALL  WE  HAVE  FOR  DINNER  ? 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  has  given  lately  a  large  space 
in  its  pages  to  the  great  questions  of  what  we  shall 
eat,  what  we  shall  wear  and  what  kind  of  houses  we 
shall  inhabit,  and  how  we  shall  arrange  the  materi¬ 
als  after  they  are  procured.  In  the  September  num¬ 
ber  there  are  none  of  the  “  House  and  Home  Papers,” 
in  which  these  matters  have  been  so  well  discussed, 
but  an  article  with  the  heading  “  What  shall  we 
have  for  dinner  ?  ”  takes  up  the  question  of  house¬ 
hold  economy  from  a  different  point  of  view.  The 
article  is  very  pleasantly  written,  and  we  regret  that 
we  cannot  give  enough  of  it  to  do  justice  to  the 
manner  as  well  as  the  matter.  The  writer,  after  a 
charming  introduction,  enters  into  the  midst  of  the 
subject  by  telling  of  whom  his  family  consists  and 
of  the  amount  they  expended  in  1863.  There  are 
six  grown  people  including  servants,  and  ten  chil¬ 
dren  “  old  enough  to  eat,”  who  count  as  a  grown 
person. 

"  To  feed  it,  as  Lois  has  just  now  shown  you,  cost 
in  the  year  1863  nine  hundred  and  twenty-six  dol¬ 
lars  and  thirty-two  cents.  That  is  the  way  we 
choose  to  live.  We  could  have  lived  just  as  happily 
on  half  that  sum — we  could  have  lived  just  as 
wretchedly  on  ten  times  that  sum.  But,  however 
we  lived,  the  proportions  of  our  expense  would  not 
have  varied  much  from  what  I  am  now  to  teach 
you,  dear  Hero  (if  that  really  be  your  name.) 

“Butter  is  the  biggest  expense-item  of  all.  Of 
our  nine  hundred  and  twenty-six  dollars  and  thirty- 
two  cents,  ninety-one  dollars  and  twenty -six  cents 
went  for  butter.  Remember  that  your  butter  is  one- 
tenth  part  of  the  whole. 

“Next  comes  flour.  Our  seven  barrels  cost  us 
seventy  dollars  and  eighty-three  cents.  We  bought, 
besides,  six  dollars  and  seventy-six  cents’  worth  of 
bread,  and  six  dollars  and  seventy-one  cents’  worth 
of  crackers — convenient  sometimes,  dear  Hero.  So 
that  your  wheat-flour  and  bread  are  almost  a  tenth 
of  the  whole. 

"Next  comes  beef,  in  all  forms,  ninety-dollars  and 
and  seventy-six  cents ;  there  goes  another  tenth. 
The  other  meats  are,  mutton,  forty-seven  dollars  and 
sixty-seven  cents  ;  turkeys,  chickens,  etc.,  if  you  call 
them  meat,  sixty-one  dollars  and  fifty-six  cents ; 
lamb,  seventeen  dollars  and  fifty-three  cents ;  veal, 
eleven  dollars  and  fifty -three  cents  ;  fresh  pork  one 
dollar  and  seventy-three  cents.  (This  must  have 
been  for  some  guest.)  Lois  and  I  each  had  a  grand¬ 
father  named  Enoch,  and  have  Jewish  prejudices; 
also,  fresh  pork  is  really  the  most  costly  article  of 
diet,  if  you  count  in  the  doctor’s  bills.  But  for  ham 


there  is  ten  dollars  and  twenty-two  cents.  Ham  is 
always  available,  you  know.  Hero.  For  other  salt 
pork,  I  recommend  you  to  institute  a  father  or 
brother,  or  cousin  attached  to  you  in  youth,  who 
shall  carry  on  a  model  farm  in  the  country,  and  kill 
for  you  a  model  corn-fed  pig  etfery  year,  see  it  salted 
with  his  own  eyes,  and  send  to  you  a  half-barrel  of 
the  pork  for  a  gage  d' amour.  It  is  a  much  more  sen¬ 
timental  present  than  rosebuds,  dearest  Hero— and 
it  lasts  longer.  That  is  the  way  we  do  ;  and  salt 
pork,  therefore,  does  not  appear  on  our  bills.  But 
against  such  salt  pork  I  have  no  Hebrew  prejudice. 
Try  it,  Hero,  with  paper-sliced  potatoes  fried  for 
breakfast.)  All  other  forms  of  meat  sum  up  only 
two  dollars  and  twenty-three  cents.  And  now,  Hero, 
I  will  explain  to  you  the  philosophy  of  meats.  You 
see  they  cost  you  a  quarter  part  of  what  you  spend.” 

In  a  very  pliant  way  Mr.  Carter,  as  the  writer  calls 
himself,  goes  on  to  say  that  the  real  business  of  the 
three  meals  a  day  is  to  supply  the  human  frame 
with  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen  and  nitrogen  in  or¬ 
ganized  forms. 

“  ‘  More  nitrogen  !  ’  gasps  Leander,  ‘  more  nitrp- 
gen,  my  charmer,  or  I  die  !  ’  This  is  the  real  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  words  when  he  says,  ‘  Let  us  have  roast- 
beef  for  dinner,’  or  when  he  asks  you  to  pass  him 
the  butter.” 

The  calculation  shows  that — 

“  Our  butter  costs  us  one-tenth. 

“  Our  flour  and  wheat-bread  cost  us  almost  one- 
tenth. 

“  Our  beef  costs  us  one-tenth. 

“  Our  other  meats  cost  us  a  tenth  and  a  half  of 
what  we  spend  for  eating  and  drinking.” 

But  where  does  the  rest  go  ?  This  is  not  one- 
lialf. 

“  Tea  and  coffee,  etc.,  one-tenth. 

“  Sugar  and  milk,  one-tenth. 

“  Fish,  eggs,  potatoes,  etc.,  one-tenth. 

“  Thus  is  it,  Hero,  that  three-quarters  of  what  you 
eat  will  be  spent  for  your  bread  and  butter,  your 
meat,  fish,  eggs  and  potatoes,  your  coffee,  tea,  milk, 
and  sugar — for  twenty-one  articles  on  a  list  of  one 
hundred  and  seven.  Fresh  vegetables,  besides  those 
named,  will  take  one-fiftli  of  what  is  left ;  say  five 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  expense.  The  doctor  will  or¬ 
der  porter  or  wine,  when  your  back  aches,  or  when 
Leander  looks  thin.  Have  nothing  to  do  with  them 
till  he  does  order  them,  but  reserve  another  five  per 
cent,  for  them.  The  rest.  Hero,  it  is  mace,  it  is 
yeast,  it  is  vinegar,  pepper,  and  mustard,  it  is  sar¬ 
dines,  it  is  lobster,  it  is  the  unconsidered  world  of 
trifles  which  make  up  the  visible  difference  between 
the  table  of  high  civilization  and  that  of  the  Abyssi¬ 
nian  or  the  Blackfoot  Indian.  Let  us  hope  it  is  not 
much  cream-of-tartar  or  saleratus.  It  is  grits  and 
grapes,  it  is  lard  and  lemons,  it  is  maple-sugar  and 
melons,  it  is  nuts  and  nutmeg,  or  any  other  allitera¬ 
tion  that  you  fancy.” 

“  Rich  or  poor,  buy  in  as  large  quantities  as  you 
can.  Rich  or  poor,  pay  cash.  Rich  or  poor,  do  not 
try  to  do  without  nitrogen.  Rich  or  poor,  vary 
steadily  the  bills-of-fare.  Now  the  minimum  of 
what  you  can  support  life  upon,  at  this  moment,  is 
easily  told.  Jeff  Davis  makes  the  calculation  for 
you.  It  is  quarter  of  a  pound  of  salt  pork  a  day, 
with  four  Graham  hard-tack.” 

“  A  year  of  Jeff  Davis’  diet  would  cost  you  and 
Leander,  if  you  bought  in  large  quantities,  sixty 
dollars.  A  year  at  Rye  Beach  just  now  would  cost 
you  two  or  three  thousand  dollars.  Choose  your 
dinner  from  either  bill  ;  vary  it,  by  all  gradations 
between.” 
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The  Tenth  Biennial  Session  of  this  Society  was  held 
at  Corinthian  Hall  in  this  city  Sept.  13th,  14th  and  15th. 
Delegates  or  representatives  were  present  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  District  of  Columbia,  Ohio,  Indi¬ 
ana,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Missouri  and  Canada  West. 

In  consequence  of  feeble  health,  the  President  of  the 
Society,  the  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  of  Dorches¬ 
ter  Mass.,  was  not  present. 

At  12  M.  Tuesday,  13th,  the  members  were  called  to 
order  by  Dr.  Warder,  of  Cincinnati,  one  of  the  Vice- 
Presidents.  The  usual  temporary  committees  were 
then  appointed  and  the  Society  adjourned  to  meet  at  3 
P.  M. 

Collections  of  fruit  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  H.  E. 
Hooker  &  Co.,  C.  J.  Ryan  &  Co.,  Frost  &  Co.,  Ell- 
wanger  &  Barry,  H.  N.  Langworthy  and  C.  W.  Seelye, 
of  Rochester ;  Bronson,  Graves  and  Selover,  of  Gene¬ 
va;  E.  Ware  Sylvester,  of  Lyons,  N.  Y. ;  Wm.  Parry, 
Cinnaminson,  N.  J. ;  Dr.  Trimble,  of  New  Jersey; 
Rev.  Mr.  Knox,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa. ;  the  Adirondac 
Grape,  by  Mr.  J.  W.  ^ailey,  of  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. ;  the 
Iona  and  Israella  Grapes,  by  Dr.  C.  W.  Grant,  of  Iona, 
near  Peekskill,  N.  Y. ;  a  Seedling  Grape,  by  Jacob 
Moore,  of  Brighton,  near  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  Pears  in  Ellwanger  &  Barry’s  and  in  Bronson, 
Graves  &  Selover’ s  collections  may  be  noticed  as  par¬ 
ticularly  fine. 

Exotic  Grapes  from  Bronson,  Graves  &  Selover,  very 
fine,  and  including  several  of  the  comparatively  newer 
sorts. 

The  only  Plums  shown  were  by  Ellwanger  & 'Barry. 

Mr.  H.  N.  Langworthy  exhibited  finely  grown  speci¬ 
mens  of  Rebecca  and  Diana  Grapes. 

In  Ellwanger  &  Barry’s  collection  were  several  of 
the  best  varieties  of  Rogers’  Hybrid  Grapes. 

In  the  collection  of  Grapes  shown  by  C.  W.  Seelye 
were  several  rare  varieties. 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON. 

The  afternoon  of  Tuesday  was  occupied  by  reading 
reports  of  the  various  committees,  reading  of  letters 
from  absent  officers  and  delegates,  and  a  short  discus¬ 
sion  on  a  few  varieties  of  Apples. 

This  part  of  the  discussion  will  be  omitted  here  and 
presented  to  our  readers  at  some  future  time. 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 

This  morning  the  committee  on  nomination  of  offi¬ 
cers  having  made  their  report,  Hon.  Marshall  P. 


Wilder  was  unanimously  re-elected  President,  James 
Vick  Secretary,  and  Thomas  P.  James  Treasurer. 
One  Vice-President  was  also  appointed  for  each  State 
now  having  members  in  the  Society. 

In  compliance  with  the  solicitation  of  members,  Dr. 
Trimble,  of  New  Jersey,  delivered  a  very  interesting 
and  instructive  lecture  upon  the  Apple,  or  Codlln 
Moth,  as  it  is  called — the  larva  of  which  is  so  common 
imapples  and  pears.  Without  at  all  entering  into  the 
details  of  the  lecture,  we  will  only  say  that  from  the 
examination  of  the  habits  of  this  insect,  and  from  ac¬ 
tual  experiment,  the  Dr.  has  found  that  a  hay  or  straw 
band  passed  two  or  three  times  around  an  apple  or 
pear  tree  will  harbor  the  larva,  which  seeks  such  a 
place  to  form  its  cocoon,  and  here  it  may  be  destroyed. 
The  bands  should  be  examined  and  the  larva  found 
there  destroyed  twice  during  the  season— first  about 
the  latter  part  of  June  or  first  of  July,  and  again  about 
a  month  later.  In  this  manner  a  large  proportion,  if 
not  all  of  the  fruit  now  destroyed  by  this  insect  may 
be  saved. 

The  Dr.  had  also  found  that  the  birds  commonly 
known  as  the  Downy  Woodpecker  and  the  Chickadee 
consume  great  quantities  of  these  moths. 

GRAPES. 

The  subject  of  Grapes  was  now  taken  up  by  propos¬ 
ing  the  Adirondac  for  consideration. 

A  member  said  that  he  had  eaten  it  this  season  in 
Connecticut,  and  that  it  was  ripe  betore  Hartford  Pro¬ 
lific. 

Mr.  Campbell,  of  Delaware,  0.,  said  that  he  found 
it  tender  last  winter. 

Mr.  Knox,  of  Pittsburg. — It  was  uninj  ured  with  me; 
our  greatest  cold  was  7°  below  zero. 

Mr.  Sylvester,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. — Stood  last  win¬ 
ter  without  injury. 

Mr.  Hovey,  Boston,  Mass.  —  Uninjured  on  my 
grounds. 

Mr.  Bailey,  of  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  who  introduced 
this  vine,  said,  in  reference  to  its  hardiness,  that  it  was 
his  common  practice  to  cover  all  his  vines,  even  the 
Concord,  and  therefore  he  had  no  precise  knowledge 
of  its  hardiness ;  he  had  not,  however,  claimed  extra 
hardiness  for  the  Adirondac ;  it  was  as  hardy  as  Isa¬ 
bella.  My  fruiting  vines  are  on  an  open  trellis,  and 
there  is  nothing  in  the  location  that  is  particularly 
favorable  to  early  ripening,  and  think  that  at  many 
places  on  the  Hudson  further  South  it  would  ripen 
earlier.  The  season  of  its  maturity  is  fully  two  weeks 
before  Delaware  and  Concord,  and  a  little — say  a  few 
days — before  Hartford  Prolific. 

On  being  asked  whether  it  was  much  subject  to  mil¬ 
dew,  he  replied  :  It  is  as  free  from  mildew  as  any 
grape  I  have ;  have  seen  some  indications  of  mildew 
on  Delaware  and  Concord,  and  Hartford  Prolific,  but 
Adirondac  is  comparatively  free.  The  leaves  stand  the 
sun  well  and  hang  on  until  the  fruit  is  fully  ripe. 

CREVELING. 

Knox. — This  grape  is  improving  with  me ;  as  the 
vines  gets  older  the  bunches  become  more  compact ;  it 
is  a  variety  I  think  much  of;  it  is  three  or  four  days 
later  in  ripening  than  Hartford  Prolific. 
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H.  E.  Hooker,  Rochester. — Have  seen  this  grape  for 
several  years ;  it  is  early,  productive,  hardy  and  good 
for  home  cultivation,  but  such  bunches  will  not  sell  in 
any  market ;  the  form  of  the  bunch  is  a  matter  of 
great  consequence.  The  Adirondac  that  we  just  had 
under  discussion  is  very  fine  in  this  respect.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  bunches  will  improve  with  the  age. of 
the  vine ;  their  loose  form  is  a  constitutional  habit. 

P.  B.  Mead,  New  York. — I  am  surprised  to  hear  any 
gentleman  say  that  the  Creveling  will  not  sell  in  mar¬ 
ket,  when  Hartford  Prolific  will  bring  twenty-five 
cents  per  pound.  Venture  to  say  that  any  person  hav¬ 
ing  them  for  sale  will  get  more  for  them  in  New  York 
than  for  Hartford  Prolific.  When  I  left  New  York, 
Hartford  Prolific  was  selling  at  twenty  to  twenty-five 
cents  per  pound,  and  Delaware  from  forty  to  sixty 
cents.  It  pays  to  sell  at  such  prices,  or  at  half  such 
prices.  We  are  just  learning  in  New  York  what  grapes 
are.  People  buy  the  Isabella  because  they  know  it  by 
name;  they  have  lately  learned  the  name  Hartford 
Prolific,  which  makes  this  variety  sell,  and  if  the  Crev¬ 
eling  shall  become  known  it  will  supersede  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Prolific. 

Mr.  Hoopes,  Pennsylvania. — Have  known  Creveling 
for  several  years,  and  never  saw  such  loose  bunches  as 
those  now  on  exhibition ;  with  us  it  has  finely ‘formed 
bunches  and  never  drops  its  berries.  We  like  it  ex¬ 
ceedingly. 

Mr.  Bergen,  New  Jersey. — I  have  fruited  it  for  the 
first  time  this  year,  and  it  is  similar  in  appearance  to 
those  on  exhibition,  and  would  agree  with  Mr.  Hooker 
that  it  cannot  be  relied  upon  as  a  market  variety. 

Sylvester. — Have  fruited  Creveling  two  years,  and 
find  the  bunches  loose ;  notwithstanding  think  highly 
of  it. 

Mr.  Muir,  Missouri. — Have  found  the  leaves  burned 
badly  and  the  bunches  are  straggling.  This  summer 
the  leaves  stood  better.  It  ripens  between  Hartford 
Prolific  and  Concord. 

Dr.  Edwards,  Missouri. — I  have  sixty  vines  planted 
of  this  variety,  and  my  experience  is  totally  different 
from  my  friend  Muir.  My  residence  is  about  sixty 
miles  from  his.  It  is  as  healthy  as  any  vine  I  have. 

Mr.  Carpenter,  New  York. — Am  growing  that  vari¬ 
ety,  and  have  no  sort  on  my  grounds  more  promising ; 
the  leaves  are  very  healthy  and  it  is  a  strong  grower. 

Wm.  Brocksbank,  Hudson,  N.  Y.— Have  been  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  Creveling,  and  have  seen  it  on  Mr. 
Downing’s  grounds,  and  think  highly  of  it. 

Mr.  Hovey. — We  must  have  good  form  of  bunch 
and  good  quality  in  any  new  grape  to  make  it  valuable. 

I  concur  with  what  has  been  said  about  the  loose 
bunch  of  this  variety,  and  I  also  concur  ydth  Mr. 
Hooker  that  the  form  of  the  bunch  is  a  point  of  much 
consequence.  The  Creveling  is  a  very  good  grape, that 
is,  the  individual  berries,  but  among  the  good  sorts  we 
now  have  I  do  not  think  that  this  can  be  recommended. 

C.  S.  Hoag,  Lockport,  N.  Y. — Would  inquire  if  the 
cause  of  the  loose  bunch  was  the  dropping  off  of  the 
berries. 

C.  W.  Seelye,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — Have  fruited  this 
variety  three  or  four  years ;  it  has  always  a  loose  strag¬ 


gling  bunch;  the  berries  never  drop  off;  the  flowers 
are  formed  for  a  good  bunch,  but  a  large  proportion  of 
them  do  not  fertilize. 

ONTARIO. 

Mr.  Arnold,  Paris,  C.  W.— I  consider  the  Ontario 
and  the  Union  Village  identical.  I  have  fruited  them 
both,  having  received  the  Union  Village  from  Mr. 
Downing.  The  Ontario  is  a  good  grape  for  market,  as 
people  like  a  large  one.  It  is  a  little  earlier  than  the 
Isabella. 

Wm.  Saunders,  Germantown,  Pa. — I  would  inquire 
the  use  of  growing  either  the  Union  Village  or  the 
Ontario. 

Knox. — I  think  it  the  most  profitable  grape  grown  ; 
brings  in  Pittsburg  fifty  cents  per  pound. 

Mead. — Have  grown  Union  Village  and  the  so-called 
Ontario,  and  have  seen  them  in  many  circumstances, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  identical,  and 
the  name  Ontario  should  be  dropped.  It  is  almost  as 
good  as  Isabella,  and  if  well  grown  can  be  made  nearly 
double  the  size  of  Concord ;  but  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
understood  as  advocating  large  grapes  for  market; 
quality  should  be  made  the  highest  standard. 

Mr.  Nelson,  Indiana. — I  can  raise  one  thousand 
pounds  of  Concord  sooner  than  ten  pounds  of  Union 
Village. 

Knox. — The  particular  influences  of  localities  mate¬ 
rially  affect  the  habits  of  vines,  as  they  do  also  of  all 
other  fruits,  and  we  must  not  expect  the  testimony 
from  widely  separated  districts  to  be  uniform. 

Dr.  Edmonds. — Have  raised  this  variety  under  both 
names,  and  it  is  the  same  sort.  In  accordance  with 
the  remarks  just  made  by  Mr.  Knox  I  would  say  that 
there  are  good  grapes  grown  in  Missouri  that  are 
worthless  here ;  it  is  so  of  Concord ;  here  it  is  not  fit 
to  carry  to  market,  while  with ^is  it  is  a  really  good 
grape.  The  Union  Village  is  a  profitable  and  good 
grape. 

Bergen. — I  got  Union  Village  and  Ontario  from  dif¬ 
ferent  parties  and  have  found  it  the  same.  I  do  not 
consider  it  to  be  as  good  as  a  well  ripened  Isabella,  but 
think  it  promises  well  as  a  market  grape. 

Carpenter.— I  cannot  ripen  Isabella,  but  I  ripen 
Union  Village  well. 

Hovey. — We  have  made  some  progress ;  last  session 
many  thought  th'e  Ontario  and  Union  Village  were  not 
the  same  variety,  but  all  the  speakers  now  concur  in 
their  identity.  It  is  too  good  a  grape  to  be  subjected 
to  the  inquiry,  what  is  it  good  for  ?  It  is  earlier  than 
the  Isabella,  is  not  subject  to  mildew,  and  is  found  a 
valuable  and  profitable  grape. 

Moody. — The  merits  of  a  grape  is  to  determine  its 
value  in  market,  and  I  do  not  consider  what  gentlemen 
have  said  of  the  size  of  the  Union  Village  a  recom¬ 
mendation  of  it  for  market.  I  move  that  we  drop  the 
nam€  Ontario  and  henceforth  consider  it  as  Union 
Village. 

Motion  seconded. 

Downing. — It  is  one  and  the  same  thing. 

Campbell. — Have  had  an  impression  that  the  names 
applied  to  two  distant  varieties,  but  feel  a  hesitancy  in 
saying  so  since  Mr.  Downing  has  expressed  himself. 
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Think  Ontario  a  seedling  of  Union  Village ;  they  are 
Very  similar,  but  have  thought  I  could  distinguish  a 
difference  in  the  forms  of  bunch  and  some  of  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  leaves. 

The  motion  to  have  the  name  Ontario  dropped  for 
Union  Village  was  here  voted  upon  and  earned. 
REBECCA. 

Hovey. — I  have  believed  from  the  fii  st  that  it  was 
the  finest  grape  in  this  country,  and  I  find  that  it  con¬ 
tinues  to  win  its  way  into  favor  at  the  East,  and  proves 
good  in  all  parts  of  New  England. 

Brocksbank. — I  have  propagated  this  variety  ten 
years,  and  with  me  it  always  does  well.  It  is  now  per¬ 
fectly  ripe ;  is  as  hardy  as  Isabella,  although  I  always 
protect  my  vines ;  I  always  protect  Delaware.  My  lo¬ 
cation  is  considered  to  be  the  most  exposed  situation 
t*i  the  North  River. 

Bergen. — I  never  protect  my  vines ;  last  winter  they 
were  slightly  injured.  The  fruit  of  the  Rebecca  always 
perfects  itself,  although  it  is  more  subject  to  drop  its 
leaves  from  mildew  than  other  sorts. 

Olmsted. — Rebecca  is  a  good  keeper ;  I  have  kept  it 
until  April. 

Brocksbank  — It  is  a  good  bearer,  and  to  convey  an 
idea  of  this  I  will  say  that  from  two  vines  I  have  for 
several  years  gathered  three  hundred  pounds  per 
annum. 

Hoag. — I  find  Rebecca  a  valuable  grape;  its  leaves 
are  liable  to  scorch  somewhat,  but  not  enough  to  make 
it  an  objection  to  growing  it. 

Hooker. — Mr.  Langwortht  has  told  me  that  it 
proves  so  good  that  he  is  prepared  to  say  a  great  deal 
in  its  favor  ';  for  myself,  I  find  it  a  poor  grower,  al¬ 
though  it  is  a  fine  variety. 

Knox. — With  me  it  is  a  good  grower  and  hardy.  I 
never  protect  it  and  it  bears  regularly  a  good  crop. 

Mead. — I  have  observed  how  fond  gentlemen  are  of 
talking  about  grapes  that  have  ladies’  names.  This 
grape  is  Mr.  Hovey’ s  pet.  I  place  it  high  as  an  ama¬ 
teur’s  fruit.  It  should  have  the  protection  of  a  garden, 
or,  if  planted  in  the  vineyard,  should  be  at  the  extreme 
north  side. 

Carpenter. — It  is  becoming  a  very  valuable  grape 
in  New  York,  bringing  seventy-five  cents  per  pound. 
MAXATAWNEY. 

Hoopes. — I  consider  this  one  of  the  best  white 
grapes  in  our  section  ;  it  is  not  quite  ripe  yet ;  is  a  lit¬ 
tle  later  than  Rebecca ;  is  never  affected  with  mildew. 

Campbell. — I  have  fruited  it  two  years ;  last  year  the 
robins  eat  it  all  before  I  could  test  it ;  it  is  a  strong 
grower  and  has  about  the  same  time  of  ripening  as 
Rebecca. 

Barry. — Have  not  fruited  it ;  saw  it  last  week  at 
Morristown,  N.  J.,  and  it  appeared  to  be  ripe. 

Mead.— I  cannot  ripen  it ;  can  ripen  Rebecca,  but  it 
will  not  ripen  within  ten  or  twelve  days  of  Rebecca. 
As  to  quality,  I  am  prepared  to  speak  in  very  decided 
terms  ;  I  like  it  very  mticli,  but  for  the  locality  of  New 
York  it  is  too  late.  About  Philadelphia  it  will  proba¬ 
bly  prove  a  valuable  variety. 

Saunders.— At  Washington  it  does  well ;  it  is  a  very 
fine  grape  and  is  pretty  early. 


Downing.— It  does  not  ripen  with  me ;  too  late  for 
my  locality. 

Thomas. — It  must  be  taken  into  consideration  when 
we  speak  of  the  relative  times  of  ripening  of  different 
varieties  that  two  or  three  days  difference  at  the  South  is 
equivalent  to  two  or  three  weeks  further  North.  In 
localities  suited  to  the  Catawba  there  is  about  ten  days 
difference  in  ripening  between  that  variety  and  Isa¬ 
bella,  while  if  we  go  far  enough  North  there  may  be 
ten  years  difference ;  in  this  locality,  for  instance,  the 
Catawba  will  never  ripen  at  all. 

WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON. 

IONA. 

Dr.  Grant,  the  originator  of  this  variety,  being  pres¬ 
ent,  was  called  upon  to  make  his  statement  in  reference 
to  it. 

Dr.  Grant. — The  present  season  is  the  seventh  year 
of  bearing  of  the  original  vine  of  Iona ;  it  is  supposed 
to  be  a  seedling  of  Diana,  as  it  was  the  seeds  of  that 
kind  which  were  planted.  It  first  bore  in  1857.  This 
year  the  fruit  was  sufficiently  ripe  to  eat  by  the  20th  of 
August ;  on  the  25th  it  was  better,  and  on  the  1st  of 
September  it  was  perfectly  ripe.  The  largest  bunches 
will  weigh  one  and  one-half  pounds  ;  they  will  average 
from  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  a  pound.  Iona  has 
never  been  troubled  with  rot  or  mildew ;  its  leaves  and 
those  of  its  companion  Israella  are  the  healthiest  of 
any  variety  I  have  cultivated.  It  is  the  most  hardy 
grape  we  have.  It  is  exceedingly  productive.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  variety  able  to  carry  so  large  a  crop 
through  the  season  and  mature  it  as  the  Iona.  It  is  a 
little  earlier  than  Delaware.  I  have  kept  it  until 
spring,  and  if  properly  managed  it  will  dry  to  raisins. 

Downing. — I  have  fruited  it  three  years  and  am 
pleased  with  it ;  if  it  improves  the  next  three  years, 
shall  consider  it  the  best  grape  we  have. 

Mead. — I  received  an  early  vine  from  Dr.  Grant  six 
years  since,  and  I  can  confidently  say  that  finer  bunch¬ 
es  have  been  grown  elsewhere  than  at  Iona  island,  al¬ 
though  I  would  not  wish  to  insinuate  the  least  against 
the  methods  of  cultivation  there  pursued,  but  I  say 
this  that  gentlemen  may  understand  that  the  speci¬ 
mens  here  exhibited  are  not  above  the  average,  but  on 
the  contrary  they  are  not  equal  to  what  may  be  grown 
by  the  best  of  treatment.  Dr.  Grant  grows  vines  for 
sale  and  the  fruit  shown  here  is  taken  from  the  nursery 
rows;  and  now  as  to  the  characteristics  of  this  variety  : 
it  is  a  good  grower  and  ripens  its  wood  thoroughly ; 
not  a  gross  grower,  but  short  jointed;  it  holds  its 
leaves  well,  and  is  as  little  liable  to  disease  of  the  leaf 
as  any  variety  I  have  ever  grown.  There  is  no  grape 
in  cultivation  entirely  free  from  disease,  and  it  is  all 
nonsense  to  talk  about  such  things ;  but  there  are 
some  varieties  with  so  hardy  constitutions  as  to  be  able, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  repel  disease.  The  Iona  is  a 
good,  hardy,  healthy  vine.  Now  arises  the  question— 
Is  it  a  variety  that  ripens  its  fruit  sufficiently  early  to 
warrant  its  planting  in  all  parts  of  the  country  ?  It 
ripens  at  the  same  time  of  the  Delaware.  Is  it  a  good 
grape  ?  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  it  is.  I  consider 
it  a  grape  only  a  little  inferior  to  the  Delaware,  and 
that  is  in  refined  flavor. 
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ISRAELLA. 

Dr.  Grant  was  called  upon  to  state  also  the  particu¬ 
lar  points  of  this  grape. 

Dr.  Grant. — The  Israella  was  grown  in  similar  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  the  Iona.  It  ripens  earlier  than  any 
grape  I  am  acquainted  with ;  it  is  very  prolific  and  has 
borne,  without  cessation,  the  last  6ix  years ;  is  very 
hardy ;  it  is  much  earlier  than  the  Delaware,  at  least 
ten  days  ;  it  is  ripe  and  fit  to  eat  before  Hartford  Pro¬ 
lific  is  changed ;  the  bunches  are  shouldered  and  will 
average  6ix  inches  in  length. 

DIANA. 

Knox. — Have  a  great  admiration  for  Diana ;  it  is  one 
of  the  best  varieties  we  have  ;  the  vine  needs  protec¬ 
tion  in  winter,  as  it  is  a  little  tender.  In  a  choice  of 
five  varieties  Diana  should  be  one.  It  is  good  for  the 
table ;  good  for  wine  and  is  a  good  keeper. 

Arnold. — My  experience  in  Canada  is  directly  oppo¬ 
site  to  the  gentleman  who  has  just  spoken — it  is  a  poor 
bearer. 

Field.— Have  cultivated  it  6ix  or  6even  years,  and  am 
greatly  discouraged  with  it — the  branches  are  imperfect, 
poorly  filled — have  at  least  twenty  vines  of  them,  and 
they  do  not  produce  as  much  as  the  one  vine  of  Dela¬ 
ware. 

Bort,  of  Mich.-^It  is  an  excellent  grape  for  our  cli¬ 
mate. 

Dr.  Grant. — I  have  cultivated  it  for  twelve  years,  and 
excepting  one  year  have  never  failed  in  that  time  of 
obtaining  a  perfect  crop.  On  the  mature  vines  they  ripen 
even  and  thoroughly — it  is  an  excellent  wine  grape,  and 
after  twelve  years  of  experience  I  would  place  it  only 
second  to  the  Delaware — it  is  far  superior  to  the  Ca¬ 
tawba. 

SEEDLING  GRAPE. 

Mr.  Hooker — introduced  a  bunch  or  two  of  grapes, 
produced  by  Mr.  Moore,  near  this  city,  by  fertilizing  a 
native  with  a  foreign  sort,  using  the  native  as  the  moth¬ 
er’s  sort.  He  thought  that  the  testimony  that  was  ad¬ 
duced  in  this  case  in  reference  to  the  cross  fertilization 
was  such  that  it  could  not  easily  be  doubted  if  gentle¬ 
men  would  examine  it,  and  that  the  experiment  of  Mr. 
Moore  proves  that  hybridization  may  be  practiced. 
The  cross  in  this  case  was  between  Diana  and  Black 
Hamburgh — seed  borne  by  the  Diana. 

ROGERS’  HYBRIDS. 

Campbell.— I  believe  them  to  be  hybrids— think  No. 
3  best,  and  perhaps  No.  4  next. 

Thomas.— No.  9  is  of  the  Catawba  stripe.  I  like  the 
flavor  very  much. 

Campbell. — I  have  fruited  No.  9  many  years,  and 
think  it  inferior  to  many  of  the  others. 

Bergen.— Have  fruited  17  of  the  varieties  the  present 
year  and  found  only  one  very  good,  which  is  No.  5 — 44 
is  the  earliest.  I  have  marked  as  the  most  promising 
the  following  varieties — 43,  41,  13,  4,  3,  5. 

Campbell.— Of  all  the  Nos.  of  Roger’s  hybrids  which 
I  have  left  unprotected,  No.  8  is  the  hardiest.  No.  4  is 
next,  and  Nos.  5,  9  and  13  are  tolerably  hardy. 

Bergen. — 44  is  earlier  than  Delaware. 

Barry. — Would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Campbell,  who  has 
paid  considerable  attention  to  these  grapes,  if  he  could 


perceive  any  evidence  that  they  are  hybrids — for  my  own 
part  I  can  not  discover  in  the  leaves,  wood  or  fruit  any 
evidence  of  a  foreign  origin. 

Campbell. — Have  no  doubt  of  many  of  these  grapeg 
being  hybrids— have  planted  seeds  of  Rogers’  hybrids, 
and  some  of  the  seedlings  appear  to  resemble  the  wild 
grape  of  Connecticut,  and  other  foreign  vines.  The 
bunches  of  No.  4  resemble  Black  Hamburgh  grown 
under  glass,  so  much  that  a  person  can  not  tell  the 
difference. 

Moore. — Have  no  doubt  they  are  true  hybrids. 

Hoag. — Have  fruited  a  large  number  of  them  thie 
season — they  are  all  too  late  for  this  climate. 

A  motion  was  made  and  carried  that  the  Committee 
on  Native  Fruits  be  requested  to  select  such  of  Rogers’ 
Hybrids  as  they  thought  sufficiently  worthy,  and  with 
the  concurrence  of  Mr.  Rogers  propose  suitable  name* 
for  them  to  this  Society  at  its  next  meeting. 

to  kalon. 

Knox. — I  have  not  made  up  my  mind  about  this  sort 
— it  has  some  good  qualities. 

Dr.  Grant. — Have  fruited  it  fifteen  years — in  some 
circumstances  it  is  good,  and  with  Isabella  for  a  stand¬ 
ard  it  is  worthy  of  cultivation,  but  not  with  the  grapes 
we  now  have. 

LYDIA. 

'  I 

Campbell. — It  is  a  good  grower,  but  the  young  vines 
are  somewhat  subject  to  mildew. 

Its  habit  of  growth  is  like  Isabella,  and  it  is  also  like 
that  variety  as  to  hardiness ;  bunches  are  medium  to 
large  size;  flavor  equal  to  Rebecca,  and  ripens  about 
the  same  time,  and  is  more  desirable  than  Rebecca. 

Field. — Have  grown  it  for  two  or  three  years  past ; 
fruit  is  good,  but  by  no  means  first  rate  ;  better  bearer 
than  Rebecca ;  not  good  enough  for  general  culture. 
allen’s  hybrid. 

Mead. — This  sort  has  many  valuable  characteristics, 
but  it  is  not  valuable  for  vineyard  culture;  its  proper 
place  is  on  the  amateurs’  ground.  It  is  a  strong 
grower. 

Hovey. — Allen’s  Hybrid  has  been  before  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Horticultural  Society  for  ten  years  and  has 
been  watched  with  great  interest ;  it  has  been  improv¬ 
ing  every  year  since  it  was  originated,  and  this  year  it 
is  very  fine ;  think  it  may  be  planted  wherever  the 
Delaware  or  Rebecca  succeeds. 

Downing. — It  is  very  early,  the  earliest  grape  I  have, 
and  keeps  well. 

Dr.  Grant — I  have  fruited  it  five  years;  it  is  as 
strong  a  grower  as  Isabella ;  good  habit  in  every  re¬ 
spect  ;  much  superior  to  Rebecca  on  my  grounds. 

MILES. 

Mr.  Downing  was  asked  what  he  knew  about  the 
Miles  grape. 

Downing. — It  is  early,  hardy  and  worthy  a  trial. 

Bergen. — Fruited  Miles  this  year ;  of  over  fifty  na¬ 
tive  sorts  I  have,  this  is  the  earliest. 

Hoopes.— I  am  pleased  to  say  that  I  introduced  this 
grape  about  ten  years  since,  and  am  glad  to  find  that 
others  are  fruiting  it  now ;  with  us  it  is  the  earliest 
we  have. 
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CUYAHOGA. 

Campbell.— Too  late  in  ripening  in  my  latitude; 
•wants  a  season  as  long  as  Catawba. 

Mead. — Thought  it  a  very  nice  grape  when  I  first 
saw  it,  but  after  fruiting  it,  it  proves  to  be  quite  too 
late  to  ripen. 

IVE’S  MADEIRA. 

President — Stated  that  this  variety  was  introduced 
twenty  years  since,  is  hardy,  very  productive,  and 
makes  a  pleasant  red  wine. 

HARTFORD  PROLIFIC. 

Knox.— Regard  Hartford  Prolific  as  the  best  very 
early  variety  that  has  yet  been  thoroughly  tested. 
There  are  other  candidates  for  public  favor  which  I 
think  will  prove  mofe  valuable.  Hartford  Prolific 
ripens  with  me  usually  last  of  August  and  brings  a 
high  price  in  market.  As  far  as  I  have  seen,  Hartford 
Prolific  is  free  from  disease  and  bears  large  crops.  Last 
year  twelve  vines  bore  1,236  pounds,  and  with  me  the 
fruit  does  not  drop,  but  will  hang  on  until  it  dries  to 
a  raisin. 

Field. — Think  it  is  a  grape  that  suits  the  popular 
taste,  and  it  can  be  produced  cheaply  and  sold  at  a 
large  price. 

Knox. — Would  not  recommend  it  to  be  planted 
largely,  as  there  are  several  other  grapes  that  follow  it 
that  are  better ;  the  Concord,  for  instance,  is  a  grape 
which  suits  the  public  better,  and  more  can  be  6old  of 
it  and  at  a  better  price  than  Delaware.  I  am  not  to 
blame  for  their  taste.  I  advise  all  parties  that  want  to 
plant  a  wine  grape  to  plant  Delaware. 

Saunders. — Concord  is  a  fine  grape  at  Philadelphia 
and  much  better  at  Washington. 

Dr.  Edmonds. — Hartford  Prolific  is  very  productive 
and  good  for  market,  for  it  is  early  and  commands  a 
good  price.  Concord  follows  and  brings  a  good  price. 
Know  nothing  of  the  wine  properties  of  Hartford  Pro¬ 
lific.  Have  seen  wine  of  Concord  made  at  several 
places.  Concord  wine  last  winter  was  pronounced 
good  at  St.  Louis.  Concord  and  Norton’s  Virginia 
mixed,  and  Concord  and  Delaware  both  make  very 
good  wines.  Delaware  at  St.  Louis  and  at  Alton  failed 
to  come  up  to  our  expectations;  it  was  inferior  to 
man)*  other  wines  we  had.  Concord,  I  am  satisfied, 
will  make  very  excellent  wine  in  our  region.  Clinton 
is  one  of  our  best  wine  grapes.  With  us  the  Concord 
is  certainly  the  vine  of  the  million. 

Muir. — Concord  in  Illinois  is  the  grape  ahead 
of  everything  else. 

Field. — It  is  humiliating  to  find  that  public  taste  is 
bo  depraved  as  to  consider  Concord  and  Hartford  Pro¬ 
lific  superior  to  Delaware.  Gentlemen  from  France 
have  visited  my  grounds  and  said  that  the  Delaware 
was  particularly  adapted  to  wine  purposes,  and  that 
they  had  no  grape  in  France  superior  if  equal  to  it  for 
this  use.  As  for  Concord  I  will  say  that  a  person  of 
my  acquaintance  has  produced  a  perfect  imitation  of 
sherry  from  pure  juice  of  Concord,  and  I  am  some¬ 
what  familiar  with  sherry,  having  imported  it  genuine 
for  my  own  use,  and  have  also  had  other  favorable  op¬ 
portunities  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  the  pure 
article.  » 
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Bergen. — My  Concords  last  year  rotted  badly  ;  they 
grew  side  by  side  with  Hartford  Prolific,  and  the  Hart- 
fords  were  perfect.  I  visited  Dr.  Underhill’s  vine¬ 
yard  at  Crown  Point  and  found  something  of  the  same 
there,  not  so  much  as  my  own,  but  enough  to  make 
me  change  my  opinion  of  it. 

Dr.  Warder  was  here  called  upon  to  say  something 
in  reference  to  the  planting  of  vineyards.  He  stated 
briefly  several  of  the  methods  practiced  by  the  vine 
growers  of  the  Ohio  Valley,  and  concluded  by  remark¬ 
ing  that  too  much  care  can  scarcely  be  bestowed  in  the 
preparation  of  ground  for  vineyards.  He  alluded  to 
the  practice  of  trenching,  and  asked  the  question,  Will 
it  pay  ?  Undoubtedly  it  is  the  best  preparation  in 
some  soils  that  can  be  given  a  vineyard  for  continued 
productiveness  and  longevity,  but  in  a  country  like 
ours,  where  everybody  is  migrating,  persons  do  not 
think  it  well  to  bestow  labor  from  which  they  will  not 
receive  any  benefits.  Thought  a  sufficiently  good 
preparation  could  be  given  vineyard  lands  by  using  a 
double  Michigan  plow,  which  opens  a  furrow  fifteen 
inches  deep,  and  then  follow  it  with  a  sub-soil  plow, 
which  stirs  the  soil  eight  inches  deeper — an  average 
tilth,  say,  of  eighteen  inches.  Plowing  the  land  three 
times  is  desirable,  so  as  to  destroy  all  weeds  and  thor¬ 
oughly  pulverize  the  so^l.  As  to  manure,  there  need 
be  no  fear  of  using  it ;  the  grape  is  a  good  fdeder. 

Knox. — After  preparing  soil  I  plant  the  vines  eight 
feet  by  six ;  put.  up  trellises  the  third  year  after  plant¬ 
ing,  and  plant  between  the  rows  three  rows  of  straw¬ 
berries.  I  calculate  the  strawberries  will  pay  th® 
whole  expense  of  culture  to  the  time  of  bearing. 
When  they  begin  to  bear  I  remove  the  strawberries. 
I  am  afraid  to  plow  among  grapevines,  but  use  the  cul¬ 
tivator.  I  place  a  small  stake  by  each  vine  when  it  is 
planted,  to  which  it  is  trained.  The  second  year  the 
vine  is  cut  back  and  two  canes  are  allowed  to  grow. 

Thomas. — Would  suggest  a  cultivator  made  of  nar¬ 
row  teeth  for  vineyard  culture,  as  less  liable  to  injure 
the  roots. 

Dr.  Grant. — The  theory  of  cutting  off  the  surface 
roots  as  practiced  by  the  Germans  is,  that  if  allowed  to 
grow  the  vine  depends  upon  them  for  its  support,  and 
the  foot  roots,  as  they  are  termed,  are  feeble,  and  in 
the  case  of  a  drouth,  when  the  supply  of  sap  is  cut  off 
from  the  surface,  the  foot  roots  are  unable  to  supply 
the  unusual  demand  upon  them  ;  the  consequence  is, 
the  vine  languishes.  Now  it  is  claimed  that  if  the  soil 
is  prepared  to  thq  proper  depth,  and  the  surface  root® 
cut  off,  the  vine  will  receive  its  support  entirely  from 
the  foot  roots,  which  are  not  subject  to  the  charges 
that  the  surface  roots  are  and  are  always  able  to  abun¬ 
dantly  supply  the  vine  in  all  seasons. 

Dr.  Warder  was  asked  to  state  the  method  of  train¬ 
ing  to  stakes  as  practiced  in  Ohio. 

Dr.  Warder. — The  third  year  of  the  vine  trained  in 
the  stake  method  it  is  supposed  to  have  two  canes,  the 
weaker  of  which  is  cut  down ;  the  other  cane  is  cut 
from  two  to  four  feet  in  length,  and  then  taken  and 
given  a  little  twist  and  bent  over  to  about  a  foot  from 
the  ground  and  tied  to  the  cane,  and  then  the  bow  is 
tied  to  the  stake.  The  work  for  the  spring  is  now 
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completed,  and  the  same  •work  is  done  every  spring. 
The  object  of  forming  the  how  is  not  only  to  have  the 
vine  at  home  snug  hut  to  make  the  buds  break  evenly. 
As  for  summer  pruning,  in  the  first  place  we  break  out 
all  superfluous  wood ;  there  are  usually  two  shoots 
from  almost  every  bud ;  one  of  these  is  broken  off ;  all 
suckers  are  removed.  The  Germans  think  that  no  one 
should  go  into  the  vineyard  in  time  of  blossoming,  but 
by  putting  off  pruning  until  this  is  past  we  lose  much 
time  and  there  is  a  great  excess  of  wood  formed  in  the 
meantime,  and  there  is  a  hesitancy  to  remove  so  much. 
In  view  of  these  difficulties  it  is  now  becoming  cus¬ 
tomary  to  commence  summer  pinching  or  pruning  be¬ 
fore  flowering,  as  soon  as  the  bunches  begin  to  show. 
The  consequences  of  summer  pruning  in  this  manner 
are: 

1st.  Large  Leaves  are  produced  opposite  the  fruit 
just  where  they  are  needed  for  the  most  perfect  pro¬ 
duction  of  fruit. 

2d.  There  is  a  development  of  side  shoots  which,  in 
their  time,  must  be  also  shortened  in. 

Sfi.  Much  can  be  done  by  judicious  summer  pruning 
to  produce  strong  wood  for  the  next  season’s  fruiting. 

Thomas. — Think  that  in  this  country  vines  are  plant¬ 
ed  too  thickly.  The  Cincinnati  vineyards  are  copied 
from  the  European.  They  present  a  very  fine  appear¬ 
ance  on  the  hillsides  as  seen  in  that  vicinity,  but  Ca- 
tawbas  there  trained  on  trellises,  present  a  striking 
contrast,  the  bunches  being  much  larger  and  finer. 
Perhaps  Rebecca  may  be  trained  as  they  are  about  Cin¬ 
cinnati. 

Dr.  Grant. — It  matters  little  whether  the  bow  or 
the  trellis  is  adopted  to  carry  out  the  plan  of  training, 
but  the  trellis  is  found  cheaper. 

Field. — I  plant  six  feet  by  three  and.  train  on  the 
Thornery  plan  three  steps  high,  thirty  inches  each; 
this  length  of  cane  is  sufficient  for  two  buds  producing 
bearing  side  shoots. 

Saunders. — Thornery  system  is  a  very  good  one. 

Dr.  Knox. — Think  a  great  mystery  is  thrown  around 
the  subject  of  pruning.  We  have  learned  a  great  les¬ 
son  about  grape  culture,  and  that  is,  that  foreign  vari¬ 
eties  are  not  adapted  to  our  country ;  and  now  we  are 
learning  another  lesson,  that  European  methods  of 
pruning  are  not  adapted  to  our  varieties.  The  method 
I  would  propose  is  a  very  simple  one :  The  first  and 
second  year  would  treat  them  as  before  mentioned ;  the 
third  year  I  extend  two  arms  and  from  them  raise 
eight  uprights ;  the  fourth  year  cut  out  every  other  one 
and  fruit  the  others,  and  the  next  year  cut  away  the 
canes  that  have  produced  fruit  and  use  the  alternate 
ones  grown  the  previous  season.  I  modify  this  system 
by  sometimes  spurring  the  canes  as  occasion  may  re¬ 
quire. 

Hovey. — I  like  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Knox.  The  sim¬ 
ple  fact  that  the  public  wish  to  know  is,  that  the  grape 
only  produces  fruit  on  new  wood,  and  if  this  fact  be¬ 
comes  well  known  whatever  system  is  adopted  will,  in 
a  greater  or  less  measure,  be  successful. 

Saunders. — The  question  has  been  asked,  when  is  a 
grape  ripe*?  It  may  be  taken  as  a  rule  that  a  grape  is 
not  ripe  unless  the  wood  on  which  it  grows  is  ripe. 


THE  GARDEN  IN  OCTOBER, 

The  garden  is  fast  losing  its  attractiveness,  and  those 
who  are  disposed  to  labor  only  while  labor  is  attractive 
will  begin  to  avoid  it.  But  those  who  make  gardening 
a  business  instead  of  a  pastime  will  find  a  great  deal 
yet  to  do  in  the  gardem 

Some  crops  are  yet  to  be  gathered ;  others  must  be 
protected  through  the  winter ;  those  sown  in  Septem¬ 
ber  are  to  be  hoed  and  weeded ;  weeds  are  to  be  cut  up 
in  those  parts  of  the  garden  from  which  crops  have 
been  removed,  and  the  whole  garden  should  receive  a 
liberal  dressing  of  manure,  which  may  remain  on  the 
surface  through  the  winter  or  be  dug  in  slightly. 

No  ;  it  will  not  do  to  desert  the  garden  yet. 

Asparagus  should  be  cut  down  and  raked  off,  and  the 
bed  have  a  heavy  dressing  of  fine  manure,  to  remain 
on  the  surface  through  the  winter  and  be  dug  in  in  the 
spring. 

Beans. — From  present  appearances,  we  may  not  have 
a  frost  to  kill  Limas  before  October.  In  that  case 
many  pods  now  green  will  ripen,  and  some  not  yet  filled 
will  get  their  growth.  All  should  be  carefully  saved. 

Beets. — Allow  them  to  remain  in  the  ground  as  long 
as  safe,  then  pull  them,  cut  off  the  tops,  and  pack  them 
in  boxes  or  barrels,  mixed  with  dry  sand  or  loam  in 
the  cellar. 

Cabbage  and  Cauliflower.— Make  a  mellow  bed  in  a 
warm  place,  set  on  a  frame  six  inches  high  in  front  and 
one  foot  in  the  rear,  transplant  the  plants  four  inches 
each  way,  and  cover  the  frame  with  boards,  and  bank 
up  around  with  dirt.  Give  air  in  pleasant  days.  The 
present  crop  is  better  to  remain  until  next  month  be¬ 
fore  lifting. 

Carrots  should  be  gathered  the  last  of  the  month  and 
treated  the  same  as  beets. 

Celery  should  still  be^earthed  up  and  kept  clean. 

Onions  sown  or  planted  last  month  should  be  hoed 
and  weeded  this  month. 

Parsnips. — Such  as  are  required  for  winter  use  should 
be  pulled  before  the  ground  freezes,  and  preserved  the 
same  as  beets.  The  balance  should  remain  in  the 
ground  until  spring. 

Spinach. — Thin  to  three  or  four  inches,  hoe  and  weed. 

Turnips  are  better  to  remain  in  the  ground  as  long  as 
possible  and  avoid  freezing. 

SMALL  FRUITS. 

Strawberries. — Keep  clean  and  apply  a  little  fine 
manure. 

Raspberries. — Most  varieties  need  a  little  protection, 
and  all  will  fruit  better  another  year  for  it.  Make  a 
hillock  near  the  canes  so  that  they  will  not  break  in 
bending,  bend  them  to  the  ground  and  cover  slightly 
with  earth. 

Grapes  should  be  picked  when  fully  ripe,  handled 
carefully,  all  defective  ones  cut  out  with  scissors,  and 
any  surplus  preserved  by  packing  in  a  tight  box  with 
paper  between  each  layer.  P.  C.  R. 


Whenever  you  6ee  a  caterpillar’s  cocoon  in  your 
orchard,  pull  it  off  the  tree  and  trample  on  it.  If  above 
your  reach,  use  a  light  pole. 
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HORTICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT  AT  NEW  YORK  STATE 
FAIR. 

This  part  of  the  exhibition  was  particularly  attract¬ 
ive.  The  flowers  and  fruits  were  displayed  under  an 
immense  tent,  eighty  feet  by  one  hundred  and  forty 
feet.  A  row  of  tables  next  the  canvass,  entirely  devot¬ 
ed  to  fruit,  encircled  the  area ;  another  table  at  a  uni¬ 
form  distance  of  about  twenty  feet  from  the  other, 
entirely  around,  was  covered  with  flowers  neatly  ar¬ 
ranged  in  order,  and  in  the  oval  space  surrounded  by 
this  flower  table,  were  arranged  in  groups  about  the 
masts  of  the  tent  fine  specimens  of  the  rarer  green¬ 
house  and  store  plants.  A  railing  of  the  height  of  the 
tables,  placed  about  two  feet  from  them  on  each  side 
erf  the  walk,  served  to  protect  the  tempting  products 
here  displayed  from  the  curious,  itching  fingers  of  the 
admiring  crowd  of  visitors.  These  railings  were  pret¬ 
tily  decorated  with  boughs  of  Norway  Spruce,  and  a 
medium  sized  Spruce  tree  stood  sentinel  at  every  post. 
The  tout  ensemble  of  Floral  Hall  was  very  pleasing,  and 
as  we  examined  more  closely  we  found  that  the  effect 
of  the  whole  had  not  been  produced  by  detracting  in 
the  least  from  the  most  orderly  arrangement  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parts.  In  every  case,  articles  competing  with 
each  other  for  the  same  premium  were  arranged  to¬ 
gether,  side  by  side,  so  that  at  a  glance  the  particular 
merits  of  rival  specimens  could  be  compared.  The 
superintendence  of  this  department  was  performed  by 
Mr.  James  Vick,  and  we  congratulate  the  Society  in 
having  received  the  servioes  of  a  person  who  carried 
into  the  execution  of  his  duties  so  much  skill  and 
judgment.  The  pressing,  eager  crowd  that  thronged 
this  tent  each  day  of  the  fair  from  morning  to  night 
fully  attested  the  keen  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  and 
the  deep  interest  of  our  people  in  the  subject  of  horticul¬ 
ture. 

On  the  flower  table  we  noticed  fine  collections  of  cut 
flowers,  annuals  and  perennials  from  Ellwanger  &  Barry 
and  Jas.Vick,  of  this  city,  from  Mrs.  J.  T.  Van  Namee, 
of  Pottstown,  Mrs.  H.  E.  Lamb,  of  Fulton,  Dr.  William 
Newcomb,  Johnsonville. 

A  collection  of  dahlias  by  C.  J.  Ryan  &  Co.,  Roches¬ 
ter,  were  particularly  noticeable ;  also  a  collection  by 
R.  J.  Donnelly,  of  Greece,  near  this  city. 

Messrs.  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  H.  E.  Hooker  &  Co.,  and 
Frost  &  Co.,  were  the  principal  exhibitors  of  roses. 

A  colleotion  of  perennial  phloxes  exhibited  by  Ell¬ 
wanger  &  Barry  were  very  fine. 

Smaller  collections  by  Dr.  Wm.  Newcomb,  Mrs.  J. 
T.  Yan  Namee  and  Mrs.  H.  E.  Lamb  were  quite  praise¬ 
worthy. 

In  the  way  of  ten-week  stocks  and  asters  Mr.  Vick’s 
collections  far  surpassed  all  others  and  contained,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  the  greatest  variety  and1  nest  giown  speci¬ 
mens  of  these  interesting  flowers  ever  shown  by  this 
Society. 

Collections  of  pansies  exhibited  by  Mrs.  H.  E.  Lamb 
and  Mrs.  Yan  Namee  were  quite  fair. 

Pot  plants  shown  by  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Frost  &  Co. 
and  C.  J.  Ryan  &  Co.  were  well  grown  specimens  of 
fine  varieties  of  plants,  but  we  did  not  notice  anything 
very  new. 


The  best  table  and  hand  bouquets  were  from  Ellwan¬ 
ger  &  Barry,  Bronson,  Graves  &  Selover,  of  Geneva, 
C.  J.  Ryan  &  Co.  and  Mrs.  J.  T.  Van  Namee. 

A  collection  of  seedling  verbenas  by  John  Charlton, 
Rochester,  contained  quite  a  number  of  first  class  flow¬ 
ers  and  are  quite  worthy  of  dissemination. 

The  fruit  tables  showed  as  the  principal  exhibitors 
of  apples  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  R.  J.  Donnelly,  C.  J. 
Ryan  &  Co.,  Bronson,  Graves  &  Selover,  E.  W.  Sylves¬ 
ter,  of  Lyons,  R.  H.  Brown,  Greece,  A.  Wilder,  Greece, 
Sherman  Cobb,  Albany.  On  the  whole  apples  were 
not  as  large  nor  as  fair  as  usually  shown,  although 
these  collections  contained  many  fine  specimens. 

Pears. — In  this  line  the  largest  shown  were  by  Ell¬ 
wanger  &  Barry,  Bronson,  Graves  &  Selover  and  E.  W. 
Sylvester.  Smaller  collections  by  Wm.  Macknery, 
Rochester,  G.  W.  Lawrence,  Oswego,  Wm.  G.  Watson, 
Rochester,  and  Edward  Daggb,  Rochester,  were  fair, 
handsome  specimens  and  of  good  size. 

Plums. — The  only  plums  shown  were  by  G.  W.  Law¬ 
rence,  of  Oswego,  who  had  thirteen  varieties,  good 
specimens,  and  one  variety  by  Bronson,  Graves  &  Sel¬ 
over. 

Peaches. — E.  W.  Sylvester,  of  Lyons,  showed  six 
varieties  of  peaches.  N.  Culver,  of  Newark,  one  dish 
of  White  Imperial  and  one  basket  of  Lemon  Cling, 
very  large  and  fair,  but  brought  in  too  late  to  receive 
the  attention  of  the  judges. 

Grapes. — This  branch  was  the  glory  of  the  fruit  de¬ 
partment  and  occupied  nearly  as  much  space  as  all  the 
rest.  So  large  a  show  of  this  attractive  fruit  of  so 
many  and  so  good  varieties  had  probably  never  before 
been  seen  in  the  country,  and  the  interest  that  now  ex¬ 
ists  in  the  community  in  regard  to  this  fruit  manifested 
itself  here  by  the  constant  attendance  of  visitors,  feast¬ 
ing  with  their  eyes  and  eagerly  asking  questions  about 
the  particular  varieties  ;  indeed  it  appeared  as  if  apples 
and  pears  had  been  almost  forgotten.  The  largest  col¬ 
lections  of  native  grapes  were  made  by  Ellwanger  & 
Barry  and  C.  W.  Seelye,  of  Rochester.  Frost  &  Co. 
had  a  fine  collection  of  twenty-seven  varieties ;  C.  J. 
Ryan  &  Co.,  fifteen  varieties;  Bronson,  Graves  &  Sel¬ 
over,  eleven  varieties;  Hammondsport  Wine  Co.,  a 
fine  collection ;  A.  S.  Moss,  Fredonia,  twenty  varieties ; 
F.  C.  Brehm,  Waterloo,  a  good  collection  of  beautifully 
grown  specimens. 

Of  exotic  varieties  Bronson,  Graves  &  Selover  had 
an  excellent  collection  of  well  grown  specimens,  among 
which  were  such  comparatively  newer  sorts  as  Lady 
Dowry,  Bowood  Muscat,  Muscat  Hamburg  and  Golden 
Hamburg.  Daniel  Wettlin,  gardner  to  Aaron  Erick¬ 
son,  of  this  city,  presented  also  a  very  fine  collection 
both  of  foreign  and  native  varieties.  Gideon  Granger, 
Canandaigua,  some  large  specimens  of  Black  Hamburg, 
but  not  so  well  colored  as  some  of  the  others.  Mr. 
Bailey,  of  Plattsburg,  was  present  with  the  Adirondac, 
which  won  for  itself  many  expressions  of  admiration. 
F.  C.  Brehm  showed  the  Iona,  grown  at  Waterloo ;  it 
was  universally  regarded  with  the  highest  satisfaction, 
and  we  bespeak  for  this  grape  a  high  place  in  the  list 
of  the  best  sorts.  Mr.  Brehm  had  also  the  Israella 
which,  by  its  good  quality  and  excellent  habits,  will 
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undoubtedly  soon  supersede  the  third  rate  Hartford 
Prolific,  whose  great  recommendation  is  its  earliness ; 
Israella  ripens  at  the  time  or  a  little  earlier  than  Hart¬ 
ford  Prolific. 

The  largest  and  best  specimens  of  Delaware  we  ever 
saw  were  upon  Mr.  Brehm’s  table. 

The  best  Catawbas  were  by  the  Hammondsport  Wine 
Co.  and  A.  S.  Moss,  of  Fredonia,  finely  colored  and 
good  samples. 

Bronson,  Graves  &  Selover  showed  Allen’s  Hybrid 
very  fine. 

Dr.  Grant  showed  Iona  and  Israella  and  distributed 
them  to  visitors. 

Quinces. — Of  these  only  a  few  were  shown. 

Melons. — A  very  fair  show  of  good  specimens. 

In  the  above  remarks  we  have  not  pretended  to  no¬ 
tice  everything,  and  it  is,  quite  likely  that  even  articles 
of  some  merit  may  have  been  overlooked,  but  we  have 
designed  to  mention  the  more  important  features. 

THE  DROUTH  AND  ITS  TEACHINGS, 

Eds.  Genesee  Farmer  :  That  “  it  is  an  ill  wind  that 
blows  nobody  any  good”  is  true  and  trite.  Drouths, 
doubtless,  have  an^  effect  to  enrich  the  soil  by  promot¬ 
ing  the  absorption  of  fertilizing  gases  and  by  bringing 
up  the  mineral  elements  of  plants  from  below  by  capi- 
lary  attraction,  and,  to  an  extent,  giving  the  land  rest. 
Nor  is  this  all;  we  learn  at  such  times  much  of  the 
benefits  of  deep,  thorough  and  clean  culture,  and  fre¬ 
quent  manipulations  of  the  soil,  and  he  is  not  wise 
who  does  not  profit  by  these  lessons. 

The  soil  around  me  for  miles  is  all  sandy  Some  call 
it  a  light  sand,  but  it  grows  heavier  by  working ;  and 
there  is  much  otherwheres  that  is  lighter.  There  is  a 
slight  covering  of  organic  matter  on  the  surface  when 
new  (as  most  of  it  is),  but  below  that  it  is  the  same 
for  four  feet  in  depth ;  below  that  lighter  in  color  and 
texture.  Some  think  that  such  a  soil  will  leach  all  the 
manure  you  put  on  it,  and  that  all  its  natural  fertility 
will  go  down  below  the  reach  of  plants;  and  many 
would  think  that  a  soil  so  light  and  porous  would  not 
need  much  working,  it  being  already  too  light  and 
mellow ;  but  facts  are  too  stubborn  to  admit  it. 

In  the  spring  of  1861  I  took  out  the  stumps  and 
grubs  from  twenty  rods  of  new  ground  for  an  addition 
to  my  garden,  and  planted  it  with  grape  vines,  manur¬ 
ing  the  surface  slightly  before  plowing,  and  digging 
the  holes  two  and  one-half  feet  deep  by  about  three  in 
diameter,  and  putting  in  the  bottom  ashes,  bones,  old 
boots  and  shoes,  and  other  rubbish ;  and  planted  the 
intervals  with  garden  vegetables.  All  grew  and  pros¬ 
pered  ;  and  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year,  before  the 
grape  roots  got  beyond  the  original  holes,  I  trenched 
the  ground  two  and  one-half  feet  deep,  putting  in 
three  light  courses  of  manure,  all  of  it  at  least  a  foot 
below  the  surface.  It  has  been  planted  to  vegetables 
the  three  past  seasons,  with  a  slight  sprinkling  of  ma¬ 
nure  on  the  surface,  worked  twice  each  season  with  a 
cultivator  and  hoed  often,  but  not  plowed  nor  spaded. 
Vegetation  on  it  has  been  most  luxuriant,  and  though 
we  have  had  a  drouth  each  year  in  J une  this  has  never 
Buffered. 


This  season,  with  us,  has  been  the  dryest  I  ever 
knew  anywhere ;  only' one  moderate  shower  (1st  July) 
between  the  1st  of  June  and  the  1st  of  September. 
Seeds  planted  in  May  and  June  did  not  vegetate  till  the 
July  shower.  Ordinary  field  crops  are  a  failure. 
About  the  middle  of  July  I  received  from  my  friend 
Lamport,  of  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  some  turnip  seed  of 
new  varieties,  issued  from  the  Patent  Office.  The  sur¬ 
face  of  my  grapery  for  an  inch  or  two  was  so  dry  that 
in  making  a  drill  the  sand  would  roll  back  like  shot, 
but  I  did  the  best  I  could,  and  after  dropping  the  seed 
I  poured  on  it  a  stream  of  water  back  and  forth  to  the 
amount  of  two  gallons  to  a  rod,  and  sprinkled  over  the 
surface  a  light  coat  of  road  scrapings.  The  water 
caused  the  seed  to  vegetate,  which  it  otherwise  would 
not  have  done.  The  turnips  have  grown  most  luxuri¬ 
antly,  and  though  the  bottoms  are  not  much  yet,  many 
of  the  leaves  are  thirty  inches  long.  Melons  on  this 
ground  have  been  green  all  summer  and  borne  well, 
and  tomatoes  have  shown  no  signs  of  drouth,  though 
never  watered,  while  those  a  few  rods  distant,  planted 
on  ground  6paded  fourteen  inches  and  often  watered, 
are  puny  and  sickly  from  drouth.  S.  B.  P. 

Muskegon,  Mich.,  Sept.,  1864. 


BLIGHT  IN  APPLE  TREES, 

S.  Edwards  Todd,  of  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  writes  as  fol¬ 
lows  to  the  Country  Gentleman : 

The  apple  tree  blight  has  recently  made  its  appear¬ 
ance  in  this  locality,  and  it  destroys  portions  of  young 
apple  trees  in  a  very  rapid  manner.  The  limbs — the 
wood  and  not  the  leaves — are  first  attacked,  and  a  por¬ 
tion  of  it  a  few  inches  long,  becomes  withered,  dried, 
and  dead  as  a  dry  dead  stick  during  the  day-  and  still  the 
leaves  and  the  wood  above  the  blight  will  be  alive,  and 
show  no  signs  of  withering  for  a  day  or  more,  when 
they  both  die,  and  appear  as  if  they  had  been  exposed 
to  an  intense  heat.  It  is  quite  different  from  anything 
that  we  have  ever  before  witnessed. 

From  the  above  description  we  should  judge  that 
this  disease  is  similar  to  the  “  pear  blight.”  We  have 
known  two  or  three  cases  where  apple  trees  were  affected 
in  this  way.  It  was  on  ground  that  had  formerly  been 
occupied  a^  a  nursery,  and  the  roots  of  the  nursery 
trees  left  in  the  soil  were  partially  decayed  and  covered 
with  fungus.  Pear  trees  in  the  same  garden  were  badly 
affected.  We  should  feel  obliged  if  Mr.  Todd  would 
ascertain  whether  the  soil  on  which  these  apple  trees 
are  blighted  does  not  contain  old  roots  or  other  decay¬ 
ing  woody  matter  that  produces  fungus. 


M.  Delaville  says  he  has  discovered  a  simple 
remedy  for  the  destruction  of  the  Woolly  Aphis,  or 
what  is  called  in  Europe  the  American  Blight.  He  had 
some  pear  trees  badly  affected,  and  “  armed  himself 
with  a  hard  brush  provided  with  a  handle,  and  with 
this  and  boiling  water  he  set  to  work  to  scrub  and  wash 
the  poor  besieged  trees ;  then  with  a  sharp  pruning 
knife,  having  cut  away  the  woody  tumors  caused  by 
the  puncture  of  the  insects,  many  others  which  had 
taken  refuge  about  them  were  brought  to  light,  and 
these  were  speedily  removed  by  a  second  washing  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  first,  with  water  kept  boiling  for  the  purpose 
by  a  lighted  stove.  This  completely  destroyed  them  ; 
for  since  then  no  more  have  appeared,  while  the  tree* 
have  continued  to  shoot  and  produce  as  before,  un¬ 
affected  in  health  by  so  powerful  a  remedy. 
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Tlie  Canada  Fair. 

The  Great  Provincial  Fair  of  Upper  Canada  was  held 
at  Hamilton,  September  27-30.  We  were  unable  to  at¬ 
tend,  but  learn  from  a  gentleman  who  was  present  that 
the  Exhibition  of  stock,  implements,  seeds,  vegetables, 
fruits,  flowers,  &c.,  was  remarkably  fine.  The  show  of 
Leicester  sheep  was  magnificent,  there  being  no  fewer 
than  230  entries  of  this  favorite  Canadian  breed  !  Me- 
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rino  sheep  he  says  are  attracting  more  attention  in 
Canada,  although  at  present  fine  wool  brings  no  more 
than  Leicester  wool. 

The  Shorthorn  cattle  imported  a  week  or  two  ago  by 
Hon.  David  Christie,  of  Paris,  attracted  much  atten¬ 
tion.  He  speaks  of  them  as  splendid  animals. 

He  was  told  that  the  show  of  horses  was  very  fine, 
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but,  as  at  our  own  Fair,  they  were  shut  up  in  tight 
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boxes  and  could  not  be  seen.  There  was  a  fine  show 
of  pigs,  consisting  principally  of  Yorkshire  and  Large 
Berkshire  among  the  large  breeds,  and  Suflolks  and 
Improved  Berkshires  among  the  small  breeds. 

There  was  a  splendid  show  of  wheat.  For  the  Cana¬ 
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da  Company’s  prize  of  $100  for  the  best  25  bushels  of 
white  wheat  there  were  17  entries ;  and  for  the  prize 
for  the  best  two  bushels  of  white  winter  wheat  over  40 
entries.  He  understood  that  the  midge  had  proved 
unusually  destructive  the  past  season  in  Canada,  and 
this  with  low  prices  has  a  depressing  effect  on  the 
farming  community.  Many  are  beginning  to  fear  that 


Mode  of  Burrying  Potatoes  I  Standing  Ladder  for  Gath- 

in  Open  Ground .  307  ering  Fruit . 

Bog  for  Gathering  Fruit.. .  307  |  Fruit  Picker . 


the  cultivation  of  winter  wheat  will  have  to  be  aban¬ 
doned. 


PEEMHJMS!  PREMIUMS!  PREMIUMS! 

To  those  who  are  willing  to  aid  us  in  increasing  the 
circulation  of  the  Genesee  Farmer  at  this  time  we  offer 
the  following  premiums : 

1.  To  any  person  sending  us  one  new  subscriber  dur¬ 
ing  the  present  month  at  one  dollar  a  year  we  will  send 
pre-paid  by  return  mail  a  copy  of  the  Rural  Annual  and 
Horticultural  Directory  for  1860. 

2.  To  any  person  sending  us  three  subscribers  at  one 
dollar  each  we  will  send  pre-paid  by  return  mail  a  copy 
Of  Mitten*  s  Domestic  Poultry  Book. 

3.  To  any  person  sending  us  five  subscribers  at  one 
dollar  each  we  will  send  pre-paid  by  return  mail  a  copy 
of  Emerson  <fc  Mint's  Manual  of  Agriculture ,  or,  if  pre¬ 
ferred,  a  copy  of  Rodgers'  Scientific  Agriculture. 

4.  To  any  person  sending  us  six  subscribers  at  one 
dollar  each  we  will  send  pre-paid  by  return  mail  a  copy 
of  Everybody's  Lawyer ,  or  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases. 

5.  To  any  person  sending  us  eight  subscribers  at  one 
dollar  each  we  will  send  pre-paid  by  return  mail  a  com¬ 
plete  set  of  the  Rural  Annual  and  Horticultural  Direc¬ 
tory — nine  volumes. 

6.  To  any  person  sending  us  twenty-five  subscribers 
at  one  dollar  each  we  will  send  pre-paid  by  express  a 
complete  set  of  the  bound  volumes  of  the  Genesee 
Farmer  for  the  years  1859-60-61-62-63. 

As  an  inducement  to  subscribe  at  this  time  we  shall 
send  the  three  last  numbers  of  the  Genesee  Farmer 
for  this  year,  together  with  the  whole  of  the  next  vol¬ 
ume,  to  all  who  subscribe  during  the  present  month. 


There  was,  as  is  always  the  case  at  the  Canada  Fairs, 
a  grand  display  of  vegetables.  We  have  nothing  equal 
to  it  on  this  side.  In  the  cultivation  of  mangold  wur- 
zel,  Swede  turnips,  &c.,  the  Canadian  farmers  are  alto¬ 
gether  ahead  of  us. 

There  was  a  very  spirited  plowing  match  on  Tues¬ 
day.  Joseph  Hall,  of  Oshawa,  had  offered  one  of  his 
Ohio  Reaping  and  Mowing  Machines  as  the  First  Prize. 
’Second  Prize,  $40.  Third  Prize,  $30,  and  Fourth  Prize, 
$20.  There  were  over  fifty  plowmen  who  competed  for 
the  Prizes.  They  were  required  to  plow  at  least  six 
inches  deep,  and  not  more  than  an  inch  of  undercut 
was  allowed.  Nearly  all  the  plows  used  were  wholly 
constructed  of  iron.  There  were  only  three  or  four 
wooden  ones  in  the  field.  The  plowing  was  excellent, 
— straight,  neat  furrows  well  packed,  and  the  grass  all 
covered.  To  accomplish  the  latter  many  of  the  plows 
had  a  clipper  for  cutting  off  a  narrow  strip  of  the 
turf  before  the  coulter,  while  others  used  a  short  chain 
running  in  the  furrow.  In  Canada  they  plow  much 
narrower  furrows  than  with  us,  and  consequently  do 
not  get  over  the  ground  so  fast.  The  time  allowed  to 
plow  one-sixth  of  an  acre  was  two  hours,  or  at  the  rate 
of  an  acre  per  day  of  twelve  hours.  This  we  should 
regard  as  slow  work,  but  many  of  the  plowmen  failed 
to  finish  their  land  in  the  time  allowed. 

Agents  Wanted. 

We  want  an  agent  in  every  town  of  the  Loyal  States 
and  Canada  to  get  subscribers  to  the  Genesee  Farmer. 
Showbills,  premium  lists,  &c.,  sent  to  all  who  desire 
them.  Write  to  us  at  once. 
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Tlie  Markets. 

There  is  so  little  doing  and  prices  are  so  unsettled 
that  we  omit  our  usual  market  report.  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  fix  quotations. 

Last  month  we  quoted  gold  at  235,  and  the  month 
before  at  260.  It  is  now  190.  The  decline  in  gold  has 
jetffected  the  price  of  all  our  leading  staples.  But 
prices  have  declined  far  more  than  gold.  This  is  owing 
to  the  great  stringency  in  the  money  market. 

In  this  city  white  wheat  brings  $2.00  per  bushel ;  red 
$1.50@$1.75.  Barley  $i.75@$2.00.  Corn  $1.40@$1.50. 
Oats  70@75c.  Beans  $1.50@$1.75.  Potatoes  $1.00@ 
$1.25.  Hay  $20.00@$21.00  per  ton.  Turnips  50c. 

Pork  still  maintains  its  price.  There  is  none  in  mar¬ 
ket.  It  cannot  be  bought  for  less  than  22  cents  per 
pound  or  $45.00  per  barrel. 

Wool  is  out  of  the  market.  There  are  no  buyers 
and  no  sellers.  It  is  quoted  nominally  at  about  60 
cents. 

Farmers  should  hold  on  to  their  produce.  The  crops 
are  evei-ywhere  deficient  and  the  present  depression  in 
prices  will  probably  be  temporary.  Our  armies  have 
achieved  splendid  victories,  but  it  is  hardly  probable 
that  we  shall  have  peace  immediately,  and  it  would 
seem  that  the  present  panic  in  commercial  and  financial 
circles  can  hardly  be  of  long  continuance. 

- »  i - 

Bound.  Volumes  of  the  Genesee  Farmer. 

We  have  not* yet  advanced  the  price  of  the  bound 
volumes  of  the  Genesee  Farmer.  We  will  send  a  com¬ 
plete  set  of  the  last  five  years,  1859-60-61-62-63,  to  any 
address  by  express  on  receipt  of  $5  00.  Single  vol¬ 
umes,  of  any  year,  will  be  sent  pre-paid  by  mail  for 
$1  25. 

We  need  hardly  say  that  at  the  present  price  of  paper 
these  volumes  could  not  be  printed  and  bound  for 
what  we  sell  them  for.  They  were  printed  when  paper 
was  one-third  its  present  price,  and  hence  we  can  af¬ 
ford  to  sell  them  at  the  above  low  rate.  If  there  is 
any  reader  of  the  Farmer  who  has  not  this  set  of  bound 
volumes  he  should  not  neglect  this  opportunity  to  se¬ 
cure  them.  They  will  make  a  handsome  addition  to 
his  library,  and  no  farmer  should  be  without  them. 

Tlie  Rural  Annual  and  Horticultural  Direc¬ 
tory.  * 

This  work  was  established  in  1856,  and  a  new  num¬ 
ber  is  issued  at  the  commencement  of  each  year.  The 
volume  for  1865  will  be  out  in  good  season  and  will  be 
found,  it  is  believed,  no  less  interesting  and  useful  than 
its  predecessoi’s. 

In  this  connection  we  would  say  that  a  complete  set 
of  the  work  can  still  be  furnished  from  the  commence¬ 
ment  at  twenty-five  cents  each.  A  complete  set  of  nine 
volumes,  for  1856-7-8-9-60-61-62-63-64,  will  be  sent, 
postage  paid,  by  mail,  to  any  address  for  $2  00.  Every 
reader  of  the  Genesee  Farmer  should  have  this  set  of 
the  Rural  Annual.  Send  for  it  at  once. 

- - »  • - 

The  Boston  Cultivator  says  :  “  The  ram  that  took  the 
first  premium  at  the  N.  Y.  State  Fair  was  valiued  at 
eight  thousand  dollars.”  Is  it  possible ! 


A  Word  to  Every  Reader  of  tlae  Genesee 
Farmer, 

Last  fall  and  winter  many  of  our  readers' consented 
to  act  as  agents  in  getting  subscribers.  The  conse¬ 
quence  was  that  our  circulation  nearly  doubled.  We 
want  it  doubled  again  this  coming  year,  and  now  is  the 
time  to  do  it. 

Will  not  every  reader  of  the  Genesee  Farmer  get  us 
one  new  subscriber  the  present  month  ?  We  send  the 
October,  November  and  December  numbers  of  this 
year  free  to  all  who  subscribe  at  this  time  for  next  year. 
Tell  this  to  your  neighbors,  and  ask  them  to  let  you  send 
their  names  for  the  next  volume. 

It  is  not  much  trouble  to  ask  a  few  of  your  friends  to 
take  the  Genesee  Farmer ,  still  it  is  some  trouble,  and 
then  you  have  to  write  a  letter  and  mail  it.  The  letter 
need  be  a  very  short  one.  Such  for  instance,  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“  Send  Genesee  Farmer  for  1865  to 

John  Smith. 

Smithville, 

Columbia  Co., 

Ohio. 

I  enclose  one  dollar.  He  wants  the  three  last  numbers  of  this 
year.  I  shall  try  and  get  more  subscribers.  Send  me  a  showbill 
and  subscription  list.”  -  - 

Now,  as  we  have  said,  this  is  some  trouble ;  and  as  a 
token  of  our  appreciation  of  his  kindness  we  will  send 
a  copy  of  the  Rural  Annual  and  Horticultural  Directory 
for  1860  to  every  subscriber  of  the  Farmer  who  will, 
during  the  present  month,  send  us  one  new  subscriber 
for  1865.  We  will  send  such  the  three  last  numbers  of 
this  year  and  the  whole  volume  for  1865.  The  copy  of 
the  Rural  Annual  will  be  sent  at  once  pre-paid  by  mail. 
Be  sure  to  give  your  own  name  and  address  as  well  as 
that  of  the  new  subscriber. 


Tlie  Genesee  Farmer  in  Canada. 

Till  further  notice  we  will  send  the  Genesee  Farmer 
to  Canada  for  fifty  cents  a  year,  Canada  money.  We 
shall  pre-pay  the  American  postage  without  extra 
charge,  and  all  who  subscribe  during  the  present  month 
will  receive  the  October,  November  and  December 
numbers  of  this  year  free. 

We  would  ask  every  reader  of  the  Farmer  in  Canada 
to  get  us  one  new  subscriber  at  this  time.  To  those  who 
do  so  we  will  send  pre-paid  by  mail  a  copy  of  the  Rural 
Annual  and  Horticultural  Directory  for  1860,  and  for 
larger  lists  the  premiums  offered  above.  The 
Farmer  has  many  old  friends  in  Canada  and  we  should 
esteem  it  a  particular  favor  if  they  would  make  a  spe5 
cial  effort  at  this  time  to  increase  its  circulation  among 
their  neighbors. 


To  Young  Farmers. 

We  would  ask  every  farmer’s  son  who  reads  the  Gen¬ 
esee  Farmer  to  act  as  agents  for  it.  For  five  subscribers 
at  this  time  we  will  send  a  copy  of  the  Manual  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  a  handsome  book  that  should  be  read  by  every 
young  farmer  in  the  country.  There  are  few  young 
men  who,  by  speaking  to  their  friends  and  neighbors, 
could  not  get  five  subscribers  to  the  Farmer.  '  The 
book  will  be  sent  post-paid  by  return  maiL 
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Notes  on  tlie  Weatlier  from  August  15tla  to 
September  lotli,  1864. 

The  hot  period  of  two  months  closed  on  the  15th  of 
August,  the  heat  having  been  from  three  to  six  degrees 
above  the  general  average.  The  heat  of  the  last  half 
was  about  the  average,  67.2°,  and  of  the  month  was 
70.9°,  or  2.3°  above  the  general  average.  The  highest 
heat  was  85°  on  the  16th  and  25th,  and  the  lowest  heat 
was  on  the  31st,  48°,  indicating  the  approach  of  au¬ 
tumn.  The  hottest  day  was  the  25th,  77.3°,  and  the 
coldest  was  the  30th,  55.7°. 

Rain  in  the  last  half  was  3.31  inches,  and  in  the 
month  5.49,  a  very  large  quantity  for  August  in  this 
section.  The  influence  on  the  autumnal  crops  has 
been  great  and  good,  and  the  weather  has  been  pleas¬ 
ant.  The  baroineter  has  been  below  the  mean. 


Messrs.  Editors  :  Have  you  ever  seen  a  hedge  made 
from  the  Honey  Locust  or  the  Barberry  ?  if  so,  was  it 
a  good,  substantial  fence,  and  where  could  thefseed  be 
obtained,  and  what  would  it  cost,  and  how  should  it 
be  prepared? — A.  Winters,  Dundee,  JV.  Y. 

- - 

No  Club  Kates. 

As  long  as  paper  maintains  its  present  price  we  are  % 
unable  to  make  any  reduction  in  the  subscription  price 
of  the  Farmer  to  clubs.  One  dollar  a  year  is  the  lowest 
rate  at  which  the  Farmer  can  now  be  published.  Our 
friends,  we  are  sure,  would  agree  with  us  if  they  had 
to  pay  our  paper  bills — and  at  present  there  is  no  pros¬ 
pect  of  paper  being  lower.  The  manufacturers  say  it 
will  be  higher. 

ADVERTISEMENTS, 


A  great  rain  fell  in  this  section  south  of  us  on  the 
16th  and  17th,  which  did  much  damage  along  the  Erie 
Railroad,  and  raised  the  Genesee  very  rapidly  on  the 
18th ;  very  little  rain  tell  here. 

September  has  given  us  a  pleasant  fortnight.  The 
mean  temperature  was  60.9°,  and  3°  below  the  general 
average.  The  highest  heat  was  79°  on  the  noon  of  the 
10th;  but  the  hottest  day  was  the  9th,  being  67.3°. 
The  first  morning  was  48°,  and  the  coldest  day,  the 
15th,  56.7°.  For  the  prosecution  of  business  the  sea¬ 
son  has  been  fine,  and  the  havests  in  autumn  are  fast 
coming  to  the  desired  maturity.  The  rain  of  this  half 
month  . is  small ;  but  the  earth  is  not  dry  after  the  great 
rains  of  the  last  month,  even  though  the  dust  flies 
6ome  in  the  wind.  The  season  is  less  favorable  to 

health  than  is  usual. 

- - 

Mr.  Harris — Dear  Sir  :  I  presented  the  last  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Farmer  to  a  friend  of  mine  and  requested 
him  to  look  over  the  “  Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm.” 
Before  he  got  to  the  end  of  the  notes  he  said :  “I  will 

f  ive  you  a  dollar.  Please  send  at  once  for  the  Farmer .” 

uclosed  find  one  dollar ;  so  please  send  on  the  paper, 
and  oblige  your  friend,  Robt.  B.  Clark. 

Thanks,  Mr.  Clark.  Glad  you  like  the  “  Walks  and 
Talks.”  The  Farmer  shall  be  sent  at  once;  and  we 
wish  there  were  a  thousand  more  of  our  readers  who 
would  also  call  the  attention  of  their  friends  to  the 
fact  that  those  who  subscribe  to  the  Farmer  at  this 
time  will  receive  the  last  three  numbers  of  this  year 
free. 

- - 

Inquiries  and  Answers. 

Boggy  Marsh. — Can  some  one  of  the  many  readers 
of  the  Farmer  give  me  some  information  as  to  what  is 
the  best  course  to  take  with  a  boggy  marsh  to  get  it  to 
Red-top  and  Timothy  grass,  so  that  I  can  cut  it  with  a 
mower  ?  and  is  there  any  way  of  cutting  the  bogs  save 
by  hand  labor  ?  The  marsh  is  very  dry,  so  I  can  go  on 
it  any  time  with  a  horse  team,  but  very  boggy.  I 
would  also  like  to  inquire  which  is  the  best  and  light¬ 
est  draft  junior  mower  and  the  most  durable.  I  want 
a  light  one. — H.  C.,  Johnstown,  Barry  Co.,  Mich. 


Market  Garden. — Please  tell  me,  through  your 
valuable  paper,  how  to  manage  a  truck  garden  to  raise 
the  greatest  crops.  What  kind  of  manure  is  best,  and 
what  kind  of  soil,  and  how  situated?  Should  the 
ground  be  made  ready  in  the  fall  ? — G.  Martin,  Chester 
Co. ,  Pa. 

Will  some  of  our  readers  who  have  had  experience 
answer  the  above  ? 


A  few  short  advertisements  of  interest  to  farmers — and  only- 
such — will  be  inserted  in  the  Genesee  Faemee  at  twenty-five 
cents  a  line,  or  $2.50  per  square,  or  $25  per  column,  each  insertion, 
payable  in  advance. 

THE  GENESEE  FARMER: 

A  MONTHLY  JOUKNAL  OF  AGBICULTUBE  AND  HOETICULTUEE. 

Published  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  by 

JOSEPH  HARRIS. 

Terms — Invariably  in  Advance — One  Dollar  a  year. 


THE  CELEBRATED  CRAIG 

MICROSCOPE.  —  Combining  Instruction  with 
Amusement,  is  mailed,  prepaid,  for  $2.50  ;  or  with* 
6  beautiful  Mounted  Objects  for  $3.25;  with  24 
Objects,  $5^0,  by  HENRY  CRAIG, 

180  Centre  street,  New  York. 
Also,  he  will  mail,  prepaid,  the  Novelty  Magnify¬ 
ing  Glass,  for  examining  Living  Insects,  Seeds, 
Flowers,  Ac.,  ,for  $1.50;  or  with  12  beautiful 
Mounted  Objects  for  $3.  je'63tf 


pKAXBEltRY  PLANT S — Of  the  Bell,  Cherry  and 
AM  Bugle  varieties.  Send  for  Circular  giving  mode  of  culture, 
price,  Ac.  Also,  manufacturer  of  Grafting  Wax  atld 
Tree  Varnish  for  cuts  and  bruises  on  trees.  A  sure  protec¬ 
tion  from  Weather,  and  will  heal  sound  wood.  The  Wax  is  als# 
valuable  for  sealing  Fruit  Bottles.  For  sale  bv 
oct6t_ F,  TROWBRIDGE,  Milford,  Conn. 

OUR  PATENT  HOG  CATCHER— Saves  much  dis¬ 
agreeable  labor  in  catching  and  handling  hogs,  Retails  for 
$1,  three  for  $2.50,  twelve  for  $9.  Sent  by  express  on  receipt  of 
price,  or  C.  O.  D.  Circulars  sent. 

octlt*  GOLDSMITH  A  GREGORY,  Goshen.  Orange  Co.  N.Y. 


MICHIGAN  LAND  FOR  SALE.— Five  Hundred 
Acres,  unimproved  Land  (except  25  in  mowing.)  three 
miles  from  Hastings,  the  County  Seat  of  Barry  county.  Will  ex¬ 
change  for  farm  at  the  East.  Address 
octlt  DINSMORE  &  CO.,  26  Cedar  street,  New  York. 


MADE  FROM  20  CENTS!— Call  and  examine, 
f_>  ZjOT  ten  samples  sent  free  by  mail  for  20  cents.  Retails  for  $2 
by  R.  L.  WOLCOTT,  170  Chatham  Square,  N.  Y.  my'64-ly 


OVER  1,000,000 

HAWTHORN  HEDGE  PLANTS  two  and  three  years  old.- 
2  years  $10.  3  vears  $12  per  1000.  Apply  to 
oclt*  *  W.  M.  BEAUCHAMP,  Skaneateles,  N,  Y. 


WINE  PLANTS 

FOE  MAKING  THE 

TURKISH  RHUBARB  WINE. 

HAYING  grown  this  plant  extensively,  and  having  direct 
business  communications  with  importers,  I  am  prepared 
to  furnish  the  roots  in  such  quantities  as  may  suit  purchasers. 
Also,  the  WINE. 

Agents  wanted.  Address.  H.  B.  BAILEY, 

oct3t  Andover,  Ct. 


FARM  FOR  SALE. 

A  GOOD  FARM  of  110  acres,  near  the  village  of  Van  Etten, 
in  Chemung  county,  N.  Y.,  14  miles  from  Havanna.  It  is 
good  land,  but  asT  can  not  attend  to  it  myself,  I  will  sell  it  for 
$25  per  acre.  Only  one-third  of  the  purchase  money  need  he 
paid  down.  The  remainder  can  lie  any  length  of  time  that  is  de¬ 
sired.  JOSEPH  HARRIS,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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PINE  HILL  NURSERY. 

THE  undersigned  respectfully  solicits  the  attention  of  Planters 
to  his  large  stock  of  well-grown 

FRUIT  TREES. 

APPLES — Standard  and  Dwarf. 

PEAKS— Standard  and  Dwarf. 

CHEKKIES— Standard  and  Dwarf. 
Plums,  Peaches,  Quinces,  Ac.,  Ac. 

HARDY  GRAPE  VINES. 

All  the  leading  best  varieties. 

Also,  SHADE  AND  OKNAMENTAL  TREES,  all  at  moderate 
prices. 

Price  List  sent  on  application. 

eep2t  GODFREY  ZIMMERMAN,  near  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


NEW  PUB  LEGATIONS. 


rpO  TOBACCO  GROWERS. 

TOBACCO  CULTURE 

Adapted  to  Northern  Sections  of  the  United  States, 

And  the  most  improved  method  of  managing  a  crop  to  fit  it  for 
market  Second  edition  revised,  just  published  and  for  6ale  by 
CHAS.  W.  CORNELL,  19  S.  Salma  street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Single  copies  25  cents.  Mailed  free  upon  receipt  of  price  to 
any  address. 

Orders  from  the  trade  solicited,  to  whom  a  liberal  discount  will 
be  made.  octlt 


AMMONIATED  PACIFIC  GUANO. 

AREAL  GUANO,  containing  from  seventy  to  eighty  per  cent 
of  Phosphate  of  Lime,  to  which  has  been  added  by  a 
chemical  process  a  hrge  pea*  centage  of  Ammonia,  so  fixed  that  it 
can  not  evaporate,  making  it  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  other 
fertilizer. 

Price,  $80  per  nett  tun.  A  liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 

Pamphlets,  with  copies  bf  analysis  by  Dr.  Jackson,  Mass¬ 
achusetts  State  Assayer,  and  Dr.  Liebig,  of  Baltimore,  and  testi¬ 
monials  from  Scientific  Agriculturists,  showing  its  value,  can  be 
obtained  from  J.  0.  BAKER  &  CO.,  Selling  Agents, 

ootfit _ 131  Pearl  street,  New  York. 

HcELWAOf  lillO’S, 

DEALERS  IN  ALL  KINDS  OP 

FIELD,  VEGETABLE  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS, 

AT  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

Particular  attention  given  to  sending  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds  by  mail.  For  particulars  send  for  a  Catalogue. 

Springfield,  Mass.  it 


B.  K.  BLISS, 

DEALER  IN 


GARDEN,  VEGETABLE  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS, 

Boses,  Flowering  Shrubs  &  Greenhouse  Plants, 

sep  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


BLOOMING-TON  NURSERY, 

BLOOMINGTON,  ILL. 

13th.  Year.  220  Acres. 

FRUIT,  ORNAMENTALS  NURSERY  STOCK. 

A  very  general  and  reliable  assortment,  cheap  for  cash. 
Catalogues  sent  on  receipt  of  two  red  6tamps. 

8ep2t  F.  K.  PHCENIX,  Bloomington,  HL 


FRANCIS  BRILL, 

Nurseryman  &  Seed  Grower, 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  A  SPECIALITY. 

ff^~  Fruit  Trees,  Vines,  Shrubs,  Garden  Seeds,  Ac.  Cata¬ 
logues  on  application.  septf 


SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS, 

[  Price  $2.25  per  thousand,] 

OF  THE  LEBANON  YELLOW  OR  NANSEMOND  variety. 

These  plants  will  be  packed  in  boxes  of  five  and  ten  thou¬ 
sand  each,  so  as  to  travel  with  safety  ten  days.  Grown  by 

iny&t  F,  A,  SCHW1LL  A  BliO.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Trees  for  Sale. 


THE  subscriber  would  respectfully  announce  that  he  has  oa 
hand  for  sale  a  large  and  very  desirable  lot  of 

MK§EE¥  STOCK 

in  general  assortment.  In  particular  he  would  invite  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  purchasers  to  the  following : 

STANDARD  AND  DWARF  PEARS— Of  very  su¬ 
perior  quality. 

GRAPES — Including  the  new  and  more  rare  kinds — the 
Delaware,  Adirondac,  Iona,  Rogers’  Hybrids,  Allen’s  Hybrids,  Ac. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES— Particularly  Evergreens, 
in  large  supply,  very  choice. 

All  for  sale  on  reasonable  terms. 

Catalogues  sent  free  to  all  applicants  who  enclose  stamp 
for  prepayment  of  postage.  W.  BROWN  SMITH, 

octlt  Proprietor  of  the  Syracuse  Nurseries. 


CIDER  SCREW. 


PRICE,  $12.00. 

We  are  making  the  Cheapest  and  Best  Cider  Mill  Screw  in  the 
World.  Whole  length.  4  feet;  length  of  thread,  feet;  diame¬ 
ter  of  screw,  4  inches;  weight,  including  nut.  125  lbs.  Also, 
Pumps  of  all  kinds  for  farmers’  use.  Address  S.  F.  P.  &  F.  E. 
Co.  J.  A.  RUMSEY,  Treasurer, 

octlt  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y, 

F  R  UIT  AND  OR  NAM  EMTAL  T  R  E  ES~ 

rpEN  ACRES  OF  STRAWBERRIES— Of  the  most  desirable 
JL  kinds — such  as  French,  Russell,  Fillmore,  Triomphe  de 
Gand,  Bartlett,  Albany,  Austin,  Cutter,  Downer  and  Lady  Finger. 

TEN  ACRES  OF  'BLACKBERRIES— Dorchester  and  New 
Rochelle. 

FIVE  ACRES  OF  RASPBERRIES— Including  the  Phila¬ 
delphia,  the  best  and  most  productive  hardy  Raspberry.  It  has 
yielded  with  me  over  two  hundred  bushels  per  acre  of  large,  red, 
lucious  fruit  without  protection  from  6un  or  frost 
Send  for  Catalogues  gratis. 

sepSt  WILLIAM  PARRY,  Cinnaminson,  N.  J. 


Stammering. 

STAMMERING — Cured  by  Bates  Appliances.  For  De¬ 
scriptive  Pamphlet,  Ac.,  address 

H.  C.  L.  MEAR8  A  CO., 

octet  277  W.  28d  street,  New  York. 


FARMERS,  ATTENTION  ! 

DO  NOT  purchase  a  Mower  or  Reaper  for  the  season  of  1805 
until  you  see  “The  Improved  Cayuga  Chief  Mowkb  and 
Reapee,”  and  “Improved  Cayuga  Chief  Junior  Mower as 
manufactured  only  by 

BARBER,  SHELDON  A  CO.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 
W“  Circulars,  with  full  description,  Ac.,  furnished  on  applica¬ 
tion,  or  forwarded  by  mail.  oct2t 

WESTERN  APPLES. 

A  LARGE  STOCK  of  thrifty,  well-grown  Trees,  comprising 
many  fine  sorts  of  Western  origin,  and  esjiecially  suited 
for  Western  culture ,  together  with  full  assortment  of  nursery- 
stock,  at  wholesale  and  retail.  A.  G.  HANFORD  A  BRO., 
sep2t  Columbus  Nursery,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


THE  BOWEN  MICROSCOPE! 

MAGNIFYING  500  TIMES— Mailed  everywhere  po* 
5  0  Cents.  Three  for  $  1 .  Address 
oct3t*  F.  H.  BOWEN,  Box  220,  Boston,  Mass. 


CRAPES. 

DELAWARE,  Concord,  Hartford  Prolific,  Rogers’  Hybrid,  and 
other  fine  Grapes,  on  their  own  roots  and  of  splendid 
growth.  A.  G.  HANFORD  A  BRO., 

sep2t  Columbus  Nursery,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


OSAGE  ORANGE. 


-I  A  A  AAA  FINE  on®-7eflr  old  phnts. 
lUU.UUU  a.  G.  HANFORD  A  BRO., 


sep2t 


Columbus  Nursery,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


ROSES. 

A  LARGE  and  fine  stock  of  the  most  beautiful  varieties  Hy¬ 
brid  Perpetual,  Bourbon,  Tea,  Moss,  Ac.,  principally  01 
their  own  roots.  A.  G.  HANFORD  A  BRO., 

Columbus,  Ohio. 
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Adirondac  Grapevines. 

1  year  No.  1,  very  strong,  $3— No.  2,  strong,  $2 

2  year  No.  1,  very  strong,  $5— No.  2,  strong,  $4 

ALL  cut  back  from  3  to  5  eyes.  No  inferior  vines  will  be  sent 
out  by  me.  Purchasers  can  rely  on  the  quality  of  my 
rlnes  being  unsurpassed.  Will  be  forwarded  in  sealed  boxes  by 
express,  without  charge  for  the  boxes.  Small  orders  will  be 
securely  packed  and  sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  when  so  ordered. 

The  two  great  Grape  Exhibitions  held  last  autumn  in  New 
Tork  and  Cleveland,  awarded  to  the  Adirondac  the  prize  for  the 

“  Best  Native  G-rape  of  any  Kind,  Quality  to  Kule,” 

The  disoovery  and  introduction  of  the  Adirondac  is  an  event  of 
4ie  highest  importance  to  grape  growers,  and  the  greatest  ad¬ 
vance  yet  made  in  native  grapes.  Its  peculiarities  are 

EXTREME  EARLiNESS, 

Large  clusters  and  berries,  tender  and  thin  skin,  melting  without 
any  perceptible  pulp,  and  of  the  most  delicious  and  delicate  fla¬ 
vor,  reminding  one  of  that  splendid  hot-house  grape,  the  “  Black 
Hamburg.” 

Also  First-Class  Vines 

of  the  following  varieties,  at  the  lowest  rates,  viz : 


Allen’s  Hybrid, 

Delaware, 

ISRAELLA, 

Rebecca, 

To  Kalox, 

Ckeveling, 

Diana, 

Maxatawnky, 

Eoger’s  Hybrids,  No.  1,  8, 15, 

19  and  83. 

A  liberal  discount  allowed  to  Nurserymen  and  Dealers. 

Price  Lists  will  be  forwarded  on  application.  Address 
JQHN  W.  BAILEY, 

octlt  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y. 


Grizzly  Fbontignan, 
Concord, 

Hartford  Prolific, 
Northern  Muscadine, 
Cuyahoga, 

Iona, 

Ontario, 

Sherman, 

Yeddo, 


Grapevines !  Grapevines ! 


VI 


IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

To  Breeders,  Farmers  &  Ag.  Societies. 

Moreton  Lodge,  Guelph,  C.  W. 

ME.  W.  S.  G.  KNOWLES  begs  to  announce  that  he  has  re¬ 
ceived  instructions  from  FREDERICK  WM.  STONE,  of 
Moreton  Lodge,  Guelph,  Canada  West,  to  SELL  AT  AUCTION, 

On  Wednesday,  tlie  12tli  day  of  October  next, 

about  twenty  head  of  very  superior  pure  bred 

SHORTHORNS, 

consisting  of  Bulls,  Cows  and  Heifers  that  have  been  bred  from 
animals  of  high  repute,  several  of  which  have  been  awarded 
FIRST  PRIZES  in  their  classes  at  the  Provincial  Exhibitions. 
Also,  a  few  young  HEREFORD  BULLS,  of  great  promise. 
About  forty  grand  COTSWOLD,  Shearling,  and  older  Rama. 
Fifteen  superior  SOUTHDOWN  RAMS. 

A  few  fine  pure  bred  LEICESTER  RAMS. 

Also,  several  pairs  each  of  pure  bred 

Cotswold,  Southdown  and  Leicester  Ewes, 

and  fifty  pure  bred 

BERKSHIRE  PIGS, 

(bred  from  first-class  imported  animals)  of  various  ages. 

Catalogues  with  pedigrees  and  other  particulars  will  be 
ready  for  issue  by  the  first  of  October,  and  may  be  had  on  appli¬ 
cation  to  Mr.  KNOWLES,  or  of  Mr.  F.  W.  STONE.  Guelph. 
C.  W.  *  ’ 

Guelph,  Canada  West,  September  15, 1864. 


i 

GRAPEVINES, 

(Native  and  Foreign,)  comprising  all  the  new  and  leading — also 
all  the  old  and  well-proved  varieties  worthy  of  cultivation,  grown 
ia  open  air,  healthy  and  vigorous,  and  well  adapted  to  either  gar¬ 
den  or  vineyard  culture. 

Also,  a  good  stock  of  the 

CHOICEST  VARIETIES 
•t  CURRANTS,  RASPBERRIES  and  STRAWBERRIES,  MY- 
ATTS  LINNJ2U8  RHUBARB  and  GIANT  ASPARAGUS. 
Also,  a 

Fine  Collection  of  Roses, 

of  the  choicest  varieties.  FLOWERING  and  other  SHRUBS, 
SCOTCH  ELMS,  WILLOWS,  Ac.,  for  sale  at  Utica  Union  Nurse¬ 
ries,  at  prices  as  low  as  those  of  any  other  reliable  establishment 
TERMS  CASH. 

Send  for  Wholesale  Price  List. 

octlt  JOHN  BEST,  Agent,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


True  Delaware  Grapevines. 

FROM  THE  ORIGINAL  NT1VE. 


A: 


BEST  QUALSTf  OF  PLANTS 

AT  LOW  PRICES. 

LSO,  strong  vines  of  Allen’s  White  Hybrid,  Adirondac, 
Anna,  Creveling,  Concord.  Clinton,  Cuyahoga,  Clara,  Cas- 
eady,  Diana,  Golden  Clinton,  Hartford  Prolific,  Iona,  Israel  la. 
Lydia,  Lincoln,  Lenoir,  Logan,  Maxatawney,  Ontario,  Rebecca, 
Roger’s  New  Hybrids,  Taylor,  ToKalon,  Union  Village,  Under¬ 
hill's  Seedling,  Ac. 

Also,  Downing’s  Mulberry,  Currants,  Raspberries,  Strawber¬ 
ries,  Ac. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Price  List  to 

oct2t  GEO.  W.  CAMPBELL,  Delaware,  Ohio. 


CONCORD  CRAPE  VINES. 

A  VERY  LARGE  STOCK  of  the  above  at  low  rates  by  the 
hundred  or  thousand.  All  the  leading  varieties  can  be 
I  furnished,  including  Rogers’  Hybrids,  Adirondac,  Iona,  Israella, 
!  Ac.1  Ac. 

Fruit  and  Obnamkntal  Trkbs,_Shrubs,  Roses,  Ac. 


Address 


*ep8t 


WM.  ADAIR,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Pure  Sheep  Wash  Tobacco. 

T  HEREBY  certify  that  I  have  been  familiar  with  all  the  pro- 
_L  cesses  employed  by  the  South  Down  Company  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  their  “Sheep'  Wash  Tobacco,”  and  that  the  article  pre¬ 
pared  under  Mr.  Jaques’  Patent  contains  all  the  useful  principles 
of  the  Tobacco  in  a  concentrated  form. 

This  Paste,  employed  as  a  Sheep  Wash,  according  to  the  direc¬ 
tions  furnished,  by  the  Company,  has  the  effect  of  curing  Scab 
and  other  cutaneous  diseases,  and  destroying  all  parasitic  insects 
which  infect  the  skin  and  wool  of  the  Sheep,  and  thereby  im¬ 
proves  the  health  of  the  animal,  as  well  as  the  quality  of  its 
fleece.  Employed  in  the  same  way,  the  solution  being  made 
stronger,  it  will  destroy  those  insects  which  infest  the  skins  of 
larger  animals,  and  also  those  that  are  injurious  to  vegetation. 

CHARLES  T.  JACKSON,  M.  D., 
Assay er  to  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  Consulting  Chemist. 


fW”  Wool  Growers  should  beware  of  any  preparation  that 
contains  “  sulphur,”  as  it  is  sure  to  destroy  the  fibre  of  the  wool. 
One  pound  of  Extract  Tobacco  will  make  twelve  gallons  Wash, 
and  contains  the  strength  of  eight  pounds  of  Tobacco,  as  prepar¬ 
ed  by  farmers. 

Agents  wanted  In  every  Wool  District. 

JAMES  F.  LEVIN,  Agent  South  Down  Co., 

23  Central  Wharf,  Boston. 

AGENTS. — Dudley  A  Stafford,  69  Beekman  st.,  New  York ; 
R.  H.  Allen  A  Co.,  1S9  and  191  Water  st.,  New  York;  E.  W. 
Harrigan  A  Co.,  Comstock’s  Landing,  N.  Y.;  Elias  Foote,  Ba¬ 
tavia,  N.  Y.;  Wm.  Simpson,  Jr.,  New  Hudson,  Allegany  county, 
N.  Y.;  A.  M.  Wightman,  Bath,  N.  Y.;  Stoddard  A  Barton, 
Troy,  N.  Y.;  Nichoson,  Paine  A  Co.,  Albion,  N.  Y.;  Lank  A 
Paine,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  oct2t 


Central  Nurseries,  York,  Penn. 

We  would  call  attention  to  our  unusually  fine  assortment  of 

FRUiT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS, 

VINES,  See., 

for  the  coming  season.  We  would  especially  direct  attention  to 
our  superior  stock  of 

SHADE  AN®  ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 

suitable  for  street  and  lawn  planting,  and 

Ornamental  Shrubs  and  Vines. 

EDWD,  J.  EVANS  &  CO., 
sep2t  York,  Penn. 


ROSE  HILL  NURSERY, 

Lyons,  Clinton  County,  Iowa. 

THE  leading  object  of  this  Nursery  is  the  Propagation  of  the 
Grape,  Roses,  Shrubs,  raising  of  Evergreens,  and  most 
everything  belonging  to  the  trade  at  retail  and  wholesale.  Term* 
Cash.  sep2t  M.  DbGRAFF,  Proprietor. 
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BULLARD'S  IMPROVED 


THE 


CHAMPION. 


PATENT  HAY  TEltoER, 


Or  Machine  for  Spreading  and  Turning  Hay. 


T 


IE  subscriber  baying  purchased  the  exclusive  right  for  man¬ 
ufacturing  and  selling  (for  the  State  of  New  York) 


Bullard's  improved  Hay  Tedder, 

now  proposes  to  furnish  the  Farmers  to  the  extent  of  his  ability, 
which  must  necessarily  be  limited  the  coming  year,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  good  and  competent  mechanics. 

Those  who  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  one  of  these  great  la¬ 
bor-saving  machines  will  please  send  in  their  orders  early  to  be 
recorded  in  turn.  “  First  come,  first  served.”  Address 

SILAS  C.  HERRING,  New  York. 
N.  B. — Pamphlets  and  Circulars  will  be  sent  by  mail  to  those 
who  request  them. 

D.  E.  BARTON,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Agent.  ap’64-ly 


Hardy  Biibs  for  Fall  Planting. 


Illustrated.  Annual  Catalogue  of 

HAPJDY  DUTCH  &  OTHEE  PLOWEEIUG  BULBS 


AND 

GUIDE  TO  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN 


ICIDER  MILL 

AmIL  1 

iiirTTf! 


KEYSTONE 


fizgig 

hicKok's 
!  NOV.  2C 


patent] 
3  |855j 


HICKOK’S 

PATENT  PORTABLE  KEYSTONE 


OIDER.  AND  WINE  MILL. 


(0,000  in  Use  and  Approved. 

TIIIS  admirable  machine  is  now  ready  for  the  fruit  harvest  of 
1S64.  It  is,  if  possible,  made  better  than  ever  before,  and 
well  worthy  the  attention  of  all  farmers  wanting  such  machines. 

It  has  no  superior  in  the  market,  and  is  the  only  mill  that  will 
properly  grind  grapes.  For  sale  by  all  respectable  dealers. 

On  account  of  the  very  heavy  excise  tax  on  spirits,  there  will 
be  a  large  demand  for  good  cider,  (which  is,  by  the  way,  the 
most  healthy  beverage  there  is,  especially  for  those  afflicted  with 
liver  complaints,)  and  every  one  having  apples  will  make  them 
up  into  good  cider,  if  they  would  study  their  interests.  I  intend 
having  good  receipts  for  making  cider  printed  and  distributed 
among  dealers,  for  the  use  of  those  purchasing  mills. 

If  your  merchant  does  not  keep  them,  tell  him  to  send  for  one 
for  you,  or  write  to  the  manufacturer  yourself.  Address  the 
manufacturer,  W.  0.  HICKOK, 

au3t_ Eagle  AY orks,  Ilarrisburgh,  Pa. 


Is  now  in  press,  and  will  he  ready  to  send  ont  early  in  September. 
It  consists  of  full  and  plain  descriptions  of  the  finest 

HYACINTHS, 

CROCUSES, 

TEMPS, 

SNOW  ©ROPS, 

CROWN  IMPERIALS, 
MUSES,  &c.,  &c., 

with  ample  directions  for  Planting  and  Culture.  My  Catalogue 
this  season  is  beautifully  illustrated,  containing,  among  other  fine 
illustrations,  TWO  FULL  PAGE  ENGRAVINGS,  and  one 
beautiful  COLORED  PLATE  of  the 

J  A.  3P.A.  N  LILY. 

Sent  free  of  postage  by  mail  to  all  who  apply  enclosing  10 
cents.  Catalogues  always  sent  to  my  customers  of  the  previous 
year  as  soon  as  issued  without  ordering. 

My  importations  from  Holland  the  present  season  have  never 
been  equalled  for  extent,  variety  and  excellence. 
sep2t  JAMES  VICK,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


HALE’S  EARLY  PEACH. 

HIS  fine  early  variety  is  rapidly  growing  in  popularity  with 
market  orchardists.  It  is  proving  to  be  the  best  very  early 
Peach  in  cultivation,  ripening  full  seven  to  ten  days  before 
Troth’s  Early  and  Serrate  Early  York,  hitherto  the  most  popular 
very  early  sorts. 

liale’s  Early  was  originated  in  Portage  county,  Ohio,  by  a  Ger¬ 
man  who  claimed  to  havo  brought  the  seed  from  the  old  country, 
and  was  first  introduced  to  notice  by  Mr.  Hale,  a  nurseryman  of 
Summit  county,  who  called  it  Hale’s  Early  German.  Subse¬ 
quently  the  “  German”  was  dropped. 

In  the  spring  of  1859  it  was  sent  out  from  the  Columbus  Nur¬ 
sery.  Prior  to  this  it  had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  few  ama¬ 
teurs  and  others  for  trial,  and  had  been  moderately  disseminated 
in  the  vicinity  where  it  originated. 

It  is  a  white  fleshed  freestone  peach,  above  medium  size,  color 
greenish  yellow,  with  deep  carmine  cheek,  fruit  always  fair,  very 
juicy,  with' a  rich  virious  flavor  and  delightful  fragrance. 

The  tree  is  a  remarkably  handsome,  vigorous  grower,  hardy 
and  healthy.  The  blossom  buds  also  seem  hardier  than  most 
other  sorts. 

sep2t  A.  G.  HANFORD  &  BRO.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


THE  KEBZIE  FILTER.-1 This  Fil¬ 
ter  possesses  every  practical  and  scientific  ar¬ 
rangement  for  the  objects  intended,  viz:  render¬ 
ing  the  most  impure  rain  and  river  water  free 
from  all  decomposed  organic  matters  and  gases, 
color,  taste  or  smell.  , Pure  water  is  the  chief 
conservator  of  the  human  system,  and  can  be 
surely  obtained  by  using  this,  the  best  portable 
Filter  known.  They  are  durable,  convenient 
and  cheap :  can  be  transported  in  safety  any  dis¬ 
and  are  sure  to  give  satisfaction. 

Manufactured  by 

JAMES  TERRY  &  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Descriptive  Catalogues  sent  free.  au3t 


White  or  Hedge  Willow  for  Sale. 

CUTTINGS  of  this  superior  live  fence  plant,  of  suitable 
lensth,  at  $1  per  100  or  $5  per  1000.  Warranted  true  Salix 
alba.  "  mh  D.  S.  IIEFFRON,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


HOMES  FOR  ALL, — Large  and  thriving  settlement 
of  Ellwood,  35  miles  from  Philadelphia  by  railroad.  Good 
soil,  good  water,  fine  crops — best  fruit  section  in  the  Union. 
Farm  lands  $20  per  acre,  one-quarter  cash,  balance  on  bond  and 
mortgage.  Good  society,  churches,  schools,  mills,  Ac.  To  visit 
the  lands,  leave  Vine  street  wharf,  Philadelphia,  7  A.  M.,  9  A.  M., 
2  P.  M.,  4  P.  M. 

For  full  information  and  paper,  apply  to 

R.  F.  DANFOETH, 

au3t  Ellwood,  Atlantic  Co.,  New  Jersey. 


SHORTHORNS^  FOR  SALE. 

THE  BULL  HOTSPUR  4030  A.  H.  B.  by  Duke  of  Gloster 
(11,382)  dam  Daphne  (imported)  by  Harold  (10.299),  rich 
roan,  calved  May  15,  1S60.  Also,  three' YEARLING  BULLS 
and  five  BULL  CALVES,  mostly  by  Hotspur,  and  a  few 
HEIFERS. 

Catalogues  sent  on  application, 
aptf  T.  L.  HARIS  ON,  Morley,  St.  Lawrence  co.,  N.  Y. 
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TOLEDO  NURSERIES. 


GEORGE  BAKER  respectfully  inrites  the  attention  of  Nurserymen  and  Dealers  to  his  large  and  unusually  fine,  stocky  and 
well-branched 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Grape  lines,  &c., 

consisting  in  part  of 

200.000  STANDARD  APPLE  TREES-3  and  4  years  old,  very  fine. 

10.000  DWARF  APPLE  TREES— 3  and  4  years  old,  very  fine. 

10.000  STANDARD  PEAR  TREES— 2  and  3  years  old,  very  fine. 

30.000  DWARF  PEAR  TREES— 2  and  3  years  old,  very  fine. 

GR  APE  VINES— Catawba,  Clinton,  Delaware  and  Concord. 

CI  RR  A NTS — Cherrv,  Red  and  White  Dutch. 

GOOSEBERRIES— Houghton’s  Seedling. 

EVERGREENS — A  large  and  fine  Stockof  NORWAY  SPRUCE,  3  to  6  feet; 

t  .  .  .  . ,  ,  ...  .  .  ,  .  SCOTCH  AND  AUSTRIAN  PINE,  3  to  8  feet. 

Our  assortment  is  complete,  which  enables  us  to  nil  dealers  orders. 

Wholesale  Price  List  sent  on  receipt  of  stamp.  a3t  GEO.  BAKER,  Toledo,  Oliio. 


BUY  THE  BEST 


The  Railway  Horse-Power  Awarded 
FIRST  PREMIUM 

At  the  New  York  State  Fairs  of  1860  and  1862 

AND 

Oliio  State  Fair,  1  863, 

As  it  also  has  at  every  State  and  County  Fair  at  uhich  the 
Proprietors  have  exhibited  it  in  competition  with  others , 
running  with  low  elevation  and  sloic  travel  of  team. 

COMBINED  THRESHERS  AND  CLEANERS, 

Threshers,  Separators.  Wood  Saws,  Ac. 

All  of  the  best  in  market.  The 

THRESHER  AND  CLEANER 

Also  received  the  First  Premium  at  the  Ohio  State  Fair,  1863, 
runs  easy,  separates  the  grain  clean  from  the  straw,  cleans  quite 
equal  to  the  best  of  Fanning  Mills,  leaving  the  grain  fit  for  mill 
©r  market. 

For  Price  and  Description  send  for  Circulars,  and  satisfy 
yourself  before  purchasing.  Address 

R.  &  M.  HARDER, 

apeomtf  Cobleskill,  Schoharie  county,  N.  Y. 


NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE’ 

ROCHESTER  CENTRAL  NURSERIES. 

SEND  FOR  A  CATALOGUE 

AND 

SPECIAL  TERMS  OF  SALE, 

AND 

OKDEK  YOUK  TREES  DIRECT. 

Address  C.  W.  SEELYE, 

aptf  Rochester  Central  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


TO  FARMERS! 

BRADLEY’S  TOBACCO  FERTILIZER,  AND  BRADLEY’S 
X  L  Superphosphate  of  Lime,  are  for  sale  at  wholesale  and 
retail  by  the  Manufacturer.  WM.  L  BRADLEY : 

Sales  Office  24  Broad  street.  Boston. 

Pamphlets  containing  testimonials  in  favor  of  his  To¬ 
bacco  Fertilizer.  Bradley’s  X  L  Manual  on  the  Culture  and  Curing 
of  Tobacco,  with  Illustrations,  can  be  had  by  addressing  the  un¬ 
dersigned.  WM.  L.  BRADLEY. 

Highest  Cash  prices  paid  for  Bones.  my 


HALE’S  EARLY  PEACH 

RIPENS  TEN  DAYS  before  Troth’s  and  Serrate  Early  York. 
Tree  very  hardy.  Also,  full  assortment  of  leading  market 
A,  G.  HANFORD  &  BRO., 


varieties. 

aep2t 


Columbus  Nursery,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Schenectady  Agricultural  Works. 

G.  W  ESTINGHOLSE  &  CO. 

PEOPEIETOKS  AND  MANUFACTURERS  OP  ✓ 

Improved  Lever  and  Endless  Chain  Horse  Powers, 
Combined  Threshers  and  Cleaners, 
Threshers  and  Separators, 

Clover  Machines, 

Circulars  and  Cross-cut  Wood  Sawing  Machines, 
Dog  Powers  for  Churning,  &c,,  &c. 

Send  for  a  Circular  containing  description  and  prices  of  the 
above-named  machines. 

Particular  attention  is  invited  to  our  new 

Thresher  and  Cleaner 

with  Riddle  Separatoe.  This  machine  was  introduced  last  sea 
son  with  great  success,  and  we  believe  is  not  equaled  by  any  in  use 
We  also  would  invite  notice  to  our 

Improved  Wood  Sawing  Machines, 

both  Circular  and  Cross-cut,  which  are  complete  in  every  respect 
Address  all  communications  to 

G.  AVESTINGMOTTSE  &  CO., 

ap  ScnENECTADY,  N.  Y. 


FROST  &  CO., 

GENESEE  VALLEY  NURSERIES, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Parties  who  desire  to  purchase  first  quality  • 

STANDARD  OR  DWARF  FRUIT  TREES, 

Small  Fruits,  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants, 

See.,  &c., 

in  large  or  small  quantities,  are  solicited  to  inform  themselves 
of  our  Stock  and  Prices. 

Our  Nursery  contains  nearly  FOUR  HUNDRED  ACRES, 
which  enables  us  to  fill  orders  even  of  the  most  extensive  char¬ 
acter,  while  particular  attention  is  given  to  orders  amounting  to 
small  sums. 

Our  stock  will  be  supplied  at  the  most  favorable  rates. 
The’following  Catalogues ,  with  prices,  are  furnished  on  appli¬ 
cation  upon  receipt  of  five  cents  for  each : 

No.  1  and  2— Descriptive  Priced  Retail  Catalogue  of  Fruits, 
Ornamental  Trees,  Plants,  &c. 

No.  4—  Wholesale  Priced  Catalogue  of  Fruits,  Ornamental 
Trees,  &c.,  for  Nurserymen,  Dealers  and  others,  who  may  wish 
to  buv  in  large  quantities  for  the  Autumn  of  1864.  Address 
sep2t  FROST  &  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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U.  S.  7-30  LOAN. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  gives  notice  that  subscriptions 
will  be  received  for  Coupon  Treasury  Notes,  payable  three  years 
from  August  15th,  1864,  with  semi-annual  interest  at  the\ate  of 
seven  and  three-tenths  per  cent,  per  annum — principal  and  in¬ 
terest  both  to  be  paid  in  lawful  money. 

These  notes  will  be  convertible  at  the  option  of  the  holder  at 
maturity,  into  six  per  cent,  gold  bearing  bonds,  payable  not  less 
tii  an  five  nor  more  than  twenty  years  from  their  date,  as  the 
Government  may  elect.  They  will  be  issued  in  denominations 
of  $50,  $100,  $500,  $1,000  and  $5,000,  and  all  subscriptions  must 
be  for  fifty  dollars  or  some  multiple  of  fifty  dollars. 

The  notes  will  be  transmitted  to  the  owners  free  of  transporta¬ 
tion  charges  as  soon  after  the  receipt  of  the  original  Certificates 
of  Deposit  as  they  can  be  prepared. 

As  the  notes  draw  interest  from  August  15,  persons  making  de¬ 
posits  subsequent  to  that  date  must  pay  the  interest  accrued  from 
date  of  note  to  date  of  deposit. 

Parties  depositing  twenty -five  thousand  dollars  and  upwards 
for  these  notes  at  any  one  time  will  be  allowed  a  commission  of 
one-quarter  of  one  per  cent. 


Butch  Bulbous  Roots, 
j.  sva.  thorburn  &  co., 

15  Jolin  Street;  New  York, 

Have  the  pleasure  to  offer  their  usual  assortment  of  Imported 
Bulbs.  They  are  large,  sound  and  true  to  name,  unlike  those 
generally  sold  in  cases.  They  are  the  first  selection  of  first 
class  Bulbs,  obtained  in  Holland  the  present  summer,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to 

Hyacinths, 

Tulips, 

Poylyanthus  Narcissus, 

Crocus, 

Crown  Imperials, 

Fritillarias, 

Oxalis, 

Ixias, 

JLachenalias, 

Lilies, 

Arums  and 

Jonquilles, 

We  have  a  splendid  collection  of 

FRENCH  HYBRID  GLADIOLUS, 

which  will  be  offered  after  the  first  frost.  Also 

White  Rose  and  Red  Japan  Lilies. 


Special  Advantages  of  this  Loan. 

It  is  a  National  Savings  Bank,  offering  a  higher  rate  of  in¬ 
terest  than  any  other,  and  the  best  security.  Any  savings  bank 
which  pays  its  depositors  in  U.  S.  Notes,  considers  that  it  is  pay¬ 
ing  in  the  best  circulating  medium  in  the  country,  and  it  can  not 
pay  in  anything  better,  for  its  own  assets  are  either  in  govern¬ 
ment  securities  or  in  notes  or  bonds  payable  in  government  paper. 

It  is  equally  convenient  as  a  temporary  or  permanent  invest¬ 
ment.  The  notes  can  always  be  sold  for  within  a  fraction  of  their 
face  and  accumulated  interest,  and  are  the  best  security  with 
banks  as  collaterals  for  discounts. 

Convertible  into  a  6  per  cent.  5-20  Gold  Bond. 

In  addition  to  the  very  liberal  interest  on  the  notes  for  three 
years,  this  privilege  of  conversion  is  now  worth  about  three  per 
cent,  per  annum,  for  the  current  rate  for  5-20  Bonds  is  not  less 
than  nine  per  cent,  premium ,  and  before  the  war  the  premium 
on  six  per  cent  U.  S.  stocks  was  over  twenty  per  cent.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  actual  profit  on  this  loan,  at  the  present  market 
rate,  is  not  less  than  ten  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Its  Exemption  from  State  or  Municipal  Taxa¬ 
tion. 

But  aside  from  all  the  advantages  we  have  enumerated,  a  special 
Act  of  Congress  exempts  all  bonds  and  Treasury  Notes  from 
local  taxation.  On  the  average,  this  exemption  is  worth  about 
two  per  cent,  per  annum,  according  to  the  rate  of  taxation  in  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  the  country. 

It  is  believed  that  no  securities  offer  so  great  inducements  to 
lenders  as  those  issued  by  the  government.  In  all  other  forms 
of  indebtedness,  the  faith  or  ability  of  private  parties,  or  stock 
companies,  or  separate  communities,  only,  is  pledged  for  pay¬ 
ment,  while  the  whole  property  of  the  country  is  held  to  secure 
the  discharge  of  all  the  obligations  of  the  United  States. 

While  the  government  offers  the  most  liberal  terms  for  its 
loans,  it  believes  that  the  very  strongest  appeal  will  be  to  the 
loyalty  and  patriotism  of  the  people. 

Up  to  the  24th  of  September,  the  subscriptions  to  this  loan 
amounted  to  over 

$40,000,000. 

Subscriptions  will  be  received  by  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States  at  Washington,  the  several  Assistant  Treasurers 
and  designated  Depositaries,  and  by  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  First  National  Bank  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  by  all 
National  Banks. 

All  Respectable  Banks  and  Bankers 

throughout  the  country  will  give  further  information  and  afford 

EVERY  FACILITY  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 


BEAUTIFUL  COLLECTIONS  OF 

BULBOUS  ROOTS. 


No.  1 . — ASSORTMENTS  OF 


6  Fine  Named  Donble  and  Single  Hyacinths,  for  pots, 

glasses  or  open  border . 

1  Polyanthus  Narcissus . 

3  Double  Tulips . 

12  Fine  Mixed  Crocus . 

1  Bulbocodium  Vernum . 

No.  2.— ASSORTMENTS  OF 

9  Fine  Named  Double  and  Single  Hyacinths,  for  pots, 

glasses  or  open  border . 

6  Fine  Double  Tulips . 

15  Beautiful  Named  Early  Tulips . 

25  Fine  Mixed  Crocus . ; . 

3  Polyanthus  Narcissus . 

6  Double  Narcissus . 

3  Bulbocodium  Vernum . 

3  Persian  Iris . 

12  Double  Snowdrops . 

No.  3.— ASSORTMENTS  OF 
18  Fine  Named  Double  and  Single  Hyacinths,  for  pots 

glasses  or  open  border . 

50  Fine  Mixed  Crocus . 

24  Beautiful  Named  Early  Tulips . 

12  Fine  Named  Early  Tulips . 

4  Polyanthus  Narcissus . 

12  Double  Narcissus . .' . 

3  Persian  Iris . 

3  English  Iris . 

1  Crimson  Crown  Imperial . 

6  Bulbocodium  Vernum . 

25  Double  Snowdrops . . 


$3. 


$15. 


Priced  Catalogues,  containing  directions  for  cultivationj 
mailed  on  application  to 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO.,  Seedsmen, 

15  John  Street,  New  York. 

Splendid  Prize  Hollyhock  Seed,  10  cts.  per  paper.  It 


THOMAS  WRIGHT, 

COMMISSION  TREE  BROKER, 

35  Reynolds’  Arcade,  Rochester,  New  York, 

TREES,  PLANTS  AND  TREE  SEEDS, 

Of  all  the  Various  and  Choice  Kinds,  Bought  or  Sold  on  Commis¬ 
sion,  Wholesale  or  Retail. 

Send  for  Wright’s  Wholesale  Price  List. 

ROUND  AND  SQUARE  GRAPE  BOXES, 
Various  Patterns  and  beautifully  made,  at  the  shortest  notioe  and 
oclt*  Lowest  Rates. 


GRAPE  VINES  BY  MAIL— Or  by  Express,  includ¬ 
ing  both  old  and  new  varieties.  For  circular,  prices,  Ac., 
address  oc2t  H.  B.  LUM,  Sandusky,  Ohio, 
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Leibig,  his  men  will  be  taking  a  siesta  in  the  hay 


WALKS  AND  TALKS  ON  THE  FARM,— NO.  11. 

Scientific  farming  is  all  very  well ;  but  it  must  be 
confessed  that  a  man  may  have  a  good  theoretical 
knowledge  of  agriculture,  and  yet  make  a  very  poor 
farmer.  Order,  system,  personal  attention  to  details, 
with  steady,  persistent  industry,  will  enable  a 
farmer  to  succeed  without  the  slightest  acquaintance 
with  science,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  most 
thorough  scientific  education  will  be  of  little  use  to 
the  man  who  has  not  these  qualities. 

If  a  man  who  has  had  the  advantage  of  a  scien¬ 
tific  agricultural  education  turns  farmer,  he  will  be 
pretty  sure  to  make  mistakes  which  will  subject  him 
to  the  ridicule  of  his  neighbors.  He  may  be  the 
most  quiet  of  men,  be  entirely  occupied  with  his 
own  affairs,  interfering  in  no  way  with  those  of- 
others— but  no  matter ;  those  of  his  neighbors  who 
have  less  to  think  about  will  be  sure  to  talk  over  all 
that  he  does,  and  their  comments  will  not  generally  be 
of  a  complimentary  kind.  He  may  feel  that  this  is 
uncharitable  ;  but  he  is  not  much  of  a  man  if  he  is 
annoyed  by  it.  Let  him  keep  on  the  even  tenor 
of  his  way.  He  will  make  many  mistakes,  but  if 
he  is  a  sensible  man  he  will  soon  rectify  them. 
Correct  agricultural  knowledge,  even  if  it  is  simply 
theoretical,  will  in  the  end  prove  of  great  advan¬ 
tage  to  him.  If  he  has  the  energy,  patience,  in¬ 
dustry,  prudence,  forethought,  and  the  enterprise 
necessary  to  make  a  good  farmer,  his  scientific 
acquaintance  with  agriculture  will  inevitably  en¬ 
able  him  to  succeed  better  than  those  who  are 
destitute  of  it.  But  he  must  not  be  too  sanguine. 
Agriculture  is  slow  work.  A  farm  can  not  be 
j  brought  into  order  and  a  high  state  of  cultivation  in 
a  year.  It  is  the  labor  of  a  life. 

The  scientific  man  who  thinks  that  he  can  take  a 
farm  and  raise  large  crops  by  the  use  of  a  few 
chemical  manures,  is  doomed  to  disappointment.  He 
will  be  very  apt  to  neglect  those  little  details  of  farm 
economy  which  are  absolutely  essential  to  success. 
While  he  is  thinking  of  acids  and  alkalies,  of  nitrogen 
and  phosphates,  his  cattle  will  knock  down  a  fence 
and  be  eating  up  his  crops.  While  he  is  studying 


field.  Careless  hands  will  soon  break  his  improved 
implements.  He  may  think  to  economize  food  by 
cooking  it,  but  without  constant  surveillance  his 
men  will  waste  more  in  a  day  than  he  can  save  in  a 
week.  They  will  take  pleasure  in  thwarting  all  his 
pet  plans,  and  will  harrass  and  perplex  him  in  every 
conceivable  way.  The  end  is  disappointment  and 
disgust. 

But  it  is  only  the  mere  dabbler  in  science  that  ex¬ 
pects  to  revolutionize  agriculture.  The  true  scien¬ 
tific  man  has  moderate  expectations.  He  does  not 
know,  and  never  expects  to  know,  how  to  transmute 
iron  into  gold,  or  to  raise  a  hundred  bushels  of  wheat 
per  acre  as  easily  as  we  now  raise  ten.  If  any  dis¬ 
covery  he  can  make,  if  any  modification  of  present 
practices  will  increase  the  productiveness  of  the  soil 
five  bushels  per  acre,  he  knows  that  he  would  be  one 
of  the  greatest  benefactors  of  his  race.  Such  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  wheat  and  corn  crops  of  the  United 
States  would  in  a  few  years  pay  off  our  national 
debt. 

No  ;  deride  science  who  may,  its  judicious  appli¬ 
cation  to  American  agriculture  is  the  great  want  of 
the  nation.  So  far  as  material  prosperity  is  con¬ 
cerned,  and  our  ability  to  carry  on  the  war  and  pay 
our  enormous  debt,  an  improved  system  of  agricub 
ture  is  of  the  first  importance.  We  must  farm  bet¬ 
ter.  We  can  pay  our  debts,  but  our  ability  to  do  so 
will  be  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  our  agricul¬ 
tural  products.  We  have  one  of  the  finest  countries 
in  the  world — one  of  vast  extent  and  of  great  natu¬ 
ral  fertility.  But  this  alone  will  give  the  Govern¬ 
ment  no  revenue.  Labor  is  the  true  source  of  wealth, 
and  anything  which  economizes  labor,  and  makes  it 
more  productive,  adds  to  our  national  prosperity  ; 
and  this  is  the  aim  of  scientific  agriculture.  It  will 
give  us  a  beeve  at  two  years  old  as  large  and  as  fat  as 
an  ordinary  four-year  old.  It  will  make  one  acre 
produce  as  much  as  three.  Instead  of  the  average 
hay  crop  of  this  State  being  half  a  tun  per  acre,  we 
should  have  two  tuns.  I  wish  every  farmer  in  the 
Loyal  States  could  at  this  time  see  the  importance 
of  straining  every  nerve  to  raise  larger  crops.  The 
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longer  the  war  goes  on,  the  more  it  will  be  depen¬ 
dent  on  the  farmers  of  the  country  ;  and  when  it  is 
over  the  debt  must  be  paid  from  the  soil. 

The  Strap-leaf  Turnip  is  certainly  a  splendid 
variety  to  sow  late  in  the  season,  after  early  pota¬ 
toes,  &c.  I  sowed  them  this  year  at  different  times 
in  August.  The  first  sown  are  now  (October  11) 
quite  large.  George  brought  in  one  this  morning 
that  was  twenty-two  inches  in  circumference.  I  had 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  persuading  the  Dutch 
women  to  hoe  them  thin  enough.  They  could  not 
be  persuaded  to  cut  them  out  more  than  four  or  five 
inches  apart,  and  in  a  week  after  I  made  them  go 
over  them  again  and  take  out  every  other  one.  It 
is  a  great  mistake  to  leave  them  too  thick — and  it  is 
certainly  very  absurd  to  leave  them  without  hoeing. 
One  great  advantage  in  raising  turnips  is  that  they 
require  good  culture.  This  they  must  have ;  it  is 
useless  to  try  to  raise  them  without ;  but  if  the  land 
is  in  good  condition,  and  the  turnips  are  singled  out 
and  the  land  well  hoed,  there  is  no  crop  which  grows 
so  rapidly  or  which  will  please  the  farmer  so.  much. 
Next  to  underdraining,  raising  a  good  crop  of  tur¬ 
nips  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  employments 
connected  with  farming. 

Farmers  have  but  few  pleasures,  and  they  may  be 
allowed  a  hobby  or  two  to  ride  occasionally  without 
subjecting  themselves  to  the  criticism  of  their  neigh¬ 
bors.  Hobby  riding,  however,  is  seldom  profitable, 
and  every  farmer  —  and  especially  every  young 
farmer — should  guard  against  it.  When  I  was  a 
boy  I  used  to  eat  the  crust  of  the  pie  first  and  leave 
the  fruit,  which  I  liked  best,  to  the  last.  I  wish  I 
always  acted  in  the  same  way  in  more  important 
matters — to  do  first  those  things  in  which  I  have  no 
special  interest.  Of  all  men,  farmers  need  to  exer¬ 
cise  self  denial.  No  one  can  be  a  good  farmer 
without  it,  and  with  it  he  may  become  the  highest 
type  of  man.  His  occupation  will  call  out  every 
faculty  he  has — mental,  moral  and  physical.  Pa- 
tiencl  is  one  of  the  rarest  virtues.  No  man  can  be 
great  without  it,  and  certainly  the  farmer  has  abun¬ 
dant  occasion  for  cultivating  it.  Let  a  young  farmer 
be  self*denying,  industrious,  observing,  patient,  ener¬ 
getic  and  studious,  and  he  can  hardly  fail  to  make 
his  mark  in  the  world. 

“How  much  corn  will  it  take  to  make  a  hundred 
pounds  of  pork”  ?  I  asked  this  question  last  night  at 
Town  Meeting.  There  were  a  dozen  good  farmers 
present,  but  not  one  of  them  could  answer.  The 
Deacon  said  he  could  tell  me  one  thing :  To  feed 
merchantable  grain  to  pigs  would  not  pay.  You 
could  get  more  for  the  grain  than  you  would  get  for 
the  pork.  I  told  him  that  the  manure  must  be  taken 
into  consideration.  He  thought  that  at  the  present 


time  the  labor  of  attending  the  pigs  was  fully  equal 
to  the  manure.  But  if  labor  is  high,  manure  is  high 
also.  Try  to  buy  it  and  see  what  it  will  cost. 

In  Mr.  Lawes’  experiments  it  took  about  seven 
bushels  of  com,  ground  and  moistened  with  water, 
to  produce  one  hundred  pounds  of  pork — or  rather 
of  increase  in  the  weight  of  the  pigs.  But  as  the 
pigs  are  worth  more  per  pound  when  fat  than  when 
lean,  we  may  safely  call  the  increase  in  live  weight 
equal  to  so  much  pork.  Pork  is  now  worth  $15.00 
per  hundred  pounds,  and  with  corn  at  $1.50  per 
bushel,  the  seven  bushels  of  corn  would  be  worth 
$10.50.  This  would  leave  a  profit  of  $4.50  on  each 
hundred  pounds  of  pork  ;  or,  in  other  words,  we 
should  get  over  $2.00  per  bushel  for  the  corn,  be¬ 
sides  the  manure. 

The  manure  from  seven  bushels  of  corn  is  worth, 
at  the  present  time,  about  $2.00.  You  can  not  buy 
it  for  that  in  any  form.  Pig-feeding,  at  the  present 
time,  therefore,  is  highly  profitable.  There  is  a  real 
scarcity  of  pork  in  the  country,  and  while  every 
thing  else  has  declined  pork  still  maintains  its  price. 

A  farmer  in  this  neighborhood  called  to-day  to 
know  if  I  would  sell  my  hogs.  He  was  buying  on 
commission  for  parties  at  the  East.  I  told  him  mine 
were  not  fat  enough  to  kill,  but  on  looking  at  them 
he  said  he  had  bought  many  not  as  good.  “  The 
fact  is,”  said  he,  “  they  are  killing  every  thing  they 
can  get.”  I  did  not  tell  him  so,  but  I  thought  this  a 
rather  injudicious  admission  for  a  buyer.  If  they 
are  killing  all  the  half-fat  hogs  now,  fat  ones,  by  and 
by,  will  be  scarce  and  high.  He  was  a  farmer  him¬ 
self,  he  said,  and  did  not  wish  to  influence  me,  but 
he  had  sold  his  own  hogs,  and  many  of  his  neigh¬ 
bors  were  doing  the  same.  Corn  brings  a  high 
price,  and  he  thought  it  was  better  to  sell  it  than  to 
feed  it  out  to  pigs.  He  would  give  8  cents  per  pound 
live  weight.  I  told  him  I  received  a  New  York 
paper  an  hour  or  two  ago,  and  good  corn  fed  hogs 
were  quoted  at  13  cents  per  pound  live  weight. 

“  Well,”  he  said,  “  I  am  not  allowed  to  pay  but  8 
cents  for  the  hogs,  but  I  will  pay  you  something  to 
take  them  up  to  North  Chili” 

In  England  if  a  farmer  keeps  a  gig  or  buggy 
which  costs  £20,  he  has  to  pay  a  tax  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  so  that  it  is  quite  an  object  to  get  one  that 
costs  less  than  £20.  A  fanner  who  thinks  he  can 
afford  to  pay  a  little  more  for  a  handsome  gig,  but 
who  wishes  to  avoid  the  tax,  will  sometimes  pay 
£30  for  a  gig  and  rehip — £19  10s.  for  the  gig  and 
ten  guineas  for  the  whip ! 

I  did  not  ask  him,  but  perhaps  my  pig-buying 
friend  would  have  given  me  8  cents  per  pound  for 
the  hogs,  and  a  cent  a  pound  for  driving  them  two 
miles  to  North  Chili.  He  could  then  tell  others  that 
in  no  case  had  he  paid  more  than  8  cents  per  pound. 
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It  is  certainly  very  foolish  to  sell  lean  hogs,  even 
at  the  present  high  price  of  corn.  “  Grass-fed  hogs” 
are  quoted  in  New  York  at  9  cents  per  pound,  while 
the  best  “  corn-fed  hogs  ”  sell  for  13  cents.  Now 
suppose  you  have  a  lot  of  shoats  that  will  weigh 
290  pounds  each ;  at  9  cents  per  pound  they  are 
worth  $18  a  head.  Feed  them  14  bushels  of  corn 
and  they  will  then  weigh  400  pounds  each,  and  be 
worth,  even  at  present,  18  cents  per  pound,  or  $52 
apiece.  Reckoning  the  corn  at  $1.50  per  bushel,  or 
$21,  you  will  make  $13  per  head.  This  is  on  the 
supposition  that  fat  pigs  will  be  worth  no  more  later 
in  the  season  than  they  are  now,  which  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  will  not  be  the  case.  Last 
year  they  advanced  considerably  between  this  time 
and  Christmas,  and  will  probably  do  so  this  season. 

I  was  so  annoyed  this  spring  by  the  delays  in  get¬ 
ting  plows,  implements,  &c.,  ready  for  work,  that  I 
am  determined  to  have  every  tool,  machine,  cultiva¬ 
tor,  plow,  &c.,  put  in  repair  this  fall.  I  have  already 
commenced.  It  is  just  the  work  for  a  rainy  day.  I 
find  it  a  great  convenience  to  have  on  hand  bolts 
and  screws  of  various  sizes.  With  these,  and  proper 
tools,  an  ordinary  man  can  repair  many  things  as 
well  as  a  blacksmith. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  a  great  saving  in 
the  long  run  if  we  were  more  careful  in  cleaning  and 
painting  our  wagons,  carts,  machines,  cultivators, 
plows,  &c.,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  before  they 
are  put  a\yay  for  the  winter.  Paint  is  now  expen¬ 
sive,  but  so  are  implements,  and  they  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  last  much  longer,  and  certainly  look  none 
the  worse.  I  admire  the  farmer  who  keeps  things 
snug,  with  everything  in  its  place.  Nothing  looks 
worse,  or  is  more  unprofitable,  than  a  slip-shod  style 
of  farming.  But  it  requires  constant  care  to  keep 
things  in  their  places.  I  try  my  best  to  do  so,  but 
cannot  congratulate  myself  on  the  result.  I  have 
spasmodic  efforts  at  straightening  up,  but  in  a  week 
things  are  at  loose  ends  again.  I  proposed  to  my 
men  that  every  time  they  left  a  tool  out  of  its  place 
they  should  pay  10  cents,  and  every  time  I  trans¬ 
gressed  in  the  same  way  I  would  pay  a  quarter,  the 
sum  to  be  divided  among  the  men  on  the  farm  at 
the  end  of  the  season.  But  it  is  difficult  to  carry  it 
out.  The  better  way  is  to  make  a  man  who  leaves 
a  thing  go  and  get  it  after  he  is  through  his  work. 
I  made  one  man  walk  three  miles  to  fetch  a  bag  he 
had  forgotten.  He  will  be  more  careful  next  time. 

I  was  telling  you  last  spring  about  my  orchard  of 
Northern  Spies.  They  were  planted  about  seven 
years  ago.  About  five  acres  of  the  orchard  have 
been  in  grass  for  four  years,  while  one  acre  has  been 
under  the  plow.  The  difference  in  the  health  and 


growth  of  the  trees  is  quite  marked.  I  had  thought 
that  as  the  Northern  Spy  is  a  long  time  in  coming 
into  bearing,  and  that  as  a  rapid  growth  of  wood  has 
a  tendency  to  retard  fruitfulness,  and  letting  an  or¬ 
chard  remain  in  grass  would  check  the  growth  of 
the  trees,  that  it  might  be  better  not  to  plow  this 
orchard  of  Northern  Spies.  But  it  is  a  mistake. 
The  trees  in  the  cultivated  land  are  not  only  more 
vigorous  and  healthy,  but  they  have  borne  more  or 
less  fruit  of  excellent  quality,  while  there  is  scarcely 
an  apple  on  the  trees  in  the  grass. 

I  do  not  want  to  plow  this  orchard,  as  it  is  the 
best  piece  of  meadow  on  the  farm,  and  I  should  be 
short  of  hay  next  season.  The  Deacon  advises  me 
to  put  manure  enough,  for  a  few  feet  round  each 
tree,  to  kill  the  grass.  He  thinks  this  would  obviate 
the  difficulty.  Another  neighbor  says  he  digs  round 
his  trees  two  feet  from  the  stems,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  this  can  do  little  good.  The  roots  must  be  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  such  treatment. 

Mr.  Lyman  Balcom,  of  Steuben  county,  an  old  and 
experienced  farmer,  writes  me  that  he  thinks  “  one 
load  of  manure  hauled  out  and  spread  at  any  time 
between  the  20th  of  September  and  winter,  is  worth 
more  than  two  loads  applied  at  any  other  season  of 
the  year.” 

This  is,  perhaps,  stating  it  a  little  strong,  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  bulk  of  testimony  is  now  in  favor  of 
using  manure  as  a  top-dressing  on  grass  lands  in  au¬ 
tumn.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  thought  that  the 
ammonia  would  be  lost,  but  if  the  manure  is  well 
rotted,  or  not  rotted  at  all,  there  is  comparatively 
little  loss  from  escape  of  ammonia.  In  well-rotted 
manure  the  humic,  ulmic  and  other  acids  generated 
by  decomposition,  unite  with  and  “  fix  ”  the  ammo¬ 
nia.  And  in  fresh  manure,  that  has  not  been  fer¬ 
mented  at  all,  there  is  no  ammonia  to  escape.  Am¬ 
monia  is  the  product  of  fermentation.  If  a  heap  of 
manure  that  is  undergoing  fermentation  is  drawn 
out  on  the  land,  there  may  be  considerable  loss  of 
ammonia,  but  even  in  this  case,  if  it  is  showery 
weather  the  loss  will  be  far  less  than  was  gener 
ally  supposed  a  few  years  ago.  Water  has  a  very 
strong  attraction  for  ammonia,  and  will  hold  large 
quantities  of  it. 

Mr.  Balcom  is  not  much  in  favor  of  turnip  culture 
in  sections  where  corn  can  be  easily  raised.  He 
thinks  one  reason  why  Canadian  farmers  raise  so 
many  turnips  is  because  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
raising  them  in  the  old  country,  and  think  they 
need  them  here,  and  because  corn  is  not  much  of  a 
crop  in  Canada.  He  says  with  the  same  amount  of 
capital  and  labor  he  can  raise  corn  and  make  double 
the  amount  of  beef,  pork  and  mutton  that  he  can 
from  turnips  and  other  roots. 
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Mr.  N.  Travis,  of  Rice  county,  Minnesota,  writes 
me,  that  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  drouth, 
the  corn  crop  turned  out  better  than  was  expected. 
It  was  all  ripe  and  cut  up  by  the  5th  of  September, 
which  is  a  month  earlier  than  usual.  On  the  sandy 
soils  the  crops  are  light.  With  us  the  sandy  soils 
stood  the  drouth  better  than  the  clays.  It  would  not 
be  so,  of  course,  if  the  clays  were  thoroughly  drained 
and  well  cultivated. 

Mr.  Travis  says  farmers  in  Minnesota  would  do 
very  well  if  they  got  a  living  price  for  their  grain  ; 
but  the  produce  dealers  shave  them  terribly.  Prices 
vary  from  day  to  day,  and  when  you  take  anything 
to  market  you  are  never  certain  what  you  will  get. 
Wheat  brings  from  85c.  to  90c.  The  millers,  he 
says,  are  very  kind  to  the  farmers.  They  do  not 
wish  them  to  lose  any  time  waiting  for  their  grists, 
so  they  will  not  grind  their  grain,  but  exchange 
with  them,  giving  them  32  lbs.  of  flour  and  12  lbs. 
of  bran  for  a  bushel  of  No.  1  wheat,  and  still  less  for 
other  grades. 

Horace  Greeley  offered  a  prize  of  one  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  each  for  the  best  single  variety  of  apple,  pear 
and  grape  “  best  adapted  to  universal  cultivation 
throughout  the  Middle  and  Northern  States  of  the 
Union,”  the  prizes  to  be  awarded  by  the  Fruit  De¬ 
partment  of  the  American  Institute.  The  prize  for 
the  best  grape  has  recently  been  awarded  to  Dr.  C. 
W.  Grant  for  his  new  seedling  grape,  the  Iona. 

This  is  too  absurd.  The  Iona  is  an  excellent 
grape,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  fruited  in  different 
sections  of  the  country.  It  is  almost  unknown. 
How,  then,  can  the  Committee  of  the  American  In¬ 
stitute  tell  whether  it  is  or  is  not  the  “  best  grape 
for  universal  cultivation” ! 

I  am  plowing  all  I  possibly  can  this  fall.  Last 
spring  was  so  wet  and  I  was  so  hurried  with  the 
spring  work  that  I  resolved  never  again  to  be  caught 
with  so  much  hard  plowing  to  be  done.  I  have 
already  plowed  over  thirty  acres,  and  shall  keep  on 
as  long  as  the  weather  is  open  and  the  ground  dry 
enough  to  plow.  If  corn  ground,  where  barley  is  to 
be  sown  next  spring,  is  well  plowed  this  fall,  it  may 
be  sown  without  another  plowing,  though  if  dry 
enough  a  good  plowing  in  the  spring  would  be  ad¬ 
vantageous.  You  cannot  make  the  soil  too  mellow 
for  barley. 

I  intended  to  sow  barley  on  my  corn  ground  and 
seed  it  down  ;  but,  although  I  cultivated  it  ten  times, 
the  land  is  full  of  thistles,  and  I  have  determined  to 
plant  it  to  corn  again,  and  try  the  effect  of  another 
lummer’s  thorough  cultivation  on  the  thistles.  A 
good  heavy  crop  of  clover  helps  to  kill  weeds,  but  I 
think  it  better  to  make  the  land  as  clean  as  possible 
before  seeding  down.  If  the  land  is  rich  enough 


corn  does  well  after  corn,  and  though  my  land  is  by 
no  means  rich  I  think  the  bone  dust  I  used  on  the 
corn  this  summer  will  help  the  next  crop  of  com 
more  than  it  did  the  first  crop  this  dry  season. 

Last  fall  I  set  out  a  bed  of  hyacinths.  It  was  very 
late — after  Thanksgiving.  The  ground  was  frozen 
when  I  dug  the  beds.  But  I  put  in  the  bulbs  and 
covered  the  bed  with  horse-litter.  It  was  decidedly 
rough  treatment  for  the  choicest  of  all  flowers.  But 
they  succeeded  admirably.  Nothing  could  exceed 
their  beauty  or  fragrance  in  the  spring.  The  bed 
faced  the  parlor  window,  and  in  the  dreary,  rainy 
weather  of  last  spring,  when  the  garden  was  bare  of 
flowers,  they  were  a  constant  source  of  delight.  The 
bulbs  are  expensive,  but  they  pay.  I  got  them  from 
Mr.  Vick,  who  annually  imports  the  choicest  varie¬ 
ties  from  Holland.  This  fall  I  mean  to  set  them  out 
in  good  season  and  give  them  better  culture.  It  is 
very  evident,  however,  that  no  such  careful  prepara¬ 
tion  is  needed  as  writers  on  horticulture  would  have 
us  believe.  No  one  who  sets  out  hyacinths,  cro¬ 
cuses,  tulips,  narcissus,  snow  drops,  &c.,  this  fall,  will 
regret  it  next  Bpring. 

Potatoes  are  turning  out  much  better  than  was 
expected.  In  this  section  they  will  be  nearly  an 
average  crop.  We  are  not  yet  through  digging,  but 
from  what  we  have  dug  I  think  my  Flukes  will  go 
over  150  bushels  per  acre,  and  the  Prince  Alberts 
are  still  better.  I  planted  them  in  rows,  not  in  hills, 
and  spread  in  the  rows  about  300  lbs.  per  acre  of 
Ammoniated  Pacific  Guano.  Prejudiced  as  my 
men  are  against  “artificials,”  one  of  them  after 
digging  a  little  while  remarked :  “  That  stuff  you 
put  on  must  have  done  some  good,  or  you  never 
would  have  had  such  a  crop  on  this  poor  land 
It  is  the  best  crop  I  ever  saw.”  This  was  a  good 
deal  for  him  to  admit.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  in¬ 
creased  the  yield  50  bushels  per  acre — and  this  in 
such  a  dry  season  is  rather  remarkable. 

We  have  quite  a  number  of  late  cauliflowers  in 
the  garden  that  have  not  headed.  I  intend  to  dig 
them  up,  with  a  good  spadeful  of  earth  round  the 
roots  and  put  them  close  together  in  the  cellar.  We 
did  so  some  years  ago,  and  the  cauliflowers  headed 
nicely  and  gave  us  a  good  supply  late  in  the  season. 
There  is  no  more  delicious  vegetable  than  the  cauli¬ 
flower,  and  it  is  worth  taking  a  little  trouble  to 
obtain  a  supply  in  early  winter. 

Is  not  clearing  up  new  land  and  pulling  out  stumps 
jolly!  I  have  always  thought  underdraining  the 
most  fascinating  of  all  agricultural  operations,  but 
pulling  stumps,  snagging  old  logs,  burning  the  heaps 
and  turning  up  the  virgin  soil  for  the  first  time  cer¬ 
tainly  takes  the  palm. 
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FARM  WORK  FOR  NOVEMBER. 

During  this  month  autumn  work  must  be  closed 
up,  and  preparation  made  for  winter. 

Roots. — Rutabagas  and  other  root  crops  should 
be  harvested  early  in  the  month,  or  one  freezing 
alight  may  destroy  them.  A  special  provision  should 
be  made  for  the  preservation  of  rutabagas  in  masses 
to  prevent  their  heating  and  spoiling.  If  buried  out 
of  doors  they  should  be  in  a  long  pile,  with  frequent 
ventilating  wisps  of  straw  at  the  top ;  if  stored  in 
cellars  they  should  be  placed  on  a  wooden  grate  or 
rack,  so  that  the  air  may  frequently  pass  under  and 
up  through  them.  All  roots,  whether  turnips,  beets 
or  carrots,  should  be  packed  away  clean  and  dry. 

Animals. — Keep  all  fattening  animals  comforta¬ 
ble,  dry  and  warm.  Feed  them  regularly,  frequent¬ 
ly,  and  in  moderate  quantities.  Do  not  try  to  econ¬ 
omize  by  giving  them  foul  or  musty  food.  Provide 
places  where  they  can  obtain  pure  water  at  pleasure 
throughout  the  winter.  Do  not  depend  on  pasture, 
especially  after  the  frost  has  dried  it,  but  give  fodder 
with  a  small,  regular  supply  of  meal.  Many  cattle 
are  injured,  and  badly  fitted  for  winter,  by  compel¬ 
ling  them  to  live  on  pasture  alone,  late  in  autumn. 
When  pumpkins  are  abundant,  pains  should  be 
taken  to  keep  them  well  and  to  prevent  their  freez¬ 
ing.  When  frozen  hard  like  stone,  or  after  they 
have  thawed  and  become  rotten,  they  are  poor  food. 
They  may  be  placed  in  large  heaps  in  a  sheltered 
place,  and  coveted  with  a  foot  of  straw,  till  wanted, 
and  thus  secured,  will  give  cattle  a  fair  start  into 
winter. 

Grain  Fields. — Where  wheat -fields  have  not 
been  top-dressed  with  manure,  as  mentioned  in  the 
September  directions,  a  thin  dressing  of  fine  manure 
can  be  still  applied.  It  will  serve  to  protect  against 
winter-killing,  and  make  a  fine  rich  surface  for  the 
clover  seed  in  spring.  Provide  surface  drains  where- 
ever  they  will  be  needed,  and  shovel  out  the  loose 
earth,  that  the  water  may  run  freely. 

Manure. — All  the  manure  which  can  be  found  on 
the  premises,  or  scraped  up  in  the  yard,  should  be 
spread  before  winter.  Applied  to  grass  lands, 
whether  for  pasture,  meadow,  or  for  turning  under 
to  be  planted  with  corn,  it  will  be  worth  twice  as 
much  as  to  be  applied  next  spring.  In  some  cases 
an  increase  of  twenty-five  bushels  of  corn  per  acre 
has  resulted  from  thus  manuring  the  sod  in  autumn, 
over  a  spring  application. 

Fall  Plowing.— It  will  greatly  assist  the  labors 
of  next  spring,  in  planting  and  sowing  early,  to-do 
as  much  plowing  late  in  autumn  as  practicable.  In 
order  that  there  may  be  a  free  drainage,  the  furrows 
should -run  directly  up  and  down  hill,  by  the  short¬ 
est  slope  ;  if  plowed  across,  the  furrows  will  become 
filled,  and  the  land  soaked  with  water,  It  may  be 


well  to  shovel  the  loose  earth  out  of  the  dead  fur¬ 
rows,  for  the  same  purpose.  If  the  ground  is  wet  or 
undrained,  plow  narrow  lands.  This  treatment  will 
enable  the  farmer  to  work  his  land  early  in  spring. 

Shelter  and  Stables. — Prepare  stables  and 
sheds  for  winter,  securing  loose  boards,  making  all 
necessary  repairs,  clearing  away  rubbisli,  and  ren¬ 
dering  the  whole  clean  and  comfortable. 

General  Hints. — Save  cornstalks  from  rain — for 
every  farmer  knows  well  the  difference  between  fine, 
green,  fresh  fodder,  and  that  which  is  wet,  mouldy 
and  half  rotten.  Finish  under-draining.  Keep  cel¬ 
lars  clean  and  neat.  Shelter  all  tools,  and  apply  a 
thin  coating  of  lard  and  rosin  to  such  parts  as  might 
become  rusted.  Draw  leaves  from  the  woods  for 
Uttering  stables  and  converting  to  manure — nothing 
is  better  than  dry  leaves  for  bedding  animals  on  im¬ 
perfect  floors,  as  they  entirely  exclude  the  cold  cur¬ 
rents  which  would  pass  through  straw. 

Orchards. — Transplant  hardy  trees 
— in  windy  places  stake  them  against 
the  wind.  Where  danger  is  feared  from 
mice,  all  damage  may  be  avoided  by  a 
small  mound  of  compact  earth  a  foot 
high,  around  each  tree,  beaten  smooth 
with  the  spade,  (fig.  1.)  A  mouse  will 
Fig.  l.— Mode  never  ascend  a  smooth  bank  of  bare 
of  banking  up  earth  under  snow ;  and,  if  trees  are 

trees  to  pro- 

tect  from  mice  heeled  in  for  winter,  they  may  be  se¬ 
cured  from  mice  by  observing  the  same  precaution. 
It  often  happens  that  trees  may  be  procured  best  in 
autumn,  where  they  are  to  be  brought  long  dis¬ 
tances,  or  where  it  is  desirable  to  make  the  best  se¬ 
lection  from  nurseries*  In  such  cases  it  is  often 


most  convenient  to  set  them  out  the  following 
spring.  In  heeling  them  in,  select  a  dry,  cleaa,.  mel¬ 
low  pieee  of  ground,  with  no  grass  near  to.  invite 
mice ;  dig  a  wide  trench,  lay  in  the  roots  sloping, 
(fig.  2.)  and  cover  them 
and  half  the  stems  with 
fine  mellow  eanhi;  fill 
in  carefully  and  solid  all 
the  interstices  among 
the  roots ;  doing-  this 
work  imperfectly  often 
results  in  loss— if  well 
performed,  it  never  ean. 

Fig‘  3’  If  much  danger  is  feared 

from  mice,  it  is  better  to  place  the  trees  erect 
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in  the  trench,  (fig.  3,)  and  round  up  the  whole  sur¬ 
face  about  them  ;  but,  being  more  exposed  in  this 
position,  they  should  be  placed  in  a  more  sheltered 
situation  from  the  winds. — Tucker's  Annual  Reg¬ 
ister. 

POULTRY  HINTS  FOR  NOVEMBER, 

WRITTEN  FOR  TUB  GENH8EB  FARMER  BT  C.  Jf.  BEMKNT. 

Let  every  farmer,  if  he  has  not  already  done  so, 
see  to  it  that  he  has  comfortable  quarters  for  his 
fowls  the  coming  winter.  If  they  are  furnished  with 
these,  and  have  plenty  of  pure  water,  grain,  vegeta¬ 
bles,  and  some  fresh  meat,  they  will  for  this  care 
furnish  an  abundance  of  eggs  for  the  family.  But 
if  they  are  exposed  to  the  cold,  bleak  winds  and 
storms,  and  compelled  to  roost  in  the  trees,  and  are 
only  half-fed,  or  not  fed  at  all,  do  not  expect  them 
to  lay,  for  if  you  do  you  will  surely  be  disappointed. 

Here  is  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  prevalent 
faults  of  farmers  in  the  management  of  their  fowls. 
No  suitable  roosting  place  is  provided  for  them. 
The  naked,  leafless  trees  too  often  furnish  them  their 
only  shelter.  Here  they  are  exposed  to  the  cold 
winds,  sleet  and  rains  of  winter,  and  frequently  so 
strong  is  the  wind  that  the  night  through  they  have 
all  they  can  do  to  maintain  their  foothold.  The 
chilling  snow  and  rain  and  sleet  fall  upon  them. 
Can  hens  under  such  treatment  be  expected  to  lay  ? 
It  req  uires  all  their  vital  powders  to  protect  them¬ 
selves  against  the  blasts  of  winter  let  them  be  fed 
ever  so  well. 

Hens  need  a  variety  of  food.  In  the  winter  they 
should  be  supplied  with  fresh  meat  of  some  kind. 
In  summer  this  is  not  necessary,  if  they  are  not 
kept  in  too  great  numbers,  and  are  permitted  to  run 
at  large,  as  they  can  then  obtain  worms,  bugs,  etc. 
They  should  also  be  supplied  with  pure  water. 
Bones,  oyster  and  clam  shells,  pounded  fine,  are 
good  for  them.  Gravel  is  also  requisite. 

If  hens  are  treated  as  we  have  recommended,  the 
farmer  may  expect  his  hens  to  lay  during  the  win¬ 
ter  months. 

A  shed  behind  your  horse-stable  is  a  favorable 
place  for  your  hens  during  cold  weather.  You  can 
throw  the  manure  from  the  stable  to  it,  and  as  horse 
dung,  especially  where  the  animals  are  fed  on  grain, 
ferments  rapidly  and  powerfully,  its  heat  will  con¬ 
duce  to  keep  up  an  economical  summer-like  temper¬ 
ature  highly  advantageous  to  the  fowls.  By  sprink¬ 
ling  gypsum  over  the  surface  every  few  days,  all  the 
unpleasant  and  deleterious  consequences  resulting 
from  ammonical  gas,  evolved  by  the  manure,  are 
neutralized  and  saved  for  the  benefit  of  the  crops. 
Another  important  advantage  of  this  practice,  is  the 
saving  effected  by  the  economization  of  the  grain 


contained  in  the  excrements.  Hens  accommodated 
in  this  way,  if  well  fed  and  supplied  with  fresh  meat, 
chopped  vegetables  and  buttermilk,  will  lay  con¬ 
stantly  and  be  nearly  or  quite  as  profitable  as  during 
the  summer  months. 

Birds  of  all  kinds,  both  wild  and  tame,  are  liable 
from  some  unknown  cause  to  be  attacked  with  a 
particular  sort  of  lice,  which  are  generated  on  them 
in  myriads.  In  some  instances  their  feathers  are  so 
completely  covered  as  to  hide  their  natural  color, 
and  in  many  places  the  point  of  a  pin  cannot  be  put 
down  without  touching  some  of  the  vermin. 

In  all  climates,  and  especially  in  this,  vermin  are 
often  exceedingly  annoying  and  the  torment  of 
hens,  and  materially  prevent  their  growing  and  fat¬ 
tening.  They  are  usually  to  be  traced  to  evident 
neglect  in  the  management  of  the  poultry-yard. 
The  fowls  are  half  starved,  or  the  place  is  all  over 
filth,  or  there  is  no  dry  corner  with  plenty  of  dust  or 
ashes  in  which  the  birds  may  roll  themselves. 

But  Mascall  says :  “  They  get  lice  in  scraping 
abroad  among  foule  strawe  or  on  dung-hills,  or  when 
they  sit  in  nests  not  made  cleane,  or  in  the  hen¬ 
house  by  their  dung  laying  long  there,  which  cor- 
ruptes  their  body es  and  breeds  lice  and  fleas.  The 
remedy,”  adds  he  :  “  ye  shall  take  the  powder  of 
pepper,  mixed  with  warme  water,  and  therewith 
bathe  them :  or  take  fine  powder  of  stavearce  and 
mix  it  with  lye  (urine),  and  so  washe  them  there¬ 
with  ;  or  to  bathe  in  soap  and  water,  which  is  good 
to  kill  lyce,  or  the  fine  powder  of  pryoct  mixte  with 
vinegar,  and  so  washe  them  therewith.” 

There  are  several  kinds  of  vermin  that  infest  do¬ 
mestic  fowls,  all  troublesome  and  difficult  to  get  rid 
of  when  once  established,  therefore  it  is  well  to  ex¬ 
amine  your  fowls,  and  if  found  on  them  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  getting  rid  of  them.  But  “  pre¬ 
vention  is  better  than  cure.”  Strict  cleanliness 
about  the  roosts  and  nests  will  always  prevent  hens 
from  becoming  lousy.  The  droppings  under  the 
hens  should  be  removed  frequently,  the  litters  in 
the  nests  often  removed,  and  air-slaked  lime  and 
ashes  scattered  around  the  floors,  nest-boxes  and 
roosts.  Boxes  of  lime,  ashes  and  (fine  sand  or  dust 
should  always  be  kept  under  cover  where  the  fowls 
can  have  constant  access,  that  they  may  wallow  and 
bathe  in  at  pleasure.  With  these  precautions,  fowls 
that  are  free  from  vermin  will  never  be  infested. 
But  where  they  have  become  lousy,  the  roosting 
apartment  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned,  the  straw 
and  litter  removed  entirely  from  the  nests,  and  the 
roosting-poles  and  the  wood-work  of  the  house  thor¬ 
oughly  whitewashed  with  fresh  slaked  lime,  into 
which  a  quantity  of  sulphur  or  tobacco  has  been 
mixed.  This  should  be  applied  hot.  A  day  or  two 
after  this  operation,  the  fowls  should  be  fed  with 
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coarse  corn-meal,  into  which  a  quantity  of  sulphur 
has  been  mixed  with  milk  or  water.  Feed  with 
this  for  several  days ;  it  may  then  be  omitted  for 
a  few  days,  and  repeated  again  at  intervals  of  three 
or  four  days,  and  continued  in  this  way  until  all  the 
nits  have  been  hatched,  when  the  insects  will  drop 
off  and  leave  the  fowls.  Thorough  cleanliness  after 
this  will  generally  exterminate  them.  Fowls  are 
always  poor  and  unthrifty,  and  setting  hens  are  sel¬ 
dom  successful  in  hatching  their  eggs,  when  an¬ 
noyed  with  vermin.  A  little  care  is  all  that  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  prevent  it. 

It  is  said  that  lice  on  fowls  may  be  destroyed  by 
pouring  lard  or  whale  oil  beneath  the  wings  and  on 
the  head  and  back.  This  will  not  only  exterminate 
the  lice,  but  produce  a  glossy  appearance  in  the 
plumage  of  the  fowls. 

We  have  often  tried,  and  with  success*  melted 
lard.  Open  the  feathers  or  down,  and  with  a  spoon 
pour  it  upon  the  skin.  Often  one  single  operation, 
if  thorough,  will  destroy  all  the  vermin. 

By  attending  to  the  following  remedy,  the  fowls 
will  entirely  be  kept  clear  of  all  kinds  of  vermin : 
First  of  all,  if  in  confinement,  in  the  dust  corner  of 
the  poultry-house  mix  about  half  a  pound  of  sulphur 
among  the  lime  and  ashes  the  fowls  dust  in.  This 
will  give  the  feathers  a  glossy  appearance,  and  if 
infested  with  lice,  damp  the  skin  under  the  feathers 
with  water,  then  sprinkle  a  little  sulphur  on  the 
skin.  Let  the  bird  be  covered  with  insects  or  para¬ 
sites,  they  will  all  disappear  in  the  course  of  twelve 
hours,  when  they  should  be  closely  examined,  and 
if  any  lire  insects  can  be  discovered,  apply  the  same 
remedy  the  second  time.  In  the  mean  time  the 
fowls  should  be  fed  with  Indian  meal  and  water,  in 
which  should  be  mixed  one  pound  of  sulphur  to  two 
dozen  fowls,  in  two  parcels,  a  few  days  apart.  After 
the  foregoing  applications  and  precautions,  fowls 
that  are  free  from  vermin  will  never  be  infested. 


Large  Potatoes. — In  Corydon,  N.  H.,  Dr.  D.  D. 
Marsh  raised  a  potato  of  the  Orono  variety  that 
weighed  3  lbs.  3  ozs. ;  William  Smith,  in  the  same 
town,  grew  one  that  weighed  8  lbs.  oz.  of  the 
same  variety  as  the  former.  It  is  a  choice  table  va¬ 
riety.  Dr.  Marsh  says  600  bushels  per  acre  were 
formerly  raised  in  that  town.  The  rot  has  never 
troubled  them  there. — Boston  Cultivator. 


Good  Cows. — A  statement  was  made  in  the  Maine 
Farmer  in  regard  to  three  cows  that  made  in  one 
month  one  hundred  and  fourteen  pounds  of  butter. 
Another  correspondent  states  that  Daniel  Strong,  of 
Vassalboro’,  has  two  farrar  cows  which,  after  using 
what  milk  and  cream  they  wanted  in  a  large  family, 
made  twenty-seven  pounds  of  butter  in  one  week. 


It  requires  more  grace  than  usual  to  take  no 
thought  of  what  we  shall  eat,  or  what  we  shall 
drink,  when  prices  run  as  they  do  now.  In  fact,  it 
stands  every  man  in  hand,  while  he  carries  out  the 
spirit  of  the  Divine  injunction  by  the  exercise  of 
quiet  trust  in  Providence,  at  the  same  time  to  study 
the  utmost  economy  in  living. 

Food  is  becoming  more  and  more  expensive.  We 
may  have  famine  prices  as  well  as  war  prices.  W e 
must  be  prepared  for  the  worst,  and  then  we  shall 
not  be  overwhelmed  if  the  worst  comes. 

Now  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  woi'th,  the  in¬ 
trinsic  value,  of  various  articles  of  diet :  some  that 
cost  the  most  being  the  least  nutritious.  Dr.  Hall, 
in  his  Journal  of  Health ,  has  furnished  some  good 
hints  and  helps  on  this  subject,  and  we  quote  from 
him  the  following : 

What  kind  of  food  has  the  most  nourishment  and 
costs  the  least?  is  a  question  of  great  practical  im¬ 
portance.  The  following  tables  may  be  studied  with 
considerable  interest  by  every  family.  They  will 
show  the  mode  of  preparation,  the  amount  of  nutri¬ 
ment,  and  the  time  required  for  the  digestion  of  the 
most  common  articles  of  food  placed  upon  our  tables. 
A  dollar’s  worth  of  meat,  at  twenty-five  cents  a 
pound,  goes  as  far  as  fifty  cents'  worth  of  butter,  at 
half  a  dollar  a  pound.  Three  pounds  of  flour,  at 
eight  cents  a  pound,  is  said  to  contain  as  much  nutri¬ 
ment  as  nine  pounds  of  roast  beef,  which,  at  twenty- 
five  cents,  is  $2  25 — that  is,  twenty-five  cents’  worth 
of  flour  goes  as  far  as  nine  times  that  much  money 
spent  for  roast  beef,  as  weighed  at  the  butcher’s  stall. 
A  pint  of  white  beans,  weighing  one  pound  and  cost¬ 
ing  seven  cents,  contains  as  much  nutriment  as  three 
pounds  and  a  half  roast  beef,  costing  eighty-seven 
and  a  half  cents.  Of  all  the  articles  that  can  be 
eaten,  the  cheapest  are  bread,  butter,  molasses,  beans, 
and  rice.  A  pound  of  corn  meal  (Indian)  goes  as  far 
as  a  pound  of  flour, — so  that  of  fine  family  flour  at 
$16  a  barrel,  and  corn  meal  at  four  cents  per  pound, 
the  latter  is  just  one-half  less  expensive.  If  corn 
and  wheat  were  ground,  and  the  whole  product,  bran 
and  all,  were  made  into  bread,  fifteen  per  cent,  of 
nutriment  would  be  saved,  with  much  greater  health- 


fulness.  These  are  standard  tables 

Kind  of 

Mode  of 

Amount  of 

Time  of 

Food. 

Preparation. 

Nutrimmt. 

Digestion. 

Cucumbers . 

H.  M. 

Turnips . 

. 4 

44 

2  30 

Milk . 

. 7 

44 

2  15 

Cabbage . . 

. Boiled . 

. 7 

44 

4  30 

Apples . 

....10 

44 

1  50 

Potatoes . 

. Boiled . 

,....13 

it 

2  30 

Fish . 

. Boiled. . 

....20 

44 

2  00 

Yension . 

.  44 

....22 

it 

1  30 

Pork . 

....24 

44 

5  15 

Veal . 

.  44 

44 

4  00 

Beef . 

U 

....26 

it 

3  30 

Poultry . , 

.  “ 

,....27 

44 

2  55 

Mutton . 

.  44  . 

. 30 

it 

3  15 

Bread  (wheat)... 

.. ..80 

44 

3  30 

Beans . 

. Boiled . 

....87 

44 

2  30 

Puce . 

....SB 

44 

1  00 

Butter  and  oils. . . 

44 

3  30 

Sugars  and  syrups 

....96 

U 

3  30 

Remarks. — We  find  the  above  in  a  recent  number 
of  the  New  York  Observer.  It  is  quite  true  that 
prices  are  now  very  high,  and  not  improbable  that 
they  may  be  higher — that  in  fact  as  the  Observer 
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says,  we  may  have  famine  prices  as  well  as  war 
prices.  It  is  also  true  that  there  is  a  great  difference 
in  the  real  worth  of  different  articles  of  diet,  that 
some  which  cost  the  most  are  the  least  nutritious. 

But  the  table  quoted  from  Dr.  Hall’s  Journal  of 
Health  \b  a  puzzle!  We  cannot  imagine  on  what 
principle  it  is  based.  We  supposed,  on  first  reading 
it,  that  the  Doctor  had  simply  copied  from  some 
analytical  table,  the  amount  of  dry  matter  in  the 
different  articles  named,  and  gives  this  as  “  the 
amount  of  nutriment.”  This  would  be  very  absurd. 
Hay  and  straw  each  contain  about  15  per  cent,  of 
water  and  85  per  cent,  of  dry  substance.  Are  they 
both  equally  nutritious  ?  Wheat  frequently  contains 
20  per  cent  of  water,  and  consequently  less  dry  sub¬ 
stance  than  hay  and  straw — is  it  therefore  less  nutri¬ 
tious  ?  Saw  dust  contains  less  water  and  more  dry 
substance  than  corn — is  it  therefore  more  nutritious  ? 
It  can  not  be  that  this  is  the  principle  on  which  the 
table  is  based.  It  is  too  absurd. 

Neither  is  the  amount  of  nutriment  calculated 
from  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  food,  for  beans 
which  contain  more  nitrogen  than  any  other  vege¬ 
table  product,  are  not  placed  as  high  as  oil  and  sugar, 
which  contain  no  nitrogen  at  all. 

Neither  is  it  on  the  amount  of  carbonaceous  mat¬ 
ter  contained  in  the  foods  on  which  the  table  is 
based,  for  pork,  which  is  usually  the  fattest  meat  we 
have  (and  consequently  the  most  carbonaceous)  is 
placed  lower  than  beef,  poultry  or  mutton. 

The  whole  table  is  evidently  mere  guess  work. 
That  “  three  pounds  of  flour  contains  as  much  nutri¬ 
ment  as  nine  pounds  of  roast  beef,”  is  alike  con¬ 
trary  to  experience,  science  and  common  sense. 

Husking— What  is  a  Day’s  Work  ? — The  ques¬ 
tion  is  not  yet  settled  how  many  bushels  of  com  a 
man  should  husk  in  a  day.  D.  Scott,  Jr.,  of  Seneca 
county,  N.  Y.,  husked  in  a  day,  working  only  nine 
hours,  ninety-seven  bushels  of  ears  of  corn,  ninety 
of  which  were  good  sound  ears,  and  seven  of  poor 
corn.  The  ears  were  pulled  from  the  stalks  which 
had  been  cut  from  the  ground  and  shocked  in  the 
usual  way ;  and  the  stalks  he  bound  up  as  he  pro¬ 
ceeded.  During  the  last  hour  he  husked  twelve 
bushels.  Who  can  beat  it  ? — Boston  Cultivator . 

Is  such  a  feat  possible?  We  had  to  pay  six  cents 
per  bushel  for  husking  this  season. 

M.  de  la  Trehonnais.  the  well-known  French 
agricultural  writer,  has  been  raised  by  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  to  the  rank  of  Knight  of  the  Imperial 
Order  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  acknowledgment 
of  his  services  to  French  agriculture. 

There  are  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  land  in 
a  square  mile. 


SHORT  SERMONS  FOR  FARMERS— No.  9. 

WHITTEN  FOR  THE  GENESEE  FABMEB. 

“  Follow  after  patience.”—!  Timothy ,  6 :11. 

To  look  at  a  well  cultivated  farm — every  thing  in 
order,  in  doors  and  out,  a  careless  observer,  one  who 
knows  nothing  of  the  details  of  farm  operations 
would  say,  the  owner  of  that  farm  must  be  a  happy 
man — he  can  have  little  to  irritate  and  vex  him. 
There  is  some  foundation  in  truth  for  such  a  remark, 
i.  e.  in  a  comparative  sense  —  compared  with  one 
whose  farm  is  in  a  dilapidated  condition.  Such  a 
farmer  is  constantly  exposed  to  irritation  from  inj  ury 
to  his  crops  by  his  own  and  his  neighbor’s  cattle  and 
by  ten  thousand  nameless  evils  which  he  alone  can 
enumerate.  Add  to  this  a  heedless  slattern  for  a 
wife,  who  never  has  any  neatness  or  order  in  the 
house  and  who  never  has  meals  in  season  and  yon 
have  a  man  placed  in  a  situation  where  the  grace  of 
patience  will  be  sorely  tried.  Compared  with  this 
man,  the  farmer  has  little  occasion  for  vexation 
whose  fields  are  protected  by  a  high  strong  fence, 
and  whose  wife  gives  meat  to  her  household  in  sea¬ 
son,  and  who  is  not  so  fastidious  a  housekeeper,  as 
to  be  ever  fretting  and  scolding  him  for  some  dirty 
habit.  I  have,  though  not  often,  seen  women  who 
were  so  excessively  neat  as  to  be  most  uncomforta¬ 
ble,  vexatious  companions  for  men  whose  employ¬ 
ment  necessarily  contracted  some  dirt  upon  their  per¬ 
sons.  Such  women  are  by  no  means  common,  how¬ 
ever.  Few  farmers  have  reason  to  be  vexed  with 
the  excessive  neatness  of  their  wives — nor  with  the 
promptness  and  regularity  with  which  they  provide 
their  meals.  I  fancy  I  hear  some  good  housewife 
reply — “  well,  but  I  have  reason  to  complain  of  my 
‘  men  folks  ’  who  hinder  and  vex  me  by  not  coming 
to  their  meals  when  they  are  ready.  I  could  do  my 
work  far  easier  if  they  were  always  prompt  and 
would  scrape  their  feet  when  they  come  in.”  But 
no  man  nor  woman  can  be  so  situated  in  this  life  as 
to  be  wholly  beyond  the  reach  of  temptation  to  im¬ 
patience. 

Patience  is  a  virtue  by  no  means  easy  of  attain¬ 
ment.  As  a  Christian  virtue  it  is  a  fruit  of  the  Spirit 
and  not  the  product  of  self-discipline.  Still  its  culti¬ 
vation  is  connected  with  our  own  efforts  to  restrain 
that  within  us  which  is  evil.  No  virtue  is  more 
necessary  to  adorn  our  character — none  more  essen¬ 
tial  to  render  us  agreeable  companions — none  more 
necessary  to  our  own  comfort.  We  can  neither  be  hap¬ 
py  ourselves  nor  agreeable  to  others  if  this  virtue  be 
wanting.  However  destitute  of  it  we  may  be  our¬ 
selves,  we  cannot  refrain  from  commending  it  in 
others. 

Patience  is  not  insensibility  under  the  pressure  of 
provocation — nor  indifference  to  any  good  for  the 
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present  withheld  from  us.  It  supposes  suffering,  it 
implies  the  delay  of  anticipated  and  ardently  de¬ 
sired  good.  If  the  power  of  not  feeling  be  either 
natural  or  acquired,  calmness  under  the  infliction  of 
evil  is  not  patience.  Some  seem  to  be  -so  constituted 
as  neither  to  enjoy  nor  suffer  much.  On  the  other 
hand,  others  are  so  constituted  that  they  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  sensitive  to  pain  or  pleasure,  either  physical 
or  mental.  Hence  the  same  event  will  not  affect 
both  equally  alike.  There  is  not,  therefore  the  same 
draft  upon  the  patience  of  all  in  the  same  circum 
stances.  Patience,  as  a  Christian  virtue,  is  that  calm 
and  unruffled  temper  with  whieh  a  good  man  bears 
the  evils  of  life,  under  a  sense  of  his  affliction.  It  is  the 
opposite  of  a  hasty,  troubled,  or  vexed  spirit.  When 
our  trials  arise  from  the  misconduct  of  others,  espe¬ 
cially  the  unfaithfulness  and  heedlessness  of  servants 
we  are  liable  to  become  excited  and  to  give  vent  to 
harsh  or  extravagant  expressions.  So  when  hopes, 
fondly  indulged  are  long  delayed,  we  often  fall  into 
despondency.  Now  the  only  safeguard  against  this 
rashness,  depression  and  unhappy  state  of  mind  is 
the  grace  of  patience. 

It  seems  to  be  a  dictate  of  our  natural  hearts  to 
charge  God  foolishly  from  present  appearances.  If 
we  are  brought  into  circumstances  where  wre  cannot 
see  how  he  is  to  fulfil  his  promises,  we  are  naturally 
disposed  to  mistrust  him.  A  patient  spirit  at  such 
times  is  willing  to  let  God  fulfill  his  promises  in  his 
own  way  and  at  his  own  time.  Protracted  suffering 
and  frequent  disappointments  when  we  are  under 
the  influence  of  this  grace  do  not  induce  in  us  a  sus¬ 
picion  of  his  goodness  nor  of  his  kindness  to  us. 

Patience  will  fortify  us  against  temptation  to  em¬ 
ploy  unlawful  means  to  deliver  ourselves  from 
trouble,  or  to  obtain  a  desired  good.  Saul,  through 
impatience,  adopted  an  unlawful  expedient  to  deliver 
himself  from  the  Philistines.  He  waited  seven  days 
at  Gilgal  for  Samuel  to  come  according  to  appoint¬ 
ment.  It  appeared  to  him,  after  waiting  so  long; 
that  his  circumstances  required  something  to  be 
done  to  gather  the  scattered  host  of  Israel,  and 
to  accomplish  this  object  he  ordered  a  burnt  offering 
to  be  made — which  was  unlawful.  Upon  the  close 
of  the  ceremony  Samuel  appeared.  Saul  pleaded 
the  extremity  of  his  circumstances  in  justification 
of  his  conduct,  but  the  prophet  said,  “  Thou  hast 
done  foolishly ;  thou  hast  not  kept  the  command¬ 
ment  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  which  he  commanded 
thee,  for  now  would  the  Lord  have  established  thy 
kingdom  upon  Israel  forever.  But  now  thy  king¬ 
dom  shall  not  continue.”  If  Saul  had  exercised  pa¬ 
tience  in  the  trying  circumstances  in  which  he  was 
placed  and  obeyed  God  when  obedience  seemed  to 
lead  to  ruin,  he  would  have  saved  his  throne. 
Through  impatience  he  adopted  an  unlawful  ex¬ 


pedient  and  lost  his  kingdom  forever.  “  The  Lord 
will  provide,”  is  the  language  of  patience  in  the 
greatest  extremity. 

Patience  disposes  us  to  persevere  in  the  path  of 
duty,  whatever  discouragements  may  arise.  The 
exhortation  to  “  run  with  patience  the  race  that  is 
set  before  us,”  implies  that  the  Christian  life  is  beset 
with  trials,  disappointments  and  discouragements. 
It  is  impossible  so  to  arrange  our  wordly,  or  even 
our  spiritual  affairs  as  to  avoid  disappointment  and 
vexation.  The  scriptures  teach  us  that  if  we  are  the 
children  of  God,  we  are  called  to  the  exercises  of  this 
virtue  in  order  to  imitate  Christ.  “  For  even  here¬ 
unto  were  we  called  ;  because  Christ  also  suffered  for 
us  leaving  us  an  example,  that  ye  should  follow  his 
steps,  who  did  no  sin,  neither  was  guile  found  in  his 
mouth,  who  when  he  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again  ; 
when  he  suffered  he  threatened  not,  but  committed 
himself  to  him  that  judgeth  righteously.”  We  are 
bound  to  imitate  Christ.  It  is  no  excuse  to  say, 
“  we  are  unreasonably  provoked.”  So  was  he.  He 
injured  no  one.  Yet  he  was  ill-treated.  In  our 
present  state  the  exercise  of  patience  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  our  comfort.  If  we  were  in  a  world 
where  there  is  no  suffering,  there  would  be  no  need 
of  patience.  But  every  thing  in  this  world  is  in 
disorder  and  confusion.  The  innocent  suffer  with 
the  guilty.  Man  is  the  enemy  of  man.  Sickness, 
adversity  and  trouble  infest  all  classes  and  condition 
of  men.  The  throne  and  the  dunghill  are  not  ex¬ 
empt.  Now,  there  is  no  remedy  for  our  tribulation 
but  patience.  Fretting  and  complaining  only  add 
evil  to  evil.  “  He  that  endureth  to  the  end  shall  be 
saved.”  From  this  declaration  it.  appears  that  pa¬ 
tience  is  as  necessary  to  salvation  as  it  is  to  present 
happiness.  We  are  not  therefore  in  the  way  to 
heaven  if  we-  indulge  an  impatient  spirit — if  we 
fret  and  murmur  and  complain  under  the  ills  of  life 
we  are  not  fit  for  heaven — we  are  not  following  Christ. 
Without  patience,  faith  will  fail  in  the  time  of  trial. 
It  is  not  through  faith  alone,  but  through  faith  and 
patience  that  we  inherit  the  promises. 

As  a  class,  farmers  have  more  to  try  their  patience. 
Their  workmen  are  often  unskillful,  wasteful,  indo¬ 
lent  or  impudent.  Then  the  weather  often  frustrates 
their  plans  of  sowing  and  reaping.  No  one  knows 
except  by  experience  how  many  occasions  daily  oc¬ 
cur  on  a  farm  for  the  exercise  of  patience,  and  how 
urgent  the  temptation  to  fretfulness  and  complain¬ 
ing.  The  only  true  remedy  is  to  keep  in  mind  our 
great  example  and  in  all  things  seek  to  imitate  him. 

Wire-Worms. — E.  Pratt,  of  Tarner,  offers,  in  the 
Maine  Farmer,  fifty  dollars  to  anyone  who  will  give 
him  “  information  how  to  destroy  wire-worms,  and 
effect  a  permanent  cure  against  their  troubling 
crops,  provided  the  remedy  would  be  practicable  and. 
not  too  expensive.” 
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LETTER  FROM  CANADA  WEST. 

Mount  Vebnon,  C.  W. 

Dear  Genesee  Farmer  :  You  will  see  from  my 
heading  that  I  have  changed  my  “  base  of  opera¬ 
tions,”  and  have  made  Mount  Vernon  my  “head¬ 
quarters.”  It  is  a  pleasantly  located  village,  on  the 
summit  of  a  considerable  rise  of  ground,  and  com¬ 
mands  an  extensive  prospect  of  undulating  plain  and 
fertile  field,  not  bounded,  as  usual  in  Canada,  by  the 
skirting  of  timbered  land  or  forest,  but  much  re¬ 
sembling  English  park  scenery.  The  prosperous 
and  rising  towns  of  Brantford,  Paris,  Woodstock  and 
Simcoe,  and  the  large  and  well-named  villages  of 
Mount  Pleasant  and  Claremont’,  surround  us. 

This  section  of  country  was  originally  extensive 
plains — somewhat  resembling,  I  suppose,  your  prai¬ 
ries,  on  a  small  scale — covered  with  a  thick  growth 
of  scrub  oak,  with  an  undulating  surface,  and  mean¬ 
dering  streams  which  have  since  afforded  abundant 
water  privileges  for  driving  the  machinery  of  nu¬ 
merous  mills,  &c.  The  air  is  pure  and  invigorating, 
the  elevation  being  high,  and  sometimes  we  have 
fancied  that  the  eternal  cloud  of  spray  rising  from 
Niagara  Falls  could  be  discovered.  The  soil  is  pro¬ 
ductive  and  the  climate  very  healthy. 

One  would  think  that  the  early  settler  would  have 
imagined  he  had  found  a  Paradise  when  he  discov¬ 
ered  these  plains,  but  it  was  not  so.  He  passed  by 
them  as  not  worth  having,  and  selected  him  a  farm 
further  west,  on  heavy  timbered  land,  where  years 
of  toil  were  necessary  to  clear  it.  Fifty  years  ago,  a 
farm  on  Burford  plains  would  hardly  have  been  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  gift,  “  for  if  the  land  can’t  grow  good 
timber,  how  can  it  grow  wheat?”  they  reasoned. 
But  by  degrees  the  forest  land  around  became  all 
taken  up,  and  later  comers,  esteemed  less  fortunate, 
had  to  settle  upon  these  plains.  These  soon,  how¬ 
ever,  began  to  discover  that  they  possessed  many 
advantages  over  their  older  settled  neighbors.  The 
settler  on  them  soon  cleared,  with  comparatively  lit¬ 
tle  labor,  as  much  land  as  he  wished  to  cultivate. 
No  unsightly  stumps  were  left  behind  to  try  his  pa¬ 
tience  or  to  break  his  plow,  and  occupy  one-fourtli  his 
soil.  Having  sown  his  fields,  he  was  delighted  to 
find  that  not  only  did  the  soil  yield  to  him  an  ample 
recompense,  but  his  harvest  was  two  weeks  earlier 
than  that  of  others.  This  is  owing  to  the  soil  being 
naturally  underdrained,  being  composed  of  a  rich 
loam  lying  on  a  bed  of  gravel,  which  rests  on  the 
compact  clay.  The  plains  now  became  eagerly 
sought  after,  and  he  was  fortunate  who  secured  a 
portion  of  them,  as  they  may  now  appropriately  be 
styled  the  Garden  of  Western  Canada.  Among  the 
fortunate  ones  who  first  settled  there  were  Mr.  Thos. 
Perrin,  who  with  his  sons  own  some  six  hundred 
acres,  and  besides  farming  drive  on  considerable  bu¬ 


siness  in  milling,  wool-carding  and  storekeeping ; 
and  Col.  Perley,  who  a  few  years  since  erected  a 
magnificent  flouring  mill,  and  whose  farm  embraces 
many  hundred  acres  of  the  best  of  land;  and  Mr. 
Nelles,  whose  son  now  inherits  a  hundred  and  fifty 
acres,  as  beautiful  a  farm  as  a  farmer  could  desire, 
who  has  just  succeeded  in  completing  his  outbuild¬ 
ings,  and  they  are  as  complete  and  as  well-arranged 
as  any  I  know  of.  I  should  like  to  send  you  a  de¬ 
scription  of  them,  had  I  the  time. 

Possessed  of  these  advantages,  the  fortunate  set¬ 
tler  on  the  plain  land  soon  began  to  outstrip  his 
neighbor  of  the  forest,  and  no  part  of  our  country 
has  made  more  rapid  progress.  The  evidences  of 
this  are  everywhere  very  striking.  Princely  man¬ 
sions,  mostly  built  of  brick  or  stone,  have  taken  the 
places  of  the  first  rough  structures.  These  are  fur¬ 
nished  in  a  manner  that  the  city  belle  would  not 
disdain,  and  are  embowered  in  orchards  of  apple, 
pear,  peach,  plum  and  cherry  trees,  and  each  has  its 
flower  beds  and  its  not  less  useful  kitchen  garden. 
The  roads  are  lined  with  oak  trees,  whose  over¬ 
spreading  branches  make  beautiful  avenues. 

After  thirty  years  of  cultivation,  these  plains  re¬ 
tain  their  productiveness,  and  the  crops  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  season  would  have  been  as  abundant  as  formerly, 
if  the  season  itself  had  been  favorable,  and  the  midge 
had  not  committed  its  ravages.  But  the  fall  wheat 
was  damaged  fully  one-tliird  by  being  winter-killed. 
On  some  of  the  fields,  which  from  the  road  looked 
well,  I  found  many  spots  of  half  an  acre  or  more 
without  a  spear  growing  on  them.  Another  third 
has  been  destroyed  by  the  midge,  so  that  many 
farmers  will  not  realize  more  than  from  five  to  ten 
bushels  to  the  acre.  We  have  felt  the  drouth 
severely,  though  not  so  much  so  as  further  south  of 
us.  The  hay  crop  was  extra  good  and  well  got  in. 
Barley  is  ordinarily  good.  I  hear  some  complaints 
of  the  midge  in  it.  Oats  are  not  extensively  grown, 
and  are  a  poor  crop.  Corn  is  grown  extensively,  the 
land  being  admirably  suited  for  it.  It  is  somewhat 
injured  by  the  drouth,  but  may  be  considered  a  fair 
crop.  Potatoes  are  almost  a  failure.  The  extensive 
hop  yards  of  Brantford  will  pay  well.  I  see  little 
patches  of  tobacco,  which  promise  much  comfort  to 
those  whose  happiness,  mental  and  spiritual,  depends 
upon  “  the  weed.” 

But,  with  all,  we  feel  the  “  hard  times.”  The 
rate  of  exchange  is  so  great  as  to  almost  exclude  our 
produce  from  your  market,  and  I  have  been  told 
that  a  leading  miller  buys  wheat  in  Chicago  which 
costs  him,  on  this  side,  only  70  cents  per  bushel;  so 
that  prices  with  us  must  range  low. 

I  must  not  trouble  your  readers  more  at  present. 

Your  Canadian  Cousin. 

We  shall  be  happy  to  hear  frequently  from  our 
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Canadian  Cousin.  The  district  he  describes  is  one 
of  the  finest  in  Canada  West.  It  is  very  similar  to 
the  oak  openings  in  Wheatland  and  Mendon,  in  this 
county.  Here,  as  in  Canada,  the  heavy-timbered 
land  and  river  flats  were  preferred  by  the  early  set¬ 
tlers,  but  now,  by  plowing  in  clover,  &c.,  they  are 
the  best  wheat  lands  in  the  country. 

ELIHU  BURRITT  ON  ENGLISH  BIRDS. 

“  We  need  an  Audubon  or  Wilson,  not  to  make 
new  collections  of  feathered  skeletons,  and  new  vol¬ 
umes  on  ornithology,  but  to  effect  an  exchange  of 
living  birds  between  Europe  and  America ;  not  for 
caging,  not  for  Zoological  gardens  and  museums, 
but  for  singing  their  free  songs  in  our  fields  and  for¬ 
ests.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  English  lark  would 
thrive  and  sing  as  well  in  America  as  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  And  our  Bobolink  would  be  as  easily  accli¬ 
matised  in  Europe.  Who  could  estimate  the  pleas¬ 
ure  which  such  an  exchange  in  the  bird-world 
would  give  to  millions  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  ? 

“  There  are  some  English  birds  which  we  could 
not  introduce  into  the  feathered  society  of  America, 
any  more  than  we  could  import  a  score  of  British 
Dukes  and  Duchesses,  with  all  their  hereditary  dig¬ 
nities  and  grand  surroundings,  into  the  very  heart 
and  center  of  our  democracy.  For  instance,  the 
grave  and  aristocratic  rooks,  if  transported  to  our 
country,  would  turn  up  their  noses  and  caw  with 
contempt  at  our  institutions — even  at  our  oldest 
buildings  and  most  solemn  and  dignified  oaks.  It 
is  very  doubtful  if  they  would  be  conciliated  into 
any  respect  for  the  Capitol  or  the  White  House  at 
Washington.  They  have  an  intuitive  and  most  dis¬ 
criminating  perception  of  antiquity,  and  their  adhe¬ 
sion  to  it  is  invincible.  Whether  they  came  in  with 
the  Normans,  or  before,  history  does  not  say.  One 
thing  would  seem  evident.  They  are  older  than  the 
Order  of  the  Garter,  and  belonged  to  feudalism. 
They  are  the  living  spirits  of  feudalism,  which  have 
survived  its  human  retainers  by  several  hundred 
years,  and  now  represent  the  defunct  institution  as 
pretentiously  as  in  King  Stephen’s  day.  They  are 
as  fond  of  old  Norman  castles,  cathedrals  and 
churches  as  the  very  ivy  itself,  and  cling  to  them 
with  as  much  pertinacity.  For  several  hundred 
generations  of  bird-life,  they  and  their  ancestors 
have  colonised  their  sable  communities  in  the  baron¬ 
ial  park-trees  of  England,  and  their  descendants 
promise  to  abide  for  as  many  generations  to  come. 
In  size,  form  and  color  they  differ  but  little  from  the 
American  crow,  but  are  swifter  on  the  wing,  with  a 
greater  “  gift  of  the  gab,”  and  less  dignified  in  de¬ 
portment,  though  more  given  to  aristocratic  airs. 
Although  they  emigrated  trom  France  long  before 
*  La  Democratic  Sociale  ’  was  ever  heard  of  in  that 


country,  they  may  be  considered  the  founders  of  the 
Socialistic  theory  and  practice  ;  and  to  this  day  they 
live  and  move  in  phalansteries,  which  succeed  far 
better  than  those  attempted  by  the  American  “Fou- 
rierites ”  some  years  ago.  As  in  human  communi¬ 
ties,  the  collision  of  mind  with  mind  contributes 
fortuitous  scintillations  of  intelligence  to  their  gen¬ 
eral  enlightenment,  so  gregarious  animals,  birds  and 
bees  seem  to  acquire  especial  quick-wittedness  from 
similar  intercourse.  The  English  rook,  therefore,  is 
more  astute,  subtle  and  cunning  than  our  American 
crow,  and  some  of  his  feats  of  legerdemain  are  quite 
vulpine. 

“  The  jackdaw  is  to  the  rook  what  the  Esquimaux 
is  to  the  Alogonquin  Indian  ;  of  the  same  form,  color 
and  general  habits,  but  smaller  in  size.  They  arc  as 
fond  of  ancient  abbeys  and  churches  as  were  ever 
the  monks  of  old.  Indeed,  they  have  many  monkish 
habits  and  predilections,  and  chatter  over  their  Latin 
rituals  in  the  storied  towers  of  old  Norman  cathe¬ 
drals  and  in  the  belfries  of  ivy-webbed  churches  in 
as  vivacious  confusion. 

“  There  is  no  country  in  the  world  of  the  same 
size  that  has  so  many  birds  in  it  as  England  ;  and 
there  are  none  so  musical  and  merry.  They  all  sing 
here  congregationalwise,  just  as  the  people  do  in  the 
churches  and  chapels  of  all  religious  denominations. 
As  these  buildings  were  fashioned  in  early  times 
after  the  Gothic  order  of  elm  and  oak-tree  architect¬ 
ure,  so  the  human  worshippers  therein  imitated  the 
birds,  as  well  as  the  branches,  of  those  trees,  and 
learned  to  sing  their  sabbath  hymns  together,  young 
and  old,  rich  and  poor,  in  the  same  general  uprising 
and  blending  of  multitudinous  voices.  I  believe 
everything  sings  that  has  wings  in  England.  And 
well  it  might,  for  here  it  is  safe  from  shot,  stones, 
snares,  and  other  destructives.  ‘  Young  England  ’  is 
not  allowed  to  sport  with  firearms,  after  the  fashion 
of  our  American  boys.  You  hear  no  juvenile  pop¬ 
ping  at  the  small  birds  of  the  meadow,  thicket,  or 
hedgerow,  in  spring,  summer,  or  autumn.  After 
traveling  and  sojourning  nearly  ten  years  in  the 
country,  I  have  never  seen  a  boy  throw  a  stone  at  a 
sparrow,  or  climb  a  tree  for  a  bird’s  nest.  The  only 
birds  that  are  not  expected  to  die  a  natural  death 
are  the  pheasant,  partridge,  grouse  and  woodcock  ; 
and  these  are  to  be  killed  according  to  the  strictest 
laws  and  customs,  at  a  certain  season  of  the  year, 
and  then  only  by  titled  or  wealthy  men  who  hold 
their  vested  interest  in  the  sport  among  the  most 
rigid  and  sacred  rights  of  property.  Thus  law,  cus¬ 
tom,  public  sentiment,  climate,  soil  and  production, 
all  combine  to  give  bird-life  a  development  in  Eng¬ 
land  that  it  attains  in  no  other  country.  In  no  other 
land  is  it  so  multitudinous  and  musical ;  in  none  is 
there  such  ample  and  varied  provision  for  housing 
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and  homeing  it.  Every  field  is  a  great  bird’s-nest. 
The  thick,  green  hedge  that  surrounds  it,  and  the 
hedge-trees  arising  at  one  or  two  rods’  interval, 
afford  nesting  and  refuge  for  myriads  of  these 
meadow  singers.  The  groves  and  thickets  are  full 
of  them  and  their  music ;  so  full,  indeed,  that  some¬ 
times  every  leaf  seems  to  pulsate  with  a  little  piping 
voice  in  the  general  concert.  Nor  are  they  confined 
to  the  fields,  groves  and  hedges  of  the  quiet  country. 
If  the  census  of  the  sparrows  alone  in  London  could 
be  taken,  they  would  count  up  to  a  larger  figure 
than  all  the  birds  of  a  New  England  county  would 
reach.  Then  there  is  another  interesting  feature  in 
this  companionship.  A  great  deal  of  it  lasts  through 
the  entire  year.  There  are  ten  times  as  many  birds 
in  England  as  in  America  in  the  winter.  Here  the 
fields  are  green  through  the  coldest  months.  No 
deep  and  drifting  snows  cover  a  frozen  earth  for  ten 
or  twelve  weeks,  as  with  us.  There  is  plenty  of 
shelter  and  seeds  for  birds  that  can  stand  an  occa¬ 
sional  frost  or  wintry  storm,  and  a  great  number  of 
them  remain  the  whole  year  around  the  English 
homesteads.” 

Mr.  Burritt  ought  to  be  a  good  authority  on  the 
subject,  but  we  can  scarcely  believe  that  the  nature 
of  boys  has  so  completely  changed  since  we  left 
England,  and  that  they  never  rob  a  bird’s  nest  nor 
shoot  a  bird  if  a  gun  is  an  attainable  thing ;  but 
then  this  is  an  age  of  progress. 

In  another  place  Mr.  Burritt  describes  the  English 
lark  and  its  American  cousin,  the  Bobolink.  He 
praises  the  former  most  enthusiastically,  and  then 
says : 

“  The  only  American  bird  that  could  star  it  with 
the  English  lark,  and  win  any  admiration  at  a  pop¬ 
ular  concert  by  its  side,  is  our  favorite  comic  singer, 
the  Bobolink.  I  have  thought  often,  when  listening 
to  British  birds  at  their  morning  rehearsals,  what  a 
sensation  would  ensue  if  Master  Bob,  in  his  odd- 
fasliioned  bib  and  tucker,  should  swagger  into  their 
midst,  singing  one  of  those  Low-Dutch  voluntaries 
which  he  loves  to  pour  down  into  the  ears  of  our 
mowers  in  haying  time.  Not  only  would  such  an 
apparition  and  overture  throw  the  best-trained 
orchestra  of  Old  World  birds  into  amazement  or 
confusion,  but  astonish  all  the  human  listeners  at  an 
English  concert.  With  what  a  wonderment  would 
one  of  these  blooming,  country  milkmaids  look  at 
the  droll  harlequin,  and  listen  to  those  familiar 
words  of  his,  set  to  his  own  music : 

“  Go  to  milk !  go  to  milk ! 

Oh,  Miss  Phillisey, 

Dear  Miss  Phillisey, 

What  will  Willie  say 
If  yon  don’t  go  to  milkl 
No  cheese,  no  cheese. 

No  butter  nor  cheese 
If  you  don’t  go  to  milk.” 


Of  our  robin  he  says:  “In  form,  dress,  deport¬ 
ment,  disposition,  and  in  voice  and  taste  for  vocal 
music,  the  American  robin  surpasses  the  English 
most  decidedly.”  And  he  says,  too  :  “  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  here  approaching  in  vivid  colors  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  yellow-bird,  liang-bird,  red-bird,  indigo-bird,  or 
even  the  blue  bird.  In  this,  as  well  as  other  differ¬ 
ences,  Nature  adjusts  the  system  of  compensation 
which  is  designed  to  equalize  the  conditions  of  dif¬ 
ferent  countries.”  So  that  all  the  compensation  we 
have  for  the  loss  of  so  much  melody,  according  to 
Mr.  Burritt,  is  in  a  few  bright  feathers.  He  seems 
to  have  forgotten  two  sweet  singing  as  well  a<s  gaily- 
dressed  birds,  the  Golden  Oriole  and  the  Tenniger ; 
though  it  is  possible  he  refers  to  them  as  the  hang- 
bird  and  the  red-bird. 

AUTUMN  PLOWING. 

The  New  York  Tribune  urges  farmers  to  plow  as 
much  as  possible  this  autumn.  It  says  : 

“  Plow  every  day  that  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  be¬ 
fore  frost  stops  you,  because  you  do  not  know  how 
short  of  time  and  how  costly  labor  will  affect  you 
next  spring,  and  it  is  your  duty  to  prepare  for  it 
now.  One  farmer  says  of  his  operations  this  year 
of  dear  labor  and  drouth  : 

“‘Last  season  I  plowed  in  the  fall  for  all  my 
spring  crops.  This  season,  when  ready  to  plant  corn 
and  potatoes,  I  harrowed  the  ground  thoroughly  and 
then  rolled  it.  At  this  time  I  have  as  good  a  field 
of  corn  as  any  one  would  wish  to  see  and  the  best  I 
have  ever  had.’ 

“  Better,  probably,  than  he  would  have  had  if  he 
had  waited  till  spring  to  plow  the  ground,  by  more 
than  enough  to  pay  four  times  the  expense  of  plow¬ 
ing.  That  certainly  was  our  experience  in  a  piece 
of  oats.  The  best  piece  of  oats  that  we  ever  grew, 
was  upon  ground  deeply  plowed  in  autumn,  manured 
in  spring  and  plowed  with  a  subsoil  plow,  deep  as  it 
would  run  ;  then  harrowed  to  stir  the  surface  and 
mix  the  manure ;  then'  sowed,  four  bushels  to  the 
acre,  and  the  seed  plowed  in  and  surface-dragged 
smooth  with  a  bush.  We  ask  farmers  to  try  this 
course  the  present  autumn.” 

Scarcity  of  Wood. — The  Railroad  Record  says 
that  although  the  railroads  in  Ohio,  when  first  con¬ 
structed,  passed  through  a  densely-wooded  country, 
yet  now  on  the  main  lines,  wood  is  disappearing  at  a 
rate  which  will  soon  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the 
railroad  companies  to  command  wood  under  a  very 
high  price.  It  states  that  the  railroads  of  Ohio  con¬ 
sume  twelve  thousand  acres  of  wood  per  annum  1 
Wood  is  becoming  very  scarce  in  all  the  older  set¬ 
tled  sections  of  the  country,  and  it  is  high  time  that 
more  attention  was  paid  to  setting  out  trees  on 
waste. 
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NATHAN  AND  THE  CHEMIST, 

A  shrewd  chemist,  devoting  himself  to  the  mis 
sionary  work  of  building  up  farming  by  the  aid  of 
his  science,  pays  a  parochial  visit  to  one  of  the  back¬ 
sliders  whom  he  counts  most  needful  of  reformation. 
The  backslider, — I  will  call  him  Nathan, — is  break¬ 
ing  up  a  field,  and  is  applying  the  manure  in  an  un¬ 
fermented  and  unctious  state  ; — the  very  act  of  sin¬ 
ning,  according  to  the  particular  theory  of  our 
chemist,  perhaps,  who  urges  that  manures  should 
be  applied  only  after  thorough  fermentation. 

He  approaches  our  plowing  farmer  with  a  “  Good 
morning.” 

“  Morning’,”  returns  Nathan  (who  never  wastes 
words  in  compliment). 

“  I  see  you  use  your  manure  unfermented.” 

“  Waal,  I  d’n’know — guess  it’s  all  right ;  smells 
pooty  good,  doan’t  it?  ” 

“  Yes,  but  don’t  you  lose  something  in  the  smell  ?  ” 
Waal,  d  n’know  ; — kinder  hard  to  bottle  much 
of  a  smell,  ain’t  it?” 

“  But  why  don’t  you  compost  it ;  pack  up  your 
long  manure  with  turf  and  muck,  so  that  they  will 
absorb  the  ammonia  ?  ” 

“  The  what  ? — (Gee,  Bright !)  ” 

“  Ammonia  ;  precisely  what  makes  the  guano  act 
so  quickly.” 

“  Ammony,  is  it?  Waal, — guanner  has  a  pooty 
good  6mell  tew ;  my  opinion  is,  that  manure  ought 
to  have  a  pooty  strong  smell,  or  ’taint  good  for 
nuthin’.” 

Scientific  gentleman  a  little  on  the  hip ;  but  re¬ 
vives  under  the  pungency  of  the  manure. 

“  But  if  you  were  to  incorporate  your  long  manure 
with  turf  and  other  material,  you  would  make  the 
turf  good  manure,  and  put  all  in  a  better  state  for 
plant  food.” 

“Waal — (considering) — I’ve  made  compo’s  afore 
now ;  dooz  pooty  well  for  garden  sass  and  sich  like, 
but  it  seems  to  me  kinder  like  puttin’  water  to  half 
a  glass  o’  sperit ;  it  make  a  drink  a  plaguey  sight 
stronger’n  water,  no  doubt  o’  that ;  but  after  all’s 
said  and  dun, — ’taint  so  strong  as  the  rum.  (Haw, 
Buck  ;  why  don’t  ye  haw !)  ” 

Scientific  gentleman  wipes  his  spectacles,  but  fol¬ 
lows  after  the  plow. 

“  Do  you  think,  neighbor,  you’re  plowing  this  sod 
as  deeply  as  it  should  be  ?  ” 

“  Waal — (Gee,  Bright !)— it’s  as  folks  think  ;  I 
doan’t  like  myself  to  turn  up  much  o’  the  yaller ; 
it’s  a  kind  o’  cold  sile.” 

“  Yes,  but  if  you  exposed  it  to  the  air  and  light 
wouldn’t  it  change  character,  and  so  add  to  the 
depth  of  your  land  ?  ” 

“  Doan’t  know  but  it  might ;  but  I  ha’n’t  much 
opinion  o’  yaller  dirt,  nohow  ;  I  kinder  like  to  put 


my  corn  and  potatoes  into  a  good  black  sile,  if  I  can 
get  it.” 

“  But  color  is  a  mere  accidental  circumstance,  and 
has  no  relation  to  the  quality  of  the  soil.” 

(“  Gee,  Bright !  gee !  ”) 

“  There  are  a  great  many  mineral  elements  of 
food  lying  below,  which  plants  seek  after  ;  don’t 
you  find  your  clover  roots  running  down  into  the 
yellow  soil  ?  ” 

“Waal,  clover’s  a  kind  of  a  tap-rooted  thing, — 
nateral  for  it  to  run  down  ;  but  if  it  runs  down  arter 
the  yaller,  what’s  the  use  o’  bringin’  on  it  up?  ” 

The  scientific  gentleman  sees  his  chance  for  a 
dig. 

“  But  if  you  can  make  the  progress  of  the  roots 
easier  by  loosening  the  sub-soil,  or  incorporating  a 
portion  of  it  with  the  upper  soil,  you  increase  the 
facilities  for  growth  and  enlarge  your  crops.” 

“  Waal,  that’s  kinder  rash’nal ;  and  ef  I  could 
find  a  man  that  would  undertake  to  do  a  little  of 
the  stirrin’  of  the  yaller,  without  bringin’  much  on’t 
up,  and  bord  himself,  I’d  furnish  half  the  team  and 
let  him  go  ahead.” 

“  But  wouldn’t  the  increased  product  pay  for  all 
the  additional  labor  ?  ” 

“  Doan’t  b’lieve  it  would,  nohow,  between  you 
and  I.  You  see,  you  gentlemen  with  your  pockets 
full  o’  money  (scientific  gentleman  coughs — slight¬ 
ly),  talk  about  diggin’  here  and  diggin’  there,  and 
turnin’  up  the  yaller,  and  making  compo’s,  but  all 
that  takes  a  thunderin’  sight  o’  work.  (Gee,  Bright ! 
g’lang,  Buck ! )  ” 

The  scientific  gentleman  wipes  his  spectacles,  and 
tries  a  new  entering  wedge. 

“  How  do  you  feed  your  cattle,  neighbor  ?  ” 

“  Waal,  good  English  hay  ;  now  and  then  a  bite 
o’  oats,  ’cordin’  as  the  work  is.” 

“  But  do  you  make  no  beeves  ?  ” 

“  Heh  ?  ” 

“  Do  you  fatten  no  cattle  ?  ” 

“  Yaas,  long  in  the  fall  o’  year  I  put  up  four  or 
five  head,  about  the  time  turnips  are  cornin’  in.” 

“  And  have  you  ever  paid  any  attention  to  their 
food  with  reference  to  its  fat-producing  qualities,  or 
its  albuminoids  ?  ” 

“  (Gee,  Bright !) — bumy — what  ?  ” 

“  Albuminoids — name  given  to  flesh  producers,  in 
distinction  from  oily  food.” 

“  Oh, — never  used  ’em.  Much  of  a  feed  ?  (G’lang, 
Buck !)” 

“  They  are  constituent  parts  of  a  good  many 
varieties  of  food ;  but  they  go  only  to  make  muscle ; 
it  isn’t  desirable  you  know  to  lay  on  too  much  fatty 
matter.” 

“  Heh  ? — keep  off  the  fat  do  they  ?  (Gee,  Bright !) 
Dum  poor  feed,  then,  in  my  opinion.” 
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By  this  time  the  end  of  the  furrow  is  reached,  and 
the  scientific  gentleman  walks  pensively  toward  the 
fence,  while  Nathan’s  dog  that  has  been  sleeping 
under  a  tree,  wakes  up,  and  sniffs  sharply  at  the 
bottom  of  the  stranger’s  pantaloons. 

I  have  written  thus  much,  in  this  vein,  to  show 
the  defensible  position  of  many  of  the  old  style 
farmers,  crusted  over  with  their  prejudices — many 
of  them  well  based,  it  must  be  admitted — and  armed 
with  an  inextinguishable  shrewdness.  The  only 
way  to  prick  through  the  rind  is  to  show  them  a 
big  crop  grown  at  small  cost,  and  an  orderly  and 
profitable  method,  gradually  out-ranking  their  slat¬ 
ternly  husbandry. — My  Farm  of  Edgewood. 


BEE  KEEPER’S  TEXT  BOOK. 

If  Bees  do  not  receive  that  attention  in  America 
which  their  value  demands  it  will  not  be  owing  to 
any  lack  of  books  on  the  subject.  Quinby,  Minor  & 
Langstroth  have  given  us  good  sized  volumes  on  the 
management  of  the  honey  bee,  while  small  treatises 
are  even  still  more  numerous.  A  year  or  two  ago 
we  had  also  a  periodical,  the  American  Bee  Journal, 
devoted  exclusively  to  this  interest. 

We  have  now  before  us  another  little  work  called 
“  The  Bee  Keeper’s  Text  Book,  or  Facts  in  Bee 
Keeping,  with  alphabetical  index,  being  a  complete 
reference  book,  on  all  practical  subjects  connected 
with  the  culture  of  the  honey  bee,  for  both  common 
and  movable  comb  hives,  giving  minute  directions 
for  the  management  of  bees,  in  every  month  of  the 
year  and  illustrating  the  nucleus  system  of  swarm 
ing.  By  N.  H.  &  H.  A.  King,  for  ‘  The  American 
Bee-Hive  Company  ’  of  Nevada,  Ohio.”  Like  all 
our  other  Bee  Books,  it  is  published  for  the  purpose 
of  recommending  a  particular  kind  of  patent  hive, 
but  is  as  free  from  mere  business  matters  as  most 
books  of  this  character.  Aside  from  this,  (which  in 
reality  does  not  lessen  the  usefulness  or  interest  of 
the  book,  except  so  far  as  to  throw  doubts  on  the 
candor  and  impartiality  of  the  author,)  the  Bee 
Keeper’s  Text  Book  is  a  very  useful  and  valuable 
work.  Written  in  a  plain,  concise  style,  it  gives 
just  the  information  that  young  bee  keepers  re¬ 
quire,  and  which  old  ones  may  read  with  advantage. 
We  have  never  read  a  work  on  bees  that  gives  so 
much  of  the  information  that  those  intending  to 
keep  bees  for  the  first  time  require.  In  this  respect 
this  little  work  will  prove  exceedingly  useful. 


A  Parisian  physician  relates  a  curious  case  of 
poisoning  by  tobacco.  A  man  had  wrapped  together 
leaves  all  around  his  body  on  the  naked  skin,  in 
order  to  smuggle  the  article  across  the  frontier,  but 
the  perspiration  caused  by  walking  in  hot  weather 
gave  rise  to  an  absorption  of  the  active  principles  of 
tobacco  through  the  skin,  which  led  to  his  death. 


PRESERVING  CABBAGE  IN  WINTER. 

I  hate  had  considerable  experience  in  this  matter 
of  keeping  cabbages  in  the  best  condition  possible 
over  winter,  as  my  business  of  seed  raising  has  ren¬ 
dered  this  necessary ;  and  the  subject  would  yield 
quite  a  chapter ;  but  at  present  let  this  suffice.  Se¬ 
lect  a  warm  location,  having  a  southerly  exposure 
if  practicable,  under  a  cliff,  where  the  snow  will  be 
likely  to  bank  in  winter ;  the  soil  should  be  light  in 
character,  and  the  ground  well  drained.  Dig  a 
trench  six  or  eight  inches  in  depth,  and  of  width 
sufficient  to  take  three  rows  of  cabbages.  Having 
stripped  all  but  the  last  layer  of  leaves  surrounding 
the  heads,  stand  them  in  the  trench  in  the  same  po¬ 
sition  in  which  they  grew,  crowding  them  as  closely 
together  as  possible ;  then  begin  a  second  trench,  or 
rather  continue  extending  the  width  of  the  one 
already  dug,  throwing  the  earth  taken  from  it 
directly  on  top  of  the  cabbages  already  planted,  and 
thus  proceed  with  the  whole  lot  to  be  buried.  Do 
not  fill  up  the  open  interval  which  remains  between 
the  bottom  of  the  cabbages  and  the  bottom  of  the 
trench ;  the  air  is  a  better  non-conductor  of  heat 
than  the  earth,  and  hence  the  plants  will  be  better 
protected  with  the  space  open.  For  this  same  rea¬ 
son  loosely-headed  cabbages  require  less  covering 
than  those  more  completely  headed  in ;  the  air  be¬ 
tween  the  leaves  protecting  the  former.  Having 
completed  the  planting,  tread  the  earth  close  against 
the  last  row  planted,  which  will  tend  to  keep  them 
upright.  Dig  a  small  trench  around  the  bed,  for 
draining  purposes,  throwing  the  earth  on  the  edges 
of  the  bed,  as  these  are  most  liable  to  wash,  and 
hence  require  extra  protection.  Have  a  lot  of  waste 
litter  or  sea-weed  at  hand,  sufficient,  if  litter,  to  cover 
the  bed  four  or  five  inches  in  depth;  if  sea-weed, 
three  inches  will  be  sufficient.  After  the  ground  is 
frozen  about  through  to  the  cabbages,  scatter  over 
the  litter  or  sea-weed  as  may  be.  If  one  has  plenty 
of  litter  about,  a  foot  of  this  will  be  a  sufficient  pro¬ 
tection  without  the  previous  covering  with  soil. 
The  Savoy  varieties  require  less  protection  than  the 
Drumhead.  Six  or  eight  inches  of  earth  will  pro¬ 
tect  as  effectually  as  four  feet,  as  I  have  proved  by 
experiment. — J.  J.  H.  Gregory . 


Chicory  is  now  one  of  the  American  farm  pro¬ 
ducts,  and  is  said  to  be  superior  to  that  imported. 
We  have  seen  a  quotation  of  “  Illinois  Chicory,”  at 
11c.  per  pound.  This  is  the  roots,  cut  and  dried,  not 
roasted  for  use.  The  roots  grow  somewhat  like 
parsnips,  and  about  as  great  a  yield  per  acre,  and  by 
the  aid  of  a  kiln,  would  be  dried  and  prepared  for 
market  as  easily  as  peaches. 


There  is  a  scarcity  of  firewood  in  Montreal,  where 
the  annual  consumption  of  that  article  is  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty  thousand  cords. 
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WHAT  ENGLISH  FARM  LABORERS  EAT. 

At  the  late  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  the 
most  scientific  body  probably  in  the  world.  Dr.  Ed¬ 
ward  Smith  delivered  an  address  on  the  food  of  the 
English  farm  laborer.  He  said:  “When  the  bus 
band  leaves  lus  home  before  the  family  has  risen,  he 
prepares  tea  himself,  and  eats  bread  and  butter  with 
it,  or  he  takes  his  allowance  of  bread  and  bacon,  or 
cold  meat  or  cheese,  which  is  to  suffice  for  this  avant 
dejeuner  and  his  breakfast,  and,  perhaps,  his  dinner 
also,  and  obtains  cider  or  beer  at  the  farm,  which  he 
drinks  at  each  meal.  In  Devon,  Somerset,  Dorset 
and  Wilts  the  breakfast  commonly  consists  of  tea 
kettle  broth,  a  milk  broth  or  sop,  or  bread  broth 
(consisting  of  bread,  hot  water,  salt,  pepper,  and  a 
little  milk  or  a  little  fat  of  some  kind,  boiled  to¬ 
gether),  or  broth  from  bacon  liquor,  with  condiments, 
eaten  with  or  followed  by  bread  and  treacle,  and 
with  or  without  tea  or  coffee.  Sometimes  the  chil¬ 
dren  have  the  broth  only,  and  the  wife  has  tea, 
bread  and  fish ;  or  the  husband  has  bacon,  bread  and 
tea,  the  wife  dry  bread  and  tea,  and  the  children 
milk ;  or  all  have  porridge.;  or  the  husband  alone 
has  it,  and  the  wife  and  children  tea,  bread  and  drip¬ 
ping  ;  or  the  husband  and  children  have  it,  and  the 
wife  has  tea,  bread  and  butter ;  or  fried  bacon  and 
cabbage  is  provided ;  or  the  husband  takes  bread  and 
butter  only  with  him ;  or  they  all  have  broth,  bread, 
bacon  and  butter ;  or  the  husband  alone  has  broth, 
bread  and  a  rasher  of  bacon ;  or  all  have  tea  and 
bread  only ;  or  the  husband  has  bread  and  cheese, 
the  family  dry  bread,  and  the  infant  has  sop ;  or  all 
have  bread  and  cheese.  In  Northumberland,  Cum¬ 
berland  and  Westmoreland  the  husband,  and  some¬ 
times  the  children,  have  milk  and  bread,  or  milk 
porridge,  or  milk  and  oatmeal  pudding,  whilst  the 
others  have  coffee  or  tea,  bread  and  butter  or  cheese. 
In  Herts  and  Cambridgeshire,  the  husband  has  pork, 
bread  and  butter  and  tea ;  or  pork,  bread  and  beer ; 
and  the  family  tea,  or  milk,  and  bread  and  butter. 
In  the  other  counties  the  breakfast  consists  of  tea  or 
coffee,  with  bread  and  butter,  the  children  sometimes 
having  milk  and  bread,  or  milk  porridge.  In  a  few 
cases  bacon  is  added  to  the  tea  or  coffee  and  bread.” 

This  sounds  frugal  enough,  but  scarcely  had  the 
Doctor  taken  his  seat  when  another  physician,  Dr. 
Crisp,  brother  of  the  well-known  Suffolk  farmer, 
rose  and  accused  Dr.  Smith  of  having  given  too  favor¬ 
able  an  account  of  the  dietary  of  the  English. farm 
laborer  and  his  family.  He-  said  :  “  The  statement 
with  regard  to  the  dietary  of  the  agricultural  labor¬ 
ers  of  the  country  was  so  astonishing  that  he  could 
not  refrain  from  speaking  upon  the  question.  His 
grandfather  and  his  father  were  farmers,  he  had 
three  brothers  whe  were  farmers,  and  he  himself, 
from  his  residence  at  Long  Melford,  had  had  oppor 


tunities  of  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  agricultural  laborer.  The  dietary  as  set  down 
by  the  President,  he  boldly  and  positively  stated, 
was  not  the  dietary  of  the  agricultural  population 
of  England,  speaking  more  particularly  of  the  east- 
tern  counties,  Essex,  Sussex  and  Norfolk.  What 
does  the  agriculturist  get  for  his  labor?  Possibly 
8s.,  10s.  or  lls.,  or,  it  may  be,  13s.  or  14s.  a  week, 
and  his  children  may  make  it  up  to  15s. ;  but  in 
many  instances  the  wages  do  not  amount  to  more 
than  10s.,  and  with  that  a  man  must  support  a  wife 
and  perhaps  seven  or  eight  children.  Out  of  this 
10s.  or  12s.  there  would  be  7s.  or  8s.  expended  for 
flour.  Where,  then,  were  the  tea  and  meat  and 
other  luxuries  to  come  from  ?  When  he  was  a  boy 
the  custom  of  the  eastern  counties  was  for  a  number 
of  young  men  to  live  in  the  farm  house,  but  such  a 
custom  did  not  now  prevail.  There  might  be  a 
groom  kept  in  the  house,  and  he  would  live  well ; 
but  the  generality  of  laborers  were  in  their  own  cot¬ 
tages,  and  were  not  fed  in  the  w  ay  stated.  The 
rent  was  paid  generally  at  harvest  time.  He  would 
mention  a  dialogue  he  had  had  with  a  man  last  year 
in  Suffolk,  who  had  been  hoeing  turnips,  and  w'hom 
he  found  sitting  under  a  hedge,  eating  bread  and' 
cheese.  He  said,  ‘  You  seem  to  enjoy  your  dinner.’ 
The  answer  was,  ‘  Oh,  yes,  pretty  well,  sir.’  He  next 
asked  the  man  how  often  he  got  meat  per  week  ? 
On  which  he  said,  *  I  now  and  then  get  a  scrap  of  ba¬ 
con  on  Sundays.’  He  asked  again,  ‘  Do  you  get  beer  ?’ 
To  which  the  answer  Was,  *  I  have  not  had  a  glass 
for  a  fortnight.’  He  (Dr.  Crisp)  did  not  think  that 
mattered  much.  He  was  a  water  drinker  himself; 
but  it  was  an  indication  of  the  existing  system  that 
prevailed  in  the  agricultural  counties.” 


HOW  TO  KEEP  BUTTER. 

Messrs.  Editors  :  In  answer  to  an  inquiry  in 
your  paper,  for  a  brine  to  keep  butter,  I  would  re¬ 
ply,  I  have  for  years  used  a  receipe  given  in  Mrs. 
Cornelius’s  “  Young  Housekeeper’s  Friend,”  which 
by  the  by  is  a  real  friend. 

After  taking  out  as  much  butter  as  will  last  for  a 
week  or  fortnight  if  the  weather  is  cold,  I  take  two 
quarts  of  water,  one  of  clean  fine  salt,  one  pound  * 
of  white  sugar,  and  a  tea-spoonful  of  saltpetre  ;  when 
dissolved,  lay  a  piece  of  white  linen  over  the  butter, 
(covering  it  closely  around  the  edges,)  and  pour  on 
part  of  this  brine.  Head  up  the  firkin,  and  if  it 
leakes  set  it  in  a  wash  tub  and  put  in  some  more, 
driving  down  the  hoops  ;  every  time  butter  is  taken 
out  close  the  firkin  in  this  way.  If  the  salt  does 
not  all  dissolve  in  the  brine,  add  a  little  more  water. 
One  recipe  will  do  for  100  pounds  of  butter.  With 
this  recipe  I  have  kept  butter  into  July,  in  Brooklyn. 

— E.  J.  E.,  in  New  York  Observer. 
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SEED  POTATOES, 

Eds.  Genesee  Farmer  :  Having  seen  several 
articles  in  the  different  volumes  of  the  Genesee 
Farmer,  about  Seed  Potatoes,  I  will  venture  a  few 
notes  thereon,  giving  my  little  experience  on  the 
subject.  I  was  brought  up  in  a  section  where  we 
were  taught  that  the  seed  ends  of  potatoes  were  the 
best  for  seed  ;  the  earliest  and  largest.  I  took  med¬ 
ium  sized  potatoes,  cut  off  the  seed  ends  and  planted 
together  in  one  place,  and  the  body  of  the  potato 
in  another  —  ground  being  equal  —  and  the  result 
was,  that  the  seed  potatoes  were  the  first  out  of 
ground,  and  more  in  number  of  tops,  while  the  body 
potatoes  Were  later  in  coming  up,  but  larger  tops. 
The  result  at  digging  was  more  potatoes  from  the 
seed  ends,  but  not  so  large,  nor  so  many  bushels  from 
the  same  number  of  hills. 

Again,  take  whole  potatoes  and  plant  the  same 
of  equal  size  and  cut  into  two  pieces  —  meaning  fair 
sized  —  and  the  result  will  be  in  favor  of  the  cut 
potatoes.  This  season  being  short  of  seed,  I  planted 
a  bushel  or  so  of  very  small  “  Orono’s  ” — too  small  to 
eat  — -  and  they  are  equal  in  size  to  whole  potatoes 
of  larger  dimensions,  and  turn  out  as  well  also. 
Therefore,  if  small  potatoes  will  produce  as  well  as 
the  larger  ones,  and  will  not  bring  one-fourth  as 
much,  it  is  a  result  worth  knowing. 

I  have  made  these  suggestions  that  it  may  bring 
aut  experienced  farmers  on  the  question. 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  October,  1S64  E.  FOLSOM. 

COST  OF  STEAM  PLOWING. 

At  a  recent  agricultural  meeting  in  England,  Mr. 
Taylor  stated  that  he  had  used  one  of  Fowler’s 
steam  plows  for  three  years.  It  cost,  with  tackle 
and  everything  complete,  £1,000.  The  first  year 
there  were  so  many  breakages  and  interruptions, 
owing  principally  to  the  gross  carelessness  of  the 
persons  in  charge  of  it,  that  the  cost  of  plowing  was 
very  great.  Now,  however,  its  working  was  most 
satisfactory ;  the  breakages  were  very  few,  and  the 
work  done  was  much  greater  than  in  previous  years. 
Mr.  Taylor  said  he  would  give  the  details  in  regard 
to  the  cost  of  plowing  by  steam.  He  first  of  all  cal¬ 
culated  interest  on  first  cost  at  5  per  cent. ;  then  put 
down  for  wear  and  tear  10  per  cent. — making  15  per 
cent,  upon  £700 ;  for  he  did  not  take  the  whole 
£1,000,  the  engine  being  employed  three  tenths  of 
its  time  in  thrashing,  chaff-cutting,  sawing,  grinding, 
&c.,  and  therefore  it  was  fair  to  reckon  only  seven- 
tenths.  Fifteen  per  cent,  on  £700  came  to  £105  a 
year,  being  rather  more,  therefore,  than  what  the 
Colonel  stated.  That  divided  by  100,  the  average 
number  of  days  it  worked  in  the  year,  gave  about 
22s.  a  day.  For  repairs  of  engine  and  tackle  he  put 
down  7s.  4d.  a  day ;  for  coal,  oil  and  tallow,  15s.  6d.  ; 


wages,  11s. ;  and  water-cart,  7s.,  making  a  total  ex¬ 
pense  per  day  of  £3  2s.  lOd.  The  daily  average 
number  of  acres  plowed  had  been  eight,  and  the  cost 
had  therefore  been  7s.  lOd.  per  acre.  Now  he 
thought  those  who  knew  what  sort  of  land  it  was, 
would  know  very  well  that  it  could  not  be  plowed 
with  horses  in  an  average  season  for  anything  like 
the  same  sun.  In  fact,  when  he  commenced  farming 
he  wanted  more  plowing  than  he  could  manage  with 
his  own  horses,  and  therefore  applied  to  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  farmer  for  the  use  of  some  of  his.  The  farmer 
at  first  consented  to  plow  for  him  at  12s.  per  acre, 
but  he  very  soon  gave  it  up,  and  said  he  could  not 
do  it  under  14s.,  and  that  he  could  better  afford  to 
have  his  horses  remain  idle  than  take  less.  Thus, 
as  plowing  on  strong  land  cost  7s.  lOd.  an  acre,  and 
horse  plowing  12s.,  there  was  difference  in  favor  of 
the  former  of  4s.  2d.  He  thought  that  was  a  fair 
statement  of  the  case. 


To  Keep  Tires  on  Wheels. — Hear  what  a 
practical  man  says  on  this  subject :  “  I  ironed  a 
wagon  some  years  ago,  for  my  own  use,  and  before 
putting  on  the  tires  I  filled  the  fellies  with  linseed 
oil ;  and  the  tires  have  worn  out  and  were  never 
loose.  I  ironed  a  buggy  for  my  own  use  seven 
years  ago,  and  the  tires  are  now  as  tight  as  when  put 
on.  My  method  of  filling  the  fellies  with  oil  is  as 
follows  :  I  use  a  long  cast-iron  oil  heater,  made  for 
the  purpose  ;  the  oil  is  brought  to  a  boiling  heat, 
the  wheel  is  placed  on  a  stick,  so  as  to  hang  in  the 
oil,  each  felly  an  hour,  for  a  common  sized  felly. 
The  timber  should  be  dry,  as  green  timber  will  not 
take  oil.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  oil  be  not 
made  hotter  than  a  boiling  heat,  in  order  that  the 
timber  be  not  burnt.  Timber  filled  with  oil  is  not 
susceptible  to  water,  and  the  timber  is  much  more 
durable.  I  was  amused  some  years  ago,  when  I  told 
a  blacksmith  how  to  keep  the  tires  tight  on  wheels, 
by  his  telling  me  it  was  a  profitable  business  to 
tighten  tires,  and  the  wagon  maker  will  say  it  is 
profitable  to  him  to  make  and  repair  wheels — but 
what  will  the  farmer,  who  supports  the  wheelwright 
and  smith,  say  ?  ” 

Five  hundred  cubic  feet  of  timothy  hay  will 
weigh  about  a  tun,  varying,  somewhat,  according  to 
the  condition  of  the  hay  and  the  hight  of  the  stack 
or  mow.  It  takes  from  700  to  800  feet  of  clover  hay 
to  make  a  tun. 

It  is  stated  that  in  the  first  two  years  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  war  twenty-eight  thousand  wal nut-trees  were 
felled  to  supply  a  single  European  manufactory  of 
gunstocks  for  the  American  market. 

Flora  Temple  has  recently  been  sold  for  $8,000. 
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( [Continued  from  last  number,  page  818,) 
WEDNESDAY  NOON. 

PEARS. 

DOYENNE  DU  COMICE. 

Dr.  Edwards  in  the  Chair. 

Hovey — This  pear  has  been  cultivated  about  Boston 
for  some  time.  It  has  been  said  to  be  subject  to  blow¬ 
ing  off  the  trees  easily.  It  is  a  handsome  grower,  both 
on  pear  and  quince.  It  is  a  large  fruit  and  of  excellent 
quality,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  greatest  acquisi¬ 
tions  we  have  had  from  Europe  in  ten  years. 

Barry — Inquired  if  it  was  equal  to  Doyenne  Bous- 
sock. 

Hovey— Replied  that  it  could  not  be  classed  with 
Doyenne  Boussock,  but  it  was  fully  equal  to  Beurre 
d' Anjou  of  the  same  class.  When  mature  it  is  a  pale 
yellow,  with  a  fine  reddish  cheek. 

Field — I  wish  to  speak  a  good  word  for  Doyenne  du 
Comice.  It  is  a  fine,  large  pear,  with  a  spicy  flavor. 

Downing — I  agree  with  Mr.  Hovey  in  his  remarks 
about  this  pear,  in  every  respect. 

DE  TONGRES. 

Hovey — De  Tongres  is  cultivated  around  Boston  by 
amateur  cultivators.  Mr.  Wilder,  myself,  and  some 
others,  have  been  unfortunate  with  it.  We  have  only 
fruited  it  this  year ;  this  arises  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
rather  tender.  In  1856  I  received  it  from  Le  Roy,  and 
the  succeeding  winter  lost  all  my  trees  of  it.  My 
neighbors  have  fine  specimens  6  or  8  feet  high,  bearing 
well.  It  has  the  fault  of  dropping  its  leaves  rather 
early ;  it  is  a  free,  upright,  vigorous  grower ;  it  drops 
its  leaves  early  only  in  heavy  soil.  I  think  we  shall 
find  it  one  of  the  best  pears  we  cultivate.  It  does  very 
well  on  quince. 

Smith,  of  Geneva — De  Tongres  is  a  poor  grower  and 
very  tender;  it  is  a  rich,  handsome  pear,  but  cannot  be 
recommended  for  extensive  cultivation. 

Houghton — I  have  200  trees  of  it ;  it  is  one  of  the 
worst  growers  I  have ;  the  growth  is  very  feeble,  some¬ 
what  similar  to  Winter  Nelis. 

Hovey — It  requires  a  light,  rich  soil.  I  have  not  my¬ 
self  been  able  for  twelve  years  to  obtain  specimens  of 
it,  but  on  light  ground  it  is  very  productive  and 
healthy. 

Downing — I  have  fruited  it  three  or  four  years ;  am 
much  pleased  with  it,  and  think  it  a  good  amateur’s 
pear  ;  with  me  it  is  vigorous  and  healthy. 

FiELij — De  Tongres  with  me  is  healthy,  productive 


and  fine ;  as  to  my  soil,  you  can  get  an  idea  of  it  no  bet¬ 
ter  than  to  imagine  the  Desert  of  Sahara. 

Hooker — Have  fruited  De  Tongres  on  rather,  light 
soil;  although  the  fruit  is  very  beautiful  and  of  good 
quality,  I  concur  with  Mr.  Houghton  about  its  feeble¬ 
ness  of  growth ;  it  is  not  a  market  pear.  If  this  variety 
has  been  talked  of  long  enough,  I  would  like  to  hear 
about  the  Sheldon — here  it  is  one  of  the  very  best. 

SHELDON. 

Hovey — I  am  glad  Mr.  Hooker  has  brought  forward 
this  sort.  We  consider  it  the  finest  pear  we  have  of 
the  season;  it  is  superior  in  growth,  productiveness 
and  quality. 

Marshall — In  Southern  Ohio  we  have  no  better  pear. 

- ,  Bloomington,  Ill. — It  is  one  of  the  best  in 

Northern  Illinois. 

- In  the  Valley  of  the  Susquehanna,  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  it  is  very  satisfactory. 

Mead — It  is  one  of  the  best  pears  we  have,  and  I 
hope  it  will  be  recommended  for  very  general  cultiva¬ 
tion. 

Hovey — It  may  be  well  to  remark  that  it  does  not 
grow  well  upon  the  quince. 

Barry — It  does  not  grow  at  all  on  the  quince. 

Hovey — It  is  one  of  the  greatest  bearers  we  have. 
Our  soil  is  a  heavy  clay  loam. 

Barry — It  succeeds  remarkably  well  double-worked. 

Thomas— I  have  succeeded  well  with  it  double- 
worked. 

Mead — Have  grown  it  both  on  quince  and  on  pear 
6tock ;  on  the  pear  stock  it  bears  good  crops,  and  on 
the  quince  not  so  much,  but  finer  specimens. 

Ellw anger — I  never  knew  a  single  one  to  grow  on 
the  quince,  although  we  have  budded  hundreds. 

Nelson,  Ind. — Sheldon,  although  a  little  injured  by 
the  cold  last  year,  was  not  so  much  so  as  some  others. 

BEURRE  CLAIRGEAU. 

Barry — Beurre  Clairgeau  has  been  much  planted  and 
is  very  hardy,  and  I  regard  it  as  a  very  promising  sort. 

Field — It  has  every  quality  of  a  good  market  pear — 
very  large,  beautiful  yellow  and  red  color. 

Hovey — I  am  very  glad  to  hear  so  good  an  account 
of  Beurre  Clairgeau ;  have  thought  from  the  first  that 
it  would  prove  a  good  pear ;  when  the  trees  get  age  and 
the  fruit  is  a  little  thinned  out,  it  will  prove  a  very 
good  pear.  Some  small,  poorly -grown  specimens,  with¬ 
out  name,  were  some  time  since  presented  to  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  and  it  was  thought  to 
be  Gray  Doyenne.  This  is  mentioned  only  to  show  the 
opinion  that  was  formed  of  its  quality.  It  is  a  strong 
grower,  and  has  the  habit  of  throwing  out  roots  very 
freely  from  the  pear  stock  when  worked  on  the  quince. 
It  is  a  magnificent  fruit — not  equal  to  Sheldon. 

Houghton — I  have  probably  given  more  attention  to 
this  than  to  any  other  pear.  No  pear  at  Philadelphia 
has  been  up  and  down  so  much  as  this.  I  have  seen  it 
in  a  great  variety  of  circumstances.  It  is  a  very  free 
grower ;  its  foliage  is  strong,  is  early  in  the  season,  but 
likely  to  have  red  spots  and  drop  very  much ;  its  qual¬ 
ity,  at  Philadelphia,  is  very  variable ;  I  have  expecta¬ 
tions  that  on  large  standard  trees  it  will  perfect  large 
crops. 

Smith— Beurre  Clairgeau  has  been  spoken  of  as  a 
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very  hardy  tree,  but  I  think  this  is  a  mistake ;  it  is  not 
more  hardy  than  Bartlett. 

Ellw  anger — I  am  astonished  at  Mr.  Smith’s  state¬ 
ment.  I  have  seen  Bartletts  winter-killed  when  Beurre 
Qairgeau  was  entirely  uninjured. 

BEURRE  LANGELIEK. 

Barry — This  variety  does  not  come  into  bearing 
very  young ;  it  is  a  good  fall  or  early  winter  sort,  of 
nearly  first  quality. 

Hovey — At  Boston  it  has  the  defect  of  not  coming 
into  bearing  until  of  great  age;  it  is  very  impatient  of 
the  knife ;  on  pear  stocks  without  pruning  it  yields 
very  large  crops.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
Beurre  Langelier  is  as  great  a  bearer  as  any  we  have, 
but  we  must  wait  until  it  is  fifteen  or  twenty  years  old. 
The  fruit  is  spirited,  juicy  and  vinous,  ripens  in  Jan u- 
ary  and  February,  and  is  as  good  a  keeper  as  Glout 
Morceau. 

Thomas — A  dwarf  tree  in  my  garden^  six  years  old, 
hangs  as  full  as  a  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey. 

BONNE  DES  EZEES. 

Field — It  has  given  me  much  satisfaction ;  the  fruit 
is  a  type  of  excellence. 

Barry — I  don’t  like  the  cracked  bark  and  unhealthy 
appearance  of  the  tree ;  the  fruit  cracks,  too,  some¬ 
times,  but  it  is  a  very  good  pear. 

DOYENNE  D’ALENCON. 

Bergen — It  is  good  in  quality  and  a  good  keeper. 

Ellw anger — It  grows  better  as  the  tree  grows  older ; 
it  is  a  good  bearer,  fine  fruit,  and  a  good  keeper. 

Houghton — I  have  seen  the  fruit,  and  thought  it  a 
very  useful,  substantial  winter  pear. 

Barry — It  is  an  excellent  winter  pear,  very  uniform 
and  very  good  ;  keeps  till  March  and  April. 

Parsons — I  would  like  to  hear  about  Columbia. 

COLUMBIA. 

Barry — This  is  a  very  good  pear,  but  has  one  fault — 
that  of  dropping  easily  from  the  tree. 

Field — Think  it  a  second-rate  pear. 

Hovey — I  must  say  one  good  word  for  it — to  be  sure 
it  blows  off  worse  than  any  pear  I  ever  saw  yet ;  I  think 
it  a  good  pear,  and  one  which  will  yet  be  more  cultiva¬ 
ted;  it  is  not  first  quality,  yet  good. 

Judge  Hoadley — I  have  known  it  twenty-five  years, 
and  consider  it  a  first-rate  table  fruit ;  it  is  a  fact  it 
blows  off'  easily,  but  the  fallen  pears  ripen  better  than 
those  of  any  other  variety  we  have. 

Thomas — The  Columbia  is  a  fine  bearer,  smooth  and 
fine ;  the  only  objection  I  have  to  it  is  that  it  is  not 
good  enough  to  eat. 

STEVENS’  GENESEE. 

Bergen— I  would  enquire  about  Stevens’  Genesee ; 
the  tree  does  not  do  well  with  me. 

Barry — It  is  a  native  of  this  county  and  has  been 
long  in  cultivation  here,  and  has  been  regarded  a  valu¬ 
able  sort,  but  it  rots  badly  at  the  core. 

Hooker — It  is  very  variable — sometimes  it  is  very 
fine,  and  again  worthless. 

Barry — I  would  say  that  it  is  hardly  ever  picked 
early  enough. 

ANDREWS, 

Hovey — Andrews  has  recently  been  sent  from  France 


as  Beurre  Odinot.  We  regard  Andrews  as  one  of  our 
best  pears. 

Dr.  Warder — In  Southern  Ohio  it  is  a  great  bearer, 
and  a  pear  of  fair  quality  and  much  liked. 

Parry— In  New  Jersey  it  is  of  fair  quality,  a  good 
bearer  and  a  pretty  good  pear. 

BELLE  LUCRATIVE. 

Bort — I  would  like  to  hear  about  Belle  Lucrative. 

Smith— A  very  fine  pear  indeed. 

Barry — A  very  great  bearer. 

Field— I  never  knew  any  one  to  say  a  word  against  it. 

Frost — It  bears  young,  is  very  hardy,  and  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  pear. 

BERGEN. 

Bergen— This  pear  is  ripo  in  October,  after  Bartlett ; 
is  a  very  profitable  market  pear ;  it  is  a  little  later  than 
Swan’s  Orange,  but  much  superior  to  it;  bears  uni¬ 
formly  a  fair  crop. 

BEURRE  HARDY. 

Downing — This  is  a  very  promising  pear ;  I  should 
not  want  to  do  without  it. 

FLEMISH  BEAUTY. 

Nelson — I  would  like  to  have  double  asterisks  [**] 
placed  in  the  catalogue  for  this  variety,  in  Northern 
Indiana. 

Dr.  Warder — In  Southern  Indiana  it  blows  off,  and 
is  apt  to  rot  at  the  core. 

Bort — It  rots  at  the  core. 

Bateham— I  find  that  in  Central  Ohio  it  is  not  a 
beauty  and  does  not  color  well. 

Dr.  Warder— It  is  of  variable  quality ;  south  of  40* 
latitude  it  is  apt  to  be  rough  and  colorless,  but  this 
year  it  is  smooth  and  fine,  and  there  i&  a  large  crop. 

JAMINETTE. 

Houghton— This  is  a  fine  grower  on  quince ;  think 
it  a  valuable  early  winter  pear. 

Ellw  anger — It  makes  a  most  beautiful  tree;  it  is 
late  coming  into  bearing ;  from  middle  December  to 
first  of  January  it  is  an  excellent  market  pear;  not  of 
first  quality. 

Barry — When  well  grown  it  is  good,  and  is  one  of 
the  handsomest  trees  grown. 

Smith — It  is  valuable  as  a  market  pear — has  a  thick 
skin  and  bears  carriage  well. 

Hovey — About  Boston  it  has  gone  out  of  cultivation, 
but  there  is  no  fault  about  the  tree ;  it  is  a  sweet  pear, 
with  a  coarse  skin ;  does  not  color  up  well ;  it  will  not 
compete  with  Columbia,  Lawrence,  and  some  others, 
although  it  is  undoubtedly  a  very  fair  pear. 

VICAR  OF  WINKFIELD. 

Haskins,  of  Pa. — Would  like  to  hear  of  Vicar  of 
Winkfleld. 

Field — I  think  it  indispensable. 

Hovey — Can  be  grown  everywhere,  and  when  well 
ripened  is  a  good  pear. 

Warder— One  quality  S  has,  is  not  well  understood 
— it  is  the  quickest  cooked  pear  there  is ;  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  bring  it  to  a  boiling  point. 

Beadle — I  would  like  to  know  what  the  ladies 
should  put  with  it  to  give  it  a  flavor. 

Warder— A  little  sugar,  in  cooking. 

Beadle— I  thought  I  had  grown  some  fine  spec!- 
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mens,  but  they  proved  a  total  failure ;  whether  this  is 
due  to  soil,  climate  or  ignorance,  I  cannot  say,  but 
they  proved  utterly  worthless. 

Thomas — In  warm,  late  falls  they  are  pretty  good. 

Downing — I  never  saw  one  fit  to  eat  in  my  life. 

Hovey— Mr.  Cabot  says  that  in  France  the  Vicar  was 
one  of  the  best  pears  he  found.  In  Boston  market  it 
sells  as  well  as  Glout  Morceau,  and  is  a  really  fine  win¬ 
ter  pear. 

Downing — I  ought  to  add  that  it  is  the  best  of  all 
cooking  pears  I  ever  tried. 

EXCELSIOR — AUGUSTA  DANA. 

Hovey — Excelsior  is  a  very  fine  pear;  ripens  time  of 
Bartlett,  and  is  very  superior.  Augusta  Dana  keeps 
until  15th  of  January,  and  is  an  immense  bearer. 

BELLE  WILLIAMS. 

BARRY—This  is  a  new  English  pear ;  we  have  ripened 
it  two  winters ;  it  is  a  good  winter  pear;  keeps  till  Jan¬ 
uary.  It  was  originated  on  the  same  grounds  as  the 
Bartlett. 

KINGSESSING. 

Hoopes— This  sort  still  retains  its  character— bears 
large  crops  of  fruit  of  fine  quality. 

Parry — It  does  well  in  New  Jersey,  both  on  quince 
and  pear. 

Hovey — A  valuable  variety. 

Hooker — I  coincide  with  Mr.  Hovey ;  the  fruit  seems 
to  grow  in  size  with  the  age  of  the  tree ;  the  trees  are 
similar  in  appearance  to  Stevens’  Genesee ;  the  fruit 
ripens  here  in  October. 

Hoopes — It  lipens  at  this  time  (Sept.  15). 

Hovey — It  never  rots. 

MANNING’S  ELIZABETH. 

Downing — It  is  only  a  first-rate  amateur  pear. 

Hovey— It  is  considered  the  best  early  summer  pear 
we  have,  and  sells  for  the  highest  price  in  market ; 
ripens  after  Doyenne  d’Ete  and  before  Rostizer,  and 
fills  a  place  where  we  have  nothing  else. 

KIRTLAND. 

Field— It  is  entirely  worthless,  on  account  of  rotting 
at  core. 

Downing — On  young  trees  the  fruit  is  handsome,  but 
on  older  trees  is  not  so  very  fine,  as  it  is  quite  liable  to 
rot. 

Thomas— As  far  as  rotting  is  concerned,  I  agree  with 
Mr.  Downing,  but  I  do  not  think  so  highly  of  it  as  he 
does. 

Hooker— It  rots  badly  at  the  core,  and  I  have  given 
up  all  hopes  of  its  ever  being  of  any  value. 

Hovey— It  is  not  of  high  character,  is  a  poor  bearer, 
rots  badly  and  is  not  desirable. 

MARIE  LOUISE. 

Field — This  pear  improves  much  with  age,  and  old 
trees  produce  fine  specimens. 

Downing — Some  trees  I  am  acquainted  with,  fifteen 
years  old,  produce  fine  specimens. 

Smith— On  older  trees  I  have  fine  specimens ;  it  is 
melting,  juicy  and  rich. 

Hovey— What  has  been  said  about  time  is  right— we 
must  give  time  to  it  to  bring  out  its  qualities. 

OSWEGO  BEURRE. 

Hooker— This  variety,  when  introduced,  was  consid¬ 


ered  a  great  acquisition  by  those  that  liked  a  rich,  vin¬ 
ous  pear.  It  is  an  early  and  abundant  bearer,  some¬ 
times  cracks,  and  is  not  very  attractive  in  appearance. 

Hoopes — It  bears  a  full  crop  every  year,  but  never  a 
perfect  fruit. 

Thomas — It  cracks  worse  than  any  other,  and  when 
it  does  well  it  is  not  worth  eating. 

Nelson — I  agree  with  Mr.  Thomas. 

Hovey — It  is  a  great  bearer,  and  I  believe  with  judi¬ 
cious  treatment  it  will  prove  a  most  valuable  sort. 

HOWELL. 

Barry — I  think  this  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
our  pears ;  ripens  latter  part  of  September ;  sometimes 
rots  at  core,  but  generally  is  as  free  from  rot  as  any 
other  sort ;  grows  well  on  quince  and  bears  freely. 

THURSDAY  AFTERNOON. 

PEACHES. 

Dr.  Edwards  in  the  Chair. 

E.  W.  Sylvester,  Lyons,  showed  two  seedling  peaches, 
one  of  Crawford’s  Early  and  one  of  George  IV. 

Dr.  Trimble,  of  N.  J.,  showed  some  highly-colored 
peaches,  attributing  their  high  color  to  the  presence 
of  iron  in  the  soil  where  they  were  grown. 

Bateham — Hale’s  Early  is  the  best  of  early  peaches 
in  Ohio ;  it  is  said  to  be  so  much  earlier  than  any  other 
good  varieties,  that  something  is  now  wanted  to  fill  the 
interval ;  quality  is  first-rate,  and  trees  healthy ;  it  is 
ten  days  earlier  than  Troth’s  Early  or  Servate  Early 
York. 

Marshall,  Massillon,  0. — It  is  considered  the  best 
early  peach  we  have ;  is  fifteen  days  earlier  than  Early 
York ;  tree  very  stocky,  fruits  early  and  bears  heavily; 
flavor  is  first-rate,  and  it  is  altogether  desirable. 

Parry — I  would  corroborate  all  that  has  been  said 
about  this  peach. 

Beeler — I  visited  the  peach  districts  in  New  Jersey 
on  the  18th  of  August.  They  were  then  shipping  Early 
York  and  Honest  John.  The  fruit  was  deficient  in 
flavor;  Honest  John  was  so  deficient  as  hardly  to  be 
distinguishable  by  the  growers  themselves.  All  the 
orchards  were  overladen,  and  the  fruit  inferior  in  size. 
They  thought  it  would  pay  to  thin  them,  but  they  had 
not  time.  In  Delaware,  peaches  were  generally  on  poor, 
sandy  soil ;  the  trees  planted  at  a  distance  of  16  to  20 
feet;  some  of  the  better  cultivators  thought  30  feet 
would  be  better;  trees  were  generally  branching  from 
3  to  4  feet  from  the  ground.  They  ship  the  fruit  in 
crates  holding  about  two  baskets.  The  orchards  were 
always  cultivated — i.  e.,  they  were  plowed  by  going 
three  bouts  around  each  row  of  trees,  and  afterwards 
harrowed.  It  is  a  sure  sign  of  Yellows  to  see  water 
issuing  out  of  a  limb,  or  to  see  one  limb  ripening  fruit 
before  another.  The  limb  that  has  thus  ripened  its 
fruit  earlier  than  the  rest  of  the  tree,  is  cut  out  after 
the  crop  is  gathered,  and  the  next  year  the  whole  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  tree  from  which  the  limb  was  taken  ripens 
its  fruit  prematurely  and  is  then  removed,  and  the  next 
year  the  remainder  bears  a  crop,  ripening  it  early,  and 
then  dies. 

Dr.  Trimble — Almost  the  invariable  rule  in  New 
Jersey  is  to  cultivate  the  peach  orchards  with  buck¬ 
wheat  the  first  two  or  three  years  after  planting. 
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Thomas — As  an  evidence  of  the  importance  of  culti¬ 
vation  in  Western  New  York,  I  would  state  that  by 
careful  examination  I  have  found  that  trees  uncultiva¬ 
ted  will  make  but  two  or  three  inches  of  new  wood  in 
a  season,  while  cultivated  ones  will  make  three  or  four 
feet.  I  have  not  tried  the  buckwheat  plan,  and  in  fact 
I  have  not  much  confidence  in  it  for  Western  New 
York.  I  visited,  a  few  years  since,  a  large  orchard  in 
Northern  Indiana,  which  contained  10  acres  and  1,000 
trees.  There  was  a  small  crop  that  year  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  but  this  orchard  was  well-laden,  and  the  crop  sold 
for  more  than  $5,000.  This  orchard  had  had  clean  cul¬ 
tivation  from  the  beginning,  while  nearly  all  others  in 
that  part  of  the  country  were  in  grass. 

Bergen — I  understand  that  growing  buckwheat  is 
less  injurious  than  corn,  or  not  cultivating  at  all — not 
that  it  is  beneficial.  I  know  something  of  the  history 
of  the  Yellows.  It  made  its  appearance  in  Kings  Co., 
on  Long  Island.  My  father  saw  the  first  peach  trees 
affected  by  the  Yellows.  Up  to  that  time  Kings  county 
supplied  the  largest  amount  of  peaches  for  the  New 
York  market.  Monmouth  county,  N.  J.,  was  the  next 
point  to  which  peach  orchards  were  transferred,  and 
the  Yellows  followed.  Then  other  parts  of  New  Jersey 
were  selected,  with  like  results,  and  then  Delaware. 
There  is  now  a  new  tract  of  land  being  cleared  up,  and 
thousands  of  acres  planted  to  peaches.  Where  the 
disease  first  appeared  in  Kings  county,  twenty  years 
ago,  I  planted  an  orchard,  and  scarcely  got  a  peach  be¬ 
fore  it  was  attacked  by  the  Yellows.  But  it  is  much 
better  now;  we  can  get  three,  four  or  five  crops  before 
they  are  attacked. 

Moody — Sowing  buckwheat  is  like  sowing  weeds;  it 
will  bother  you,  and  you  will  lose  half  the  growth  of 
the  trees.  Clean  cultivation  is  the  right  plan. 

Beeler — The  New  Jersey  people  have  borers  in  all 
their  peach  trees. 

CURLED  LEAF. 

Bergen— The  great  difficulty  we  have  to  contend 
with  is  curled  leaf. 

Beeler — I  had  thought  this  was  a  Western  institu¬ 
tion.  It  was  discovered  there  several  years  since,  and 
the  general  opinion  is  that  it  is  caused  by  cold  in  the 
spring. 

Dr.  Trimble — Cultivating  with  buckwheat  is  almost 
invariably  adopted  in  New  Jersey,  even  by  the  shrewd¬ 
est  cultivators,  partly  for  killing  weeds  and  partly  for 
profit ;  the  trees  are  very  vigorous.  I  am  almost  en¬ 
tirely  convinced  that  the  cause  of  the  curled  leaf  is  an 
aphis,  and  if  you  will  carefully  examine  you  will  find 
the  scale  of  the  aphis  in  the  leaf.  It  is  a  very  cowardly 
way  to  account  for  it  by  cold. 

Thomas — I  have  made  careful  microscopic  investiga¬ 
tions,  and  am  convinced  the  cause  of  curled  leaf  is  an 
internal  fungus,  like  the  rust  in  wheat. 

Barry — I  am  quite  satisfied  that  the  cause  is  owing 
to  sudden  changes  in  the  weather,  and  as  one  evidence 
I  can  say  that  in  peach  houses  it  never  makes  its  ap¬ 
pearance.  Last  spring,  by  opening  some  sash  at  an 
improper  time  in  one  peach  house,  some  plants  were 
exposed  to  cold  drafts,  and,  as  a  result,  affected  with 
curled  leaf.  I  think,  with  Mr.  Thomas,  that  it  is  a  fun¬ 
gus,  but  is  produced  by  cold. 


RASPBERRIES. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Parry — This  is  a  native  from  Philadelphia  county; 
it  has  been  cultivated  a  number  of  years,  but  it  is  only 
a  few  years  since  it  was  introduced.  Its  striking  fea¬ 
tures  are  perfect  hardiness,  being  never  injured  either 
by  the  severe  heat  of  summer  or  cold  of  winter.  I 
have  it  in  all  situations  and  on  a  variety  of  soils,  from 
sand  to  heavy  clay ;  have  never  protected  it  in  any  way ; 
it  will  stand  as  much  exposure  as  our  apple  trees ;  it 
has  a  smooth,  purple  cane,  is -a  strong  upright  grower 
and  does  not  require  staking,  and  will  yield  more  than 
any  other  sort  I  have  ever  grown;  the  color  is  red — 
darker  than  Red  Antwerp  ;  it  is  of  large  size  and  suffi¬ 
ciently  hardy  to  bear  carriage  well.  We  cannot  suc¬ 
ceed  in  our  vicinity  in  growing  the  Antwerps,  Fastolf, 
Orange  and  others.  The  Philadelphia  will  yield  more 
fruit  to  the  acre  than  the  strawberry,  with  one-half  the 
lahor.  I  have  taken  some  pains  to  find  the  history  of 
this  fruit.  A  Mr.  F.  Dedaker  found  it  growing  wild  26 
years  ago  and  planted  it  in  his  garden,  where  it  grew 
for  many  years  without  attracting  particular  notice.  A 
few  years  ago  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society, 
having  received  it  at  their  exhibitions  several  times, 
fixed  upon  it  the  name  which  it  now  bears. 

Knox — It  seems  strange  that  for  26  years  a  raspberry 
of  such  merits  as  are  claimed  for  this  should  be  in  cul¬ 
tivation  and  not  be  discovered  by  some  one  who  would 
make  it  known.  I  am  inclined  to  think  I  h^ve  had  it 
for  several  years.  It  is  true,  it  is  hardy  and  produces 
large  c^ops  of  fruit,  but  I  think  it  is  not  much  of  an 
acquisition.  Where  the  Orange,  Franconia,  Hornet, 
&c.,  will  not  grow,  it  will  do  to  plant  Philadelphia.  I 
think  it  is  the  variety  long  known  as  the  Purple  Cane. 

Bergen — When  I  first  knew  anything  about  rasp¬ 
berry  culture,  the  Purple  Cane  was  the  only  kind  sent 
to  the  New  York  market.  Abont  40  years  ago,  a  rasp¬ 
berry  was  introduced  which  answered  the  description 
of  the  one  Mr.  Parry  speaks  of,  with  the  exception  of 
producing  many  canes. 

Knox — There  are  three  favorite  varieties  of  raspber¬ 
ries — Brinckle’s  Orange,  Franconia,  and  the  improved 
Black  Cap — which  I  have  faith  in.  Brinckle’s  Orange, 
in  flavor,  is  the  perfection  of  raspberries.  I  would  also 
add  five  new  French  varieties — Hornet,  Pilate,  Impe¬ 
rial,  Souchette  and  Jonet. 

STRAWBERRIES. 

Knox — Especially  in  strawberries  is  it  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind  that  locality  has  a  great  influence  on  the 
habits  of  varieties,  and  also  that  varieties  of  strawber¬ 
ries  will  run  out.  My  favorite,  Triomphe  de  Gand, 
shows  no  sign  of  losing  its  high  character,  and  I  get 
many  letters  from  various  parts  of  the  country  speak¬ 
ing  of  it  in  high  terms.  It  does  not  yield  as  much  as 
Wilson’s  Albany,  but  bears  a  much  better  price — I  re¬ 
ceive  fifty  cents  a  quart  for  it  in  New  York,  at  whole¬ 
sale.  Wilson’s  Albany  is  very  valuable  for  certain  pur¬ 
poses;  the  Pittsburgh  people  use  nothing  but  this 
sort  for  canning ;  I  would  not  now  plant  it  for  table. 
For  early  sorts  I  would  select  Baltimore  Scarlet,  Burr’s 
New  Pine,  Jenny  Lind  and  Golden  Seeded.  The  Golden 
Seeded  is  most  profitable  of  all,  but  not  quite  so  early 
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as  Jenny  Lind, — for  medium  varieties,  Triomphe  de 
Gand  and  Wilson’s  Albany — Fillmore  also  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  variety,  and  has  been  strangely  overlooked.  With 
Bussell’s  Prolific  I  am  much  pleased.  For  a  late  variety 
I  am  particularly  partial  to  Trollope’s  Victoria. 
russell’s  prolific. 

Hooker — This  sort  has  shown  itself  very  productive 
— it  is  of  large  size,  handsome,  and  of  good  quality, 
perhaps  best.  It  is  not  very  firm  and  will  probably 
prove  more  profitable  for  home  than  distant  market. 
It  is  a  pistulate  variety  and  requires  6ome  staminate 
sort  near  it. 

Parry— In  New  Jersey,  Russell’s  has  given  entire 
satisfaction  when  planted  with  6taminate  sorts.  In 
competition  with  other  varieties  at  the  exhibitions  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society  at  Philadelphia, 
it  has  in  every  case  taken  the  premium.  Wilson’s 
Albany,  is  a  good  fertilizer  to  plant  with. 

Parsons — From  what  I  have  seen  of  it  on  Long 
Island,  I  have  a  very  favorable  impression  of  it. 

Ellwanger— Would  ask  if  the  Buffalo  has  not  proved 
indentical  with  it. 

Hooker— I  have  fruited  them  together  and  think 
they  are  not  the  same. 

Knox — I  think  there  is  no  more  profitable  straw¬ 
berry  than  Russell’s.  The  Triomphe  de  Gand  has  not 
proved  a  success  in  Northern  Pennsylvania. 

Parry — Triomphe  de  Gand  does  not  succeed  with 
us — do  not  know  a  plantation  that  has  yielded  a  profit. 

CRANBERRY. 

Parry — Cranberry  culture  is  of  considerable  import¬ 
ance  in  New  Jersey.  As  a  general  result  have  found  it 
does  not  succeed  well  on  upland  as  a  cultivated  crop — 
the  best  crops  are  grown  on  low,  poor  ground,  always 
moist — bottom  lands  or  old  ponds  drawn  off  produce 
fruit  abundantly.  The  first  and  second  year  after  plant¬ 
ing,  the  plants  are  cultivated,  but  after  that  they  occu¬ 
py  the  whole  ground.  It  is  considered  necessary  to 
have  water  let  on  in  the  spring  to  retard  vegetation 
until  fear  of  frost  is  past.  In  such  situations  this  crop 
is  always  a  success-^-have  seen  enormous  crops.  On 
cultivated  lands  it  is  not  as  profitable  as  the  straw¬ 
berry. 

Bateham — I  have  heard  of  many  attempts  at  the 
west  in  cultivating  cranberries  without  success,  and 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  humbug. 

Trowbridge — The  most  successful  cultivation  I  have 
seen  is  on  6uch  land  as  Mr.  Parry  has  described. 

Hovey — It  has  been  thought  that  on  Cape  Cod  noth¬ 
ing  could  be  produced  but  sand.  It  appears,  however, 
to  be  more  profitable  than  other  lands  by  cultivating 
cranberries.  As  to  growing  cranberries  on  upland,  as 
a  profitable  crop,  I  think  no  one  will  claim  it — in  such 
situations  sufficient  can  be  grown  for  use.  In  suitable 
situations  I  have  known  crops  to  yield  as  high  as  $1000 
per  acre.  [To  be  continued.] 

Grapes  for  Cold  Vinery.— The  Eastern  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Fruit  Growers,  at  their  meeting  recently, 
took  a  vote  on  the  best  varieties  of  twenty  vines  for 
a  cold  grapery,  with  the  following  results  :  Black 
Hamburg,  8  ;  Bowood  Muscat,  4  ;  White  Frontignac, 
2 ;  Grizzly  Frontignac.  2 ;  Black  Prince,  2  ;  Lady 
Downes  Seedling,  1 ;  White  Syrian,  1. 


NOVEMBER’S  WORK  IN  THE  GARDEN. 

If  the  soil  of  the  garden  is  rather  heavy,  it  can 
be  greatly  improved,  and  rendered  capable  of  earlier 
working  in  the  spring,  by  ridging  it  this  month, 
either  with  plow  or  spade. 

A  greater  surface  is  thus  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  frost  of  winter,  and  the  sun  and  air  of  early 
spring.  Consequently  it  is  warm  and  dry  earlier 
than  if  left  flat.  All  that  will  be  necessary  to  pre¬ 
pare  it  for  the  reception  of  the  seed,  will  be  to  level 
down  the  ridges. 

Very  light  soil  is  not  benefitted  by  fall  ridging. 

Asparagus. —  The  asparagus  bed  should  have  a 
good  dressing  of  manure,  and  a  light  dressing  of 
salt — unless  done  last  month.  November  is  a  good 
time  to  sow  seed  to  produce  roots  next  year,  but  I 
think  spring  is  the  better  time  for  transplanting  th* 
roots. 

Beets. — In  gathering  beets  or  any  other  roots,  if 
you  find  any  models — just  such  roots  as  you  would 
like  to  grow — lay  them  aside  to  set  out  next  Spring 
for  seed. 

Such  a  course  pursued  from  year  to  year,  would 
result  in  a  great  improvement  of  the  root  crop. 

Cabbage. — Should  be  pulled  up  by  the  roots  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  month,  and  such  as  are  required 
for  winter  use  hung  up  in  the  cellar,  or  packed  away 
in  such  an  out  door  cellar  as  was  described  in  the 
September  number  of  the  Farmer.  Those  that  are 
to  be  kept  over  until  spring,  may  be  buried  in  a 
trench  —  head  downwards — just  wide  and  deep 
enough  to  receive  the  largest  heads,  which  should 
rest  on  a  slab  or  rail — the  stalks  and  roots  to  be 
nearly  or  quite  covered  with  dirt.  If  trenched  in 
dry  soil,  they  will  come  out  in  good  condition  in  the 
spring. 

Cele/ry. — Earth  up  until  there  is  danger  of  hard 
freezing,  when  a  quantity  of  the  plants  should  be 
taken  up,  and  set  out  in  a  box  in  the  cellar  mixed 
with  dirt.  A  good  many  plants  can  be  set  in  a 
small  box,  as  they  can  be  set  quite  close  together, 
with  but  a  thin  partition  of  dirt  between  them.  The 
balance  can  be  trenched  out  in  the  garden  in  trenches 
six  or  eight  inches  wide,  and  one  foot  deep.  Pack 
in  the  plants  as  closely  together  as  possible — throw 
up  a  ridge  so  as  nearly  to  cover  the  tops,  and  cover 
all  with  straw  or  litter. 

Onions. — Planted  or  sown  in  September  should 
receive  a  light  covering  of  straw. 

Rhubarb. — Large  roots  should  be  subdivided  and 
reset,  and  covered  with  manure. 

Spinach—  Should  receive  a  covering  to  protect 
from  freezing. 

SMALL  FRUITS. 

Now  is  the  time  to  increase  next  year’s  crop  of 
small  fruits  by  a  liberal  surface  dressing  of  fine  ma- 
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nure.  It  will  at  the  same  time  protect  the  roots 
from  the  bad  effects  of  sudden  changes  in  tempera¬ 
ture. 

Grapes . — However  hardy,  will  produce  larger 
crops  next  year,  if  taken  down  from  their  trellis 
and  slightly  covered. 

Strawberries — Should  be  lightly  covered. 

_ _  P.  C.  R. 

THE  VEGETABLE  GARDEN, 

Roots  of  most  kinds,  such  as  carrots,  beets,  etc., 
should  be  taken  up  before  the  frost  is  severe.  They 
all  keep  best  packed  in  the  sand  in  the  open  air,  but 
it  is  too  inconvenient  to  get  at  them  in  winter  ;  hence 
cellars  are  employed  to  preserve  them  in.  Cellars  for 
this  purpose  should  be  cool,  say  with  a  temperature 
of  about  45  o,  and  not  at  all  dry.  It  is  not  meant 
that  it  should  be  damp,  as  the  roots  will  become 
rotten,  but  it  must  be  moist  enough  to  prevent 
shrivelling. 

Cabbages  can  be  preserved  in  such  a  cellar,  though 
most  prefer  them  in  the  open  air.  One  way  is  to 
pack  them  closely  together  with  their  roots  upper¬ 
most,  and  then  cover  them  with  soil,  on  which  straw 
or  litter  is  thrown  to  keep  them  from  freezing.  By 
being  packed  this  way,  the  water  cannot  get  into 
the  hearts,  which  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  their 
rotting. 

Broccoli  and  Endive  may  be  taken  up  with  balls 
of  earth,  and  set  in  cool  cellars  closely  together,  and 
they  will  grow  sufficiently — the  former  to  produce 
good  heads,  and  the  latter  to  blanch  beautifully  all 
through  the  winter. 

Asparagus  beds  should  be  cleaned,  by  having  the 
old  stems  cut  off  and  the  soils  from  the  alley  ways 
dug  out  and  thrown  over  the  beds.  It  keeps  the 
frost  from  the  roots,  and  thus  permits  them  to  grow 
and  lay  up  matter  all  winter  for  next  spring’s 
growth.  Very  early  in  spring  the  soil  should 
be  raked  back  into  the  alleys,  so  as  to  leave  the 
roots  but  a  few  inches  under  the  soil,  as  the  nearer 
they  are  to  the  sun’s  rays,  the  earlier  will  the  crop 
be. — Gardeners'  Monthly. 


Cleaning  Tomato  and  other  Seeds. — To  clean 
tomato  and  cucumber  seeds,  and  others  having  a 
pulp  attached,  says  a  correspondent  of  the  American 
Agriculturist :  “  Put  the  seeds,  pulp  and  all,  just  as 
they  come  from  the  vegetable,  into  a  bowl,  cup  or 
other  earthenware  dish,  and  set  them  in  a  eool 
place  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  when  a  thick  mould 
will  appear  on  top,  and  a  thin  watery  substance  be¬ 
neath  the  mould.  Then  pour  water  into  the  vessel, 
stir  up  the  contents,  and  the  mould  and  other  im¬ 
purities  can  be  poured  off,  and  the  seeds  will  be 
found  perfectly  clean  and  free  from  pulp.”  Having 
tried  this  two  years,  the  writer  knows  it  does  not 
injure  the  germinating  properties  of  the  seeds,  and 
is  the  easiest  way  to  remove  the  pulp. 


FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Sometimes  fruit  trees  are  unproductive  from 
other  causes  than  poverty  of  the  soil,  or  neglect  of 
the  orchardist.  They  often  grow  too  luxuriantly  to 
bear  well.  In  this  case  root-pruning  is  very  effect¬ 
ual,  and  is  performed  by  digging  a  circle  around  the 
tree,  with  the  circle  made  close  to  the  trunk  of  the 
tree.  A  fifteen  year  old  tree,  for  instance,  may  be 
encircled  at  five  feet  from  the  trunk.  No  rule  can 
be  laid  down  for  this  ;  judgment  must  be  exercised. 
If  cut  too  close,  the  tree  may  be  stunted  for  years, 
and  if  too  far,  it  will  not  be  effective.  The  aim 
should  be  to  reduce  the  roots  about  one-third. 

Established  orchards,  on  thin  or  impoverished 
soil  may  be  renovated  in  the  following  manner  :  If 
a  tree  has  been  planted,  say  fifteen  years,  and  at¬ 
tained  the  size  we  might  expect  in  that  time, — get, 
say  ten  feet  from  the  trunk,  and  dig  a  circle  two  feet 
deep  all  around  it,  and  fill  in  with  a  good  compost ; 
the  effect  the  next  season  will  be  quite  marked.  If 
the  tree  is  older  or  younger,  the  distance  to  start 
with  the  circle  from  the  trunk  will  of  course  be 
proportionate.  A  top-dressing  of  manure  on  im¬ 
poverished  orchards  will  be  of  great  assistance, 
as  well  as  vigorous  pruning  out  of  all  weak  or 
stunted  branches.  Moss  and  old  bark  should  be 
also  scraped  off,  and  if  the  trunk  and  main  branches 
can  be  washed  with  a  mixture  of  sulphur  and  soft 
soap,  much  advantage  will  follow. —  Gardeners 
Monthly. 

To  Preserve  Fruit  prom  Insects. — “  Mus¬ 
cat  ”  writes  to  the  London  Times  on  this  subject 
“The  following  remedy,  first  invented  by  a  near 
neighbor  and  friend,  the  late  Rev.  W.  Kirby,  will 
be  found  efficient :  A  hand  glass,  commonly  used  by 
gardeners  (a  square  one  is  the  best),  is  the  instrument 
to  be  used.  This  has  to  be  tightly  covered  at  the 
bottom  with  thick  white  paper,  varnished  to  resist 
the  wet.  A  circular  hole,  six  and  a  half  inches  in 
diameter,  is  then  cut  in  the  center  of  the  paper,  and 
the  glass  is  placed  on  three  bricks  over  a  plate  filled 
with  beer,  sugar,  and  a  little  rum,  a  moderate  distance 
from  the  infested  spot.  The  effect  is  magical ;  in  a 
few  hours  the  glass  is  crammed  with  wasps,  hornets, 
and  flies  (bees  will  seldom  enter),  which,  having 
tasted  the  sweets,  fly  upwards  to  the  light.  A  com¬ 
mon  sulphur  match,  made  by  dipping  brown  paper 
into  melted  brimstone,  will  destroy  thousands.  The 
constant  hum  of  insect  life  inside  will  attract  all  tlm 
marauders  from  the  fruit  trees  to  the  glass.” 


The  Newark  Daily  says : — Mr.  James  Loyex  has 
shown  us  a  monster  pear,  raised  on  a  standard  tree 
in  his  garden,  weighing  two  and  a  half  pounds,  and 
measuring  fifteen  and  a  half  inches  in  circumference 
and  twenty  inches  around  the  length.  Several 
other  pears  weighing  from  a  half  to  over  a  pound 
each  grew  upon  the  same  tree. 
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HOW  STATUES  AKE  MADE. 


THE  GRAVE-DIGGER, 

“Old. man !  old  man !  for  whom  digg’st  thou  this  grave ?” 

I  asked,  as  I  walked  along ; 

For  I  saw  in  the  heart  of  London  streets 
A  dark  and  busy  throng. 

,  'Twa6  a  strange  wild  deed !  but  a  wilder  wish 
Of  a  parted  soul,  to  lie 

’Midst  the  troubled  numbers  of  living  men. 

Who  would  pass  him  idly  by  ! 

Bo  I  said,  ,l  Old  man.  for  whom  digg’st  thou  this  grave, 

In  the  heart  of  London  town  ?” 

And  the  deeped-toned  voice  of  the  digger  replied, 

“Ye're  a  laying  a  gas-pipe  down!” 

Donald  not  in  a  Hurry.— Many  years  ago,  when 
those  who  were  condemned  to  suffer  death  by  the  law 
had  more  choice  than  they  have  now  of  the  particular 
tree  upon  which  they  should  be  hanged,  a  Highlander 
was  sentenced  to  death  for  some  crime  or  other  of 
which  he  had  been  found  guilty.  The  Judge,  after 
passing  sentence,  said,  addressing  the  prisoner,  “  Don¬ 
ald,  it  only  remains  for  you  to  choose  the  tree  upon 
which  you  are  to  be  hanged.”  ‘‘Well,  well,”  said 
Donald,  “  if  her  nainsel  maun  be  hanged,  she  be  in  no 
way  particular ;  but  for  a’  that  her  nainsel  will  ju6t 
choose  a  groser-bush”  [gooseberry  bush.]  The  Judge 
whereupon  remonstrated  with  him,  saying,  “It  would 
hot  be  large  enough.”  “Och!”  6aid  Donald,”  she  be 
in  no  hurry ;  she  will  just  wait  till  it  grows.” 

No  Chance  of  a  Change  for  Dougald.— In  a  High¬ 
land  village,  many  years  ago,  the  wife  of  Donald  More 
was  taken  very  ill,  and  the  whisky  (the  Highlander’s 
cure-all)  not  having,  in  this  case,  had  the  desired  effect, 
she  died.  Soon  after,  the  news  of  her  death  spread  over 
the  village  where  one  Dougald  Mac  Tavish  was  found 
by  his  neighbors,  giving  vent  to  extreme  grief,  in  a 
manner  which  surprised  not  a  few  of  them;  and  on 
questioning  Dougald  as  to  the  cause  of  such  demon¬ 
strations,  he  answered :  “  There’s  Donald  More’s  wife’s 
dead.”  “Well,”  said  they,  “what  about  that:  she 
was  no  relation  of  yours — why  should  that  affect  you  ?” 
“Och,  och!”  said  Dougald;  “everybody  is  getting  a 
change  but  me.” 

Muffins  and  Ragamuffins. — Dr.  Thompson,  a  cel¬ 
ebrated  physician  in  his  day,  and  equally  remarkable 
for  the  slovenliness  of  his  person,  could  not  endure 
the  sight  of  muffins,  and,  in  his  medical  capacity, 
always  spoke  of  them  as  very  unwholesome.  On  his 
breakfasting  once  at  Lord  Melcombe’s,  when  Garrick 
was  present,  a  plate  of  muffins  was  introduced,  when 
the  doctor  grew  outrageous,  and  vehemently  called  out, 
“Take  away  the  muffins!”  “No,  no,”  said  Garrick, 
seizing  the  plate,  “take  away  the  ragamuffins.” 

A  Severe  Critic. — Jones  and  Brown  were  talking 
of  a  young  clergyman,  whose  preaching  they  had  heard 
that  day.  The  6ermon  was  very  poor.  “What  do  you 
think  of  him?”  inquired  Brown.  “I  think,”  said 
Jones,  “  he  did  much  better  two  years  ago.”  “  Why, 
he  didn’t  preach  at  all  then,”  said  Brown.  “True,” 
replied  Jones ;  “  that  is  what  I  mean.” 


A  correspondent  of  the  London  Pleader  gives  the 
following  details  regarding  the  production  of  statues  : 
The  sculptor,  having  designed  a  figure,  first  makes  a 
sketch  of  it  in  clay  a  few  inches  only  in  hight.  When 
he  has  satisfied  himself  with  the  general  attitude,  a 
cast  is  taken  of  his  sketch,  and  from  it  a  model  in  clay 
is  prepared  of  the  full  size  he  designs  for  his  statue, 
whether  half  the  natural  hight,  or  life-size,  or  colossal. 
The  process  of  burning  the  clay,  as  it  is  called,  upon 
the  stiong  iron  armatura  or  skeleton  on  which  it  stands 
on  its  pedestal,  and  the  bending  and  fixing  this  arma¬ 
tura  into  the  form  of  the  limbs,  constitute  a  work  of 
vast  labor  of  a  purely  manual  sort,  for  whose  perform¬ 
ance  all  artists  able  to  afford  it  employ  the  skilled  work¬ 
men  to  be  obtained  in  Rome.  The  rough  clay,  rudely 
assuming  the  shape  of  the  intended  statue,  then  passes 
into  the  sculptor’s  hands  and  undergoes  his  most 
elaborate  manipulation,  by  which  it  is  reduced  (gene¬ 
rally  after  the  labor  of  several  months)  to  the  precise 
and  perfectly-finished  form  he  desires  should  hereafter 
appear  in  marble.  This  done,  the  formatore  takes  a 
cast  of  the  whole  and  the  clay  is  destroyed.  From  this 
last  plaster  cast  again,  in  due  time  the  marble  is  hewn 
by  three  successive  workmen.  The  first  gives  it  rougfc 
outline,  the  second  brings  it  by  rule  and  compass  to 
close  resemblance  with  the  cast,  and  the  third  finishes 
it  to  perfection. 

Peter  the  Great  when  at  Saardam  wished  to  hear 
a  rather  famous  preacher.  The  latter  consented  to 
preach  before  the  Czar.  Having  ascended  the  pulpit, 
he  6aid,  with  solemnity  and  dignity,  “Think  well; 
speak  well ;  and  act  well.  Amen.”  Luther’s  counsel 
to  a  candidate  was  contained  in  these  words:  “Go 
boldly  into  the  pulpit,  open  your  mouth  like  a  man, 
and  be  brief.” _ 

Pat  Again. — An  Hibernian  was  reproved  by  an  officer 
for  daring  to  whistle  in  the  ranks  while  going  on  duty. 
Just  as  the  officer  spoke,  one  of  the  enemy’s  balls 
came  whistling  over  the  ravine.  Pat  cocked  his  eye 
toward  it.  and  quietly  said,  “  There  goes  a  boy  on  his 
duty,  and  by  Jabers,  hear  how  he  whistles !” 

Artful. — An  Irishwoman  called  upon  an  apothecary 
with  a  sick  infant ;  he  gave  her  a  powder,  of  which  she 
was  to  give  the  sick  child  as  mueh  as  she  could  hold  on 
a  sixpence.  The  woman  said,  “  P’r’aps  yer  honor  will 
lend  me  the  sixpence,  for  I  haven’t  one  at  all,  at  all.” 

A  lady  of  somewhat  dignified  demeanor,  having 
lost  her  way,  6aid  to  an  urchin  in  the  street,  “  Boy,  I 
want  to  go  to  Bond  street.”  “Well,  marm,”  he  re¬ 
plied,  coolly  walking  on,  “why  don’t  you  go  there?” 

Foote,  praising  the  hospitality  of  the  Irish  after  one 
of  his  trips  to  the  sister  kingdom,  a  gentleman  asked 
him  if  he  had  ever  been  at  Cork.  “No,  sir,”  said 
Foote,  “  but  I  have  seen  many  drawings  of  it.” 

Why  is  a  pig  the  most  provident  of  animals  ?  Be¬ 
cause  be  always  carries  a  spare-rib  or  two  about  him. 
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MISTAKES  IN  TEE  TREATMENT  OF  SERVANTS, 


Mrs.  Stowe,  in  her  sensible  “  House  and  Home 
Papers,”  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly ,  says: 

“  A  vast  deal  of  trouble  among  servants  arises  from 
impertinent  interferences  and  petty  tyrannical  exac¬ 
tions  on  the  part  of  employers.  Now  the  authority  of 
the  master  and  mistress  of  a  house  in  regard  to  their 
domestics  extends  simply  to  the  things  they  have  con¬ 
tracted  to  do  and  the  hours  during  which  they  have 
contracted  to  serve ;  otherwise  than  this,  they  have  no 
more  right  to  interfere  with  them  in  the  disposal  of 
their  time  than  with  any  mechanic  whom  they  employ. 
They  have,  indeed,  a  right  to  regulate  the  hours  of  their 
own  household,  and  servants  can  choose  between  con¬ 
formity  to  those  hours  and  the  loss  of  their  situation  ; 
but,  within  reasonable  limits,  their  right  to  come  and 
go  at  their  own  discretion,  in  their  own  time,  should 
be  unquestioned. 

“  As  to  the  terms  of  social  intercourse,  it  seems 
somehow  to  be  settled  in  the  minds  of  many  employers 
that  their  servants  owe  them  and  their  family  more  res¬ 
pect  than  they  and  the  family  owe  to  the  servants. 
But  do  they  ?  What  is  the  relation  of  servant  to  em¬ 
ployer  in  a  Democratic  country  ?  Precisely  that  of  a 
person  who  for  money  performs  any  kind  of  service 
for  you.  The  carpenter  comes  into  your  house  to  put 
up  a  set  of  shelves, — the  cook  comes  into  your  kitchen 
to  cook  your  dinner.  You  never  think  that  the  car¬ 
penter  owes  you  any  more  respect  than  you  owe  to  him 
because  he  is  in  your  house  doing  your  behests ;  he  is 
your  fellow-citizen,  you  treat  him  with  respect,  you  ex¬ 
pect  to  be  treated  with  respect  by  him.  You  have  a 
claim  on  him  that  he  shall  do  your  work  according  to 
your  directions, — no  more.  Now  I  apprehend  that 
there  is  a  very  common  notion  as  to  the  position  and 
rights  of  servants  which  is  quite  different  from  this. 
It  is  not  a  common  feeling  that  a  servant  is  one  who 
may  be  treated  with  a  degree  of  freedom  by  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family  which  he  or  she  may  not  return  ?  Do 
not  people  feel  at  liberty  to  question  servants  about 
their  private  affairs,  to  comment  on  their  dress  and  ap¬ 
pearance,  in  a  manner  which  they  would  feel  to  be  an 
impertinence,  if  reciprocated  ?  Do  not  they  feel  at 
liberty  to  express  dissatisfaction  with  their  perform¬ 
ances  in  rude  and  unceremonious  terms,  to  reprove 
them  in  the  presence  of  company,  while  yet  they  re¬ 
quire  that  the  dissatisfaction  of  servants  shall  be  ex¬ 
pressed  only  in  terms  of  respect  ?  A  woman  would 
not  feel  herself  at  liberty  to  talk  to  her  milliner  or  her 
dress-maker  in  language  as  devoid  of  consideration  as 
she  will  employ  towards  her  cook  or  chambermaid. 
Yet  both  are  rendering  her  a  service  which  she  pays 
for  in  money,  and  one  is  no  more  made  her  inferior 
thereby  than  the  other.  Both  have  an  equal  right  to 
be  treated  with  courtesy.  The  master  and  mistress  of 
a  house  have  a  right  to  require  respectful  treatment 
from  all  whom  their  roof  shelters ;  but  they  have  no 
more  right  to  exact  it  of  servants  than  of  every  guest 
and  every  child,  and  they  themselves  owe  it  as  much  to 
servants  as  to  guests.” 


FASHIONS  FOR  AUTUMN, 

There  has  been  a  very  decided  change  in  bonnets 
this  fall.  They  are  now  quite  small  and  with  scarcely 
any  cape — in  some  cases  none  at  all.  Godey  has  in  the 
October  number  an  engraving  of  one  of  these  curtain- 
less  bonnets.  Nearly  all  are  made  with  soft  crowns, 
though  not  full  and  hanging  like  the  old  fashioned  cap 
crowns.  Indeed  the  more  a  bonnet  resembles  a  dress 
cap  the  more  stylish  is  it.  The  trimming  is  put  on  the 
crown  as  well  as  on  the  front — both  styles  seem  equally 
in  favor.  Velvet  is  now  so  exceedingly  expensive  that 
very  few  hats  are  made  of  that  material.  Silk  and  felt 
will  be  worn  more  now  than  ever.  Feathers,  too,  are 
extremely  rare,  though  when  worn  are  valued  propor¬ 
tionately  to  their  price,  which  is  enormous.  A  velvet 
hat  with  feathers  which  costs  only  thirty  dollars  is  not 
supposed  to  be  of  the  best  material.  In  cloaks  there  is 
but  little  change.  Sacques — close  fitting  or  loose — are 
still  worn.  Short,  full  circles  always  look  well,  and  the 
long  water-proof  cloak  is  seen  as  much  as  ever.  Tar¬ 
tan  plaid  cloaks  are  very  much  admired ;  but  the  light 
colored  plaids  are  not  used  for  the  street.  A  new 
style  of  trimming  the  sacque  is  with  bands  of  velvet, 
studded  with  jet  or  steel  buttons,  arranged  to  simulate 
a  coat.  A  slight  variation  in  this  style  is  putting  the 
trimming  on  square  at  the  bottom  and  straight  at  the 
sides,  commencing  just  at  the  side  seam  of  the  sacque, 
making  the  bottom  about  the  same  width  to  the  top. 
In  Paris,  a  sacque  precisely  in  the  form  of  a  swallow¬ 
tailed  coat  is  worn,  but  here  they  havo  found  but  little 
favor.  Dresses  are  trimmed  with  flat  trimmings  more 
than  with  ruffles  or  fluting — except  alapacas,  which 
are  still  worn  with  fluted  ruffles.  The  petticoat  should 
be  as  nearly  as  possible  the  6ame  color  as  the  dress. 
The  latest  style  of  belt  is  quite  wide  and  shaped  to  the 
figure.  These  are  worn  with  collosal  buckles  of  steel, 
felt  or  gilt.  These  are  worn  even  with  the  coatee 
waist,  and  with  the  Empresses  dresses,  which  are  made 
like  a  basquine,  waist  and  skirt  all  in  one  piece.  With¬ 
out  drawings,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  give  any  idea 
of  the  coat-shaped  waists — some  of  them  are  very  ele¬ 
gant.  French  calicos  are  now  so  expensive  that  they 
are  quite  stylish,  and  make  very  handsome  morning 
dresses.  Grey  and  and  black  will  be  much  patronized 
for  full  suits.  Square  buttons,  dice  shaped,  are  a  nov¬ 
elty,  and  are  well  received. 


To  warm  Potatoes. — Potatoes  are  nicely  done  in 
the  following  way :  Par-boil  as  many  potatoes  as  are 
needed ;  let  them  lie  till  the  next  morning,  then  cut 
them  in  small  squares ;  add  to  them  cream  or  milk, 
enough  to  make  them  more  than  moist,  with  a  little 
butter,  and  pepper  and  salt.  Place  on  the  fire,  cover 
them,  and  stir  gently  at  times. 


Onion  Pickle. —  In  November,  take  well  dried 
onions,  of  a  good  shape,  small  and  round,  peel  them 
and  throw  them  into  salt  and  water.  Let  them  remain 
there  a  few  days ;  drain  them,  put  them  iu  a  jar  and 
pour  over  them  spiced  vinegar. 
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Notes  on  the  Weather  from  September  15th 
to  October  16th,  18  64. 

The  first  half  of  September  was  3°  below  the  general 
average,  or  as  60  8°  to  63.8° ;  but  the  last  half  was  as 
57.7°  to  56.9° ;  and  of  the  month  the  mean  was  59.3, 
while  the  general  average  was  60.4°.  The  hottest  noon 
of  the  month  was  80°  on  the  23d,  and  the  coldest  morn¬ 
ing  was  42®  on  the  17th.  The  rain  of  the  month  was 
1.83  inches — a  small  amount. 
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We  have  not  heard  a  single  complaint  in  regard  to 
the  advance  in  the  price  of  the  Genesee  Farmer.  All 
our  readers  doubtless  know  that  paper  has  advanced 
enormously — vastly  more  than  the  advance  in  the  price 
of  the  Farmer.  We  shall  spare  no  labor  or  expense  to 
make  the  Genesee  Farmer  worthy  of  the  continued 
good  will  of  its  old  friends.  There  never  was  a  time 
when  good  agriculture  was  of  such  vital  importance  to 
the  well-being  of  the  Nation  as  the  present,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  increased  circulation  of  agri- 
cultuial  journals  will  do  much  to  stimulate  farmers 
to  cultivate  their  land  more  thorougly  and  raise 
larger  Crops,  and  thus  enhance  our  ability  to  sustain 
the  Government  in  its  efforts  to  maintain  our  national 
existence.  Those  who  think  the  Genesee  Farmer  is 
doing  anything  to  favor  such  a  result  will,  we  are  sure, 
do  all  they  can  to  increase  its  circulation  among  their 
friends  and  neighbors.  We  have  no  paid  agents,  and 
depend  entirely  on  the  voluntary  efforts  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers  to  keep  up  and  enlarge  its  subscription  list. 
We  endeavor  to  make  a  good,  practical  farmers’  paper, 
and  publish  it  at  as  low  a  price  as  it  can  possibly  be 
afforded  without  absolute  loss.  We  hope  every  sub¬ 
scriber  will  view  the  matter  in  its  true  light,  and  not 
only  promptly  renew  their  own  subscription  but  make 
a  special  effort  at  this  time  to  induce  their  neighbors  to 
try  the  Genesee  Farmer  for  a  year. 

- »  <^>  ■ - 


We  would  call  the  attention  of  those  in  want  of  ag¬ 
ricultural  books  to  the  advertisement  of  William  Wood 
&  Cq.,  of  New  York,  in  this  number  of  the  Farmer. 


A  slight  frost  occurred  on  the  17th,  doing  little  dam¬ 
age.  On  the  evening  of  the  26th,  between  10%  and  11 
o’clock,  we  had  a  thunder  shower,  not  of  much  rain, 
but  its  lightning  and  thunder  most  terrific — the  earth 
seeming  to  rock,  and  the  buildings  trembled  and  shook. 
It  gave  us  the  roar  of  the  elements.  The  next  day  was 
quite  warm,  and  76°  at  noon.  A  good  month.  No 
equinoctial  this  September. 

October  began  with  rather  unpleasant  weather,  and 
in  the  first  half  has  continued  so  to  be.  The  mean 
heat  was  49.2°,  and  the  general  average  51.3®.  We  had 
some  rain  on  ten  days,  but  little  on  two  of  them,  and 
the  rain  fallen  was  1.46  inch.  Rain  in  the  evening  of 
the  8th  was  attended  with  snow,  and  a  half-inch  snow 
covered  roofs,  and  plank- walks,  and  the  grass  on  the 
morning  of  the  9th.  It  had  melted  before  noon.  The 
only  clear  all  day  was  the  15th.  In  the  ful  I  of  the 
moon,  the  evenings  of  the  14th  and  15th  were  splen¬ 
dent.  Frost  on  the  14th,  and  hard  frost  on  the  15th. 

The  autumnal  variegated  foliage  adds  magnificence  to 
the  green  carpeting  of  the  earth.  The  products  of  the 
earth  are  mature,  and  the  fall  harvest  is  good.  The  po¬ 
tato  crop  is  said  to  be  abundant.  A  kind  and  benig¬ 
nant  Providence  rules  over  all. 


The  Markets. 

Since  our  report  last  month  Gold  has  advanced  from 
190  to  216.  Wheat  has  advanced  25  cents  per 
bushel.  In  this  city  choiee  White  Wheat  is  very 
scarce  and  it  has  advanced  more  than  Red  Wheat 
The  latter  brings  $2  per  bushel.  Beans  are 
lower,  ranging  from  $1  to  $1.60  per  bushel.  Potatoes 
are  also  lower,  selling  at  about  75  cents  per  bushel. 
Corn  has  advanced  5  cents  per  bushel ;  it  brings  $1.45 
to  $1.50.  Oats  have  also  advanced  5  cents,  selling  for 
75c.  to  80c.  Butter  has  advanced  10  cents  per  pound ; 
a  good  article  brings  45c.  to  50c.  Eggs  are  also  high ; 
30c.  per  dozen.  Good  Timothy  Hay,  $20@$23  per  ton. 
Old  Pork  is  very  scarce ;  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find 
a  barrel  in  this  city ;  it  has  again  advanced,  and  is  now 
quoted  at  $44  per  barrel.  Dressed  Hogs  are  coming  in 
slowly  and  bring  from  13  to  15  cents  per  pound,  accord¬ 
ing  to  quality.  With  Pork  at  $44  per  barrel,  Dressed 
Hogs  should  command  a  higher  price.  The  panic  in 
commercial  and  financial  circles  has  abated.  In  New 
York  the  Money  market  is  easier,  with  large  amounts 
seeking  temporary  investment;  but  in  the  interior 
cities,  currency  is  still  very  scarce,  and  millers,  produce 
dealers  and  others  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  funds  nec¬ 
essary  to  carry  on  their  business.  With  an  easy  Money 
market,  which  we  shall  soon  have,  prices  would  rap¬ 
idly  advance. 
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It  may  be  interesting  to  look  back  at  the  old  flies  of 
the  Genesee  Fumier  to  ascertain  the  price  of  our  leading 
crops  at  this  season,  in  New  York,  before  and  since  the 
war: 
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The  greatest  advance,  it  will  be  seen,  is  in  Fat  Hogs. 
They  are  now  three  times  as  high  as  they  were  in  1861, 
and  mox-e  than  twice  as  high  as  at  this  time  last  year. 
Beef  Cattle,  especially  those  of  good  quality,  have  also 
advanced  materially,  but  by  no  means  equal  to  the  ad¬ 
vance  in  gold.  Inferior  Cattle  are  now  only  half  a  cent 
per  lb.  higher  than  they  were  at  this  time  in  1859.  In 
gold,  everything,  except  Hogs  and  Butter,  is  very  low. 
Wool,  in  the  face  of  largely  increased  duties  and  a 
scarcity  of  cotton,  is  yet  so  low  that  it  must  advance  30 
cents  per  lb.  to  bring  it  up  to  the  price  obtained  in  1859 
and  1860. 

For  the  last  two  or  three  weeks  the  price  of  Beef 
Cattle  in  New  York  has  been  on  the  decline.  The 
drouth  of  the  past  summer,  and  the  scarcity  of  hay  and 
other  fodder,  coupled  with  the  high  price  of  corn  in  the 
West,  compels  farmers  to  dispose  of  large  numbers  of 
cattle  in  a  half-fatted  condition.  The  markets  have 
been  greatly  overstocked,  and  prices  have  declined  as 
much  as  2  cents  per  fi>.  Prime  Beef  Cattle  are  scarce, 


and  the  decline  has  been  far  less  on  such  animals  than 
on  inferior  cattle.  At  the  last  market  (Oct.  25)  prices 
ranged  from  7c.  to  18c.  per  R.,  ordinary  to  good  Cattle 
selling  at  13@16>£c.,  while  inferior  animals  sold  as  low 
as  7c. 

Good  Sheep  bring  from  8c.  to  8)^c.  per  ff>..  live 
weight.  Good  Lambs  bring  10c.  per  fi>.,  live  weight. ' 

Swine  are  in  demand  at  13c.  per  B>.,  live  weight,  for 
good  corn-fed  hogs,  while  lean  and  half-fat  ones  sell  for 
12c.,  11c.,  and  even  as  low  as  10c.  per  lb. 


PREMIUMS!  PREMIUMS!  PREMIUMS! 

To  those  who  are  willing  to  aid  us  in  increasing  the 
circulation  of  the  Genesee  Farmer  at  this  time  we  ofl'er 
the  following  premiums : 

1.  To  any  person  sending  us  one  new  subscriber  dur^ 
ing  the  present  month  at  one  dollar  a  year  we  will  6end 
pre-paid  by  return  mail  a  copy  of  the  Rural  Annual  and 
Horticultural  Directory  for  1860. 

2.  To  any  person  sending  us  three  subscribers  at  one 
dollar  each  we  will  send  pre-paid  by  return  mail  a  copy 
of  Miner's  Domestic  Poultry  Book. 

3.  To  any  person  sending  xisflve  subscribers  at  one 
dollar  each  we  will  send  pre-paid  by  return  mail  a  copy 
of  Emerson  &  Flint's  Manual  of  Agriculture ;  or,  if  pre¬ 
ferred,  a  copy  of  Rodgers'  Scientific  Agriculture. 

4.  To  any  person  sending  us  six  subscribers  at  one 
dollar  each  we  will  send  pre-paid  by  return  mail  a  copy 
of  Everybody's  Lawyer ,  or  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases. 

5.  To  any  person  sending  us  eight  subscribers  at  one 
dollar  each  we  will  send  pre-paid  by  return  mail  a  com¬ 
plete  set  of  the  Rural  Annual  and  Horticultural  Direc¬ 
tory — nine  volumes. 

6.  To  any  person  sending  us  twenty-five  subscribers 
at  one  dollar  each  we  will  send  pre-paid  by  express  a 
complete  set  of  the  bound  volumes  of  the  Genesee 
Farmer  for  the  years  1859-60-61-62-63. 

As  an  inducement  to  subscribe  at  thi3  time  we  shall 
send  the  remaining  numbers  of  the  Genesee  Farmer 
for  this  year,  together  with  the  whole  of  the  next  vol¬ 
ume,  to  all  who  subscribe  during  the  present  month. 

- >  » - - 

No  Club  Rates. 

Paper  continues  so  high  that  we  can  not  furnish  the 
Genesee  Farmer  for  less  than  one  dollar  a  year. 
Should  it  decline  before  the  end  of  the  year,  we  6hall 
offer  the  Farmer  at  a  lower  rate  in  large  clubs.  But 
there  is  little  prospect  of  such  a  decline.  It  is  much 
more  likely  to  advance,  and  in  this  case  we  shall  be 
compelled  to  advance  also.  Farmers  are  reasonable 
people,  and  will,  we  are  sure,  acquiesce  in  the  justice  of 
these  terms.  At  the  price  of  the  Farmer  this  year  we 
lose  money  on  every  paper  sent  out.  One  of  our  cotem- 
poraries  has  reduced  the  size  of  his  paper  after  getting 
pay  in  advance,  but  we  do  not  propose  to  do  anything 
of  the  kind.  It  is  hardly  honest.  We  think  our  read¬ 
ers  would  prefer  to  pay  a  fair  price  and  be  sure  of  get¬ 
ting  what  they  pav  for. 

The  average  number  of  horses  kept  by  the  fanners 
of  this  State  is  one  hprse  to  each  twenty-seven  acres. 
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Book  Notices. 

GODEY’S  LADY’S  BOOK.  Louis  A.  Godey:  Philadelphia. 

Notwithstanding  the  high  price  of  all  printing  materials,  Mr 
Godey  supplies  his  subscribers  as  liberally  as  ever  with  fashion 
plates,  patterns  for  fancy  work  and  embroidery,  and  with  the 
usual  supply  of  interesting  tales  and  valuable  receipts.  Indeed, 
this  book  is  most  wonderful  in  its  variety,  and  in  the  amount  of 
information  useful  and  interesting  in  the  family,  which  it  con¬ 
tains.  In  the  November  number  there  is  a  colored  pattern  for  an 
embroidered  dressing  gown,  a  fine  steel  engraving — “The  Farm 
House  Porch” — a  large  colored  fashion  plate,  containing  six 
figures,  besides  seven  other  full-length  figures  uncolored,  and 
thirty  engravings  in  connection  with  the  work  department,  and 
“Novelties  for  November.”  There  is,  too,  a  design  for  an  orna¬ 
mental  cottage,  with  the  plans  of  the  first  and  second  stories. 

There  have  been  during  the  year  6ome  excellent  drawing  les¬ 
sons,  and  very  fine  models  for  slate  and  pencil  sketches,  well 
worth  the  subscription  price.  The  original  music  is  another  at¬ 
traction. 

Subscription,  $3.00  a  year.  In  clubs  of  eleven  an  extra  copy  is 
given  to  the  person  sending  the  club,  making  twelve  copies  for 
$27.50. 

THE  TAILOR  BOY.  J.  E.  Tilton  <fc  Co. :  Boston. 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  little  books  which  are  being  published 
by  this  firm.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Newbern,  N.  C.,  long  before 
the  rebellion,  and  gives  an  account  of  the  struggles  of  a  poor 
white  boy  against  the  tyranny  of  a  slave-holding  aristocracy. 
There  is  one  fault — to  us  a  great  one— in  the  construction  of  the 
plot.  A  slave  brings  to  the  hero  a  letter  of  his  master’s  which  he 
suspects  contains  an  offer  from  a  dealer  to  purchase  his  sister. 
He  reads  it,  and  then  aids  the  sister  to  escape.  Of  course  the 
tailor  boy  is  intended  as  a  model  for  youth  who  may  peruse  his 
history  ;  and  as  reading  other  persons  letters  is  certainly  dishon¬ 
orable,  it  would  have  been  very  much  better  to  have  constructed 
the  plot  without  this  incident. 

ATLANTIC  MONTHLY.  Ticknob  &  Fields  :  Boston. 

No  words  of  commendation  from  us  to  our  readers  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  this  best  of  American  periodicals  favorably  known 
to  them.  Its  contributors  are  among  the  best  writers  in  our 
country,  and  through  its  pages  more  than  one  have  won  reputa¬ 
tion.  We  need  not  say  that  its  politics  are  thoroughly  Union. 
Each  month  a  good  deal  of  space  is  given  to  well-written  and 
well-considered  articles  on  political  subjects,  and  though  gene¬ 
rally  taking  the  roost  extreme  views,  they  are  interesting  even  to 
those  who  do  not  fully  sympathize  in  all  the  sentiments  which 
they  express.  Mrs.  Stowe’s  “  House  and  Home  ,Papers”  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  interesting,  and  the  series  of  papers  by  Colonel  Hig- 
ginson — “Leaves  from  an  Officer’s  Journal” — promise  to  be  a 
very  attractive  feature  of  the  forthcoming  numbers.  There  has 
been  a  change  in  the  terms  of  subscription.  Single  copies  $4.00 
per  year ;  ten  copies  for  $30.00,  and  twenty -one  copies  for  $60.00. 

THE  LONDON  QUARTERLY  REVIEW— THE  WESTMINS¬ 
TER  REVIEW  — THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW  — THE 

NORTH  BRITISH  REVIEW.  New  York:  Lkonabd  Scott 

A  Co.  American  Edition. 

These  Quarterlies  have  a  world-wide  reputation.  They  pre¬ 
sent,  each  year,  a  vast  amount  of  well-digested  loarning,  good 
criticism  and  original  thought.  Essay  writing  demands  a  men¬ 
tal  cultivation  of  a  different  order  from  anything  that  our  com¬ 
paratively  new  country  can  produce.  While  we  can  give  the 
world  fine  poetry,  admirable  works  of  fiction,  histories  as  fascin¬ 
ating  as  novels,  and  scientific  works  of  great  value,  we  can  not 
write  essays — these  we  must  import.  This  is  undoubtedly  due, 
in  part,  to  the  system  which  is  adopted  in  the  English  universi¬ 
ties  of  an  exceedingly  high  standard  of  scholarship  for  the  few, 
and  of  fellowships  which  give  their  possessors  leisure  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the  most  thorough  culture.  We  hope  that  the  day  is 
not  far  distant  when  our  leading  colleges  will  in  these  points,  as 


they  have  now  in  others,  become  the  equals  of  the  English  uni¬ 
versities.  In  the  mean  time  we  have  to  go  abroad  for  our  essays, 
and  there  are  none  better  than  those  published  in  “  the  Quarter¬ 
lies.”  To  every  family  living  in  the  country  these  periodicals 
are  peculiarly  a  necessity.  Away  from  cities,  which  are  more  or 
less  centers  of  culture,  the  style  of  these  essays  and  their  ideas 
keep  one  posted  in  the  ways  of  thinking  of  people  who  are  in  the 
world;  render  all  the  new  discoveries  in  science,  the  various 
topics  in  literature,  the  fashion  of  which  is  constantly  changing, 
in  some  degree  familiar.  We  none  of  us  like  to  be  rusty  in  these 
matters,  and  people  in  the  country  have  to  get  by  reading  what 
can  be  had  in  the  city  by  ordinary  social  intercourse.  If  we  would 
remove  the  prejudice  against  farm-life,  it  must  be  by  making  our 
homes  cultivated  and  refined  with  books,  pictures,  and  tho6« 
tasteful  accessories  which  give  such  a  charm  to  the  simplest 
house.  If  our  closed  “best  parlors”  were  libraries  in  daily  use, 
we  should  not  find  that  the  young  people  thought  that  farms  were 
only  good  places  to  go  from  and  to  visit  once  or  twice  a  year. 

There  has  been  no  notice  given  that  the  subscription  price  of 
these  periodicals  has  been  increased.  The  Quarterlies  and  Black¬ 
wood  are  $10.00,  and  $3.00  per  year  for  any  one  of  them. 

BLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE  (Reprint.)  Leonakd  Scott  & 

Co.:  New  York. 

This  monthly  is  unequaled  as  a  literary  periodical.  Many 
have  objected  to  taking  it  on  account  of  its  high  Tory  politics  and 
its  one-sided  view  of  the  American  war ;  but  aside  from  these 
political  articles,  which  are  now  very  infrequent,  there  is  so  much 
that  is  delightful  in  each  number  that  we  can  only  regret  that  so 
much  talent  should  be  wasted — worse  than  foolishly  in  upholding  a 
bad  cause.  Still  “  Chacum  a  sou  gont.”  If  the  Tories  prefer  the 
Southerners  to  us,  we  can  live  very  comfortably  and  pleasantly 
without  their  love,  and  not  deem  it  necessary  to  deprive  our¬ 
selves  of  reading  well-written  essays  and  fascinating  novels  on 
that  account.  Every  one  can  learn  more  from  their  enemies  than 
from  their  friends  about  themselves. 

A  series  of  papers — “  Cornelius  O’Dowd  upon  Men,  Manners  and 
Things,, — have  become  a  very  attractive  feature  in  each  number. 
They  embrace  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  and  are  well  written. 

HARPER'S  WEEKLY.  New  York:  Habper  &  Bros. 

This  pictorial  has  become  an  established  institution.  The  en¬ 
gravings  are  very  fine  and  very  numerous — some  of  the  comicali¬ 
ties  quite  good.  The  politics  is  strongly  Republican,  and  many 
of  the  editorials  are  well  written.  Willis  Gaylord  Clarke  is  pub¬ 
lishing  in  its  columns  a  series  of  familiar  talks  entitled  “  Succo¬ 
tash  ;  ”  and  there  is  always  two  or  three  chapters  of  a  novel  in 
each  number  by  Reade  or  Wilkie  Collins,  or  Dickens,  or  some  au¬ 
thor  of  equal  celebrity.  $4.00  per  year. 

MERRY’S  MUSEUM  AND  WOODWORTH’S  CABINET. 

New  York:  J.  N.  Stearns. 

This  little  [periodical  for  children  is  all  that  could  be  desired. 
The  stories,  the  histories,  the  puzzles,  and  the  various  curious 
things  which  it  contains,  are  a  never-ceasing  source  of  amuse¬ 
ment  to  the  little  folks,  and  how  could  it  be  otherwise  when 
“Uncle  Merry”  and  “Aunt  Sue”  are  seated  on  the  editorial 
throne  ?  What  better  Christmas  present  could  be  given  to  any 
boy  or  girl  than  to  subscribe  in  their  names  for  Merry’s  Museum  ? 
It  is  only  $1.50  a  year.  This  will  be  a  present  ever  fresh,  the 
pleasure  being  renewed  each  month. 


Sale  of  Valuable  Shorthorns. 

The  well-known  herds  of  Shorthorns  belonging  to 
the  late  Colonel  Rotch,  of  Otsego  county,  and  of  T.  L. 
Harison,  of  Morley,  St.  Lawrence  county,  N.  Y.,  will 
be  sold  at  Albany  November  16th.  See  advertisement 
in  another  column.  It  is  rarely  that  such  an  opportu¬ 
nity  occurs  for  obtaining  such  choice  animals. 
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Let  us  Hear  tlie  Result. 


List  of  Nurserymen,  &c. 


If  any  of  our  readers  have  made  any  experiments 
during  the  past  season,  or  at  any  time,  let  us  hear  the 
result — favorable  or  unfavorable. 

Let  us  hear  in  regard  to  any  new  implements  or  ma¬ 
chinery  yon  have  used. 

We  should  be  glad  of  suggestions  as  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  horses,  watering,  eleaning,  feeding,  etc.  Also 
in  regard  to  the  management  of  cows,  sheep,  pigs, 
poultry,  etc. 

Let  us  hear  from  you  in  regard  to  plowing,  harrow¬ 
ing,  rolling,  planting,  cultivating,  hoeing,  etc. 

We  should  also  like  to  know  the  best  method  of 
building  stone  fences,  and  also  the* most  economical  way 
of  building  a  straight  fence  from  the  old  rails  in  a 
crooked  or  worn  fence. 

We  want  to  know  about  planting  and  cultivating 
fruit  trees;  grafting  and  renovating  old  orchards;  the 
cultivation  of  raspberries  and  strawberries,  best  varie¬ 
ties,  etc. 

We  also  wish  to  hear  from  the  ladies.  They  used  to 
favor  us  with  many  pleasant  articles,  hints,  suggestions, 
receipts,  etc.  Latterly  they  have  neglected  us  some¬ 
what.  Let  us  hear  from  them  again.  This  department 
of  the  Funner  might  be  made  very  interesting  and  use¬ 
ful. 

There  are  many  other  subjects  on  which  we  should 
like  to  hear  from  our  readers. 

— In  this  connection  we  must  apologize  for  not  pub¬ 
lishing  many  of  the  articles  written  for  the  Farmer. 
We  have  still  on  hand  hundreds  of  communications, 
written  by  practical  farmers,  gardeners,  etc.,  which  it 
was  impossible  for  us  to  publish  at  the  time  they  were 
received,  and  which  are  now  rather  out  of  date.  The 
fact  that  an  article  is  not  published,  is  no  evidence 
that  it  is  destitute  of  merit.,  and  no  sensible  man  will 
be  offended.  We  fully  appreciate  the  kindness  of  those 
who  write  for  the  Fat*meri  and  hope  they  will  continue 
to  do  so,  We  read  all  that  is  sent,  and  though  we  may 
not  be  able  to  publish  the  whole,  the  ideas  are  not  lost. 
Let  us  hear  from  all  who  have  anything  to  communi¬ 
cate. 

We  are  60  desirous  of  hearing  from  our  readers  that  we 
will  say  nothing  as  to  how  they  shall  write.  Our  busi¬ 
ness  man,  however,  asks  us  to  request  that  our  friends 
would  write  anything  intended  for  the  editors,  on  a 
separate  sheet  of  paper.  This  would  certainly  be  a 
convenience,  but  we  know  better  than  he  does,  that  it 
is  not  always  easy  to  do  so.  Let  us  hear  from  you  in 
any  way  that  suits  you. 


We  would  call  particular  attention  to  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Rufus  W.  Leavitt,  of  New  York,  in  the 
advertising  columns  of  the  Farmer.  Mr.  L.  has  been 
appointed  solo  agent  in  the  United  States  of  Mr.  Lawes’ 
artificial  manures.  We  need  hardly  say  that  these 
manures  are  composed  on  strictly  scientific  principles, 
and  are  the  result  of  many  years'  investigations.  They 
are  unquestionably  the  best  manures  of  this  class  in 
the  world,  and  we  are  exceedingly  glad  that  they  are  at 
length  offered  to  the  farmers  of  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Leavitt  has  now  on  hand  manures  for  wheat  and  grass 
which  may  be  sown  this  fall. 


In  the  list  of  nurserymen,  published  in  the  Septem¬ 
ber  number  of  the  Genesee  Farmer ,  there  were  some 
errors  and  omissions.  We  make  the  following  correc¬ 
tions  : 

J.  U.  Morrison,  Seedsman,  of  Montgomery,  N.  Y.,  should  be  J. 
M.  Morrison. 

Cline  &  Ten  Brook,  Paris,  Ill.,  should  be  Ten  Brook  &  Cald¬ 
well. 

M.  A.  Walmoley,  Briston,  Pa.,  should  be  M.  A.  Walmsley. 

Harris  &  Hacker,  Cheltenham,  Pa.,  should  be  Haines  &  Hacker. 

Isaac  H.  Gould,  Middlebury,  N.  Y.,  should  be  Wyoming,  N.  Y* 

The  following  are  the  omissions  which  have  been 
pointed  out  to  us : 

Connecticut. — F.  Trowbridge,  New  Haven  and  Milford. 

F.  Snndberg,  Florist,  New  Haven. 

H.  L.  Dudley,  New  Haven. 

E.  A.  Whiting  &  Son,  Hartford. 

Alfred  Whiting,  Hartford. 

C.  P.  Augur,  Whitneyville. 

Massachusetts. — Eliphalet  Stone,  Dedham. 

S.  M.  Cutler,  Holliston. 

Delaware. — Edward  Tatnall,  sr.,  Wawaset  Nurseries,  Wil¬ 
mington. 

Edward  Tatnall.  jr.,  Brandywine  Nurseries,  Wilmington. 

Missouri. — N.  J.  Colman  &  Co.,  St.  Louis. 

J.  M.  Jordan,  St.  Louis. 

Henry  Michael,  St.  Louis. 

Bay  less  Brothers,  CaroudelcL 

J.  J.  Kelly,  Webster. 

Charles  Connor,  Webster. 

E.  R.  Mason,  Webster. 

T.  C.  Mallinckradt,  St.  Charles. 

George  Husmann.  Herman. 

New  York. — E.  F.  Richardson,  Thompson,  L.  I. 

Canada  West. — I.  A.  Sirnmcs,  Seedsman,  Toronto. 

In  the  Rural  Annual  and  Horticultural  Directory  for 
1865  a  revised  list  will  be  published.  We  should  es¬ 
teem  it  a  favor  if  the  nurserymen  and  seedsmen  would 
aid  us  to  prepare  a  full  and  correct  list. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A  few  short  advertisements  of  interest  to  farmers — and  only 
such — will  be  inserted  in  the  Genesee  Farmer  at  twenty-fiva 
cents  a  line,  or  $2.50  per  square,  or  $25  per  column,  each  insertion, 
payable  in  advance. 


THE  GENESEE  FARMER: 

A  MONTHLY  JOURNAL  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  HORTICULTURE. 

Published  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  by 
JOSEPH  HARRIS. 

Terms — Invariably  in  Advance — One  Dollar  a  year. 


(tbQ  MADE  FROM  20  CENTS’— Call  and  examine, 

fTn^Lfor  ten  samples  sent  free  by  mail  for  20  cents.  Retails  for  $2 
by  R.  L.  WOLCOTT,  170  Chatham  Square,  N.  Y.  my*64-ly 


STRAWBERRY  AND  LAWTON  BLACK¬ 
BERRY  PLANTS — For  sale  on  two  years  credit  without 
interest  by  EDMUND  MORRIS. 

Burlington,  N.  J.,  October,  1864.  nov2t* 


CRANBERRY  PLANTS— Of  the  Bell,  Cherry  and 
Bugle  varieties.  Send  for  Circular  giving  mode  of  culture, 
price,  &c.  Also,  manufacturer  of  Grafting:  Wax  and 
Tree  Varnisli  for  cuts  and  bruises  on  trees.  A  sure  protec¬ 
tion  from  Weather,  and  will  heal  sound  wood.  The  Wax  iB  ale* 
valuable  for  sealing  Frnit  Bottles.  For  sale  by 
octet  F.  TROWBRIDGE,  Milford,  Conn. 


THE  CELEBRATED  CRAIG 

MICROSCOPE,  —  Combining  Instruction  with 
Amusement,  is  mailed,  prepaid,  for  $2.50 ;  or  with 
6  beautiful  Mounted  Objects  for  $3.25;  with  24 
Objects,  $5.50,  by  HENRY  CRAIG, 

ISO  Centre  street,  New  York. 
Also,  he  will  mail,  prepaid,  the  Novelty  Magnify¬ 
ing  Glass,  for  examining  Living  Insects,  Seed*. 
Flowers,  <kc.,  Tor  $1.50;  or  with  12  bcantifW 
Mounted  Objects  for  $3.  je’63tf 


THE  BOWEN  MICROSCOPE  ! 

Magnifying  500  times— mailed  kvebywhkm  *0* 

50  Cents.  Thebe  p.0B  $1 .  Address 
oct8t*  F.  H.  BOWEN,  Box  220,  Boston,  Maas. 
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J.  B.  LA  WES’ 


ARTIFICIAL 


MANURES. 


Factories, 

Dbptford  and  Barking  Creeks. 
England. 


!8j  I 


London  Office, 

No.  1  Adelaide  Place, 
London  Bridge,  E.  C. 


rpiIE  undersigned,  having  deen  appointed  Sole  Agent  in  the 
JL  United  States  for  the  sale  of  the  celebrated  and  well-tested 
(through  all  Europe  and  the  East  Indies)  Artificial  Manures,  man 
ufoctured  by  J.  B.  LA  WES,  Esq.,  of  Rothamsted,  St.  Albans, 
Eng.,  whose  works  are  the  Largest  and  Oldest  of  the  kind  in 
the  world,  now  takes  much  pleasure  in  informing  the  Public  that 
he  is  prepared  to  introduce  them  in  this  country  in  all  their  dif¬ 
ferent  branches,  viz.,  for  the  production  of 
WHEAT, 

CORN, 

GRASS,  and 

VEGETABLES  of  all  kinds. 

pgT*  Farmers  and  Agriculturists  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
will  be  supplied  on  the  most  liberal  terms,  and  all  orders  and  in¬ 
quiries  promptly  attended  to. 

RUFUS  W.  LEAVITT,  Agent, 
■ovtf  118  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


Agricultural  Books. 

THE  undersigned,  who  have  been  engaged  in  the  Publishing 
and  Bookselling  Trade  for  over  fifty  years,  recently  made 
large  additions  to  their  premises  and  added  to  their  business  an 

AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT, 

take  this  opportunity  of  stating  that  they  propose  to  keep  on 
their  shelves  the 

MOST  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT 

of  works  on  this  and  kindred  subjects.  Their  stock  is  always 
open  to  an  examination,  and  it  will  give  them  pleasure  at  all 
times  to  furnish  any  information  in  their  power. 

A  PRICED  CATALOGUE  will  shortly  be  issued  with 
i  many  of  the  books  at  reduced  rates,  and  sent  free  to  anyone  ap¬ 
plying  for  it, 

WILLIAM  WOOD  &  COMPANY, 
Publishers  and  Booksellers, 
novlt  61  Walker  St.,  New  York. 


AUCTION  SALE  OF 

VALUABLE  SHORTHORNS. 

THE  Herds  of  the  late  Colonel  Francis  M.  Rotch,  of  The 
Grove,  (Morris,  Otsego  county,  N.  Y..)  and  of  Thomas  L. 
Harison,  of  Morley  Farm,  (Morley,  St.  Lawrence  county,  N.  Y„) 
will  be  sold  conjointly  at  PUBLIC  AUCTION,  without  any  re¬ 
serve,  at  the  barns  at  Mount  Hope,  (the  use  of  which  has  been 
most  kindlv  granted  for  the  pnrpose  by  E.  P.  Prenticr,  Esq.,)  at 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  on 

Wednesday,  Nov.  16,  1864,  at  2  o’clock  P.  M. 

precisely. 

These  herds  are  of  such  excellent  reputation  that  the  under¬ 
signed  confidently  bespeaks  the  attention  of  American  and  Cana¬ 
dian  Breeders. 

Catalogues  are  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  on  application 
to  T.  L.  Harison,  to  Samuel  Thorne,  Thorndale  (Washington 
-Hollow,  N.  Y.,)  or  to  the  Auctioneer, 

It  JOHN  R.  PAGE,  Sennett,  Cayuga  county,  N.  Y. 


LUMBER  AND  LOG  BOOK. 

SCRIBNER’S  READY  RECKONER  for  measuring  all  kinds 
of  Saw  Logs,  Boards,  Planks,  Cubical  contents  of  square  and 
I  round  wood,  &c.,  comprised  in  a  number  of  tables,  to  which  are 
I  added  tables  by  the  month,  board  or  rent  by  the  week  or  day,  Ac. , 
j  Ac.  Scarcely  is  it  possible  to  add  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
I  above  book,  more  than  to  give  its  title  page,  ns  every  one  engaged 
I  in  buying  and  selling, . measuring  or  inspecting  lumber,  will  at 
■  once  appreciate  the  work.  This  is  the  most  complete  and  relia¬ 
ble  book  ever  published  on  this  subject.  Over  three  hundred 
thousand  copies  have  been  sold,  and  the  demand  is  constant  and 
inoroasing. 

Farmers,  lumber  merchants,  and  business  men,  will  find  it  very 
I  useful.  Price,  80  cents,  post-paid.  Peddlers  and  dealers  can 
make  money  selling  this  book. 

Published  and  for  sale,  wholesale  and  retail,  by 
1*  GEO.  W.  FISHER,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Monroe  Nursery,  Monroe  Mich. 

10,000  PEACH  TREES 

Of  the  leading  varieties.  Also,  a  general  assortment  of 

FRUIT  &  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 
Grape  Vines, 

Such  as  Delaware,  Concord,  &c. — very  fine. 

STRAWBERRIES. 

Russell’s  Prolific,  Triomph  dc  Gand,  Wilson’s  Albany,  <fcc. 

^  Correspondence  solicited.  Catalogues  on  application  with 


Stamp. 


I.  E.  ILGENFRITZ  &  CO. 


GREEN’S  PATENT  ROOFING— Consists  of  a  stout 

Canvas,  impregnated  with  a  Water-Proof  and  Fire-Proof 
Compound,  covered  on  both  sides  with  a  stout  fabric  made  water 
proof  by  a  solution  of  INDIA  RUBBER,  and  hardened  by  a 
coating  of  PATENT  METALIC  PAINT. 

It  is  both  WATER-PROOF  and  FIRE-PROOF. 

It  rolls  up  and  unrolls  like  a  piece  of  thin  oil-cloth. 

It  makes  the  best  and  most  durable  READY  ROOFING  ever 
introduced. 

It  is  designed  for  Dwelling-houses,  Barns,  Sheds,  Steamboat* 
and  Railway-cars. 

It  can  be  laid  down  by  any  sensible  workman. 

It  is  CHEAPER  than  any  known  Roofing  of  equal  durability. 
nov2t  HENRY  SMITH,  129  Pearl  st.,  New  York. 


WINE  PLANTS 

FOE  MAKING  TOE 

TURKISH  RHUBARB  BINE. 

HAYING  grown  this  plant  extensively,  and  having  direct 
business  communications  with  importers,  I  am  prepared 
to  furnish  the  roots  in  such  quantities  as  may  suit  purchasers. 
Also,  the  WINE. 

Agents  wanted.  Address.  H.  B.  BAILEY, 

oct3t  Andover,  Ct. 


LATEST  IMPROVED 

Hay,  Straw  and  Fodder  Cutter. 

Is  far  superior  to  any  in  use. 

PREMIUM  FARM  GRIST  MILL. 

Simple,  cheap  and  durable.  Is  adapted  for  Horse  Powers. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circulars,  and  address 
It  WM.  L.  BOYER  &  BRO..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  FARMING 

LANDS  IN  THE  WHOLE  WEST,  ARE  THOSE  OF 
NORTHERN  MISSOURI. 

REBELS  are  moving  away,  and  are  selling  for  whatever  they 
can  get.  An  extensive  immigration  from  the  Northern 
States  and  from  Europe  already  begun,  will  soon  occupy  that 
part  of  the  State  and  develop  its  immense  natural  wealth.  Free 
and  full  information  given  on  application  to 
nov’64-ly  ELI  THAYER,  1  Park  Place,  New  York. 


(thOAA  AAA  APPLE  STOCKS.— No.  1,  $5  per  1000.— 
uhZUU.UUU  No.  2.  $2  per  1000. 

Apple  Root  Grafts,  $S0  per  10,000. 

800,000  White  or  Hedge  Willow,  $2  per  1000. 

Linneus  Rhubarb  (Wine  Plant)  $5  per  100,  $40  per  1000. 
Quince  Stocks,  Currants,  Gooseberries,  Grapes,  &c.,  at  lowest 
rates. 

Delaware,  Concord,  and  other  cuttings. 

Asparagus  Roots,  &c.,  &c. 

It  E.  Y.  TEAS,  Richmond,  Ind. 


FARMERS,  ATTENTION  ! 

DO  NOT  purchase  a  Mower  or  Reaper  for  the  season  of  1865 
until  you  see  “The  Improved  Cayuga  Chief  Mower  and 
Reaper,”  and  “  Improved  Cayuga  Chief  Junior  Mower?  as 
manufactured  only  by 

BARBER,  SHELDON  &  CO.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 
Circulars,  with  full  description,  Ac.,  furnished  on  applica¬ 
tion,  or  forwarded  by  mail.  oct2t 

OH  AA  PKK  MONTH-AGENTS  WANTED 
ttHJLUU  By  the  AUBURN  PUBLISHING  €0. 

in  every  township  to  sell  their  valuable  books  for  tbe 

f»eople— including  the  latest  History  of  the  Hebei- 
ion.  gW  For  full  particulars  and  liberal  offers 

Address  E.G.STbRKE,  AUBURN,  N.Y. 


White  or  Hedge  Willow  for  Sale. 

CUTTINGS  of  this  superior  live  fence  plant,  of  suitable 
length,  at  $1  per  100  or  $5  per  1000.  Warranted  true  Salix 
alba.  mh  D.  8.  HEFFRON,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
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Perry’s  American  Horse  Power.— A  Great 

Labor  Saving  Machine,  and  one  of  the  Most  Valuable  In¬ 
ventions  of  the  Age. — First  Premiums  were  awarded  it  by  the 
the  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Society  at  the  State  Fairs  of  1863 
and  1864,  and  by  the  Michigan  State  Agricultural  Society  at  the 
State  Fair  of  1864. — Manufactured  by  E.  Remington  &  Sons, 
IliOn  Agricultural  Works,  Ilion,  Herkimer  county,  N.  Y. 


1st.  It  occupies  much  less  room  for  storage,  when  not  in  use. 
2d.  It  is  less  heavy  and  cumbersome — more  portable. 

8d.  Can  be  snugly  packed  on  a  common  one-horse  wagon — and 
not  a  heavy  load  for  one  horse  to  draw. 

4th.  Any  part  can  be  readily  lifted,  and  loaded,  by  two  men. 
5th.  Not  at  all  liable,  like  other  Powers,  to  be  racked  or  injured 
by  moving. 


6th.  Is  very  quickly  and  easily  set  up  for  work. 

7th.  No  Joints  loosened  by  setting  up  and  taking  down,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  often  done. 

8th.  Will  cost  less  for  Oil,  Lard,  or  Tallow,  to  run  it. 

9th.  Will  cost  less  for  repairs,  on  account  of  natural  wear;  and 
will  last  longer. 

10th.  Not  nearly  so  liable  to  serious  breakago  from  great  or 
sudden  strains. 

11th.  Home  blacksmithing  or  carpentry  will  suffice  for  almost 
any  carelessness. 

12th.  No  danger  of  long  suspensions  of  work  on  account  of 
breakdowns. 

13th.  Has  no  bridge,  rod,  belt,  or  aDy  other  part  of  the  machine 
for  the  horses  to  step  over  every  turn,  like  all  other  field  Sweep 
Powers — a  great  advantage. 

14th.  Will  do  double  the  work  of  other  Sweep  Powers  with 
the  same  team. 

15th.  Will  do  more  work  with  the  same  team  than  any  Tread 
Power,  and  is  much  more  safe  and  pleasant  for  the  horses. 

16th.  Is  the  lowest  priced  of  any  Power  in  the  market,  capable 
of  doing,  either,  an  equal  variety,  or  an  equal  amount,  of  work. 

Mr.  Wm.  D.  Schebmerhorn,  of  Deerfield,  Oneida  county,  N. 
Y.,  says : 

January  18th,  1864. 

Your  Horse  Power  pleases  me  much.  I  can  saw,  in  the  same 
time  with  it,  more  wood  with  one  horse  than  I  could  with  two, 
using  any  other  Power  I  have  ever  owned  or  tried.  With  rather 
a  small  horse  I  can  saw  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  cords  per  day 
with  a  drag  saw.  Expecting  much  from  the  Power,  yet  my  ex¬ 
pectations  were  not  over  half  what  I  have  realized,  especially 
when  I  commenced  using  a  circular  saw,  and  found  how  fast  and 
how  easily  I  could  saw.  using  only  two  small  horses.  I  believe 
this  new  Power  will  and  ought  to  come  into  general  use  for 
threshing  and  other  purposes. 

Mr.  John  Hook,  jr.,  of  Bridgewater,  Oneida  county,  writes  as 
follows,  under  date  of  August  30th,  1868 : 

“  I  have  been  threshing  with  the  Power  I  bought  of  you.  It 
works  splendidly.  I  can  thresh  and  clean  400  bushels  of  oats  per 
day,  with  two  horses,  and  do  it  with  ease.  Old  threshers  who 
have  been  here  to  see  it  work,  say  that  I  can  do  more  with  two 
horses  than  they  can  with  five,  on  the  old  Powers.” 

Some  improvements,  in  the  way  of  a  heavier  and  a  hardened 
chain,  and  in  the  mode  of  running  the  chain,  and  some  other 
changes  in  the  Jack,  have  since  been  made  by  the  inventor,  in 
order  to  still  further  simplify  and  to  render  the  Power  practically 
perfect. 

UNPRECEDENTED  WITH  A  CIRCULAR  SAW. 

This  is  to  certify  that  during  the  middle  of  one  of  the  warmest, 
if  not  the  warmest  day  of  last  August,  with  no  wind  stirring,  and 
in  a  place  peculiarly  exposed  to  the  hottest  rays  of  the  sun,  one 
horse ,  with  Mr.  Perry’s  Horse  Power,  sawed  for  me  with  a  Cir¬ 
cular  Saw,  a  full  measured  Cord  ofL  large,  very  dry,  and  very  hard 
Maple  wood,  every  stick  twice  through,  in  just  fourteen  min¬ 
utes,  as  timed  by  two  watches.  C.  R.  NEGUS, 

Pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church,  Newport, 

Newport,  February  8th,  1864. 

A  CORD  IN  EIGHT  MINUTES  WITH  A  DRAG  SAW. 

At  a  Public  Trial  in  Newport,  a  cord  of  hard  wood  was  sawed 
in  eight  minutes,  and  3  cords  and  5%  feet  in  thirty-two  minutes, 
with  ease,  by  only  one  horse,  including  the  time  occupied  in 
placing  two  additional  logs  on  the  log-way,  and  the  binding  of  the 
same  after  sawing  each  block,  and  all  stops,  as  timed  by  many 
watches,  and  measured  by  a  number  of  men.  A  more  detailed 
statement  of  this  extraordinary  performance,  signed  by  twenty- 
three  prominent  citizens  of  Newport  and  vicinity  will  be  furnish¬ 
ed  to  all  who  desire  it. 

PRICES. 

Increased  or  decreased  cost  of  material  and  labor  in  the  future 
will  probably  cause  a  corresponding  change  in  the  prices  given 


below.  At  present  the  price  for 

No.  1  is  fixed  at . $200 

No.  2  is  fixed  at .  175 

Drag  Saw  Attachment .  25 

Drag  Saw  (filed) .  10 

Log  Way .  20 

Circular  Saw  (24  ineli)  with  Table .  53 

“  “  6(  without  Table .  19 


Catalogues  containing  a  full  description  of  the  machine  will  be 
sent  to  any  address  on  application.  Address 

E.  REMINGTON  &  SONS, 
Hien,  Herkimer  co.,  N.  T.* 
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BULLARD’S  IMPROVED 


PAT ENT  HAY  T  EDDEK, 

Or  Machine  for  Spreading  and.  Turning  Hay. 

rp HE  subscriber  having  purchased  the  exclusive  right  for  man 
JL  ufacturing  and  selling  (for  the  State  of  New  York) 

Bullard’s  Improved  Hay  Tedder, 

these  fcat la- 

machines  will  please  send 1  in  them  order,^  to  be 

recorded  in  turn.  “  First  “If^'^^Ei^Tew  York. 

N.  B.— Pamphlets  and  Circulars  will  be  sent  by  mail  to  those 

who  request  them.  .  .  an’64-lv 

D.  R. BARTON,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Agent _ aP  ** 


Trne^elaware  Grapevines. 

from:  the  original  vime. 

BEST  QUALITY  OF  PLANTS 

AT  LOW  PRICES. 

A  LSO,  6trong  vines  of  Allen’s  White  Hybrid,  Adirondac, 
Anna,  Creveling,  Concord.  Clinton,  Cuyahoga,  Clara,  Cas- 
Diana  Golden  Clinton,  Hartford  Prolific,  Iona,  Israelis. 
Lydia  Lincoln,  Lenoir,  Logan,  Maxatawney,  Ontario,  Rebecca, 
Roger’s  New  Hybrids,  Taylor,  ToKalon,  Union  \  lllage,  Under- 

hiAlSo,eDowni<s  Mulberry,  Currants,  Raspberries,  Strawber¬ 
ries,  &c.  „  .  _ ,  .  . 

Send  for  Descriptive  Price  List  to 

oct2t  P  GEO.  W.  CAMPBELL,  Delaware,  Ohio. 


Pure  Sheep  Wash  Tobacco. 

I  HEREBY  certify  that  I  have  been  familiar  with  all  the  pro¬ 
cesses  employed  by  the  South  Down  Company  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  their  “Sheep  Wash  Tobacco,”  and  that  the  article  pre¬ 
pared  under  Mr.  Jaques’  Patent  contains  all  the  useful  principles 
of  the  Tobacco  in  a  concentrated  form. 

This  Paste,  employed  as  a  Sheep  Wash,  according^  to  the  direc¬ 
tions  furnished  by  the  Company,  has  the  effect  of  curing  Scab 
and  other  cutaneous  diseases,  and  destroying  all  parasitic  insects 
which  infect  the  skin  and  wool  of  the  Sheep,  and  thereby  im- 

8 roves  the  health  of  the  animal,  as  well  as  the  quality  of  its 
eece.  Employed  in  the  same  way,  the  solution  being  made 
stronger,  it  will  destroy  those  insects  which  infest  the  skins  of 
larger  animals,  and  also  those  that  are  injurious  to  vegetation. 

CHARLES  T.  JACKSON, M.  D.,  _ 
Assayer  to  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  Consulting  Chemist. 

Wool  Growers  should  beware  of  any  preparation  that 
contains  “sulphur,”  as  it  is  sure  to  destroy  the  fibre  of  the  wool. 
One  pound  of  Extract  Tobacco  will  make  twelve  gallons  Wash, 
and  contains  the  strength  of  eight  pounds  of  Tobacco,  as  prepar¬ 
ed  by  farmers. 

Agents  wanted  In  every  Wool  District. 

JAMES  F.  LEVIN,  Agent  South  Down  Co,, 

23  Central  Wharf,  Boston. 

AGENTS.— Dudley  <fc  Stafford,  69  Beekman  st.,  New  York  ; 
R.  H.  Allen  &  Co.,  1 89  and  191  Water  st.,  New  York ;  E.  W. 
Harrigan  &  Co.,  Comstock’s  Landing,  N.  Y.;  Elias  Foote,  Ba¬ 
tavia,  N.  Y.;  Win.  Simpson,  Jr.,  New  Hudson,  Allegany  county, 
N.  Y.;  A.  M.  Wightman,  Bath,  N.  Y.;  Stoddard  &  Barton, 
Troy,  N.  Y.;  Nichoson,  Paine  &  Co.,  Albion,  N.  Y.;  Lane  <& 
Paine,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  _ oct2t 

FRUIT  AND^>RNAMENTAL  TREES. 

TEN  ACRES  OF  STRAWBERRIES— Of  the  most  desirable 
kinds — such  as  French,  Russell,  Fillmore,  Irioinphe  de 
Gand,  Bartlett,  Albany,  Austin,  Cutter,  Downer  and  Lady  Finder. 

TEN  ACRES  OF  BLACKBERRIES— Dorchester  and  New 
Rochelle. 

FIVE  ACRES  OF  RASPBERRIES— Including  the  Phila¬ 
delphia,  the  best  and  most  productive  hardy  Raspberry.  It  has 
yielded  with  me  over  two  hundred  bushels  per  acre  ot  large,  red, 
lucious  fruit  without  protection  from  sun  or  frost. 

Send  for  Catalogues  gratis.  . 

sep3t  WILLIAM  PARRY,  Cinnaminson,  N.  J. 


NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 

ROCHESTER  CENTRAL  NURSERIES. 

SEND  FOR  A  CATALOGUE 

AND 

SPECIAL  TERMS  OF  SALE, 

AND 

OEDEE  YOUE  TEEES  DIRECT. 

Address  C.  W.  SEELYE, 

aptf  Rochester  Central  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


AMMONIATED  PACIFIC  GUANO. 

A  RE  VL  GUANO,  containing  from  seventy  to  eighty  per  cent. 
A  of  Phosphate  of  Lime,  to  which  has  been  added  by  a 
ihemical  process  a  large  percentage  of  Ammonia,  so  fixed  that  it 
an  not  evaporate,  making  it  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  other 

6  Price  r$  8  0  per  nett  tun.  A  liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 

Pamphlets,  with  copies  of  analysis  by  Dr.  Jackson,  Mass¬ 
achusetts  State  Assayer,  and  Dr.  Liebig  of  Baltimore  and  testi- 
nonials  from  Scientific  Agriculturists,  showing  its  value,  can  he 
ibtained  from  J.  O.  BAKER  &  CO.,  Selling  Agents 

octet  131  Pearl  street’  New  York- 

RAPE  VINES  B¥  MAID— Or  by  Express,  includ¬ 
ing  both  old  and  new  varieties.  For  circular,  prices,  &c., 

address  oc2t  H.  B.  LUM,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 


TO  FARMERS! 

BRADLEY’S  TOBACCO  FERTILIZER,  AND  BRADLEY’S 
X  L  Superphosphate  of  Lime,  are  for  sale  at  wholesale  and 
retail  by  the  Manufacturer.  WM.  L  BRADLEY  : 

Sales  Office  24  Broad  street.  Boston.  . 

Pamphlets  containing  testimonials  in  favor  of  his  lo- 
bacco  Fertilizer,  Bradley’s  X  L  Manual  on  the  Culture  and  Curing 
of  Tobacco,  with  Illustrations,  can  be  had  by  addi’essing  the  un¬ 
dersigned.  ,  „  ^  WM.  L.  BRADLEY. 

Highest  Cash  prices  paid  for  Bones. _ 

SHORTHORNS  FOR  SALE. 

TIE  BULL  HOTSPUR  4030  A.  H.  B.  by  Duke  of  Gloster 
(11,382)  dam  Daphne  (imported)  by„^a.r®klT^9,’2^)’T/1TCa 
roan,  calved  May  15,  1860.  Also  three  YEARLING  BULLS 
and  five  BULL  CALVES,  mostly  by  Hotspur,  and  a  few 
HEIFERS.  ' 

Catalogues  sent  on  application, 
a^tf  T.  L.  IIARISON,  Morley,  St.  Lawrence  co.,  N.  Y. 


FRANCIS  BRILL, 

Nurseryman  &  Seed  Grower, 
NEWARK,  N.  J. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  A  SPECIALITY. 

jsp—  Fruit  Trees,  Vines,  Shrubs,  Garden  Seeds,  &c.  Cata¬ 
logues  on  application.  _ _ ^52 - 


STAMMERING. 

ITAMMERING — Cured  by  Bates  Appliances.  For  De- 
)  scriptive  Pamphlet,  &c.,  address^  ^  ^  MEARS  &  CO., 

277  W.  23d  street.  New  York. 
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CONCORD  CRAPE  VINES. 

A  VERY  LARGE  STOCK  of  the  above  at  low  rates  by  the 
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Another  Startling  Book! 

- - 

ISSUED  TO-DAY  AND  PLACED  ON  OUR  PREMIUM  LIST! 

GEN,  Jvr&tEtUN’S  fUGMISEI 

- - - 

TWENTY- ONE  THOUSAND  DOLLARS  TO  RE  GIVEN  AWAY! 


ZL 


Strictly  on  tlie  Conditions  Named  Below  I 


Read  tills  Explanation. 

"We  hereby  again  pledge  ourselves  to  the  readers  of  this  paper 
to  fully  carry  out  our  Premium  Offer,  as  follows :  Out  of  every 
$100,000  of  Gen.  McClellan’s  Promise,  or  Gen.  Grant’s  Spy,  (or 
any  of  the  rest  of  our  publications)  we  sell,  we  will  impartially 
distribute  among  those  subscribing,  Twenty-one  Thousand 
Dollars  in  Handsome  and  Valuable  Premiums,  excluding  all 
cheap  or  bogus  jewelry. 

As  some  who  have  sent  for  our  books  seem  not  to  exactly  un¬ 
derstand  our  enterprise,  we  will  endeavor  to  explain  it  as  simply 
and  thoroughly  as  possible. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  not  a  lottery.  We  sell  our  books  for  a 
certain  sum;  on  that  sum  we  make  a  certain  profit;  and  this 
profit  we  share  with  a  number  of  subscribers,  which  number  is 
not  picked  out,  but  selected  at  random  from  the  whole  list  of. 
names  sent  us.  By  this  means,  and  by  making  many  of  our  pre¬ 
miums  very  valuable,  we  excite  a  competition  among  our  patrons. 

In  the  second  place,  we  exclude  all  cheap  or  bogus  jewelry, 
which  has  been  so  common  in  gift  schemes,  because  we  believe 
such  inducements  dishonest. 

In  the  third  place,  we  have  bound  ourselves  publicly  to  per¬ 
form  every  promise  we  make,  not  only  to  the  public,  but  to  the 
papers  in  which  we  advertise.  And  to  further  convince  all  that 
our  enterprise  is  not  to  be  classed  with  schemes  so  deservedly 
called  humbugs,  we  have  pledged  ourselves  to  make  Kegular 
Statements  under  Oath  at  each  Distribution  of  Premiums ! 

On  commencing  our  enterprise,  we  sent  out  premiums  as  sub¬ 
scriptions  came  in ;  but,  finding  the  system  did  not  work  well,  we 
intended  to  make  a  distribution  only  at  the  close  of  the  sale  of 
$100,000  worth  of  our  books.  But  as  this  might  take  too  long  a 
time  before  we  could  give  the  public  an  evidence  that  we  did  ex¬ 
actly  what  we  have  said,  we  have  determined  to  make  our  first 
distribution  immediately  on  the  sale  of  $33,000  worth  of  books, 
One  house,  or  farm ,  worth  $3,000,  besides  other  premiums,  in 
exact  proportion,  being  given  away  in  each  distribution. 

Many  sending  us  subscriptions,  write  that  their  friends  will 
send  when  they  see  what  they  get  If  all  those  who  have  thus 
held  back  since  we  started  our  enterprise  had  sent  their  subscrip¬ 
tions,  either  clubs  or  single  ones,  we  should  before  this  have  been 
able  to  make  at  least  one,  if  not  two ,  distributions,  in  which  very 
many  of  these  identical  parties  would  have  received  handsome 
and  valuable  premiums.  We  hope  by  this  time  they  see  our  en¬ 
terprise  is  an  honest  one,  and  entirely  worthy  their  confidence. 
We  ask  them  to  help  us  to  prove  it.  If  they  can  not  afford 
$5  or  $1,  they  can  afford  50  or  25  cents.  Certainly  that  is  not 
such  a  heavy  outlay  for  a  book  that  can  not  be  bought  for  less  in 
any  store ;  when,  in  addition,  and  really  for  nothing ,  they  have 
an  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  $3,000  premium. 

Single  Copies  25  Cents;  Five  Copies  $1. 

Our  Premium  List  is  numbered  from  one  upwards,  and  all  let¬ 
ters  received  will  be  entered  thereon  impartially,  as  they  arrive, 
whether  containing  25  cents,  $1.00,  or  $5.00,  each  book  represent¬ 
ing  one  number.  In  other  words  every  single  book  (25  cents) 
will  represent  a  number  or  subscription,  and  every  five  books 
($1.00)  will  represent  five  numbers  or  subscriptions,  whether  the 
$1.00  be  sent  by  one  person  or  five  persons.  Thus,  while  a  club 
of  5, 10  or  15  may  secure  one  of  our  most  valuable  premiums,  a 
single  subscription  may  also  obtain  one.  And  we  publicly  pledge 
ourselves  to  give  every  premium  we  offer,  and  to  publish  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  successful  parties  in  this  paper. 

In  remitting,  give  the  name  and  date  of  the  paper  containing 
this  advertisement. 

Address,  cash  with  order, 

C.  W.  ALEXANDER  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

123  South  Third  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


$1,000  to  Club  Raisers. 

$1,000  to  Club  Raisers. 

$1,000  to  Club  Raisers. 

As  there  are  a  large  number  of  our  patrons  who  are,  and  will 
be,  raising  clubs  for  this  Great  and  Exciting  Book,  we  have  been 
induced  to  offer  them  something  handsome  and  substantial  in  re¬ 
turn  for  their  labor  and  trouble.  This  offer,  thus  publicly  pledg¬ 
ed,  and  made  with  the  same  binding  conditions  as  our  other  offers 
is  in  addition  to  all  others,  and  is  applicable  only  to  club  raisers! 
It  is  made  specially  for  their  benefit.  Any  one  is  at  liberty  to  °-et 
up  a  club,  and  compete  for  the  club  premiums.  And  the  surest 
way  to  raise  large  clubs,  is  to  take  this  paper  and  show  our  otter 
to  every  friend  you  know,  and  get  them  all  to  read  it,  and  then 
join  with  you  at  once  in  sending  for  it. 

Clubs,  according  to  the  postal  law,  must  be  directed  to  one  per¬ 
son,  though  several  names  are  included  in  it.  P.emember  that 
one  person  who  sends  club  amounts  of  money  is  entitled  to  all 
the  privileges  of  a  club.  These  are  our  club  premiums! 

To  tbe  Largest  Club,  $500. 

To  2d  Largest  Club,  $200. 

To  3d  Largest  Club,  $100. 

To  4th  Largest  Club,  $75. 

To  5tli  Largest  Club,  $50. 

To  6th  Largest  Club,  $25. 

To  7th  Largest  Club,  $25. 

To  8th  Largest  Club,  $25. 

Those  who  have  read  General  Grant’s  Daring  Spy  will 
upon  perusing  the  thrilling  and  curious  incidents  in  our  new  book! 
General  McClellan’s  Promise,  acknowledge  that  though  the 
first  is  startling  and  strangely  romantic,  the  latter  is  still  more  so 
Mexico  is  certainly  a  mysterious  land,  and  “  General  McClellan’* 
Promise”  will  but  increase  the  profoundness  of  the  mystery 
which  for  ages  has  enveloped  that  peculiar  race,  the  Aztecs.  And 
we  doubt  if  the  most  fertile-brained  romancer  could  invent  more 
deeply  thrilling  romance,  or  trains  of  incident  so  wild,  solemn 
and  wiered,  as  those  which  fill  the  pages  of  this  singular  narra¬ 
tive.  Until  now  these  facts  were  never  considered  worth  giving 
to  the  public,  as  they  might  he  classed  among  those  continually 
happening  to  a  soldier.  The  chapter  containing  the  description 
of  the  last  interview  between  McGlellan  and  the  beautiful  Inez,  a 
Priestess  of  the  Sun,  and  ‘the  latter’s  prophecy,  are  alone  worth 
tqn  times  the  cost  of  the  book.  Every  one  should  send  for  it.  It 
is  the-  most  exciting  and  most  curious  book  that  has  ever  been 
offered  to  the  public. 

SINGLE  COPIES,  25  CENTS— FIVE  COPIES,  $L 
SINGLE  COPIES,  25  CENTS— FIVE  COPIES,  $L 
SINGLE  COPIES,  25  CENTS— FIVE  COPIES,  $L 
GET  UP  YOUE  CLUBS 
GET  UP  YOUE  CLUBS 

AND  SEND  AT  ONCE. 

AND  SEND  AT  ONCE. 

[SEE  NEXT  COLUMN.] 

Address,  cash  with  order, 

C.  W.  ALEXANDER  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

123  South  Third  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 
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WALKS  AND  TALKS  ON  THE  FARM,— NO,  12, 


I  WAS  talking  to  a  Canadian  farmer,  last  night, 
who  wants  to  buy  a  farm  somewhere  in  the  States. 
He  thought  of  going  West,  but  at  my  suggestion 
went  into  the  southern  counties  of  this  State  to  look 
at  the  farms  there.  He  called  on  me  after  he  re¬ 
turned.  He  did  not  form  a  very  favorable  opinion 
of  the  farmers  in  that  section.  In  a  ride  of  eighteen 
miles,  though  the  weather  was  very  fine,  he  saw 
scarcely  a  man  at  work  in  the  fields.  Occasionally  a 
man  was  picking  apples,  or  splitting  wood  in  the 
front  yard.  As  for  real,  thorough,  energetic  farming, 
he  saw  nothing  of  it.  How  the  people  live,  he  could 
not  see.  They  do  not  half  cultivate  their  land,  and 
seem  to  have  little  faith  in  the  profits  of  farming- 
They  are  willing  to  turn  their  attention  to  anything 
rather  than  to  working  their  land.  If  there  are  a 
dozen  sheep-^kinS  in  the  neighborhood,  half  a  dozen 
men  would  start  out  to  buy  them,  leaving  their  farms 
to  take  care  of  themselves. 

There  is  some  truth  in  what  he  says.  I  have  been 
in  the  same  neighborhood.  Land  is  cheaper  than  in 
any  other  section  of  the  State.  It  is  an  old-settled 
country,  with  ready  access  to  markets,  land  of  good 
quality,  and  a  demand  for  all  that  you  can  raise ; 
and  yet  he  says  he  was  offered  farms  for  $25  per 
acre. 

To  him,  of  course,  this  is  very  cheap.  It  is  only 
$10  per  acre  in  Canada  money.  He  thinks  land  is 
far  cheaper  on  this  side,  even  if  gold  was  at  par, 
than  it  is  in  Canada.  I  showed  him  a  farm  in  this 
neighborhood  that  was  sold  last  year  for  $50  per 
acre,  and  he  said  such  a  farm,  as  well  situated,  in 
Canada,  would  sell  for  $80  an  acre. 

If  this  is  so,  it  follows  that  at  the  present  time 
la'nd  in  Canada  is  four  times  as  high  as  with  us — for 
$20  in  Canada  money  is  now  equal  to  $50  in  our 
money.  A  Canadian  who  has  a  little  money  to  spare 
could  certainly  buy  a  farm  here  at  a  very  low  rate. 
I  do  not  think  farms  are  any  higher  now  than  they 
were  six  years  ago.  A  farm  that  he  would  have  had 
tp  pay  $5,000  for  before  the  war,  he  could  now  buy 
for  $2,000 1  [This  was  written  ten  days  ago,  when 


gold  was  at  250.  It  is  now  lower,  but  the  tendency 
is  again  upward.] 

I  am  surprised  that  English  and  Canadian  farmers 
do  not  come  and  settle  here  more  than  they  do. 
There  never  was  a  better  time  for  them  to  do  so 
than  now.  With  their  money,  they  can  certainly 
buy  a  farm  for  half  what  they  would  have  had  to 
pay  three  or  four  years  ago. 

Mr.  L - was  here  to-day  and  advises  me  to  lay 

down  my  roses,  and  then  cover  the  bed  with  leaves 
a  foot  thick  and  lay  some  boards  on  the  top,  or  what 
would  be  better  still,  some  branches  of  evergreens, 
to  keep  them  from  blowing  away.  This  will  protect 
them  effectually  from  the  frost,  and  next  summer 
they  will  flower  to  the  tips  of  the  shoots.  He  has 
had  remarkable  success  with  roses,  and  he  adopts 
this  method.  Even  tender  roses  can  be  kept  over 
winter  in  the  open  ground  by  covering  them  thor¬ 
oughly  with  leaves.  We  all  know  how  completely 
a  thick  covering  of  leaves  keeps  the  frost  out  of  the 
ground  in  the  woods,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  they  can  be  used  for  this  purpose  with  great 
advantage  in  the  garden. 

A  good  coat  of  horse  manure  is  the  best  dressing 
for  strawberries  set  out  last  spring.  It  will  protect 
the  plants  from  the  winter  and  enrich  the  land  at 
the  same  time. 

Raspberries  need  nothing  more  than  bending 
down,  and  the  ends  of  the  sprouts  covered  with  a 
spadeful  of  soil.  Two  men  will  soon  cover  a  large 
plat  of  them.  Cut  out  all  the  old  canes,  and  then 
cut  the  new  shoots,  leaving  only  four  strong  ones  in 
each  hill  to  bear  fruit  next  year.  Then  let  one  man 
bend  down  two  hills  together,  and  let  the  other  man 
put  a  spadeful  or  two  of  soil  on  the  ends  to  hold 
them  down.  It  is  very  little  trouble,  and  will  insure 
a  crop  next  season.  No  other  protection  is  needed. 

Grapes  should  be  taken  down  from  the  trellises, 
pruned,  and  covered  in  the  same  way.  All  that  is 
needed  is  to  put  soil  enough  on  the  canes  to  hold 
them  down.  Straw,  grass,  and  anything  that  will 
afford  a  harbor  for  mice,  should  not  be  used.  One 
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year  we  had  several  large  Delaware  vifies  injured  to 
a  considerable  extent  by  mice  that  worked  among 
some  grass  near  the  trellis,  and  eat  out  the  buds 
from  the  canes. 

Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  fodder  and  the  high  price 
„  of  grain,  farmers  have  been  crowding  their  cattle  on 
the  market— too  often  in  a  half-fatted  condition.  The 
consequence  is,  that  in  New  York  cattle  have  been 
,in  excess  of  the  demand,  and  prices,  especially  for 
inferior  animals,  declined  very  materially.  The  New 
York  papers  triumphantly  ask  :  “  Where  is  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  scarcity  of  cattle  in  the  country  of  which 
we  have  heard  so  much  ?  ” 

Speculators  may  have  represented  a  greater  scarc¬ 
ity  of  cattle  than  there  is,  but  that  good  beef  cattle 
are  scarce  there  can  be  no  doubt.  How  far  high 
prices  will  check  consumption,  and  thus  restore  the 
deficiency,  remains  to  be  seen. 

I  was  talking  with  an  experienced  butcher  in  the 
city  a  few  days  since,  and  one  who  has  for  years 
traveled  all  over  this  section,  buying  cattle,  and  he 
says  he  has  never  known  cattle  so  scarce.  If  I  had 
been  buying  beef,  such  a  statement  might  not  have 
been  considered  very  disinterested,  but  I  was  talk¬ 
ing  to  him  about  selling  some  three  year  old  heifers 
that  are  now  very  fair  beef.  He  strongly  advised 
me  to  keep  them  two  or  three  months,  and  give 
them  a  couple  of  quarts  of  corn  meal  per  day,  with  a 
few  turnips,  &c.  That  it  would  pay,  he  said,  there 
could  be  no  doubt.  He  expected  to  see  cattle  higher 
in  the  spring  than  ever  before. 

The  rush  for  cattle  to  New  York  has  abated  some¬ 
what,  and  prices  advanced  this  week  fully  one  cent 
per  pound. 

It  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  higher 
grain  is,  the  more  money  there  is  to  be  made  in  fat¬ 
tening  cattle  and  sheep  in  winter.  In  these  times, 
however,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  how  far  we  may 
take  experience  as  our  guide — for  this  reason  :  One 
of  the  advantages  of  feeding  grain  to  cattle  and 
sheep  is  the  superior  quality  of  the  manure  obtained. 
But  we  have  to  wait  some  time  before  we  can  get 
returns  from  the  manure  made  this  winter.  If  we 
sell  the  grain  at  present  war  prices,  we  are  sure  of 
the  money ;  but  if  we  feed  it  to  cattle,  we  may  have 
peace  and  low  prices  before  we  can  get  any  advan¬ 
tage  from  the  manure — and  possibly  from  the  cattle 
themselves. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  artificial  manures  offer 
greater  advantages  than  ever  before.  We  get  the 
effect  at  once,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  get  better 
crops  while  prices  are  high.  It  will  scarcely  pay  to 
make  permanent  improvements  of  any  kind,  while 
'  labor  and  material  of  all  kinds  are  so  high.  We 
must  do  all  that  we  can  to  increase  our  crops  for  the 


time  being,  get  out  of  debt,  and  prepare  to  make  im¬ 
provements  when  the  reaction  shall  take  place. 

If  the  present  fine  weather  would  only  last  a  week 
or  ten  days  longer,  I  would  keep  all  my  teams  plow¬ 
ing.  For  the  destruction  of  insects  late  plowing  in 
the  fall  is  better  than  early  plowing.  The  worms 
have  descended  into  the  ground  four  or  five  inches 
deep.  If  turned  up  on  a  warm,  sunny  day,  they  will 
get  warmed  into  life,  and  then  a  frost  at  night  will 
do  the  business  for  the  rascals. 

How  few  people  pay  any  attention  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  their  manure.  A  heap  of  horse  dung  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  remain  near  the  stable  door,  where  it  fire- 
fangs  ;  while  near  the  pig  pen  there  is  a  slush  hole 
in  which  half  the  manure  runs  away  and  is  lost. 
Now  would  it  not  pay  to  throw  the  horse  manure 
into  the  pig  pen  ?  It  would  absorb  all  the  liquid, 
giving  the  pigs  a  good,  dry  place,  and  making  a  fine 
lot  of  excellent  manure. 

One  of  the  oldest  farmers  in  town  told  me  to-day 
that  he  had  never  known  so  wet  and  disagreeable  a 
fall.  It  has  been  almost  impossible  to  get  along 
with  the  work.  Many  farmers  have  not  yet  dug 
their  potatoes,  and  the  late  severe  frost  must  have 
injured  them  seriously.  I  have  dug  all  mine,  ex 
cept  about  an  acre  of  Californians  that  I  raised  for 
the  pigs.  When  steamed  and  fed  out  at  once,  the 
frost  will  not  injure  them.  In  fact,  if  there  is  any 
truth  in  the  idea  that  sugar  is  more  fattening  than 
starch,  a  little  freezing  would  be  an  improvement. 
I  do  not  think  I  shall  freeze  them  purposely,  but  as 
they  are  frozen  we  may  as  well  put  the  best  face  on 
the  matter,  and  conclude  that  the  potatoes  are  all 
the  better  for  it. 

Cornstalks  are  also  seriously  injured  by  the 
weather.  Last  year  I  did  not  draw  mine  in  till  the 
middle  of  December.  They  were  then  as  bright  and 
nice  almost  as  when  cut.  But  this  year  they  look  as 
weather-beaten  as  though  they  had  been  out  all  win¬ 
ter.  We  must  make  the  best  of  them,  however. 
Fodder  is  very  scarce.  Hay  has  already  sold  as  high 
as  $26  per  ton  in  Rochester,  and  straw  is  in  demand 
for  paper.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  stock  of 
all  kinds  will  be  very  high  in  the  spring,  and  it  is 
worth  making  a  great  effort  to  keep  over  as  much  as 
possible. 

When  I  was  a  boy  there  was  nothing  I  enjoyed 
more  than  to  cut  little  drains  to  carry  off  the  water 
from  the  land.  I  used  to  like  to  see  it  run.  I  have 
been  at  the  same  kind  of  work  to-day,  and  enjoyed 
it  just  as  much — barring  the  reflection  that  if  the 
land  was  underdrained,  as  it  should  be,  there  would 
be  no  surface  water  to  let  off.  Even  a  little  surface 
drainage  of  this  Mhd  is  better  than  nothing,  and  I 
A  j  ! 
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was  surprised  liow  soon  I  could  let  off  all  the  water 
that  had  accumulated  in  the  dead  furrows  on  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  wheat.  It  is  just  a  pleasant  pas¬ 
time  for  a  farmer  and  his  son  to  take  a  spade  and  a 
hoe  and  let  off  the  water.  The  boy  at  all  events 
will  enjoy  it. 

Farmers  do  not  talk  enough  to  their  sons  about 
farming  operations.  They  do  not  realize  how  inter¬ 
ested  their  sons  would  soon  become,  if  talked  to  and 
consulted  about  plans  for  future  improvements. 
Give  them  reasons  for  doing  things  so  and  so,  with 
reminiscencies  from  past  experience,  and  they  will 
recollect  them  and  profit  by  them  when  you  are  no 
more.  I  can  recollect  many  things  my  father  told 
me  when  a  mere  boy,  and  which  are  of  use  to  me  in 
my  farming  operations  to  this  day. 

The  more  I  see  of  the  agriculture  of  the  country, 
the  more  I  am  persuaded  that  we  shall  be  compelled 
to  farm  better. .  It  is  vain  to  suppose  that  we  can  go 
on  as  we  have  done.  There  must  be  a  change.  The 
first  flush  of  fertility  in  the  soil — the  accumulation 
of  leaves  and  other  organic  matter — is  rapidly  be¬ 
coming  exhausted,  and  we  shall  be  compelled  to 
spend  more  labor  in  the  preparation  of  the  land  for 
crops,  and  in  furnishing  more  manure.  The  last 
census  proves  conclusively  that  the  crops  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  by  no  means  increase  as  rapidly  as  the 
population.  Agriculture  has  not  been  as  profitable 
as  it  should  be,  and  we  need — and  shall  have — high¬ 
er  prices,  and  then  farming  will  take  a  higher  rank 
than  it  has  hitherto  occupied  in  this  country. 

Wool  is  advancing  again,  somewhat.  It  is  princi¬ 
pally  in  the  hands  of  wool  dealers,  and  they  are  de¬ 
termined  to  hold  on  to  it  till  the  manufacturers  are 
willing  to  pay  at  least  as  much  as  they  gave  for  it. 
Wool  cannot  be  imported  at  the  present  rate  of  ex¬ 
change,  high  duties,  &c.;  and  it  seems  as  though  the 
manufacturers  would  be  compelled  to  accept  the 
terms  of  the  wool  dealers. 

Still,  there  is  unquestionably  a  heavy  clip  in  the 
country,  and  at  length  the  high  price  of  cloth  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  have  its  proper  effect  in  checking  the  de¬ 
mand.  The  shoddy  aristocrats  and  young  men  in 
our  cities  who  have  more  money  than  brains — and 
none  too  much  of  the  former — may  be  willing  to  pay 
one  hundred  dollars  for  an  overcoat,  but  those  of  us 
who  have  to  work  for  a  living  must  patch  up  our 
old  clothes  and  get  along  the  best  way  we  can.  And 
it  is  astonishing  how  much  a  man  can  spend  on  his 
dress,  and  how  little  he  can  get  along  with  if  he 
tries.  The  dry  goods  men  and  tailors  have  found 
out  to  their  cost  that  people  will  not  pay  such  exor¬ 
bitant  prices  for  their  goods.  The  great  body  of  the 
people,  as  soon  as  they  see  the  necessity  of  it,  are 
willing  to  forego  for  a  time  all  superfluous  articles 


either  of  food  or  clothing.  We  have  on  our  hands 
one  of  the  greatest  wars  in  history,  and  we  must  de¬ 
vote  all  our  energies  to  bringing  it  to  an  honorable 
termination.  We  must  cut  off  all  luxuries,  as  well 
of  home  as  of  foreign  manufacture,  and  raise  more 
necessaries. 

I  have  always  admired  the  answers  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  when  examined  before  the  British  Parlia¬ 
ment  in  1766,  relative  to  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp 
Act.  Common  people  in  England  are  to  this  day 
quite  as  familiar  with  it  as  Americans,  and  I  think 
admire  the  boldness  and  adroitness  of  Franklin’s 
answers  even  more  than  his  own  countrymen. 

He  was  asked : 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  the  people  of  America  would 
submit  to  pay  the  stamp  duty,  if  it  was  moderated  ? 

A.  No,  never,  unless  compelled  by  force  of  arms. 

Q.  What  was  the  temper  of  America  toward  Great 
Britain  before  the  year  1763  ? 

A.  The  best  in  the  world.  They  submitted  wil¬ 
lingly  to  the  government  of  the  crown,  and  paid,  in 
their  courts,  obedience  to  the  acts  of  Parliament. 
Numerous  as  the  people  are  in  the  several  old  prov¬ 
inces,  they  cost  you  nothing  in  forts,  citadels,  garri¬ 
sons,  or  armies,  to  keep  them  in  subjection.  They 
were  governed  by  this  country  at  the  expense  only 
of  a  little  pen,  ink  and  paper ;  they  were  led  by  a 
thread.  They  had  not  only  a  respect,  but  an  affec¬ 
tion  for  Great  Britain ;  for  its  laws,  its  customs  and 
manners,  and  even  a  fondness  for  its  fashions,  that 
greatly  increased  the  commerce.  Natives  of  Britain 
were  always  treated  with  particular  regard  ;  to  be  an 
Old-England  man  was,  of  itself,  a  character  of  some 
respect,  and  gave  a  kind  of  rank  among  us. 

Q.  And  what  is  their  temper  now  ? 

A.  0,  very  much  altered. 

*  *  *  *  f  *  *  * 

Q.  Don’t  you  think  cloth  from  England  absolutely 

necessary  to  them  ? 

A.  No,  by  no  means  absolutely  necessary;  with 
industry  and  good  management,  they  may  very  well 
supply  themselves  with  all  they  want. 

Q.  Will  it  not  take  a  long  time  to  establish  that 
manufacture  among  them ;  and  must  they  not  in  the 
meanwhile  suffer  greatly  ? 

A.  I  think  not.  They  have  made  a  surprising 
progress  already.  And  I  am  of  opinion,  that  beforo 
their  old  clothes  are  worn  out,  they  will  have  new 
ones  of  their  own  making. 

Q.  Can  they  possibly  find  wool  enough  in  North 
America  ? 

A.  They  have  taken  steps  to  increase  the  wool. 
They  entered  into  general  combinations  to  eat  no 
more  lamb ;  and  very  few  lambs  were  killed  last 
year.  This  course,  persisted  in,  will  soon  make  a 
prodigious  difference  in  the  quantity  of  wool.  And 
the  establishing  of  great  manufactories,  like  those  in 
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the  clothing  towns  here,  is  not  necessary,  as  it  is 
where  the  business  is  to  be  carried  on  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  trade.  The  people  will  all  spin,  and  work 
for  themselves,  in  their  own  houses. 

Q.  Can  there  be  wool  and  manufacture  enough  in 
one  or  two  years  ? 

A.  In  three  years,  I  think  there  may. 

Q.  Does  not  the  severity  of  the  winter,  in  the 
northern  colonies,  occasion  the  wool  to  be  of  bad 
quality  ? 

A.  No ;  the  wool  is  very  fine  and  good. 

Q.  In  the  more  southern  colonies,  as  in  Virginia, 
don’t  you  know,  that  the  wool  is  coarse,  and  only  a 
kind  of  hair  ? 

A.  I  don’t  know  it.  I  never  heard  it.  Tet  I  have 
been  sometimes  in  Virginia.  I  cannot  say  I  ever 
took  particular  notice  of  tHe  wool  there,  but  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  good,  though  I  cannot  speak  positively  of 
it ;  but  Virginia  and  the  colonies  south  of  it  have 
less  occasion  for  wool ;  their  winters  are  short,  and 
not  very  severe ;  apd  they  can  very  well  clothe  them¬ 
selves  with  linen  and  cotton  of  their  own  raising  for 
the  rest  of  the  year. 

Q.  Are  not  the  people  in  the  more  northern  colo¬ 
nies  obliged  to  fodder  their. sheep  all  the  winter? 

A.  In  some  of  the  most  northern  colonies  they 
may  be  obliged  to  do  it,  some  part  of  the  winter. 

Q.  Can  anything  .less  than  a  military  force  carry 
the  Stamp  Act  into  .execution  ? 

A.  I  do  not  see  how  a  military  force  can  he  ap¬ 
plied  to  that  purpose. 

Q.  Why  may  it  not  ? 

A.  Suppose  a  military  force  sent  into  America, 
they  will  find  nobody  in  arms  ;  what  are  they  then 
to  do  ?  They  cannot  force  a  man  to  take  stamps 
who  chooses  to  do  without  them.  They  will  not 
find  a  rebellion  ;  they  may  indeed  make  one. 

Q.  If  the  act  is  not  repealed,  what  do  you  think 
will  be  the  consequences? 

A.  A  total  loss  of  the  respect  and  affection  the 
people  of  America  bear  to  this  country,  and  of  all 
the  commerce  that  depends  on  that  .respect  and 
affection. 

Q.  How  can  the  commerce  be  affected  ? 

A.  You  will  find,  that  if  the  act  is  not  repealed, 
they  will  take  a  very  little  of  your  manufactures  in 
a  short  time. 

Q.  Is  it  in  their  power  to  do  without  them  ? 

A.  I  think  they  may  very  well  do  without  them. 

Q.  Is  it  their  interest  not  to  take  them  ? 

A.  The  goods  they  take  from  Britain  are  either 
necessaries,  mere  conveniences  or  superfluities.  The 
first,  as  cloth,  &c.,  with  a  little  industry  they  can 
make  at  home  ;  the  second  they  can  do  without,  till 
they  are  able  to  provide  them  among  themselves  ;■ 
and  the  last,  which  are  much  the  greatest  part,  they 


will  strike  off  immediately.  They  are  mere  articles 
of  fashion,  purchased  and  consumed  because  the 
fashion  in  a  respected  country  ;  but  will  now  be  de¬ 
tested  and  rejected.  The  people  have  already  struck 
off,  by  general  agreement,  the  use  of  all  goods  fash¬ 
ionable  in  mournings,  and  many  thousand  pounds’ 
worth  are  sent  back  as  unsalable. 

Q.  Supposing  the  Stamp  Act  continued  and  en¬ 
forced,  do  you  imagine  that  ill-humor  will  induce  the 
Americans  to  give  as  muGh  for  worse  manufactures 
of  their  own,  and  use  them,  preferable  to  better  of 
ours  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  think  so.  People  will  pay  as  freely  to 
gratify  one  passion  as  another,  their  resentment  as 
their  pride. 

Q.  If  the  Stamp  Act  should  be  repealed,  would  it 
induce  the  assemblies  of  America  to  acknowledge 
the  rights  of  Parliament  to  tax  them,  and  would 
they  erase  their  resolutions  ? 

A.  No,  never. 

Q.  Are  there  no  means  of  obliging  them  to  erase 
those  resolutions  ? 

A.  None  that  I  know  of  ;  they  will  never  do  it, 
unless  compelled  by  force  of  arms. 

Q.  Is  there  a  power  on  earth  that  can  force  them 
to  erase  them  ? 

# 

A.  No  power,  how  great  soever,  can  force  men  to 
change  their  opinions. 

Q.  What  used  to  be  the  pride  of  the  Americans  ? 

A.  To  indulge  in  the  fashions  and  manufactures 
of  Great  Britain. 

Q.  What  is  now  their  pride  ? 

A.  To  wear  their  old  clothes  over  again,  till  they  can 
make  new  ones. 

We  can  do  the  same  thing  again,  the  moment 
there  is  a  necessity  for  it.  In  the  Revolution,  as 
now,  speculation,  extravagance  and  corruption  were 
rife,  but  the  great  body  of  the  people  then  as  now 
were  patriotic  and  terribly  in  earnest.  We  can  wear 
old  clothes,  rather  than  pay  such  exorbitant  prices 
for  new  ones. 

I  wondeT  if  the  American  dislike  to  mutton  had 
not  its  origin  in  “  the  general  combinations  to  eat  no 
more  lamb”  !  Mutton  is  now  decidedly  the  cheapest 
food  we  have.  Good,  fair  sheep  sell  for  $5  a  head ; 
and  the  pelts  are  worth  $1.60  to  $3  each.  So  that 
the  carcass  costs  very  little.  And  yet  few  people 
will  eat  mutton.  They  will  pay  25  cents  a  pound 
for  pork  rather  than  eat  mutton  at  4  or  5  cents  a 
pound. 

I»T  is  cruel  to  starve  animals,  or  to  deny  them  pro¬ 
tection  against  the  fierce  blasts  of  our  northern 
winters.  It  is,  too,  unprofitable,  for  warmth,  up  to 
a  certain  degree,  is  equivalent  to  food,  and  cattle 
starved  in  winter  will  not  recover  from  it  till  the 
best  part  of  the  summer  is  past. 
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HOW  TO  CARRY  STOCK  THROUGH  THE  WINTER. 

Thjs  is  a  subject  of  great  importance  to  American 
farmers  the  present  year.  The  great  drouth  of  last 
summer  greatly  reduced  the  amount  of  hay  and  the 
straw  of  all  spring  crops.  Corn  is  not  a  full  average 
crop,  and  the  stalks  will  fall  even  still  more  below 
the  average  There  was  a  large  breadth  of  land 
sown  to  buckwheat,  and  though  the  yield  per  acre 
will  not  be  large,  the  crop  will  do  something  towards 
helping  out  our  short  rations  for  cattle  and  sheep. 

The  same  state  of  things  exists  in  England.  The 
past  season  was  one  of  severe  and  protracted  drouth. 
The  turnip  crop1— which  is  the  main  reliance  for 
winter  feed  —  is,  in  many  counties,  almost  a  total 
failure,  and  all  forage  crops  are  greatly  below  an 
average.  In  view  of  this  state  of  facts,  the  London 
Agricultural  Gazette  of  September  17  asks :  “  How 
are  our  cattle  to  be  kept  the  next  seven  months  ?  ” 
In  reply  it  publishes  several  communications  from 
farmers  in  different  parts  of  England,  a  few  extracts 
from  which  will  be  read  with  much  interest,  as  the 
subject  is  one  of  great  importance  to  every  farmer 
at  the  present  time : 

“  When  I  left  Somersetshire  a  month  ago  (August) 
a  green  blade  of  grass  was  hardly  to  be  seen,  and 
the  turnip  crop  had  almost  everywhere  failed. 

“All  persons  who  have  any  practical  knowledge 
of  breeding  and  feeding  stock  must  be  aware  of  the 
great  loss  attending  their  being  so  stinted  of  food  as 
to  become  reduced  in  condition  ;  and  ko\y  difficult  it 
is  to  recover  their  lost  condition. 

“  This  is  one  of  the  points  to  which  I  consider  it 
desirable  to  direct  attention,  and  to  enforce  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  preventing  it  at  almost  any  cost.  I  would 
beg  to  suggest  as  one  of  the  most  obvious  measures 
the  cutting  up  all  the  straw  that  can  be  spared,  and 
using  it  for  fodder  in  conjunction  with  meal  of  any 
sort,  or  of  cake,  according  to  the  respective  prices  of 
each. 

“  The  foregoing  has  reference  to  sheep  as  well  as 
to  cattle.  In  the  case  of  the  former,  not  only  will 
the  produce  of  wool  be  much  lessened  by  hard  keep, 
but  its  quality  for  combing  purposes  will  be  mate¬ 
rially  depreciated.” 

Mr.  Burniston,  of  Henley,  thus  relates  his  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  use  of  linseed  oil  as  an  addition  to  straw 
chaff  as  provender  for  stock  in  stpre  condition.  He 
says : 

“About  fifteen  years  ago,  when  under  a  very 
clever  and  practical  farmer  in  Dorsetshire,  I  remem¬ 
ber  we  fed  thirty-two  working  oxen  and  other  young 
stock  very  advantageously  on  chopped  straw,  a  small 
proportion  of  hay  chaff,  and  a  sprinkling  of  linseed 
oil,  and  the  animals  thrived  very  well  on  the  com¬ 
pound. 

“Hay  is  dear  and  the  turnips  are  a  failure  this 
season,  and  I  would  suggest  the  following  mixture 
to  those  who  are  short  of  feeding  materials  for  their 
Store  cattle  and  sheep : 


Lbs.  «.  <L 

'll  chopped  oat  straw . nil. 

83  pollard  (shorts) . . .1  6 

7  pure  linseed  oiL . 2  3 

112  3  9 


"  The  above  would  cost  SI.  15s.  per  tun,,  containing 


about  10  per  cent,  of  oil.  The  best  linseed  cake 
contains  about  12  per  cent,  of  oil,  and  is  now  selling 
freely  at  121.  os.  per  tun. 

“  The  linseed  oil  should  be  sprinkled  over  layers 
of  chaff  by  a  can  and  rose,  and  afterwards  subjected 
to  pressure  to  make  the  oil  blend  with  the  chaff  and 
pollard.  Animals  are  particularly  fond  of  the  lin¬ 
seed  oil,  and  if  it  proves  too  laxative  a  greater  pro¬ 
portion  of  straw  chaff  would  correct  its  influence.” 

Linseed  oil  is  too  high  in  this  country  to  be  used 
for  food ;  but  instead  of  sending  our  linseed  cake  to 
England,  we  may  feed  it  out  at  home  with  great 
benefit  to  cattle  and  sheep  and  to  the  manure  heap. 

The  editor  of  the  Agricultural  Gazette  gives  his 
experience  in  feeding  a  small  quantity  of  oilcake 
meal.  He  says : 

“A  lot  of  two-year  old  steers  and  heifers  were 
kept  all  winter  on  a  very  few  turnips  indeed,  with 
straw  chaff  on  which  not  more  than  a  pound  of  lin¬ 
seed  apiece,  boiled  into  a  thin  and  hot  and  saltish 
soup,  had  been  poured.  There  is  not  only  thus  the 
direct  addition  of  food,  but  this  manner  of  applying 
it  adds  to  the  savouriness  of  the  mess,  and  brings 
out  the  aroma  of  the  provender,  making  it  smell 
almost  as  sweet  as  hay.  There  can  not  be  a  doubt 
that  our  live  stock  during  the  coming  winter,  in  the 
districts  which  have  been  so  much  injured  by  the 
drouth,  must  do  without  litter.  Sand  and  burnt 
clay,  fern  and  other  }eaf,  expedients  of  that  and 
other  kinds,  must  suffice  to  provide  them  with  bed- 
ling — the  straw  will  have  all  to  be  turned  to  ac¬ 
count  as  food.” 

A  correspondent  of  the  London  Times,  H.  J.  Tur¬ 
ner,  of  Richmond,  Yorkshire,  says : 

“Owing  to  the  total  want  of  after-grass  and  of 
grass  in  our  pastures,  our  present  means  of  making 
fat  are  much  curtailed,  and  when  the  great  failure  of 
the  turnip  crop  is  taken  into  consideration,  it  seems 
clear  that  our  ordinary  mode  of  fattening  stock 
during  next  winter  will  have  to  be  considerably 
modified.  A  liberal  supply  of  cake,  or  bruised  bar¬ 
ley,  or  oats,  or  inferior  wheat,  must  be  given  to 
stock,  along  with  a  very  limited  quantity  of  roots. 
The  rough  barley  will  come  in  well  for  this  purpose, 
and  reduce  the  outlay  for  cake ;  and,  with  beef  and 
mutton  at  the  high  prices  they  are  sure  to  bring, 
barley  used  in  this  manner  will  probably  make  as 
much  money  as  that  sent  to  the  maltster.” 

In  the  Agricultural  Gazette  for  September  24  there 
are  no  less  than  thirteen  communications  on  this  ■ 
subject  from  different  districts  in  Great  Britain.  Mr.  , 
R.  Stratton,  of  Stapleton,  near  Bristol,  writes : 

“  You  ask  how  stock  is  to  be  carried  through  the 
coming  winter  ?  I  confess  I  have  no  great  fears  on 
this  head,  as,  although  hay  is  less  than  half  the 
usual  quantity,  and  is  already  high  in  price,  yet,  in 
a  season  like  this,  straw  of  every  kind  is  excellent, 
and  I  have  proved  that  with  four  pounds  daily  of 
bruised  oats,  beans  or  peas,  store  cattle  do  well. , 
The  difficulty  will  be  with  cows  in  milk  and  making 
meat ;  here  the  lack  of  turnips  and  hay  wall  be  felt, 
and  the  flockmasters  of  Wiltshire  will  be  sadly 
puzzled  to  carry  on  during  the  spring  months.  We 
always  kept  the  ewes  until  lambing  on  pea  straw 
and  a  little  corn.  This  year  they  must  have  a 
double  portion  of  the  latter  in  place  of  Swedes. 
This  season  proves  how  much  better  I  should  have 
fared  with  a  greater  proportion  of  arable  land.” 

Mr.  Francis  Burnett,  of  Kingscote,  Gloucester¬ 
shire,  savs : 
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“  Cattle  must  be  kept  on  straw  cut  into  chaff  with 
ground  corn  or  cake,  mixed  up  in  a  heap,  and  a  few 
bucketsful  of  water  thrown  over  it.” 

Mr.  Charles  Lawrence,  of  Cirencester,  whose  name 
will  be  familiar  to  many  of  our  readers,  writes : 

“  For  the  economic  feeding  of  stock  during  the 
coming  winter,  the  first  consideration  would  be  shel¬ 
ter  from  wet  and  cold.  Secondly,  attention,  in  the 
preparation  of  food,  to  certain  relative  proportions 
of  the  nutritive  and  respiratory  elements  of  food  is 
material.  It  has,  I  believe,  been  found  in  practice, 
that  food  which  contains  one  part  of  nutritive  ele¬ 
ments  containing  nitrogen,  to  from  four  to  five  of 
fattening,  or  carbonaceous  elements,  is  in  economical 
proportion.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  it  is  the 
quantity  of  food  which  an  animal  can  assimilate  by 
thorough  digestion,  and  not  the  quantity  which  an 
animal  will  eat,  that  is  the  economic  consideration  ; 
for  all  the  rest  is  waste,  excepting  as  manure.  Lin¬ 
seed  cake  of  prime  quality  at  the  present  price, 
about  12 l.  per  tun,  is  an  extravagant  food.  Bran,  at 
5  guineas  a  tun{  is  far  more  economical.  Lentils 
and  Indian  corn,  both  at  present  to  be  bought  at  from 
32s.  to  34s.  per  quarter  (eight  bushels,)  are  cheap 
foods.  Wheat  again  is  a  cheap  article  to  mix  with 
Indian  corn.  The  former  contains,  in  100  parts, 
20.S2  of  nutritive,  and  60.38  of  fattening  matter; 
the  latter  10.70  of  the  former,  and  72.08  of  the  lat¬ 
ter.” 

Mr.  W.  Simmons,  of  Wanborough,  Surry,  says: 

“  I  am  thinking  at  present  of  collecting  the  scat¬ 
tered  Swedes  and  turnips  for  yard  feeding,  and  all 
that  I  possibly  can  in  the  shape  of  chaff,  sweet  straw, 
&c.,  to  form  a  basis  for  a  feeding  material  of  a  more 
expensive  kind,  and  fully  expect  to  pay  dearly  for 
fatting  this  winter.  The  usual  winter  stock  of  sheep 
I  keep,  with  the  same  feeding,  would  eat  everything 
clean  up  by  the  end  of  November — such  is  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  failure.  Let  us  hope  that  a  mild  winter 
may  mitigate  the  apparent  scarcity  of  food  for  live 
stock ;  and,  whatever  it  may  cost  to  fatten,  the 
fiockmasters  may  not  suffer  in  their  breeding  flocks. 
They  will  not  require  telling  the  condition  must  be 
kept  up  at  any  cost,  for  poverty  is  the  first  step 
towards  disease.” 

Mr.  James  Eames,  of  Lynch,  says : 

“  The  only  really  cheap  thing  the  farmer  has  is 
wheat,  and  that  under  91.  per  tun  must  be  used  for 
cattle  and  sheep  feed ;  and  it  is  quite,  as  safe  as  any 
other  corn  properly  used.  I  have  used  a  consider¬ 
able  quantity  these  last  three  years,  mixed  with  peas 
and  beans  or  either,  and  barley  or  oats,  all  ground 
together  with  a  very  little  linseed  cake ;  the  thing 
is  not  to  giVe  too  much  of  one  thing.” 


To  Cure  Sheep  from  Jumping. — A  correspon¬ 
dent  of  the  Ohio  Farmer  gives  the  following  curious 
account  of  the  method  adopted  by  him  to  prevent 
his  sheep  from  jumping  the  fences  of  his  pasture : 
“I  want  to  tell  you  about  my  jumping  sheep  and 
how  I  broke  them.  I  got  them  in  a  pen  built  suffi¬ 
ciently  large  to  hold  them.  I  then  caught  the  ring¬ 
leaders,  one  at  a  time,  and  made  a  small  hole  in 
each  ear.  I  then  took  a  cord  or  string  and  run 
through  the  holes  in  the  ears  together  close  enough 
to  [keep  them  from  working  their  ears;  I  then  let 
them  out  and  they  are  as  quiet  as  any  sheep.” 


THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  WAR  ON  AGRICULTURE. 

The  W  ar  is  destined  to  make  great  changes  in 
the  social  condition  of  American  farmers.  Hitherto 
they  have  not  occupied  that  position  which  is  ac¬ 
corded  to  agriculturists  in  older  countries.  With 
cheap  land,  dear  labor  and  low  prices,  farming  has 
not  been  as  remunerative  as  many  other  avocations. 
Wealth  has  accumulated  in  cities  and  villages 
rather  than  in  the  country,  and  farmers  themselves 
have  not  been  indisposed  to  their  sons  engaging  in 
trade  rather  than  in  agriculture.  The  war  will 
change  all  this.  Trade  adds  little  or  nothing  to  our 
national  wealth.  It  is  true  that  we  must  have 
“  middle  men” — men  who  make  a  living  by  buying 
from  those  who  wish  to  sell,  and  selling  to  those 
who  wish  to  buy — but  it  is  not  desirable  that  so 
much  of  the  labor  of  the  county  should  be  occupied 
in  this  way. 

Since  the  war  commenced  large  fortunes  have 
been  made  in  trade,  and  this  has  caused  an  influx 
of  young  men  to  the  cities.  The  tide,  however,  is 
now  turning.  The  war — the  most  gigantic  and  ex¬ 
pensive  of  modern  times — has  absorbed  so  much  of 
the  labor  of  the  country,  that  the  non-producing 
classes  are  relatively  vastly  more  numerous  than 
ever  before.  We  produce  less  and  consume  more 
than  during  a  period  of  peace.  Prices  are  regulated 
by  supply  and  demand.  With  the  tens  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  that  have  left  the  farm  for  the 
army,  the  supply  must  be  less  and  the  demand 
greater.  Prices,  therefore,  must  advance.  Trade 
can  not  be  as  profitable,  as  a  whole,  as  it  has  hither¬ 
to  been.  The  intelligence  of  the  country  must  be 
turned  to  agriculture.  It  supports  all  other  interests. 
This  has  always  been  the  case,  but  we  have,  during 
a  long  peace,  increased  so  vastly  in  material  pros¬ 
perity,  that  those  who  could  supply  us  with  luxuries 
have  obtained  a  more  liberal  compensation  than 
those  who  furnished  the  mere  necessaries  of  life. 
The  war  will,  in  the  end,  make  us  poorer.  We 
shall  not  be  able  to  waste  so  much  labor.  The  cities 
will  feel  their  dependence  on  the  country.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  agriculture  will  be  felt  and  acknowledged 
by  all,  and  if  farmers  are  true  to  themselves,  they 
will  exert  a  far  greater  influence  than  ever  before  in 
this  country. 

Farmers  must  take  a  greater  pride  in  their  busi¬ 
ness.  They  should  understand  their  responsibility 
and  strive  to  meet  it.  They  must  farm  more  intel¬ 
ligently,  keep  better  stock,  raise  larger  crops,  make 
greater  improvements  and  systematize  their  labor. 
This  will  be  done.  If  farmers  themselves,  or  their 
sons,  do  not  do  it — if  they  do  not  bring  more  energy 
and  intelligence  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil — others 
will  do  so.  Agriculture  will  be  more  profitable 
than  it  has  hitherto  been,  and  will  draw  to  it  the 
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capital  and  intelligence  of  tlie  country.  Let  farm¬ 
ers,  and  especially  farmers  sons,  ponder  this  matter. 

Let  them  feel  assured  that  good  farming  will  he 
profitable.  Let  them  have  faith  in  the  soil,  and  in 
thorough  cultivation.  Let  them  not  fear  to  spend 
money  in  judicious  improvements — in  underdrain¬ 
ing,  in  manures,  in  good  implements,  in  better  stock 
and  higher  feeding.  The  soil  will  prove  grateful, 
and  you  will  certainly  get  back  with  interest  all  that 
you  put  into  it 

IRISH  EMIGRATION  TO  AMERICA. 

At  the  late  meeting  of  the  Tipperary  Union 
Farming  Society,  the  Chairman,  Lord  Stanley,  who 
owns  an  extensive  estate  in  the  district,  alluded  to 
some  topics  which  are  not  without  interest  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  We  make  a  few  extracts  from 
his  speech,  as  reported  in  the  Irish  Farmers'  Gazette : 

“Now,  you  may  think  me  sanguine,  and  per¬ 
haps  I  am  sanguine,  but  I  can  not  bring  myself  to 
take  a  desponding  view  of  the  future  of  the  landed 
interest  in  this  part  of  Ireland.  I  know  that  of  late 
we  have  suffered  from  a  succession  of  bad  seasons, 
telling  heavily  against  the  poorer  farmers,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  against  the  farmers  generally  as  a  class,  and 
aggravating  painfully  that  poverty  and  that  distress 
of  which  we  have  had  too  much  already  among  us. 
I  know  also,  a*id  that  ?s  a  matter  to  which  no  public 
man  can  look  without  the  deepest  interest,  that 
there  has  been  over  many  parts  of  Ireland,  and  more 
especially  through  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland,  a 
continuous  outflow  of  population.  Now,  as  to  the 
first  -of  these  topics — as  to  the  temporary  distress 
from  bad  harvests — of  course  we  can  not  have  any 
security  against  its  recurrence.  All  we  can  do  is  to 
secure  ourselves  against  utter  ruin  by,  in  the  popu¬ 
lar  phrase,  ‘  Not  putting  all  our  eggs  into  one  bas¬ 
ket’ — by,  in  fact,  not  falling  into  the  error  of  relying 
-too  much  upon  one  article  of  produce.  However,  I 
believe  I  may  congratulate  you  on  the  fact  that  the 
present  year  has  been  more  prosperous  than  any 
since  1860 — more  prosperous,  more  favorable,  as  a 
whole,  for  Ireland  than  for  England,  and  I  may  con¬ 
gratulate  you  now  upon  the  proportionate  diminu¬ 
tion  of  the  sufferings  of  the  poorer  classes. 

“  The  other  topic  to  which  I  allude  is  far  more  se¬ 
rious  Now,  if  I  thought,  as  some  people  do,  that 
that  drain  was  to  continue  for  an  indefinite  time, 
and  at  an  accelerating  speed — if  I  thought  that  this 
rich  and  fertile  country  was  to  become  a  mere  graz¬ 
ing  farm,  and  that  cattle  were  to  feed  where  villages 
used  to  exist — that  men  were  to  disappear,  and 
beasts  to  take  their  place — if  I  thought  that  was  thev 
state  of  things  we  were  coming  to,  I  should  look 
upon  it  with  the  deepest  apprehension  and  regret.  J 
I  should  lament,  as  an  Englishman,  over  the  loss  to  I 


our  common  country  of  so  many  stout  hearts  and 
strong  hands — of  so  much  labor  which  our  fields 
might  usefully  absorb — of  so  much  courage  which 
had  often  been  tested  before,  and  may  be  tested 
again  in  the  national  defense.  But,  gentlemen, 
again  you  will  think  me  sanguine.  Having  inquired, 
and  read,  and  done  what  I  could  to  enable  me  to 
form  an  impartial  opinion  upon  this  matter,  I  con¬ 
fess  I  can  see  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  present 
loss  of  population  will  continue,  at  least  at  its  pre¬ 
sent  rate.  Now,  do  not  mistake  me  upon  that  point. 
I  don’t  doubt  that  emigration  from  this  country  Will 
go  on,  and  that  it  will  go  on  to  a  very  considerable 
extent.  There  are  always  great  attractions  to  the 
laboring  man  in  a  new  country,  where  the  amount 
of  unoccupied  land  is  practically  boundless,  and  only 
wants  hands  to  till  it.  The  existence  of  this  attrac¬ 
tion  we  can  not  prevent,  even  if  we  wished  it.  That 
is  a  state  of  things  which  legislation  did  not  make, 
and  which  legislation  could  not  unmake  Parlia¬ 
ment  can  do  a  great  deal,  and,  indeed,  it  used  to  be 
said  that  Parliament  could  do  anything,  except  turn 
a  man  into  a  woman,  and  vice  versa.  Parliament 
can  not  give  to  England  and  Ireland  the  vast  popu¬ 
lation  and  boundless  prairies  that  exist  beyond  the 
Atlantic.  Well  I  know,  also,  that  in  the  case  of 
America  the  attraction  to  that  country  is  increased 
by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who  have  gone  be¬ 
fore — by  the  money  they  have  sent  home,  which  I 
have  heard  estimated  at  ten  millions  sterling — by 
the  messages  of  invitation  that  have  come  from 
thence,  and  by  the  fact,  that  even -when  they  go 
there  they  are  surrounded  by  their  friends  or  their 
‘families  who  have  gone  before,  and  are,  therefore, 
able  to  emigrate  without  breaking  through  all  social 
and  domestic  ties.  No  doubt,  all  these  are  perma¬ 
nent  attractions,  and  will  continue  to  attract  and  in¬ 
fluence  mafry  after  we  are  all  in  our  graves. 

“  Notwithstanding,  I  think  that  the  amount  of  em¬ 
igration  which  is  going  on  at  the.  present  tihxe  at 
such  a  rate  is  due  to  peculiar  circumstances.  You 
all  know  the  state  of  things  which  exists  now  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  You  all  know  that  there 
is  there  going  on  an  expenditure  moderately  esti¬ 
mated  at  the  rate  of  half  a  million  a  day,  the  like 
of  which  the  world  has  never  seen  before.  What 
the  effect  of  that  outlay  may  be  it  is  difficult  to  say, 
but  I  fear  it  will  have  a  serious,  if  not  disastrous, 
effect  on  the  future  of  that  magnificent  country 
(hear,  hear).  But,  of  course,  the  effect  of  that  out¬ 
lay  is  to  produce  a  demand  for  labor  at  consequently 
a  higher  rate  of  payment  than  ha3  ever  existed  be¬ 
fore,  whether  in  the  old  or  new  world.  When  one 
hears  of  able-bodied  but  unskilled  men  getting  25 s. 
a  week  ($6.25),  and  that,  too,  often  allowing  for  the 
depreciation  in  their’  paper  currency,  one  can  not 
wonder  that  such  prospects  as  these  should  be  ac- 
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cepted  by  men  who  twenty  years  ago  would  have 
been  satisfied  with  one-fourth  the  amount. 

“  But  I  don’t  think  we  can  reckon  on  the  perma¬ 
nence  of  that  outlay  upon  .the  part  of  the  United 
States.  There  are  signs  already  that  the  war  is 
drawing  to  a  close,  and  when  it  ceases,  and  when 
more  than  the  million  of  men  now  in  arms  have  re¬ 
turned  to  their  ordinary  occupations,  and  when  the 
taxes  are  being  collected  in  to  meet  the  interest  on 
that  enormous  debt,  then,  I  think,  you  will  see,  not 
indeed  a  cessation,  but  a  considerable  relaxation  in 
the  demand  for  European  labor.  But  that  is  not  all. 
There  is  always  a  disparity,  there  will  be  always  a 
disparity  between  the  wages  of  the  old  and  of  the 
new  world  ;  but  that  is  a  disparity  which,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  tends  not  to  increase,  but  to  di¬ 
minish.  As  men  here  become  scarce  in  proportion 
to  the  demand,  wages  will  rise.  As  laborers  there 
become  more  abundant,  wages  will  reduce,  and  every 
man  who  goes  out  from  an  over  stocked  to  an  under¬ 
stocked  market  helps  to  bring  about  that  result  and 
readjust  the  balance.  I  think  there  are  some  signs 
of  that  already ;  for  you  may  all  recollect  the  wages 
we  used  to  give  in  this  part  of  the  country.  It  was 
stated,  on  the  authority  of  a  government  commis¬ 
sion,  that  in  1856  the  average  rate  of  wages  was 
8id.  a  day  (17  cents) ;  and  I  recollect  that  Is.  a  day— 
6*.  a  week  throughout  the  year— was  considered  not 
only  good,  but  high  pay.  You  know  better  than  I 
do  in  that  respect  there  is  an  improvement.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  if  you  include  your  harvest  time,  the  rate 
of  wages  throughout  the  year  may  be  taken  in  these 
parts  as  something  like  Is.  4 d.  a  day.  (32  cents,  and 
the  men  board  themselves.)  I  think,  therefore,  there 
has  been  a  rise  in  the  price  of  labor,  and  that  rise 
tends  to  increase.  For  my  own  part,  I  don’t  regret 
it.  Of  course,  in  the  interest  of  the  laborer,  I  don’t 
rregret  it,  nor  do  I  regret  it  in  the  interest  of  the 
farmer.  There  is  no  truth  more  striking  than  this : 
fhat  low  paid  labor  is  not  always  cheap  labor.  You 
.can -only  get  out  of  a  man  that  amount  of  working 
power  which  you  can  put  into  him  by  food.  The 
labor  of  a  man  well  paid  and  well  fed,  will  be 
cheaper  than  the  labor  of  two  or  even  three  men 
half  fed,  and  not  able,  or  perhaps  willing,  to  do  more 
than  half  a  day’s  work  (hear,  hear).  Now,  what  I 
want  to  say  is,  that  I  .think  the  American  demand 
for  emigrants  will  slacken,  and  that  the  rate  of  Irish 
wages  will  rise.  There  is  a  third  point  to  be  con¬ 
sidered.  Recollect  the  natural  increase  of  any  pop¬ 
ulation  in  a  healthy  condition  ought  to  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  sufficiently  balance  a  very  considerable  out¬ 
flow.  Now,  that  is  a  very  delicate  subject  to  touch 
upon  but  I  can  only  say  that  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  a  most  prolific  country.  The  old  bachelor  is 
rarely  seen ;  the  old  maid  is  an  unknown  being.  I 
have  seen  many  cabins  where,  God  knows,  the  oc¬ 


cupants  have  few  of  the  necessaries,  and  none  of  tUfe 
comforts  of  life,  but  I  have  rarely  gone  into  a  cabin 
that  I  did  not  see  two  or  three  children  sprawlftag 
on  the  floor.  You  would  have  reason  to  know  that, 
if  you  had  heard  so  many  complaints  of  heavy 
families  as  I  have  had  within  the  last  few  days. 
What  is  more,  they  are  not  only  heavy  families ; 
but  notwithstanding  many' privations  and  occasional 
suffering,  which  I  would  be  the  last  to  make  light 
of,  I  believe  they  are  generally  healthy  families— I 
believe  they  are  healthy  compared  with  the  children 
of  many  persons  better  fed,  better  clothed,  and  bet¬ 
ter  housed ;  but  who  live  in  the  close  air  of  crowded 
towns. 

“  The  estimate  is  that  in  a  new  country,  under 
most  favorable  circumstances,  the  population  doubles 
itself  in  twenty-five  years.  Even  in  England,  takffcg 
the  United  Kingdom  as  a  whole,  the  population  has 
doubled  itself  in  the  last  fifty  years.  I  am  not  say¬ 
ing  that  that  will  prevail,  or  that  our  Irish  popula¬ 
tion  will  considerably  increase;  but  I  do  say,  with 
some  confidence,  that  I  believe  the  natural  increase 
of  the  population  would,  by  higher  wages  and  by 
what  higher  wages  bring,  be  sufficient,  before  long, 
at  least  to  balance  the  outporing  of  population  to 
America  and  Australia.  Now,  I  may  be  asked  how 
it  comes  to  pass  that  while  the  population  of  Ireland 
has  fallen  of,  that  of  England  has  not  decreased  ha 
a  corresponding  proportion.  My  answer  is,  that 
England  is  a  manufacturing  and  a  commercial  coun¬ 
try.  But  if  you  look  to  the  rural  districts  alone,  you 
will  find  that  the  English  and  Scotch  as  well  as  the 
Irish  populations  have  decreased.  I  state  that,  be¬ 
cause  I  think  it  is  important  in  many  points  of  view 
that  you  should  not  consider  your  own  position  as 
exceptional.  In  the  districts  into  which  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  England  is  divided  two-fifths  of  those  which 
are  purely  agricultural  show  a  diminution  ;  and  so 
in  Scotland  in  twelve  out  of  thirty  counties.” 

The  Okra  Plant.— It  is  really  surprising  that 
this  plant  is  not  more  abundantly  found  in  our 
markets.  It  is  quite  easily  cultivated,  requiring  no 
more  attention  than  a  crop  of  Indian  corn.  A  few 
days  ago  the  pods  sold  in  the  city  markets  at  sixty- 
two  and  a  half  cents  for  a  quarter  of  a  peck.  The 
pods  are  most  delicious  in  soups,  but  many  persons 
— ourselves  not  among  the  number  prefer  them 
stewed.  They  should  be  plucked  when  perfectly 
tender,  consequently  when  only  a  third  or  half  their 
natural  growth,  otherwise  they  are  worthless  for  the 
table.  In  this  state,  too,  they  can  be  strung  up  with 
twine,  and  hung  up  to  dry  for  winter  use,  when  they 
are  a  great  delicacy.  Abundant  seed  is  produced  in 
the  pods  allowed  to  remain  upon  the  stalks.  The 
seed,  however,  should  be  occasionally  changed, 
otherwise  the  stalks  will  yearly  grow  shorter. 
Germantown  Telegraph. 
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POULTRY  HINTS  FOR  DECEMBER. 

WRITTEN  FOR  THE  GENESEE  FARMER  BY  C.  N.  BEMENT. 

Haying  completed  all  arrangements  for  winter, 
we  now  turn  our  attention  to  tlie  fattening  and  pre¬ 
paring  poultry  for  market.  The  first  of  November 
is  time  to  begin  to  feed  some  of  the  earlier  broods  of 
turkeys,  in  order  to  supply  public  houses  and  such 
families  as  require  turkeys  early  in  the  season  ;  but 
they  are,  like  every  immature  production,  inferior  in 
quality.  To  eat  turkey  poults  is  a  wasteful  luxury. 
Those  who  order  them  are  occasionally  deceived  by 
a  small  hen  of  the  previous  year ;  nor  are  they  worse 
for  it,  provided  the  lady  of  the  house  is  informed  of 
the  circumstance,  and  so  enabled  to  leave  a  due  inte¬ 
rim  between  the  killing  and  the  cooking.  When 
they  have  arrived  (at  the  desired  degree  of  fatness, 
those  whieh  are  not  wanted  for  immediate  use  must 
have  no  more  food  given  them  than  just  sufficient  to 
keep  them  in  that  state,  otherwise  the  flesh  will  be¬ 
come  red  and  inflamed,  and  of  course  less  palatable 
and  wholesome.  But  after  having  attained  their 
acme  of  fattening  they  will  frequently  descend  again, 
and  that  so  quickly  and  without  apparent  cause  as 
to  become  quite  thin.  Cock  birds  play  this  game 
oftener  than  the  hens. 

Now,  as  turkeys  are  raised,  fattened  and  destined 
to  grace  the  head  of  the  good  man’s  table  on  Christ¬ 
mas  day,  and  our  Christmas  feast  would  not  be  com¬ 
plete  without  the  roast  turkey ,  their  mnd6  of  treat¬ 
ment  for  the  finale  requires  some  notice.  Let  us 
take  a  young  poult  of  five  or  six  months  old  ,•  the 
first  part  of  education  is  passed  through — what  re¬ 
mains?  First,  then,  it  will  require  a  mixture  of 
vegetables,  such  as  potatoes,  carrots,  cabbage  leaves, 
turnip  tops  and  the  like,  boiled  down  and  given  with 
meal  of  various  kinds,  the  whole  well  blended  with 
corn,  oats,  barley,  &c.  But,  secondly,  comes  the 
question,  how  to  prepare  for  the  Christmas  market  ? 
Almost  every  district  of  country  has  a  peculiar  mode 
of  fattening  turkeys,  and  every  where  it  depends  on 
local  resources.  In  one  place  it  is  acorns,  beech  mast 
and  chestnuts,  sometimes  boiled  and  mixed  with  In¬ 
dian  meal.  Others  prefer  to  feed  them  every  morn¬ 
ing  for  a  month  previous  to  killing  with  boiled  pota¬ 
toes  mashed  and  mixed  with  the  meal  of  buckwheat, 
barley  and  Indian  corn,  according  to  their  cheapness 
or  abundance,  made  into  a  paste,  of  which  the  tur¬ 
keys  are  very  fond.  Every  evening  the  remains  are 
removed  and  thrown  away  ;  the  vessel  in  which  it 
was  kept  is  cleaned  for  the  next  morning,  because  if 
the  weather  is  warm  the  paste  is  liable  to  become 
sour  and  endanger  their  health.  For  eight  or  ten 
days  previous  to  slaughtering  time,  the  turkeys  are 
flowed  in  the  evening,  before  going  to  roost,  a  small 
dJiantity  of  barley  or  Indian  meal  dough,  which,  in 


the  course  of  that  period,  will  render  them  exceed- 
ingly  plump,  delicious  and  fat. 

Cobbett  says,  “  as  to  fattening  turkeys,  the  best 
way  is  to  never  let  them  get  poor ;  ”  with  which  we 
coincide.  Barley  or  corn  meal  mixed  with  skim-milk 
and  given  them  fresh,  will  make  them  fat  in  a  short 
time.  Boiled  potatoes  mixed  with  ground  oats  and 
corn  meal,  will  furnish  a  change  of  sweet  food  which 
they  relish  much  and  of  which  they  may  eat  as  much 
as  they  can.  As  with  others,  the  food  of  this  bird 
must  be  kept  clean,  and  the  most  scrupulous  care 
taken  not  to  give  them  on  the  morrow  the  remains 
of  the  mixture  of  the  preceding  day.  The  best  diet, 
however,  is  barley  and  Indian  meal  mixed  with 
water,  given  in  troughs  that  have  a  flat  board  over 
them  to  keep  dirt  from  falling  in.  A  hearted  cab¬ 
bage  may  now  and  then  be  thrown  to  amuse  them. 
Some  use  plain  oats,  but  some  say  barley  or  Indian 
meal  is  preferable,  acting  more  qtiickly. 

“  In  some  forests,  where  there  are  immense  quan¬ 
tities  of  mast,  turkeys  will  get  perfectly  fat  upon 
them ;  but  this,  though  no  doubt  profitable  to  the 
gude  wife,  it  is  by  no  means  pleasant  to  every  palate 
after  the  bird  has  been  on  the  spit.  Beech  mast 
however,  in  small  quantities,  and  as  the  substratum 
of  fattening,  rather  improves  the  flavor  than  other 
wise.  Acorns,  which  they  will  swallow  whole,  do 
not  come  amiss.” 

A  writer  in  the  Germantown  Telegraph,  who  had 
frequently  seen  charcoal  recommended  for  fattening 
animals,  but  who  was  skeptical  as  to  its  value,  satis¬ 
fied  himself  with  the  following  experiments  : 

Four  turkeys  were  confined  in  a  pen.  and  fed  on 
meal,  boiled  potatoes  and  oats.  Four  of  the  same 
brood  were  also,  at  the  same  time,  confined  in  an¬ 
other  pen,  and  fed  daily  on  the  same  articles,  but 
with  the  addition  of  one  pint  of  very  finely  pulver¬ 
ized  charcoal,  mixed  with  the  meal  and  potatoes. 
They  had  also  a  plentiful  supply  of  broken  charcoal 
in  their  pens.  The  eight  were  killed  on  the  same 
day,  and  there  was  a  difference  of  one  and  a  half 
pounds  each  in  favor  of  the  birds  which  had  been 
supplied  with  charcoal,  they  being  much  the  fattest 
and  the  meat  greatly  superior. 

Ducks  are  fattened,  either  in  confinement,  with 
plenty  of  food  and  water,  or  full  as  well  restricted  to 
a  pond,  with  access  to  as  much  food  as  they  will  eat. 
They  fatten  -speedily  by  mixing  their  hard  meat,  as 
an  Englishman  would  say,  with  such  variety  abroad 
as  is  natural  to  them,  more  particularly  if  in  good 
condition  and  there  is  no  check  or  impediment  to 
thrift  from  pining,  for  every  mouthful  tells  and 
weighs. 

When  ducks  are  confined  to  fatten,  as  they  should 
be  in  a  dark  room,  giving  them  light  only  while  eat¬ 
ing,  it  will  be  well  to  give  them  sand,  or  brick 
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pounded  fine,  and  mixed  with,  their  food,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  scraps  of  fresh  meat.  If  their  droppings  are 
too  loose  and  watery,  mix  a  little  forge  water  with 
their  food ;  this  will  also  cure  the  relax  in  any  other 
fowls. 

When  you  come  to  fatten  ducks,  you  must  take 
care  that  they  get  no  filth  whatever.  They  will  eat 
all  sorts  of  garbage  of  all  kinds,  but  their  flesh  is 
strong  and  bad  in  proportion. 

In  Normandy,  France,  where  great  numbers  of 
ducks  are  reared  and.  fattened,  the  poulterer  prepares 
a  paste  with  buckwheat  flour,  made  into  gobbets, 
with  which  they  are  crammed  thrice  a  day  for  eight 
or  ten  days,  when,  though  not  fully  fat,  they  are 
sufficiently  marketable  to  bring  a  remunerative 
price. 

In  Languedoc,  where  ducks  have  been  rendered 
tolerably  fat  by  being  at  large,  they  are  cooped  up 
in  a  dark  place,  when  they  are  taken  out  morning 
and  evening  to  be  crammed.  This  is  done  by  a  girl 
who  crosses  their  wings  on  her  knees,  opens  their 
bills  with  her  left  hand,  while  with  her  right  hand 
she  stuffs  them  with  boiled  maize.  Many  ducks  are 
suffocated  by  the  operation  and  killed  outright,  but 
their  flesh  is  not  the  worse  for  the  table,  provided 
that  they  are  immediately  bled.  It  requires  two 
weeks  to  complete  the  process  which  increases  the 
size  of  their  liver  enormously  and  oppresses  their 
breathing  in  a  distressing  manner.  The  sign  of 
their  being  sufficiently  fat  is  when  their  tails  open 
like  a  fan,  from  the  fat  pressing  on  the  roots  of  the 
feathers. 

Lawrence  says  butcher’s  offal  is  excellent  for  fat¬ 
tening  ducks,  as  it  does  not  give  the  meat  that  rank, 
disagreeable  flavor  which-it  always  imparts  to  pork, 
and  acorns,  on  the  contrary,  while  they  are  good  for 
fattening,  injure  the  flavor  of  the  flesh,  and  barley 
in  any  form  is  apt  to  render  their  flesh  insipid. 

Their  weight,  size  and  flavor  depend  much  upon 
the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  fattened.  The 
size  varies  much.  There  are  some  which,  in  the 
course  of  eight,  nine  or  ten  weeks — reckoning  from 
their  hatch — weigh  as  much  as  five  or  six  pounds ; 
while  others  of  the  same  age  and  species  do  not 
come  to  half,  this  weight.  As  this .  bird  values  its 
liberty -very  much,  it  is  no  less  strange  than  true 
that  it  fattens  more  easily  and  rapidly  not  only  in 
confinement,  but  even  when  cooped  up — repose  and 
good  living  operating  to  hasten  even  aldermanic 
obesity. 

Cobbett  advises  feeding  them  on  grass,  cabbage 
and  lettuce,  and  especially  buckwheat,  cut  when 
ripe  and  flung  down  in  the  haulm.  This  is  said  to 
make  fine  ducks.  It  is  not  essential  that  ducks 
should  have  water  to  swim  in  during  fattening — in 
fact,  such  exercise  rather  lessens  than  tends  to  in¬ 
crease  the  accumulation  of  fat. 


According  to  old  Garvase  Markham,  pulse  of  any 
kind  will  fatten  ducks  in  a  fortnight.  We  are  not 
of  that  opinion ;  and  if  he  had  tried  it,  he  would 
have  found  his  recipe  was  not  always  successful. 

Oats  and  corn  are  the  standard  materials  for  fat¬ 
tening  ducks  and  geese,  to  which  may  be  added 
boiled  potatoes,  Indian  meal  and  sliip-stuffs,  mixed 
with  water,  in  a  semi-liquid  state. 

That  food  on  which  fowls  are  fed  has  a  tendency 
to  impart  a  flavor  to  their  flesh,  and  even  their 
eggs,  is  obvious  from  a  fact  as  related  by  a  friend. 
He  said  some  onions,  partly  decayed,  were  thrown 
into  a  yard  where  he  had  some  fowls  confined,  of 
which  they  ate  considerable,  being  the  latter  part  of 
winter.  A  few  days  after  he  was  much  surprised  to 
find  his  eggs  tasted  so  strongly  of  onions  that  they 
could  not  be  eaten.  It  is  well  known  that  when 
ducks  are  fed  on  fish,  their  flesh  has  always  a  fishy 
taste. 

A  friend  of  the  writer,  long  since  deceased,  who 
was  curious  in  these  matters,  and  besides  a  lover  of 
the  good  things  of  this  world,  used  to  feed  his  ducks 
with  the  offals  of  his  table,  corn  and  oats,  soaked  in 
milk  and  water,  to  which  he  added  refuse  celery, 
chopped  fine,  to  give  them  a  flavor,  wdiicli  he  assured 
us  rendered  their  flesh  little  inferior  to  the  famous 
canvass-back  ducks,  which  feed  on  the  wild  celery 
on  the  shoals  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Potomac. 

Dressing. — We  have  often  noticed  the  careless 
and  slovenly  manner,  and  little  attention  paid  to  the 
external  appearance  of  poultry  offered  for  sale  in  our 
markets ;  and  we  have  likewise  noticed  the  ready 
sale  and  higher  price  where  due  regard  was  paid  to 
have  the  skin  all  sound  and  clean ;  the  breast  not 
mutilated  by  a  long  cut,  the  shrinking  skin  exposing 
the  drying  meat  covered  with  hay  seed  or  chaff,  but 
well  covered  all  over  with  fat  of  a  rich  golden  yel¬ 
low.  Much  of  the  poultry  exposed  for  sale  has  been 
through  the  process  of  scalding  to  facilitate  the  pick 
ing.  This  practice  should  never  be  resorted  to.  It 
turns  the  rich  yellow  of  the  fat  into  a  tallowy  hue, 
and  oftentimes  starts  the  skin  so  that  it  peels  off, 
unless  very  carefully  handled.  No  cut  should  be 
made  in  the  breast,  all  the  offal  should  be  taken  out 
behind,  and  the  opening  should  be  made  as  small  as 
possible ;  the  inside  should  be  wiped  out  with  a  dry 
cloth,  but  no  water  should  be  used  to  cleanse  them , 
with  a  moist  cloth  take  off  the  blood  that  may  be 
found  upon  the  carcass.  In  picking,  great  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  tear  the  skin ;  the  wings 
should  not  be  cut  off,  but  picked  to  the  end ;  the 
skin  of  the  neck  should  be  neatly  tied  over  it,  if  the 
head  is  cut  off.  Most  people  like  to  see  the  heads  of 
fowls  left  on— it  makes  a  better  show. 

Much  care  and  attention  is  required  after  the  poul¬ 
try  is  dressed  and  cool,  and  if  to  be  transported  to 
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any  great  distance,  it  should  be  carefully  packed  in 
boxes,  with  clean,  sweet  rye  straw.  It  should  be 
entirely  cool  when  packed. 

Poultry  thus  cared  for  will  always  command  the 
very  highest  market  price. 


NOTES  BY  S,  \\, 

HOW  TO  SAVE  MANURE. 

I  have  a  drain  from  my  necessary  which  goes  into 
a  hole  four  feet  over  at  top  in  the  clay  outside. 
When  this  hole  is  in  part  filled  from  the  vault,  I 
conduct  the  waste  water  from  the  house  roof  during 
rainy  weather  into  it,  and  also  all  the  wash  from  the 
house,  except  soap  suds,  which  is  thrown  directly  on 
the  strawberry  beds  and  around  grape  vines.  This 
liquid  manure  is  always  ready  for  distribution  to 
growing  crops  and  the  grass  plat  in  the  season,  and 
to  the  asparagus  bed,  pie  plants,  and  garden  gener¬ 
ally,  in  winter  and  early  spring. 

My  cow  is  kept  tied  in  the  stable.  At  this  time  I 
give  her  a  bed  of  fallen  leaves  twice  and  three  times 
a  day,  and  clean  out  the  well-mixed  manure,  as  often. 
When  leaves  are  gone,  I  substitute  turner's  shavings 
from  hard  wood — by  no  means  half  as  rich  in  nitro¬ 
gen,  alkalis  and  the  phosphates  as  leaves,  but  as 
good  as  straw,  though  not  as  soon  soluble. 

POTATOES, 

supposed  to  be  a  failure  during  the  drouth,  have 
since  proved  a  very  large  and  heavy  crop.  A  Cayuga 
county  farmer,  who  planted  Peach-blows  for  his  own 
use,  now  has  100  bushels  over,  which  he  offers  at  50 
cents  a  bushel.  Our  farmers  say  Peach-blows  never 
did  half  as  well  before,  and  all  the  other  sorts  are  of 
monstrous  size.  But  farmers  prefer  keeping  them 
to  present  sales  at  five  and  six  shillings  a  bushel. 

BUTTER. 

It  is  an  enigma  to  our  domestic  economists  how 
butter  is  kept  up  at  so  high  a  price,  when  none  is 
shipped  East.  The  supply  was  never  greater,  and 
the  demand  has  sensibly  decreased,  owing  to  the 
greater  economy  in  its  use  and  the  inability  of  the 
poor  any  longer  to  indulge  in  so  expensive  a  luxury. 
But  the  “  debasement  of  the  currency”  is  the  patri¬ 
otic  as  well  as  the  chronic  excuse  for  all  high  prices. 

HOW  TO  .FATTEN  HOGS  ON  HALF  THE  USUAL  QUAN¬ 
TITY  OF  CORN. 

A  reliable  gentleman  in  Waterville,  Oneida  coun¬ 
ty,  has  two  spring  pigs,  farrowed  in  early  May.  He 
fed  them  nothing  during  the  summer  but  the  sour 
milk  of  one  cow,  the  swill  of  his  small  family,  and 
the  grass  and  weeds  from  his  garden.  On  the  1st 
of  September  they  were  long,  lank  and  weasel- 
sliaped.  He  then  bought  twelve  bushels  of  old  corn, 
had  it  finely  ground,  and  fed  it  to  them  in  hasty 
pudding,  three  times  a  day,  all  they  would  eat  up 
clean,  and  always  warm.  The  sour  milk  and  swill 


was  the  only  change  of  food  given  them.  On  the  1st 
of  December  they  were  killed,  and  weighed,  when 
dressed,  606  lbs.  The  cost  of  the  corn  was  $6,  or  50 
cents  a  bushel. 

How  often  do  we  hear  a  farmer  say,  it  is  more 
profitable  to  sell  the  corn  crop  to  the  distillers  than 
to  fatten  hogs  with  it.  Such  men  also  sell  tlieir 
shoats  to  the  distiller,  thus  selling  off  the  bone  and 
muscle  of  the  farm,  the  marrow  of  the  soil,  at  the 
very  time  when  the  fattening  process  would  give 
them  fat  pork  and  the  best  of  manure ;  while  the 
hogs  they  fatten  for  their  own  use  are  fed  green  soft 
corn  in  the  most  wasteful  manner.  No  wonder  it 
don’t  pay.  I  have  seen  a  man — call  him  not  a  fanqer 
— throw  a  bushel  of  ears  of  corn  into  a  cold,  railed 
pen,  with  the  mud  and  excrements  to'  their  knees. 
When  asked  if  it  was  not  wasteful,  he  replied: 
“  They  will  root  out  and  eat  every  kernel.”  “And 
the  exercise,”  I  rejoined,  “  will  keep  them  in  work¬ 
ing  order  to  their  dying  day.”  Such  food  is  not 
more  than  half  digested,  and  the  animal  is  continu¬ 
ally  hungry  for  more.  But  the  hog  that  is  fed 
warm,  cooked  food,  lies  down  quietly  as  soon  as  lie 
has  eaten  enough,  his  food  is  all  soluble,  and  of 
course  is  all  digested,  and  the  animal  takes  on  adi¬ 
pose  matter  very  fast,  as  the  foregoing  experiment 
proves. 

Some  men,  in  defiance  of  all  chemical  laws,  fer¬ 
ment  the  meal ’'that  they  feed  to  fattening  hogs, 
feeding  it  to  them  after  its  most  fat-forming  proper¬ 
ties — starch  and  sugar — have  passed  into  the  ascet- 
ous  state. 

FALL  MANAGEMENT  OF  A  CLAY-LOAM  GARDEN. 

I  have  now,  early  in  November,  begun  to  trench 
my  garden,  that  the  frosts  of  winter  may  precipitate 
the  clods  that  are  thrown  up  into  ridges.  This  not 
only  saves  a  great  deal  of  labor  in  the  spring,  but  it 
also  makes  the  soil  absorptive,  and  of  course  it  is 
warmed  much  earlier  in  the  spring  for  being  thus 
ridged.  The  manure  in  the  interstices  of  the  clods 
incorporates  with  the  crumbling  mass,  thus  amelior¬ 
ating  the  soil,  chemically  and  mechanically,  chang¬ 
ing  the  color  of  the  clay  from  drab  to  chocolate,  and 
capable  of  holding  water  in  available  suspension  for 
the  wants  of  the  growing  plants. 

Ik  Marvel,  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  says  :  “  Fire, 
air  and  water  bow  down  and  do  obeisance  to  man. 
They  are  analyzed  and  recombined.  They  are  stud¬ 
ied  with  insatiable  curiosity ;  they  receive  the  ab¬ 
sorbing  attention  of  a  lifetime ;  daily  their  secrets 
are  wrested  from  them.  But  while  these  ancient 
elements  are  thus  wrought  into  glory  and  honor,  the 
fourth  sister,  Earth,  remains  a  clod.” 

I  would  ask  the  eloquent  Ik,  if  the  farmer  who 
reduces  the  clod  mechanically,  while  he  quickens  its 
falling  debris  chemically,  making  it  subservient  to 
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his  will  for  the  production  of  maximum  crops,  is  al¬ 
together  obnoxious  to  his  remarks  ? 

THE  SUPERIOR  YIELD  OF  DENT  CORN. 

Joseph  Wright  has  harvested  this  season  18  acres 
of  dent  corn — the  seed  corn  from  the  Southwest.  He 
says  he  never  had  a  larger  yield — 150  bushels  of 
ears,  and  over,  to  the  acre.  Owing  to  the  small  cob 
and  no  collar,  three  bushels  of  ears  gives  two  of 
shelled  corn.  I  shelled  five  pecks  of  well-dried  corn 
from  the  ears  grown  in  my  garden,  oh  two  rods  of 
ground,  from  seed  grown  by  Wright.  I  had  no  ear 
as  large  as  many  of  his,  or  even  as  large  as  the  ear  I 
planted;  but  the  yield  would  have  been  larger  had 
not  some  of  the  stalks  blown  down  before  the  ears 
had  filled.  Next  season  I  shall  plant  in  hills,  as 
then  the  stalks  are  more  self-supporting.  Ours  is 
not  the  corn-growing  climate  proper,  but  it  is  next 
to  it.  We  have  more  hot,  dry  corn  weather  here 
than  they  have  on  the  sea  coast  three  degrees  far¬ 
ther  south. 

Waterloo,  N.  Y.,  November,  1864. 


PRODUCE  OF  TWO  COWS. 

Eds.  Genesee  Farmer  :  I  noticed  in  the  Novem¬ 
ber  number  of  the  Farmer  a  statement  taken  from 
the  Maine  Farmer  in  regard  to  the  quantity  of  but¬ 
ter  made  in  a  month  from  three  cows ;  also  the 
number  of  pounds  made  from  two  cows  in  one  week. 
Those  were  good  cows,  but  I  wish  to  state  that  I 
have  two  that  I  think  are  a  little  better,  I  give  be¬ 
low  the  number  of  pounds  of  butter  made,  and  the 
quantity  of  milk  sold  and  used  in  the  family  during 
the  month  of  May  last : 


Butter . . . . . . 75%  pounds. 

Milk  sold . . . . . .  95  quarts. 

Milk  used  in  the  family . 105  quarts. 


Estimating  the  price  of  butter  at  50  cents  per 
pound,  the  highest  price  paid  in  this  market,  amounts 
to  $37.78.  The  price  received  for  milk  was  6i  cents 
per  quart,  and  estimating  the  amount  used  at  the 
same  price,  amounts  to  $12.50.  Total  amount, 
$50.28 — not  including  the  sour  milk  fed  to  hogs, 
which  I  consider  of  some  value. 

I  intend  to  give  you  a  statement  soon  after  the 
first  of  January  next,  giving  the  results  for  eight 
months,  commencing  May  first  and  ending  January 
first,  in  which  I  will  state  the  process  of  making  the 
butter,  the  food  and  care  of  the  cows,  &c. 

A  Subscriber. 

Elba,  Genesee  county,  N.  Y.r  November,  1864. 


Pennsylvania  and  New  York  raise  more  buck¬ 
wheat  than  all  the  rest  of  the  United  States  In 
1860  the  total  crop  in  the  whole  United  States  and 
Territories  was  17,500,000  bushels ;  of  this  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  produced  5,500,000,  and  New  York,  over  5>000,- 
000. 


SWING  GATE  FOR  WATER  GAPS, 

Eds.  Genesee  Farmer  :  I  send  you  a  description 
of  abutments  and  swing  gate  for  water  gaps  for 
creeks.  I  think  it  a  better  plan  than  many  others  I 
have  seen  in  use : 

1st.  The  abutments  should  be  made  of  sound  logs. 
The  size  should  be  from  six  to  ten  feet  square,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  size  of  the  stream,  &c.  These  should 
be  filled  half  way  up  with  stone  ;  then  lay  plank  or 
poles  across,  resting  on  the  logs,  after  which  fill  up 
the  rest  of  the  way  with  stohe.  In  this  way  the 
abutments  are  held  firmly  in  their  place,  and  will 
stand  against  hard  freshets. 

2d  The  gate  can  be  made  of  common  fence  boards, 
hung  by  heavy  wire,  which  will  turn  on  the  pole 
easier  than  standards  put  through  turning  the  pole. 

Put  up  in  this  way,  you  have  a  permanent  water 
gap,  one  that  will  last  for  years  without  repairing. 

Franklin  Wiggins. 

Berlin,  Ohio,  November,  1864. 

Superphosphate  of  Lime  for  Turnips. — Levi 
Bartlett,-  in  the  Country  Gentleman,  says : 

“  Superphosphate  of  lime  has  been  largely  and 
successfully  used  by  our  farmers  for  the  past  two  or 
three  years  ;  but  it  is  ah  expensive  manure  at  about 
$65  per  ton.  Abiel  Chandler,  of  Concord,  a  very 
successful  farmer,  manufactures  for  his  own  use  at  a 
much  less  cost  than  he  can  purchase,  and  when  pre¬ 
pared  he  knows  that  it  is  the  real  simon  pure.  I 
saw  in  his  grounds  an  experiment  in  the  use  of  it, 
on  liis  Swedish  turnips.  The  land  was  a  light  sandy 
soil.  The  rows  having  an  application  of  this  “•  home¬ 
made  ”  produced  a  fine  crop  of  large,  fair  bulbs,  four 
or  more  inches  in  diameter,  While  those  in  the  inter¬ 
mediate  drills,  having  no  phosphate,  were  about  the 
size  of  butternuts,  scarcely  worth  harvesting.  Some¬ 
how,  superphosphate  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most 
needful  manures  for  the  turnip  plant.” 

Cold  Stables  made  Comfortable. — Western 
farmers,  by  driving  a  few  stakes  or  setting  a  few 
posts  one  foot  or  eighteen  inches  from  the  stable 
walls,  and  filling  in  the  intervening  spaee  with  straw 
or  marsh  hay — using  a  few  boards  or  poles  to  hold 
the  straw  in  place — may  make  their  stables  warm 
and  stock  comfortable — thus  making  a  great  saving 
in  the  amount  of  food  consumed,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  inward  satisfaction  derived  from  knowing  that 
the  brutes  do  not  suffer  from  the  want  of  protection 
from  the  cold  blasts  of  winter.  L.  L.  f. 

Thomas  S.  Cushman,  of  Raymond,  Mass.,  planted 
thirteen  white  beans  last  spring,  and  the  product  is 
three  pounds,  or  11,568  beans. 

There  is  more  buckwheat  raised  in  the  United 
States  than  barley. 
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( Continued  from  last  number ,  page  849.) 

THURSDAY  EVENING-. 

WINTER  PEARS. 

Dr.  Warder  in  the  Chair. 

Beadle— I  have  kept  winter  pears  and  found  no 
trouble  in  doing  so ;  but  as  fur  as  my  experience  is  con¬ 
cerned  I  do  not  think  them  very  good. 

Grant — I  have  kept  winter  pears,  and  found  that  a 
rdbm  suitable  for  them  is  one  in  which  the  temperature 
will  stand  uniformly  at  about  40°.  I  will  not  say  that 
I  think  they  are  worth  nothing,  but  they  are  not  so 
good  as  a  good  apple.  Easter  Beurre  keeps  well  until 
March.  Prince’s  St.  Germain  keeps  well — perhaps 
best. 

Thurber — Mr.  Carpenter  picks  his  Vicars,  puts  them 
into  barrels  and  stores  them  away  in  the  cellar,  and  in 
January  he  will  give  you  about  as  good  a  pear  as  you 
will  want  to  taste. 

Field — The  Vicar  well  preserved  and  well  ripened  is 
as  good  as  you  can  wish.  To  obtain  fine  fruit  the  trees 
should  not  be  over-cropped.  Thin  out  the  fruit  when 
it  is  small,  and  through  the  season  pick  the  pear6  from 
it  until  you  have  reduced  the  quantity  to  one-third  of 
the  original  crop.  If  the  season  should  be  dry,  about 
the  first  of  September  reduce  the  quantity  still  more 
and  leave  the  fruit  on  the  tree  until  frost  comes.  I  do 
not  barrel  this  fruit  anjr  longer,  as  I  find  it  early  causes 
6pots  of  rot;  but  I  take  them  from  the  trees  into  a 
room  that  is  close  and  damp  and  that  will  not  freeze, 
and  pour  them  upon  the  floor  like  potatoes,  leaving  a 
path  between  the  piles  so  as  to  go  around  and  pick  out 
the  yellowing  pears  any  time  you  choose.  I  can  keep 
Duchess  d’Angouleme  as  long  as  Vicar  of  Winkfield, 
but  Vicar  is  preferable. 

Mead — People  in  picking  apples  often  sweat  them 
and  then  wipe  them  before  packing.  I  think  this  prac¬ 
tice  is  to  be  condemned,  for  there  is  an  oily  substance 
on  the  skin  which  serves  as  a  protecting  covering,  and 
if  this  is  removed  the  fruit  will  decay  much  sooner. 
There  is  a  great  deal  in  the  room  or  cellar  in  which 
fruit  is  kept.  I  have  a  cellar  particularly  well  adapted 
to  this  purpose  in  all  respects.  It  possesses  a  compara¬ 
tively  low  but  even  temperature  during  the  whole  year, 
apd  I  have  no  more  difficulty  in  keeping  Vicar  of  Wink- 
field  through  the  winter  than  potatoes  or  apples.  I 
would  name  as  some  of  the  conditions  of  a  good  fruit- 
room  the  following:  A  low  temperature — 5°  or  10°, 
abpve  the  freezing  point;  a  moderately  dry  atmos¬ 


phere  and  means  of  ventilation.  Ventilation  is  to  be 
performed  only  to  regulate  the  temperature  and  purify 
the  air  when  foul.  It  is  not  necessary  to  ventilate  often, 
and  especial  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  6udden 
changes. 

Thurber — A  friend  of  mine  has  a  stone  ice-vault  In 
which  he  keeps  Duchess  d’Angouleme  and  Vicar  of 
Winkfield  perfectly  until  March,  but  they  are  worth¬ 
less. 

Field — Ripening  is  a  process  of  nature,  and  should 
be  interfered  with  as  little  as  possible.  There  are  some 
favorable  locations  where  winter  pears  can  be  raised 
well.  Rochester  is  one  of  these  places.  There  is  a  great 
difficulty  in  raising  good  winter  pears.  One  cause  of 
this  is  a  delicacy  of  foliage,  which  is  peculiar  to  many 
varieties  of  them,  and  which  causes  the  trees  to  drop 
their  leaves  prematurely.  There  are  two  difficulties 
about  winter  pears ;  the  first  is  to  grow  them  well,  and 
the  second  is  to  ripen  them — and  the  latter  is  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  former.  I  have  not  seen  a  specimen  of 
a  winter  pear  which  I  would  prefer  to  eat  to  a  Newtown 
Pippin,  or  any  other  good  apple. 

Barry — We  must  certainly  grow  winter  pears  well 
before  they  can  be  ripened.  The  Vicar  of  Winkfield  is 
a  good  example  of  this.  We  find  winter  pears  to  be  as 
easily  grown  as  summer  pears.  Prince’s  St.  Germain 
will  ripen  finely  by  being  put  into  barrels  when  picked 
and  kept  in  a  cool  place — such  as  an  open  shed,  for  in¬ 
stance,  until  frost  comes,  and  then  put  into  the  cellar. 
Easter  Beurre  we  keep  until  May.  L.  F.  Allen  had 
said,  some  years  since,  that  winter  pears  were  a  hum¬ 
bug.  Happening  to  call  upon  us  one  spring,  we  cut  an 
Easter  Beurre  for  him,  and  he  gave  it  up,  and  took  back 
all  he  had  said.  Easter  Beurre  bears  very  heavily,  and 
it  is  necessary  to  thin  out  the  fruit.  Doyenne  d’Alen- 
con  we  think  a  better  pear  than  Easter  Beurre.  The 
Lawrence  here  is  a  winter  pear,  and  keeps  until 
January.  We  opened  them  last  January  as  yellow  aa 
gold — perfectly  handsome.  Winter  Nelis  is  an  early 
winter  pear,  keeping  until  January  or  February.  They 
can  be  ripened  now  by  putting  them  into  a  drawer  in  a 
warm  place,  but  if  left  on  the  trees  until  frost,  and  then 
picked,  it  will  keep  as  I  have  said.  We  must  not  tol¬ 
erate  the  idea  that  winter  pears  can  not  be  grown  or 
ripened,  when  they  have  been  grown  for  so  long  a 
time.  We  often  see  at  the  Winter  Meeting  of  the  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Society  at  Albany  twenty  or  thirty  varieties. 

Field — Thinks  winter  pears  will  be  found  better  on 
heavy  or  clay  soils  than  on  light  or  gravelly  ones.  My 
friend,  Mr.  Carpenter,  on  heavy  soils  is  very  enthusias¬ 
tic  about  them.  The  Lawrence,  Jaminette  and  Vicar  I 
grow,  but  they  are  not  winter  pears  with  me. 

Hovey — To  be  brought  to  perfection  pears  must  be 
well  grown,  and,  secondly,  carefully  picked  and  then 
packed  away.  Pears  are  social  beings  like  ourselves, 
and  like  company.  If  left  alone  they  dry  up.  If  yon 
have  only  a  few,  put  them  into  a  barrel  in  a  cool  cellar 
with  an  even  temperature  of  40°  or  46°  There  is  no 
trouble  about  it.  In  1862,  having  thirty  barrels  of 
Vicar  of  Winkfield  and  Glout  Morceau,  I  left  them  out 
of  doors  in  barrels  until  the  15th  of  October,  and  then 
put  them  in  the  cellar,  and  I  found  it  was  impossible  to 
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get  them  yellow  until  February.  Without  saying  more, 
I  will  repeat  that  to  succeed  with  winter  pears  we  must 
grow  them  well,  pick  them  carefully,  and.  put  them 
away  in  a  suitable  cellar. 

Nelson — I  think  what  Mr.  Barry  has  said  is  true,  but 
it  should  be  taken  with  some  allowance. '  When  I  say, 
as  I  have  said  it,  that  winter  pears  are  a  failure,  I  speak 
confidently,  and  I  repeat  it.  Thousands  of  dollars  have 
been  expended  without  success  in  trying  to  raise  win¬ 
ter  pears.  I  have  had  some  experience.  I  have  good 
soil,  and  have  many  varieties  of  winter  pears,  but  not 
one  of  them  is  fit  to  use.  I  have  given  the  subject 
much  attention,  and  have  a  good  fruit-cellar.  With 
Vicar  of  Winkfield  I  pursue  very  much  the  same  course 
as  Mr.  Field  has  described,  and  it  ripens  after  Beurre 
d’ Anjou.  Easter  Beurre  I  can  ripen  only  on  one  side. 
As  far  as  the  great  mass  of  the  people  are  concerned, 
winter  pears  will  always  be  a  failure ;  but  in  some  lo=- 
calities,  such  as  this  and  Boston,  they  may  succeed.  I 
say  this  so  that  people  may  know  what  to  look  out  for. 

Barry— Mr.  Nelson  spoke  of  great  quantities  of 
winter  pears  being  planted.  The  fact  is,  as  I  have 
abundant  opportunity  to  know,  very  few,  compara¬ 
tively,  have  been  planted,  but  the  number  is  increasing 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  people.  And  now  one  word 
more.  Ripe  pears  should  be  brought  directly  from  the 
cellar  to  the  table.  Vicar  of  Winkfield  presented  in 
this  way  has  a  delicious  aroma. 

Bergen — I  agree  with  Mr.  Field  in  his  remarks.  In 
our  locality  very  few  pears  can  be  kept  until  winter. 
I  am  familiar  with  the  method  of  Messrs.  Barry  and 
Hovey,  but  it  is  difficult  with  us  to  keep  any  pear  until 
Christmas.  Easter  Beurre  I  can  keep  until  March,  Jbut 
the  difficulty  is  to  ripen  them  at  all,  as  they  rot  in  the 
green  state.  Doyenne  d’Alencon  I  have  kept  until 
February,  and  ripened  it  well.  It  is  the  best  winter 
pear  I  have  experimented  with. . 

- Mr.  Pettengill,  of  Illinois,  tells  a  story  some¬ 
thing  like  this :  that  a  neighbor  of  his  had  a  little  mis¬ 
erable  pear  that  he  could  never  use,  as  it  would  not 
ripen.  The  tree  which  produced  it  had  attained  con¬ 
siderable  size,  and  bore  fine  crops,  but  the  fruit  had 
always  been  of  the  same  worthless  character.  Mr.  P. 
thought  he  would  like  to  put  some  of  them  into  his 
cellar,  with  a  faint  hope  that  they  might  prove  of  some 
value.-  He  easily  obtained  the  consent  of  his  neighbor 
to  procure  as  many  as  he  wished  of  them,  and  accord¬ 
ingly,  one  day,  passing  that  way,  he  filled  a  bag  with 
them,  took  them  home  and  emptied  them  on  the  floor 
of  the  cellar.  Soon  after  this  he  commenced  storing 
potatoes  away  in  the  cellar,  and  the  pears  were  covered 
over  by  them.  Nothing  more  was  thought  of  the  pears 
until  sometime  in  the  winter  they  were  accidentally  un¬ 
covered,  and  found  to  be  beautifully  ripened  and  of  a 
most  delicious  quality.  As  it.  afterwards  proved  they 
were  winter  Nelis. 

1  Field — I  have  often  found,  about  the  first  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  in  good  condition,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  which 
had  fallen  to  the  ground  from  the  trees  and  been  acci¬ 
dentally  covered  with  cabbage  or  other  leaves. 

Herendeen — One  valuable  use  of  winter  pears  is  for 
cooking  purposes. 


Barry — Uvedale’s  St.  Germain  I  would  recommend 
as  a  good  cooking  pear. 

Field— My  friend,  Mr.  Bergen,  is  a  little  crazy  on 
pears.  Is  it  true,  then,  that  the  worst  pear  is  the  most 
profitable?  Mr.  B.  has  a  good  many  large  trees  of 
Uvedale’s  St.  Germain,  and  he  believes  it  the  most 
profitable  pear  grown  at - >per  bushel. 

Hoopes— The  method  we  pursue  with  winter  pears  is 
to  leave  the  fruit  on  the  trees  until  there  is  danger  of 
frost,  and  then  to  pick  and  put  it  into  boxes  with  alter¬ 
nate  layers  of  straw,  and  store  them  in  a  room  off  the 
ice-house  and  keep  them  there  until  they  are  wanted  to 
ripen ;  then  we  put  them  in  the  cellar.  Columbia  we 
think  one  of  the  best  winter  pears. 

Bergen — I  don’t  agree  with  Mr.  Field  in  his  opinion 
of  the  profits  of  Uvedale’s  St.  Germain.  I  have  found 
the  Bartlett  the  most  profitable  pear.  Summer  Bell,  or 
Windsor,  I  have  found  one  of  the  most  profitable; 
have  shipped  them  all  to  Boston  market,  and  Boston 
has  eaten  them. 

Barry — I  can  confirm  what  Mr.  Bergen  says  about 
the  Summer  Bell.  It  is  a  very  profitable  pear.  I  un¬ 
derstand  that  in  New  York  it  is  in  great  demand  for 
cooking.  A  good  cooking  pear,  if  very  productive  and 
hardy,  must  be  profitable. 

Bergen — Mr.  Barry  has  been  wrongly  informed. 
The  Summer  Bell  is  not  used  at  all  in  New  York  as  a 
cooking  pear,  but  as  an  eating  pear.  It  must  be  picked 
before  it  is  mellow  and  then  ripened. 

PEARS  IN  HEDGE  ROWS. 

Field — There  has  been  some  curiosity  manifested  by 
gentlemen  to  hear  about  my  experiment  of  growing 
pears  in  hedges.  I  have  found  Duchess  d’Angouleme 
capable  of  being  planted  closely  together,  and  produce 
fine  specimens  of  fruit.  From  my  trees  standing  singly 
I  usually  lose  considerable  fruit  by  the  September  gales, 
but  the  hedge-row  trees  are  not  thus  affected.  I 
originally  planted  these  rows  four  feet  apart,  with  the 
trees  four  feet  from  each  other  in  the  rows,  but  I  have 
since  taken  out  every  other  row,  so  that  they  now 
stand  eight  feet  apart.  I  shave  with  hedge  shears  to 
straighten  the  rows,  and  the  effect  is  to  get  rid  of  a 
large  part  of  the  fruit  spurs,  so  that  the  fruit  does  not 
need  much  thinning  out.  What  thinning  I  do  is  done 
late  in  the  season,  and  I  get  all  large  specimens  —  one 
hundred  and  seventy  pears  to  the  barrel.  As  to  their 
durability  I  can  not  of  eourse  yet  say  much ;  but  so  far 
they  grow  better  every  year.  I  never  saw  one  of  these 
hedge  trees  die  from  overbearing.  The  branches  start 
directly  from  the  ground.  I  prune  early  in  the  sprin’g 
and  in  July.  Have  also  hedges  of  Seckel  and  Beurre  Su¬ 
perfine. 

Thurber — I  have  seen  Mr.  Field’s  hedges,  and  am 
much  pleased  with  them.  I  have  also  seen  Bartlett 
grown  this  way  very  fine. 

SMALL  FRUITS— (RESUMED.) 

Knox — I  hope  Russell’s  Prolific  will  prove  more 
profitable  than  Triomphe  de  Gand,  but  it  never  can 
equal  it  in  flavor.  I  ’hope  that  the  Agriculturist  will 
surpass  them  both,  for  I  desire  progress.  Triomphe  de 
Gand  has  been  much  denounced  in  some  quarters,  and 
I  should  like  to  hear  more  from  members  about  it. 
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The  Fillmore  hears  large  crops  of  fine  fruit,  and  brings 
a  high  price  in  market,  and  I  am  surprised  that  this  va¬ 
riety  has  been  as  much  overlooked  as  it  has. 

In  answer  to  a  question  about  distances  of  planting, 
Mr.  Knox  said :  I  cultivate  in  rows  which  are  eighteen 
inches  apart,  and  the  plants  twelve  inches  apart  in  the 
rows.  Three  rows  are  planted  in  this  way,  and  then  a 
distance  of  three  feet  allowed  and  then  three  rows  more. 

Bateham — In  company  with  some  other  gentlemen, 
I  spent  a  day  at  Mr.  Knox’s  place,  in  June,  very  pleas¬ 
antly,  and  found  it  also  very  instructive.  Mr.  K.  is 
doing  a  good  work  for  the  country  by  the  examples  he 
presents  on  his  grounds.  The  Triomphe  de  Gand,  as 
grown  by  Mr.  K.,  is  certainly  an  excellent  berry.  I 
have  never  seen  it  elsewhere  do  so  well — but  I  have 
never  seen  it  elsewhere  so  well  cultivated.  I  would 
place  the  Fillmore  strawberry  ahead  of  Triomphe  de 
Gand — not  for  quality,  but  for  size  and  productiveness, 
It  is  much  ahead  of  many  more  highly  praised. 

Bort — For  twelve  years  I  have  given  attention  to 
strawberry  growing,  [and  have  fruited  sixty  varieties, 
but  I  have  now  reduced  the  number  to  three— Burr’s 
New  Pine,  Wilson’s  and  Triomphe  de  Gand.  I  usually 
cultivate  about  three  acres  of  strawberries.  Triomphe 
de  Gand  is  more  hardy,  and  has  stood  drouth  better 
and  borne  better  crops  than  Wilson’s  Albany,  and  is  a 
great  favorite. 

Knox — Good  plowing  is  all  that  is  necessary  for 
strawberries.  The  beds  should  be  renewed  every  three 
or  four  years.  I  give  clean  cultivation,  and  protect  the 
beds  in  winter  with  straw.  My  cultivating  is  all  done 
with  a  hoe,  and  never  with  a  cultivator  or  ploiv,  as  I 
consider  that  they  greatly  damage  and  destroy  the 
roots.  To  protect  plants  from  being  thrown  out  by 
frost  I  cover  the  plants  in  the  fall  with  clean  straw,  and 
early  in  the  spring  uncover  them,  placing  the  straw  be¬ 
tween  the  rows,  which  thug  answers  for  a  mulch  and 
protects  the  fruit  from  dust. 

FRENCH’ S  SEEDLING. 

Parrt — This  is  an  accidental  seedling,  which  was 
found  by  Mr.  French.  It  has  been  largely  planted  in 
our  neighborhood.  It  is  large,  of  a  bright  scarlet 
color,  of  good  quality,  and  very  early.  It  commands  a 
high  price  in  market.  It  brought  fifty  cents  a  quart 
until  the  season  was  partly  gone,  and  forty  cents  until 
the  close.  It  has  a  perfect  flower ;  is  not  quite  so  early 
as  Early  Scarlet,  but  nearly  so.  It  combines  the  good 
qualities  of  Hovey’s  Seedling  and  Large  Early  Scarlet. 
It  is  unusually  vigorous,  and  not  particular  as  to  lo¬ 
cality — doing  well  either  on  heavy  or  light  soil.  I  set 
out  three  acres  of  them  on  light  blowing  sand,  and 
also  set  some  other  kinds,  but  French’s  Seedling  is  the 
most  vigorous  of  all. 

Meehan — Hovey’s  Seedling,  Triomphe  de  Gand  and 
Wilson’s  Albany  are  the  most  popular  varieties  in 
Philadelphia. 

UNION. 

Brill— I  have  thought  this  variety  to  be  Trollope’s 
Victoria.  The  party  that  sends  it  out  claims  it  to  be  a 
new  seedling. 

BROOKLYN  SCARLET. 

Thurber — I  have  never  seen  a  better  crop  than  I 
have  of  this  variety, 


Barry — I  have  observed  of  new  strawberries  that 
they  promise  at  first  much  more  than  they  usually  sus¬ 
tain.  The  fact  is,  that  a  new  variety  is  cultivated  with 
great  care,  and  made  to  produce  to  the  utmost  of  its 
limits,  and  the  result  is  fine  crops  of  fine  fruit ;  but  as 
soon  as  the  novelty  wears  off;  the  high  cultivation  is 
no  longer  kept  up,  and  they  fall  back  among  the  older 
sorts.  In  order  to  arrive  at  a  correct  judgment  of  the 
value  of  a  new  variety,  we  must  wait  until  we  see  it  re¬ 
duced  down  to  ordinary  cultivation.  Almost  any  kind 
of  strawberry  will  yield  large  crops  under  high  cultiva¬ 
tion,  even  the  Alpines,  which  are  considered  so  very 
poor  bearers,  with  the  best  treatment  will  give  large 
crops.  As  an  instance  familiar  to  horticulturists  re¬ 
siding  here,  I  would  mention  the  Victoria,  which  a  few,, 
years  ago,  after  it  had  become  Well  known,  was  taken 
by  an  individual  and  given  superior  cultivation  and  pro¬ 
duced  enormous  berries  and  crops,  and  was  sent  out 
under  a  new  name  as  a  new  variety. 

BARTLETT. 

Knox — Bartlett  and  Boston  Pine  are  identical,  and  I 
wish  to  have  the  Society  say  so. 

Thurber — Mr.  Fuller  says  Bartlett  is  the  same  as 
Boston  Pine.  ' 

Brill — Mr.  Knox’s  remarks  are  well-timed,  for  Bart¬ 
lett  is  only  Boston  Pine. 

A  motion  was  here  offered  by  Mr.  Knox  that  the 
name  Bartlett,  as  applied  to  this  fruit,  be  dropped. 
Carried. 

Field — The  name  Bartlett  originated  in  this  way :  I 
sold  Mr.  Bartlett  a  piece  of  ground  on  which  he  plant¬ 
ed  some  strawberries.  A  strawberry-grower  got  this 
kind  from  Mr.  Bartlett,  and  sent  it  out  as  a  new  variety 
and  named  it  Bartlett. 

BtJFFALO. 

Bragdon — It  has  been  questioned  if  the  Buffalo  and 
Russell’s  Prolific  were  not  the  same.  I  have  them  both, 
and  they  differ  both  in  foliage  and  flower. 

Brill — I  have  fruited  the  Buffalo  this  year.  It  ap¬ 
pears  slightly  different  from  Russell’s,  but  is  quite 
similar  to  it. 

Bragdon. — Tl^e  chief  difference  I  found  in  the  two 
varieties  growing  in  adjoining  fields  was  that  the  flavor 
off'tlie  Russell’s  was  more  sprightly.  It  suited  my 
taste  better. 

At  this  stage  of  the  discussions,  as  it  was  drawing 
late  into  the  evening,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  offered  to 
the  Fruit  Growers’  Society  of  Western  New  York  for 
their  entertainment,  and  the  Society  adjourned  to  meet 
in  two  years  in  St.  Louis. 

To  make  Linen  or  Cotton  Transparent  for 
Garden  Frames. — Three  pints  of  old  pale  linseed 
oil ;  one  ounce  of  sugar  of  lead,  and  four  ounces  of 
white  resin.  The  sugar  of  lead  must  be  ground 
with  a  small  quantity  of  the  oil,  and  added  to  the 
remainder,  and  then  the  resin  is  to  be'  incorporated 
by  means  of  gentle  heat.  The  composition  is  to  be 
laid  on  with  a  brush  after  the  calico  is  nailed  to  the 
frames.  One  coat  annually  is  sufficient.  It  dries  in 
a  short  time  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  excludes 
as  little  light  and  heat  as  any  thing  except  glass. 
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THE  GARDEN  IN  DECEMBER. 

•  - 

At  the  close  of  the  season,  the  garden  may  be  left 
so  as  to  he  a  desolate-looking  spot  through  the  win 
ter,  or  it  may  be  cleaned  up  so  as  not  to  be  repulsive, 
at  least.  Gather  up  all  stubble,  stalks,  and  stumps 
of  cabbage,  cauliflower,  &c.,  all  old  vines,  and  carry 
them  fo  the  compost  heap  in  the  barn-yard ;  and, 
although  it  may  seem  cruel,  don’t  leave  any  tall 
weeds  for  the  dear  little  chickadees  to  feed  upon 
their  seeds  through  the  winter.  Better,  rather,  scat¬ 
ter  some  bird-seed  around  for  them  to  feed  upon, 
than  to  leave  such  .unsightly-looking  things  in  the 
garden.  Rake  the  ground  off  clean  where  there  are 
no  growing  crops ;  gather  the  pea-brush  and  bean¬ 
poles  and  put  them  under  shelter,  the  better  to  pre¬ 
serve  them  until  wanted  for  use  next  summer.  Put 
the  garden  fence  in  good  repair,  and  not  leave  broken 
panels  and  missing  pickets  to  torment  you  through 
the  winter.  Rake  up  and  save  all  the  leaves  that 
fall  about  the  yard,  or  from  the  fine  row  of  maples 
along  the  roadside ;  save  every  one  of  them,  and 
what  are  not  needed  to  cover  the  strawberries,  celery, 
spinach,  or  other  crops  in  the  garden,  will  serve  a 
good  purpose  for  bedding  for  horse,  cow  or  pig,  if 
kept  dry. 

Take  an  occasional  look  into  the  cellar  and  out- 
pit,  to  see  that  the  fruit  and  vegetables  are  not  likely 
to  suffer  from  frost,  dampness  or  heating.  Give 
them  an  airing  in  mild,  fair  days,  and  a  little  more 
protection  in  extra  cold  nights,  with  straw  mats  or 
blankets — in  short,  be  vigilant  to  save  in  the  best 
possible  condition  what  you  have  raised  at  so  much 
cost  through  the  summer  and  stored  up  for  winter’s 
use. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  lay  your  plans  for  next 
summer’s  campaign.  Perhaps  you  raised  too  little  of 
some  kinds  of  vegetables  to  supply  the  demands  of 
the  family,  and  more  than  you  needed  of  some  other 
kinds.  Devote,  in  your  plan  for  next  summer,  larger 
plots  to  those  varieties  you  were  deficient  in,  and 
curtail  those  that  produced  a  superabundance.  Few 
families  have  a  full  supply  of  green  peas,  so  long  as 
they  desire  them ;  so  of  green  corn,  tomatoes  and 
spinach,  while  they  have  an  over-supply  of  lettuce 
radishes  and  cucumbers.  Tastes  differ  very  much  in 
different  families,  and  every  one  can  soon  learn  what 
varieties  find  the  best  home  market. 

Visit  your  neighbors  in  the  long  winter  evenings  ; 
compare  your  different  modes  of  culture ;  gain  wis¬ 
dom  by  an  interchange  of  ideas,  and  agree  to  try 
experiments  with  new  varieties — one  trying  one 
kind,  and  another,  another  kind,  and  so  on,  with  the 
understanding  that  you  shall  save  and  exchange 
seeds  of  the  varieties  that  prove  valuable.  And  see 
if  you  can  not  agree  upon  a  plan  for  a  grand  crusade 
against  the  various  enemies  that  are  multiplying  to 


so  fearful  an  extent  against  all  tillers  of  the  soil. 
Just  consider:  man  is  promised  dominion  over  the 
whole  animal  creation,  yet  a  large  number  of  his 
most  diminutive  subjects  are  in  successful  rebellion 
against  him,  yearly  inflicting  heavy  losses  upon 
him.  How  many  of  the  crops  cultivated  by  agri¬ 
culturists  or  horticulturists  are  entirely  exempt  from 
the  ravages  of  insects  ?  The  midge  destroys  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  wheat  crop  that  the  remainder  does 
not  pay  the  cost  of  cultivation.  The  corn  crop  suf¬ 
fers  from  the  cut-worm,  the  wire- worm  and  the  chinch 
bug.  The  grasshopper  often  destroys  the  hay  crop ; 
and  so  it  happens  that  about  every  year  some  of  the 
staple  crops  of  the  farmer  are  wholly  or  partially 
destroyed. 

And  how  is  it  in  horticulture  ?  The  black -knot 
and  curculio  baffle  all  efforts  to  raise  plums,  apricots 
and  nectarines,  save  in  a  few  favored  localities,  and 
are  threatening  the  cherry.  The  grub  gnaws  away 
at  the  roots  of  the  pear  tree,  and  resists-  the  various 
devices  to  dislodge  him.  The  borer  still  bores  into 
the  apple  tree,  while  the  apple  worm  insinuates 
himself  into  nearly  every  apple,  imparing  its  flavor 
and  its  beauty.  The  pear  tree  blight  numbers  its 
yearly  victims  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands,  and 
the  currant  worm  has  banished  the  beautiful  and 
wholesome  currant  from  a  majority  of  the  tables  of 
Western  New  York. 

And  in  the  vegetable  garden,  what  labor  and 
watchfulness  it  requires  to  save  the  vines  from  the 
persistent  attacks  of  the  striped  bug  and  the  squash 
bug !  Your  radishes  are  wormy,  your  cabbages  are 
lousy,  the  tomato  worm  preys  upon  your  tomato 
vines,  and  anon  comes  a  ravenous  army  of  rose  bugs, 
destroying  your  roses,  grapes,  and  frequently  nearly 
every  green  thing  in  their  way. 

Thus,  nearly  every  vegetable  has  its  peculiar 
enemy,  and  they  are  multiplying  against  us  to  a 
fearful  extent. 

Man  has  not  dominion  over  the  brute  creation — 
and  why  ?  Not  because  he  has  failed  to  put  forth 
his  physical  strength  to  subdue  them.  As  long  ago 
as  the  days  of  Nimrod,  man  exercised  his  powers  in 
that  direction.  It  is  only  by  tjie  further  develop.e- 
ment  of  his  mental  capacities  that  he  can  hope  to 
obtain  full  ascendency  over  the  inferior  animals. 
And  it  is,  undoubtedly,  to  incite,  develop  and  em¬ 
ploy  our  mental  powers*  that  so  many  obstacles  are 
permitted  to  oppose  us.  This  earth  was  not  made 
simply  to  minister  to  our  animal  necessities.  We 
could  have  been  created  without  animal  wants,  and 
placed  directly  in  a  spiritual  world,  if  it  would  have 
been  just  as  well.  But  we  are  placed  here  on  earth 
encumbered  with  all  our  wants  and  necessities,  with 
a  great  many  difficulties  to  overcome,  because  Divine 
Wisdom  knew  it  to  be  the  best  possible  condition  in 
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which  to  develop  our  spiritual  natures  and  acquaint 
u8  with  Him.  Therefore,  the  only 'way  we  can  hope 
to  subdue  the  earth,  and  attain  to  our  true  position 
as  lord  of  created  things,  is  by  a  proper  cultivation 
off  our  mind.  Many  educated  men  have  turned  their 
attention  to  the  investigation  of  the  causes  of  the 
failures  of  so  many  of  our  most  important  crops,  but 
thus  far  without  being  able  to  devise  a  remedy. 
Entomologists  have  discovered  many  of  the  insects 
that  have  proved  so  injurious  to  vegetation — have 
learned  much  of  their  habits,  mode  of  propagation, 
&c.,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  they  have  ever  pointed 
out  any  practical  method  of  destroying  any  of  them. 
The  fact  of  it  is,  we  shall  never  make  any  very  great 
headway  against  the  insect  enemies  that  oppose  us, 
until  practical  tillers  of  the  earth  become  educated 
enough  to  investigate  these  subjects  for  themselves. 
Those  who  are  brought  into  daily  contact,  with 
growing  vegetation,  are  best  situated  for  observing 
its  enemies  and  devising  means  of  destroying  them. 
We  can  hardly  hope  to  see  the  present  generation 
of  farmers  and  gardeners  acquire  the  scientific  edu¬ 
cation  requisite  to  qualify  them  for  the  great  work 
before  them ;  but  may  we  not  hope  that  they  will 
inaugurate  a  system  of  schools  and  experimental 
farms  and  gardens,  that  will  afford  to  our  posterity 
the  education  needed  to  enable  them  to  grapple  with 
and  overthrow  our  enemies  ? 

Readers  of  the  Genesee  Farmer :  In  the  long  De¬ 
cember  evenings  before  you,  talk  over  this  important 
subject,  and  you  may  become  pioneers  in  a  work 
that  will  greatly  bless  mankind.  p.  c.  R. 


MUSCAT  GRAPES, 

From  the  old  Muscat  of  Alexandria  there  have 
arisen  a  number  of  varieties,  all  bearing  high  sound¬ 
ing  titles,  and  claiming  to  be  entirely  distinct  from 
all  others.  Whether  they  were  so  or  not  has  been  a 
vexed  question  among  horticulturists.  Two  or  three 
years  since,  one  of  the  houses  at  Chiswick  were  di¬ 
rected  to  testify  this  question.  Young  and  healthy 
vines  of  the  following  reputed  6orts,  proved  as  far  as 
possible,  from  authentic  sources,  being  planted, 
namely : 

“It  was  thought  that  the  best  way  to  test  their 
distinctness  was  to  bring  all  the  varieties  together, 
and  to  grow  them  as  nearly  as  possible  under  the 
same  conditions.  This  was  done ;  Vines  of  the 
same  age  were  planted  in  the  same  border,  and  last 
year  these  Vines  yielded  their  first  fruits,  with  very 
little  promise  of  diversity  amongst  them.  This  year 
they  have  borne  a  fair  crop,  and  the  suspicion  of 
sameness  which  was  excited  last  year  has  been  more 
than  confirmed.  Excepting  only  the  Canon  Hall 
variety,  which  stands  out  prominently  from  the 
others,  there  is  no  perceptible  difference  to  be  found 


in  the  whole  series,  now  that  the  fruit  is  matured 
and  fit  for  table.  There  are  diversities  observabte, 
it  is  true,  such  as  the  presence  of  rounder  or  more 
oblong  berries,  with  more  or  less  of  looseness  or 
compactness,  more  or  less  of  shouldering,  more  or 
less  of  tapering  elongation  in  the  clusters ;  but  the 
differences  in  the  berries  are  here  seen  to  occur  in-' 
differently  on  the  clusters  of  the  same  Vine,  and  the 
difference  in  the  clusters  occur  indifferently  through 
the  whole  series  of  Vines.  The  only  observable  dif¬ 
ference  of  flavor  is  readily  traceable  to  the  more  or 
less  ripened  condition  of  the  particular  berry  or 
bunch,  and  can  not  in  any  case  be  traced  as  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  variety.  Thus,  for  all  useful  pur¬ 
poses,  the  so-called  varities  are  identical ;  nor  are 
there  any  distinctions  to  be  observed,  independent 
of  the  fruit,  in  the  wood  or  in  the  foilage. 

“  It  appears,  however,  from  observations  made 
during  the  earlier  stages  of  growth,  that  although 
it  may  have  vanished  by  the  time  the  fruit  has  ma¬ 
tured,  there  is  a  difference  perceptible  in  certain 
cases  while  development  is  going  on.  Some  of  the 
kinds  are  found  to  set  their  fruit  better — that  is  to 
say  more  abundantly,  more  uniformly,  and  more 
certainly — than  other  kinds,  and  this  in  one  sense  at 
least,  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  advantage.  The  better 
setting  kinds  are  the  Bowood  Muscat,  Tynningham 
Muscat,  and  Passe  Muscat,  which  all  agree  in  this 
peculiarity,  and  which  do  not  otherwise  present  any 
differences  among  themselves.  Perhaps  it  should 
also  be  mentioned  that  the  Charlesworth  Tokay  was 
just  a  shade  less  ripened  than  the  others,  indicating 
lateness,  but  the  difference  was  hardly  perceptible. 

“  Those  who  have  no  difficulty  in  ‘  setting 5  the 
old  Muscat  of  Alexandria — and  that  many  growers 
have  not  our  fruit  shows  well  testify — need  give 
themselves  no  trouble  about  the  rest.  We  do  not  go 
so  far  as  to  say  that  they  are  all  identical,  but  we  do 
say  the  difference  between  them,  if  any,  are  so  slight 
as  to  be  of  no  practical  importance,  and  are  not  like 
those  between  certain  forms  of  Black  Hamburg,  dis¬ 
tinctly  appreciable.” — Gardners'  Chronicle. 

Generally  speaking,  the  smaller  the  quantity 
of  fruit  on  a  tree,  the  higher  the  flavor ;  therefore, 
thin  all  fruits  in  moderation,  but  avoid  excess;. a 
single  gooseberry  on  a  tree,  or  a  single  bunch  of 
grapes  on  a  vine — no  matter  how  fine  it  may  be — is 
a  disgrace  to  good  gardening. 

Though  rapid  growth  is  desirable  in  succulent 
vegetables,  this  is  not  the  case  with  most  flowering 
shrubs,  which  form  bushy,  and  therefore  handsomer 
plants  when  grown  slowly. 

Shengel  mentions  a  rose  tree,  still  living,  which 
is  upwards  of  one  thousand  years  old. 
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Mrs.  Stowe  in  her  last  number  of  the  “House  and 
Home  Papers,”  has  some  good  and  some  impracticable 
ideas  about  houses.  She  thinks  a  good  sermon  on  ox¬ 
ygen  “might  do  more  to  repress  sin  than  the  most  or¬ 
thodox  discussion  to  show  when  and  how  and  why  sin 
came.”  We  can  not  agree  with  the  school  of  religion¬ 
ists  who  put  all  our  faith  and  love  under  the  control  of 
the  stomach,  and  make  bad  air  the  source  of  more  evil 
than  bad  heai’ts.  But  there  is  no  doubt  much  truth  in 
what  she  says  of  the  influence  which  such  physical 
facts  have  on  our  minds.  As-  the  ventilation  of  houses 
mainly  depends  upon  women,  we  give  our  readers  the 
benefit  of  some  of  Mrs;  Stowe’s  suggestions  on  this 
subject: 

“Little  Jim,  who,  fresh  from  his  afternoon’s  ramble 
in  the  fields,  last  evening  said  his  prayers  dutifully,  and 
lay  down  to  sleep  in  a  most  Christian  frame,  this  morn¬ 
ing  sits  up  in  bed  with  his  hair  bristling  with  cross¬ 
ness,  strikes  at  his  nurse,  and  declares  he  wont  say  his 
prayers — that  he  don’t  want  to  be  good.  The  simple 
difference  is,  that  the  child,  having  slept  in  a  close  box 
of  a  room,  his  brain  all  night  fed  by  poison,  is  in  a  mild 
state  of  moral  insanity.  Delicate  women  remark  that 
it  takes  them  till  eleven  or  twelve  o’clock  to  get  up 
their  strength  in  the  morning.  Query — Do  they  sleep 
with  closed  windows  and  doors,  and  with  heavy  bed- 
curtains  ? 

“  The  houses  built  by  our  ancestors  were  better  ven¬ 
tilated  in  certain  respects  than  modern  ones,  with  all 
their  improvements.  The  great  central  chimney,  with 
its  open  fireplaces  in  the  different  rooms,  created  a 
constant  current  which  carried  off  foul  and  vitiated  air. 
In  these  days,  how  common  is  it  to  provide  rooms  with 
only  a  flue  for  a  stove !  This  flue  is  kept  shut  in  sum¬ 
mer,  and  in  winter  opened  only  to  admit  a  close  stove, 
which  burns  away  the  vital  portion  of  the  air  quite  as 
fast  as  the  occupants  breathe  it  away.  The  sealing-up 
of  fireplaces  and  introduction  of  air-tight  stoves  may, 
doubtless,  be  a  saving  of  fuel:  it  saves,  too,  more  than 
that ;  in  thousands  and  thousands  of  cases  it  has  saved 
people  from  all  further  human  wants,  and  put  an  end 
forever  to  any  needs  short  of  the  six  feet  of  narrow 
earth  which  are  man’s  only  inalienable  property.  In 
other  words,  since  the  invention  of  air-tight  stoves, 
thousands  have  died  of  slow  poison.  It  is  a  terrible 
thing  to  reflect  upon,  that  our  Northern  winters  last 
from  November  to  May,  six  long  months,  in  which 
many  families  confine  themselves  to  one  room,  of  which 
every  window-crack  has  been  carefully  calked  to  make 
it  air-tight,  where  an  air-tight  stove  keeps  the  atmos¬ 
phere  at  a  temperatur^between  eighty  and  ninety,  and 
the  inmates  sitting  there  with  all  their  winter  clothes 
on  become  enervated  both  by  the  heat  and  by  the  poi¬ 
soned  air,  for  which  there  is  no  escape  but  the  occa¬ 
sional  opening  of  a  door. 

“The  perfect  house  is  one  in  which  there  is  a  con¬ 
stant  escape  of  every  foul  and  vitiated  particle  of  air 


through  one  opening,  while  a  constant  supply  of  fresh 
out-door  air  is  admitted  by  another.  In  winter,  this 
out-door  air  must  pass  through  some  process  by  which 
it  is  brought  up  to  a  temperate  warmth. 

“  Take  a  single  room,  and  suppose  on  one  side  a 
current  of  out-door  air  which  has  been  warmed  by 
passing  through  the  air-chamber  of  a  modern  furnace. 
Its  temperature  need  not  be  above  sixty-five — it  answers 
breathing  purposes  better  at  that.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  room  let  there  be  an  open  wood  or  coal-fire. 
One  can  not  conceive  the  purposes  of  warmth  and  ven¬ 
tilation  more  perfectly  combined. 

“  When  we  speak  of  fresh  air,  we  insist  on  the  full 
rigor  of  the  term.  It  must  not  be  the  air  of  a  cellar, 
heavily  laden  with  the  poisonous  nitrogen  of  turnips 
and  cabbages,  but  good,  fresh,  out-door  air  from  a  cold 
air  pipe  so  placed  as  not  to  get  the  lower  stratum  near 
the  ground,  where  heavy  damps  and  exhalations  col- ' 
lect,  but  high  up  in  just  the  clearest  and  most  elastic 
region. 

“  The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is,  that,  as  all 
of  man’s  and  woman'’ s  peace  and  comfort,  all  their 
love,  all  their  amiability,  all  their  religion,  have  got  to 
come  to  them,  while  they  live  in  -this  world,  through 
the  medium  of  the  brain — and  as  black,  uncleansed 
blood  acts  on  the  brain  as  a  poison,  aud  as  no  other 
.than  black,  un cleansed  blood  can  be  got  by  the  lungs 
out  of  impure  air — the  first  object  of  a  man  who  builds 
a  house  is  to  secure  a  pure  and  healthy  atmosphere 
therein. 

“Therefore,  in  alloting  expenses,  set  this  down  as  a 
must-be:  “  Our  house  must  have  fresh  afr — everywhere, 
at  all  times,  winter  and  summer.”  Whether  we  have 
stone  facings  or  no — whether  our  parlor  has  cornices 
or  marble  mantels  or  no — whether  our  doors  are  ma¬ 
chine-made  or  hand-made.  All  our  fixtures  shall  be  of 
the  plainest  and  simplest,  but  we  will  have  fresh  air. 
We  will  open  our  door  with  a  latch  and  string,  if  we 
can  not  afford  lock  and  knob  and  fresh  ajr  too — but  in 
our  house  we  will  live  cleanly  and  Christianly.  We 
will  no  more  breathe  the  foul  air  rejected  from  a  neigh¬ 
bor’s  lungs  than  we  will  use  a  neighbor’s  tooth-brush 
and  hair-brush.  Such  is  the  first  essential  of  ‘  our 
house’-— the  first  great  element  of  human  health  and 
happiness — Am.” 

Plain  Corn  Starch  Pudding.— Set  upon  the  fire 
one  quart  of  milk ;  take  three  tablespoonfuls  of  corn 
starch,  and  mix  with  a  very  little  cold  milk,  with  some 
sugar,  and  a  little  lemon  juice.  Pour  it  to  the  boiling 
milk,  stirring  briskly  for  two  or  1*hree  minutes.  Pour 
it  into  a  mold  and  set  to  cool. 

Sausages. — Sausages  can  be  made  by  using  mutton 
instead  of  pork.  Chop  lean  and  fat  mutton  together 
very  fine,  and  season  with  sage,  salt  and  pepper.  Eat 
with  mustard,  and  they  can  not  be  distinguished  from 
the  genuine  pork  sausages. 

Cream  Spunge  Cake. — Beat  [two  eggs  in  a  teacup, 
fill  the  cup  full  with  thick  sweet  cream,  one  cup  of 
white  sugar,  one  of  flour,  one  teaspoonful  of  cream- 
tartar,  half  a  one  of  soda,  season  with  lemon,  bake  in  a 
long  tin. 
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In  the  July  number  of  the  Genesee  Farmer  we  gave  a 
game  of  Words,  which  we  thought  might  interest  our 
young  readers,  and  were  pleased  to  receive  the  follow¬ 
ing  response  the  same  month  from  a  correspondent.  A 
press  of  other  matter  has  crowded  out  our  Youth’s 
Page  for  the  past  few  months,  hut  now  we  take  pleasure 
in  giving  to  our  young  friends  this  game,  and  some  ex¬ 
tracts  from  that  very  interesting  little  monthly,  Merry's 
Museum ,  which  we  wish  they  all  had  to  read  for  them¬ 
selves. 

ILLUSTRATED. 


Elate. 

Sad. 

Tread. 

Eld. 

Sail. 

Trite. 

Ell. 

Sale. 

Trill. 

Era. 

Salt. 

True. 

Erst. 

Salute. 

Trull. 
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Us. 
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Use. 

Ill. 

Seat. 

Usual. 

Illude. 

Sell. 

Utter. 

Ire. 

Set. 

OAKS  PLANTED  BY  SQUIRRELS. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  and  not  generally 
known,  that  most  of  the  oaks  which  are  called  6ponta- 
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Side. 
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Sir. 
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Trade. 
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Tread. 

Treat. 

Trellis. 

Trial. 


neous  are  planted  by  the  squirrels.  The  little  animal 
has  performed  the  most  essential  service  to  the  British 
navy.  A  gentleman  walking  one  day  in  a  wood,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  near  Treyhouse,  in 
the  county  of  Monmouth,  had  his  attention  diverted 
by  a  squirrel,  which  sat  very  composedly  upon  tbe 
ground.  He  stopped  to  observe  his  motions ;  in  a  few 
moments  the  squirrel  darted  like  lightning  to  the  top 
of  a  tree  beneath  which  he  had  been  sitting.  In  an  im 
stant  he  was  down  with  an  acorn  in  his  mouth,  and  be¬ 
gan  to  burrow  in  the  earth  with  his  paws.  After  dig¬ 
ging  a  small  hole,  he  stooped  down  and  deposited  the 
acorn,  then  covering  it,  he  darted  up  the  tree  again.  In 
a  moment  he  was  down  with  another,  which  he  buried 
in  the  same  manner.  This  he  continued  to  do  as  long 
as  the  observer  thought  proper  to  watch  him.  The  in¬ 
dustry  of  this  little  animal  is  directed  to  the  purpose 
of  securing  himself  against  want  in  winter,  and  as  it  is 
probable  that  his  memory  is  not  sufficiently  retentive 
to  enable  him  to  remember  the  spots  in  which  he  de¬ 
posited  every  acorn,  the  industrious  little  fellow  no 
doubt  loses  a  few  every  year.  The  few  spring  up,  and 
are  destined  to  supply  the  place  of  the  parent  tree. 
Thus  is  Britain  in  some  measure  indebted  for  her  mer¬ 
cantile  greatness  to  the  industry  and  bad  memory  of  a 
squirrel ! — Merry's  Museum. 

Don’t  Despise  Small  Things. — Some  years  ago  a 
gentleman  visiting  a  farmer  took  from  his  pocket  a 
small  potato,  which  somehow  had  got  in  there  at  home. 
It  was  thrown  out  with  a  smile,  and  the  farmer  taking 
it  in  his  hand  to  look  at  it,  a  curious  little  boy  of 
twelve  standing  at  his  elbow  asked  him  what  it  was. 
“Oh,”  said  he,  “nothing  but  a  potato,  my  boy;  take 
and  plant  it,  and  you  shall  have  all  you  can  raise  from 
it  till  you  are  free.”  The  lad  took  it,  and  the  farmer 
thought  no  more  about  it  at  the  time.  The  boy,  how¬ 
ever,  not  despising  small  potatoes,  carefully  divided  it 
into  as  many  pieces  as  he  could  find  eyes,  and  put  them 
into  the  ground.  The  product  was  carefully  put  aside 
in  the  fall  and  planted  in  the  spring,  and  so  on  till  the 
fourth  year,  when  the  yield  being  good,  the  actual  pro¬ 
duct  was  four  hundred  bushels !  The  farmer  seeing 
the  prospect  that  the  potato  field  would,  by  another 
year,  cover  his  whole  farm,  asked  to  be  released  from 
his  promise !  Let  us  not  despise  small  things. — Merits 
Museum. 

Little  sticks  help  better  than  large  ones  to  kindle 
the  fire. 
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REDUCTION  OF  PRICE  IN  CLUBS. 


We  are  desirous  of  extending  the  circulation  of  the 
Genesee  Farmer  next  year.  From  the  kind  feelings 
expressed  in  the  numerous  letters  we  have  recently  re¬ 
ceived,  we  think  our  friends  are  disposed  to  make  an 
earnest  effort  to  increase  our  subscription  list  for  the 
next  volume.  In  order  to  favor  the  movement  as  much 
as  possible,  we  have  concluded  to  reduce  the  price  of 
the  Genesee  Farmer  to  eighty  cents  a  year  in  clubs  of 
five  and  upwards. 

Our  terms  for  1865  will  be :  Single  copies  Genesee 
Farmer,  $1.00;  5  copies  for  $4.00,  with  a  copy  of  the 
Rural  Annual  and  Horticultural  Directory  for 
1865  to  the  person  getting  up  the  club ;  10  copies  for 
$8.00,  with  an  extra  copy  of  the  Farmer  and  Rural 
Annual  to  the  person  who  gets  up  the  club. 

Larger  clubs  at  the  same  rate,  or  eighty  cents  a  year. 

The  price  of  the  Rural  Annual  will  be  as  hitherto — 
twenty-five  cents. 

In  clubs  of  five  and  upwards,  the  Rural  Annual 
and  Genesee  Farmer  together  will  be  furnished  for 
one  dollar  each. 

These  terms  bear  no  proportion  to  the  present  high 
price  of  paper.  We  are  induced  to  put  down  the  price 
of  the  Farmer  and  Rural  Annual  in  hopes  that  all 
orur  friends  will  use  their  influence  to  extend  our  sub¬ 
scription  list  for  the  coming  volume.  Everything  de¬ 
pends  on  them.  We  have  no  paid  agents.  We  rely 
entirely  on  the  voluntary  efforts  of  those  true  friends 
of  agricultural  and  horticultural  improvement  who  are 
willing  to  use  their  influence  to  encourage  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  agricultural  journals.  We  can  not  afford  to 
hire  men  to  canvass  for  subscribers.  What  we  wish  is, 
that  those  who  take  the  Genesee  Farmer  would  make 
a  special  effort  at  this  time  to  introduce  the  Farmer 
more  extensively  into  their  respective  neighborhoods. 
By  so  doing  they  will  put  us  under  renewed  obligations, 
and  we  shall  endeavor  to  make  the  Farmer  more  than 
eyfer  worthy  of  their  good  will  and  patronage. 


Send  for  a  Subscription  List. 

Every  reader  of  the  Genesee  Farmer  is  requested 
to  act  as  Agent  in  obtaining  and  forwarding  the  names 
of  subscribers.  Those  who  are  willing  to  do  so,  can 
Obtain  subscription  lists,  showbills,  &c.,  which  may 
aid  them  in  getting  subscribers.  Those  of  our  readers 
who  are  willing  to  act  as  Agents  for  the  Farmer  would 
oblige  us  by  informing  us  of  the  fact.  There  are  cer¬ 
tainly  few  of  our  readers  who  can  not  get  up  a  club  of 
fiss. 


Premium  for  Farmers’  Wives  and  Daughters. 

To  any  lady  who  will  send  us  thirty-five  subscribers 
at  one  dollar  each,  or  sixty  subscribers  at  eighty  cents 
each,  we  will  forward,  free  of  charge,  one  of  Doty’s 
Washing  Machines.  This  machine  has  been  used  In 
our  family  for  several  months,  and  proves  every  way 
excellent.  Its  retail  price  is  $14.00. 

Though  we  offer  this  Premium  especially  for  th« 
ladies,  we  shall  have  no  objection  to  their  taking  a  gen¬ 
tleman  with  them  when  they  ride  round  to  their 
neighbors  to  show  them  a  copy  of  the  paper.  He  can 
hold  the  horse  while  the  lady  goes  into  the  house !  In 
this  way  the  thirty-five  subscribers  may  be  got  in  $ 
few  hours.  We  know  a  young  man  who  rode  round 
among  his  neighbors  last  year  and  got  twenty-six  sub¬ 
scribers  to  the  Genesee  Farmer  in  an  afternoon.  Let 
us  see  how  many  ladies  can  get  a  Washing  Machine. 
We  should  like  to  distribute  five  hundred  of  these  ex¬ 
cellent  machines  among  the  ladies  who  take  an  interest 
in  the  Genesee  Farmer.  The  machine  will  be  sent 
immediately  on  the  receipt  of  the  club  of  subscribers. 
The  club  need  not  be  all  at  one  post-office.  In  this 
case,  as  in  all  others,  the  papers  will  be  sent  to  as  many 
post-offices  a6  is  desired. 

The  Rural  Annual  and  Horticultural  Direc¬ 
tory  for  1865. 

The  Rural  Annual  and  Horticultural  Direc¬ 
tory  for  1865  will  be  ready  in  a  few  days.  We  believe 
it  will  be  found  in  no  way  inferior  to  any  previous 
volume. 

The  price  will  be,  as  hitherto,  twenty-five  cents.  It 
Will  be  sent  prepaid  by  mail  to  any  address  on  receipt 
of  price.  Every  reader  of  the  Genesee  Farmer  should 
have  the  Rural  Annual  and  Horticultural  Direc¬ 
tory  for  1865.  In  clubs  of  five  and  upwards  the 
Farmer  and  Rural  Annual  will  be  furnished  at  one 
dollar  for  the  two. 

In  all  cases  we  prepay  the  postage  on  the  Rural 
Annual,  so  that  subscribers  will  receive  it  free  of 
postage. 

- 1  |  - 

To  Young  Hen. 

Farmers’  sons  who  wish  to  become  good  writers 
should  not  overlook  our  offer  to  send  a  complete  set  of 
the  “  Babbittonian  Penmanship”  to  those  who  get  up 
a  club  of  ten  subscribers  to  the  Genesee  Farmer  at 
eighty  cents  each.  Get  up  a  club ;  learn  to  become  a 
good  penman;  keep  your  father’s  hooks;  and  write 
occasionally  for  the  Genesee  Farmer. 


Just  as  we  were  going  to  press,  we  received  a  letter 
from  our  old  friend  Dr.  Daniel  Lee,  who  for  so  many 
years  was  editor  of  the  Genesee  Farmer.  Dr.  Lee 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  in 
the  Georgia  University,  and  took  up  his  residence  at 
the  South.  He  is  now  in  Washington.  We  shall  pub¬ 
lish  his  letter  in  the  next  number  of  the  Farmer.  Hit 
old  friends  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  him. 

The  guano  imported  into  Great  Britain  in  1863  cost 
over  twenty-six  millions  of  dollars  in  our  currency. 
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The  Markets. 

Since  our  last  report,  Gold,  which  Was  then  216,  ad¬ 
vanced  as  high  as  260,  and  carried  up  the  price  of  all  we 
have  to  buy  and  sell.  For  the  last  week  or  ten  days  Gold 
has  fallen  rapidly.  It  is  now  (Nov. 23)  down  to  222.  There 
is  quite  a  panic  among  the  speculators.  Many  think  it 
will  be  lower  still,  while  others  claim  that  there  is  now 
one  thousand  millions  of  paper  money  in  circulation, 
while  before  the  war  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  was 
all  that  was  needed  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the 
country,  and  consequently  as  long  as  there  is  such  a 
redundancy  of  paper  money  Gold  must  command  a  very 
high  premium. 

There  can  be  no  dotlbt  that  we  have  double  the 
amount  of  paper  money  that  is  needed  to  carry  on  the 
legitimate  business  of  the  eouritry.  Whether  it  will  be 
passible  to  reduce  it  without  shaking  our  financial 
system  to  its  very  foundation,  is  very  doubtful.  The 
Government  is  anxious  to  keep  down  the  price  of  gold, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  must  have  money  to  carry  On  the 
war.  If  it  issues  more  paper  money,  gold  will  advance, 
and  all  that  Government  has  to  buy  will  advance  also. 
Ifat  reduces  the  currency  we  should  have  a  tight  money 
market,  and  this  is  unfavorable  to  the  sale  of  Govern¬ 
ment  Bonds.  It  is  scarcely  possible  for  gold  to  remain 
far  any  length  of  time  below  200.  It  may  temporarily 
go  lower,  but  as  long  as  the*  war  lasts,  and  we  spend' 
money  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  millions  a  day,  high 
prices  must  continue. 

Hogs  continue  in  active  demand  at  advanced  rates. 
Corn-fed  bring  12)^c.  $  lb.,  live  weight,  in  New  York, 
and  15)£c.  dressed.  In  this  city,  dressed  Hogs  sell  for 
13c.  to  14c.  In  the  country,  10)^c.  live  weight  is  freely 
paid 

Corn  in  Buffalo  brings  $1.80  $  bush.,  and  in  Chicago 
$1.40  ;  in  New  York  it  is  quoted  at  $1.75  to  $1.85.  These 
prices  indicate  that  there  is  little  surplus  Corn  in  the 
West. 

Potatoes  proved  a  much  larger  crop  than  was  antici¬ 
pated.  They  are  now  relatively  cheaper  than  any  other 
farm  produce.  In  New  York,  Peach-blows  bring  $2.25 
@[$2.75,  and  Mercers  $3@$3.50  $  barrel. 

Beans  are  a  shade  lower,  selling  in  New  York  foT 
$1  .50  to  $2.45,  according  to  quality. 

At  the  last  New  York  Cattle  Market,  Beef  Cattle  ad¬ 
vanced  fully  half  a  cent  a  pound.  There  isr  still  a  great 
difference  in  the  price  of  inferior,  medium  and  prime 
Cattle.  The  former  sell  for  as  low  as  7c.,  the  medium 
f04*15@16c.,#and  the  latter  for  18c.  $  R>.,  dressed  weight. 

Sheep  bring  from  6c.  to  9%c.  $  fi>.,  live  weight,  ac¬ 
cording  to  quality. 

Milch  Cows  continue  dull,  but  it  is  thought  the 
greatest  depression  has  been  reached,  and  that  they 
Will  be  higher.  They  are  quoted  at  from  $30  to  $100. 

Timothy  Seed,  $4.50@$5  $  bush.;  Clover,  20@21c.  $ 
E>,;  Flax  Seed,  $3.50@$3.60  $  bush. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  17@19c.  $  B>.;  live,  15@16c.  Chick¬ 
ens,  dressed,  16@T8c.;  live,  15@16c.  Ducks,  dressed, 
16@21c.;  live,  87c.  @$1.12  $  pair. 

Butter  is  scarce  and  higher ;  the  range  is  from  38c.  to 
60c.  Cheese,  18@25c. 
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Importance  of  Good  Farming. 

At  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  country  was  good 
agriculture  so  essential  to  our  national  prosperity  as 
now.  All  intelligent  farmers  understand  this,  though 
few  realize  how  pressing  is  the  necessity  for  a  deter¬ 
mined  and  united  effort  to  increase  our  agricultural 
products.  The  last  Census  (1860)  shows  that  even  in 
the  loyal  States  our  principal  agricultural  produets  do 
riot  keep  pace  with  the  increase  in  our  population.  We 
do  not  raise  as  much  to  each  person  as  we  did  in  1850. 
This  Was  before  the  war.  Since  then,  the  abstraction 
of  labor  from  agriculture  must  have  seriously  lessened 
our  crops,  and  should  the  war  continue  another  year 
the  deficiency  will  be  still  greater.  Even  if  we  haw 
peace,  a  large  army  will  be  needed  for  some  time,  and 
the  demand  for  our  products  will  still  be  nearly  as  great 
as  now. 

But  we  have  an  article  on  this  subject  in  another  col¬ 
umn.  All  that  we  would  say  here  is,  that  farmers 
should  not  only  individually  make  an  effort  to  raise 
larger  crops,  but  should  do  all  they  can  to  induce  their 
neighbors  to  increase  their  erops  also. 

Farmers’  Clubs  should  be  formed,  where  this  subject 
and  others  connected  with  an  improved  system  of  farffi- 
ifag  could  be  talked  over.  They  will  do  much  good.  A 
generous  spirit  of  emulation  will  be  awakened,  which 
will  impart  new  life  and  energy  to  our  operations.  It 
may  be  considered  a  wild  estimate,  but  we  have  no 
doubt  that  a  good  Farmers’  Club,  in  almost  any  town 
that  might  be  named,  in  five  years  would  add  one  mil¬ 
lion  of  dollars  to  the  actual  wealth  of  the  town. 

Those  who  hold  “  Town  Bonds”  should  see  to  it  that 
a  Farmers’  Club  is  established  at  once.  If  farmers  were 
only  sufficiently  aroused  to  the  importance  of  a  better 
system  of  agriculture,  there  need  be  no  fears  that  we 
shall  not  be  able  to  meet  all  the  obligations  which  we 
have  incurred  or  are  likely  to  be  called  upon  to  incur, 
even  should  the  War  be  protracted  for  several  years. 

Next  in  importance  to  a  Farmers’  Club  is  a  good 
Farmers’  Paper.  We  need  both.  In  conclusion,  we 
would  say  to  every  intelligent  reader  of  the  Genesee 
Farmer  :  Form  a  Farmers’  Club  in  your  town  at  ouoo, 
and  also  a  Club  for  the  Farmer. 


Form  Clubs— Form  Clubs— Form  Clubs  1 

We  would  call  the  attention  of  all  our  readers  to  tha 
list  on  the  last  page  of  the  liberal  premiums  offered  to 
those  who  form  clubs  tor  the  Farmer  and  Rural 
Annual  for  1865. 

We  need  not  point  out  the  advantages  of  forming 
clubs.  By  so  doing  each  member  of  the  club  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  Farmer  and  a  copy  of  the  Rural  Annual 
and  Horticultural  Directory  lor  1865  for  the  price 
of  the  Farmer  alone. 

Let  our  friends  form  clubs  at  every  postoffice  where 
the  Farmer  is  now  taken.  We  have  put  down  the 
price  of  the  Farmer  to  the  very  lowest  point  at  which 
it  can  be  published.  We  hope  our  readers  will  appre¬ 
ciate  this  fact,  and  double  our  list  for  1865.  The  post¬ 
age  on  the  Farmer  in  clubs  is  only  four  cents  a  year. 
To  single  subscribers  it  is  twelve  cents  a. year. 
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Notes  on  tUe  Weather  from  October  15t3i  to 
November  16tli,  1864. 

The  mean  heat  of  the  last  half  of  October  was  44  0°, 
or  one  degree  below  the  general  average.  As  .the  first 
half  was  2.2°  below,  the  mean  of  the  month  was  1.6° 
below,  or  was  46.5°.  We  had  frost  on  the  18th,  20th, 
22d,  and  hardest  frost  on  the  26th.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  rain  on  the  28th,  the  barometer  had  fallen  from 
29.56  inches  on  the  26th  to  28.78  inches  on  the  noon  of 
the  28th,  when  the  mercury  began  to  rise,  and  stood  at 
29.46  inches  on  the  night  of  the  30th.  The  rain  con¬ 
tinued,  and  in  three  days  there  fell  3.42  inches  of  water. 
In  the  whole  month  there  fell  5.61  inches — a  large 
amount  for  the  month,  and  much  above  the  average. 

The  unpleasant  weather  continued  to  the  end  of  the 
month ;  few  clear  times  of  observation ;  much  deep, 
cloudy  weather,  and  rainy  days  in  succession.  The 
earth  seemed  to  swallow  the  water  as  it  fell,  and  the 
Genesee  rose  less  than  was  feared,  though  it  was  high. 
Barometer  below  the  average  for  the  month. 

November  began  cold,  and  has  continued  cool 
through  this  first  half.  The  warmest  noon  68°,  and 
warmest  day,  64.  Y0,  was  the  9th.  The  coldest  was  26° 
in  the  last  two  mornings  of  this  half;  and  the  coldest 
day  was  30°,  on  the  14th.  The  mean  heat  was  39.5°,  or 
1.7°  below  the  general  average.  We  had  another  large 
rain  on  the  4th  and  5th,  1.05  inches,  and  quite  a  rain, 
on  the  8th  and  9th,  of  0.77  inch.  Som<?  snow  on  the 
12th  and  13th,  and  on  the  night  of  the  14th  and  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  15th  about  2>£  inches  deep,  which  melted 
very  little,  but  yielded  0.31  inches  water.  This  snow 
was  a  good  protection  from  cold  to  the  abundance  of 
potatoes  yet  undug. 

We  had  high  ijind  from  the  southwest  on  the  10th, 
and  some  on  the  11th,  and  a  severe  gale  has  prevailed 
on  the  lakes  —  Michigan,  Huron,  Erie  and  Ontario— 
from  the  10th  to  the  12th,  and  vessels  have  been  in¬ 
jured  or  lost  on  each  of  them.  Rain  or  snow  has 
fallen  oh  ten  of  these  fifteen  days ;  cloudy  days  and  raw 
wind ;  unpleasant.  Harvesting  of  potatoes  impossible 
in  many  fields.  Hopes  for  the  Indian  summer  have  not 
quite  deserted  the  land. 

The  barometer  fell  from  29.54  inches  on  the  3d  to 
28.48  inches  on  the  noon  of  the  4th ;  then  rose  rapidly 
to  29.26  on  the  noon  of  the  5th.  The  rain  was  fiom  the 
southeast,  here.  The  barometer  still  ranges  below  the 
average.  Water  in  the  half  month,  2.13  inches. 


A  Soldier  in  the  Union  Army  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  sends 
for  the  Genesee  Farmer,  and  asks  us,  “Which  is  the 
best  and  most  practical  work  on  Agricultural  Chemis¬ 
try  ?”  The  last  accounts  from  Sherman  would  indicate 
that  our  correspondent  is  not  likely  to  have  much 
leisure  to  study  chemistry  the  coming  winter,  but  it 
is  cheering  to  us  to  know  that  the  thoughts  of  our 
farmers’  sons  in  the  army  are  sometimes  turned  to  the 
study  of  agricultural  science.  If  our  correspondent 
has  mastered  the  general  principles  of  agricultural 
chemistry,  “  Boussingault’s  Rural  Economy”  will  prove 
as  useful  to  him  as  any  work  we  are  acquainted  with. 
It  i*s  at  once  scientific,  practical  and  reliable. 


Last  Words. 

This  number  of  the  Farmer  is  the  last  of  the  volume 
for  1864.  But  as  one  closes  another  opens.  The  first 
number  of  the  New  Volume  will  be  issued  earlier  than 
usual,  so  that  we  can  fill  all  orders  as  soon  as  they  are 
received. 

We  should  be  particularly  obliged  if  our  agents  and 
other  friends  would  send  in  their  subscriptions  as  early 
as  possible.  It  is  a  great  advantage  to  us.  Could  we 
afford  it,  we  would  offer  a  premium  to  every  old  sub¬ 
scriber  who  renewed  his  subscription  before  the  15th 
of  December. 

Our  Mailing  Books  are  ready  for  the  new  names. 
The  old  ones  we  have  retained.  We  do  not  wish  to 
strike  a  single  name  from  our  list.  It  will  not  be  our 
fault  if  a  black  line  is  drawn  through  any  of  them. 
But  as  we  adhere  strictly  to  the  cash  in  advance  system, 
we  can  not  send  the  January  number  until  it  is  ordered. 
When  we  are  mailin'g  the  first  number  of  the  New 
Volume  we  trust,  kind  reader,  that  after  your  name  we 
shall  find  written— “  Paid  for  1865.” 


Learning  to  Write  without  a  Teacher. 

Messrs.  Babbitt  &  Wilt,  of  the  Miami  Commer¬ 
cial  College  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  have  adopted  a  system  by 
which  persons  can  learn  to  write  without  a  teacher. 
They  send  one  hundred  Copies,  on  self-explaining  card¬ 
board  copy  slips  for  $1.50.  We  have  examined  the 
system,  and  think  it  well  designed  to  accomplish  the 
object. 

We  have  made  arrangements  for  procuring  complete 
sets  of  these  copies,  with  everything  complete,  and 
propose  to  send  one  of  them  to  any  young  man  who 
will  get  ten  subscribers  to  the  Genesee  Farmer  at  our 
lowest  club  rates  of  eighty  cents  each.  Those  who 
wish  this  valuable  premium,  will  please  mention  the 
fact  when  sending  in  the  club. 


Tlie  Genesee  Farmer  in  Canada. 

As  long  as  the  present  premium  on  gold  continues, 
the  price  of  the  Genesee  Farmer  to  Canadian  sub¬ 
scribers  will  be :  Single  subscribers,  fifty  cents  a  year ; 
in  clubs  of  five  or  upwards,  forty  cents  a  year. 

Our  premiums  to  those  who  form  clubs  will  be  the 
same  as  to  those  in  the  United  States. 

If  American  money  is  sent,  our  terms  will  be :  Single 
subscribers,  $1.00  a  year ;  in  clubs  of  five  and  upwards, 
eighty  cents  a  year.  % 

We  shall,  in  either  case,  prepay  the  American  post¬ 
age  without  extra  charge. 


Kidder’s  Bee  Hive. 

In  our  account  of  the  New  York  State  Fair  we 
omitted  to  notice  the  bee-hive  of  K.  P.  Kidder,  of 
Burlington,  Vt.  Mr.  K.  was  on  hand  as  usual,  exhibit¬ 
ing  his  hive  and  a  new  hand-loom,  and  attracting  much 
attention  from  his  power  over  bees.  He  publishes  a 
little  pamphlet  called  the  “Secrets  of  Bee-keeping,” 
which  any  of  our  readers  can  obtain  by  sending  fifteen 
cents  in  a  letter  addressed  as  above. 
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Inquiries  and  Answers. 

Being  a  subscriber  to  the  Farmer,  I  take  tbe  liberty 
to  intrude  a  little  upon  your  time  and  patience,  and 
hope  you’  will  excuse  me  for  so  doing.  In  the  first 
place,  I  propose  to  build  a  farm  house  lor  myself  next 
summer,  and  am  in  want  of  a  suitable  plan  to  work 
from.  I  want  one  that  will  be  convenient  for  the  wife 
to  manage  without  the  aid  of  - much  hired  help,  and 
therefore  need  some  advice,  and  apply  to  you  for  it. 
It  is  simply  this :  Some  time  since  I  saw  a  book  adver¬ 
tised  which  treated  of  farm  buildings  by  a  man  named 
Allen.  I  think  said  book  gave  plans,  specifications, 
&c.  If  you  can  inform  me  where  I  can  get  a  work  of 
that  kind  I  should  be  very  much  obliged,  (a) 

Also,  I  want  a  little  information  about  barometers. 
Are  they  of  any  use  to  the  farmer  ?  If  so,  I  wish  to 
know  which,  among  the  many,  is  the  best  kind  for 
practical  purposes,  &c.,  and  where  they  are  to  be  ob¬ 
tained.  (6) 

Again,  about  the  White  Willow  for  hedges.  Do  you 
know  whether  it  makes  a  substantial  fence,  or  is  it  a 
catch-penny  ?  If  it  makes  a  good  fei^ce,  how  long  time 
is  required  to  grow  it,  &c.  ?  (c) 

Any  information  on  the  above  matters  will  be  thank¬ 
fully  received. — Chester  Randall,  fflissfield ,  Lenawee 
county ,  Mich. 

(«)  You  can  get  Allen’s  work  on  Rural  Architecture 
by  addressing  William  Wood  &  Co.,  No.  61  Walker 
street,  New  York.  As  the  subject  is  one  of  general  in¬ 
terest,  we  should  be  glad  if  some  of  our  readers  would 
give  their  views  of  the  matter. 

(6)  Barometers  will  show  the  density  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  correctly.  This  is  all  that  they  will  do.  When 
the  atmosphere  becomes  drier  and  heavier  the  quick¬ 
silver  in  the  barometer  rises,  and  as  the  atmosphere  be¬ 
comes  moister  and  lighter  the  barometer  falls.  How 


health,  but  with  an  unaccountable  weakness  of  the 
legs — totally  unable  to  stand  at  all,  and  yet  they  eat 
well  and  seem  well.  They  are  this  spring’s  hatching. — 
Renfrew,  Pembroke ,  C.  W. 

Mr.  George  H.  Corry,  of  Corryville,  Erie  county, 
Penn.,  appreciates  the  Genesee  Farmer.  Under  date 
of  November  6  he  writes :  “Enclosed  please  find  one 
dollar  for  my  subscription  for  1865.  I  would  not  .be 
without  the  paper  for  five  dollars  a  year,  as  I  get 
enough  information  out  of  every  number  to  more  than 
repay  me  the  expense.”  Such  words  of  encouragement 
are  particularly  gratifying.  As  yet  we  have  not  had  a 
single  complaint  in  regard  to  the  slight  advance  in  the 
price  of  the  Farmer.  We  shall  be  sorry  to  miss  a 
single  name  from  our  list  of  subscribers  in  1865.  We 
have  endeavored  to  furnish  a-good  paper  for  the  past 
year,  but  propose  to  make  a  much  better  one  for  1865. 
We  hope  all  our  friends  will  subscribe  early. 

A  D  V  E  RTISEMENTS. 


A  few  short  advertisements  of  interest  to  farmers— and  only- 
such — will  be  inserted  in  the  Genesee  Farmer  at  twenty-five 
cents  a  line,  or  $2.50  per  square,  or  $25  per  column,  each  insertion, 
payable  in  advance. 

S.  M.  PETTENGILL  &  CO., 

No.  37  Park  Eow,  New  York,  and  6  State  street,  Boston,  are  our 
Agents  for  the  Genesee  Farmer"  in  those- cities,  and  are  author¬ 
ized  to  take  advertisements  and  subscriptions  for  us  at  our 
lowest  rates. 
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far  these  changes  in  the  atmosphere  can  be  relied  upon 
to  indicate  a  change  in  the  weather  is  the  real  question, 
which  determines  the  value  of  the  barometer.  There 
is  no  absolute  certainty  on  this  point.  All  that  can  be 
said  is,  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  barometer  rises  pre¬ 
vious  to  dry  weather  and  falls  previous  to  rain.  We 
think  barometers  are  very  useful  on  a  farm.  No  farmer 
who  has  been  accustomed  to  one  will  be  without  it. 

(c)  We  think  the  White  Willow  will  prove  useful  as 
a  wind-break  in  exposed  situations ;  but  there  is  some 
uncertainty  as  to  its  value  as  a  plant  for  fencing  pur¬ 
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Terms — Invariably  in  Advance — One  Dollar  a  year. 


FOR  SAGE— JENNY  COLTS  and  pure  bred  EAT  TER¬ 
RIER  PUPS— Black  and  Tan. 

dcclt* J.  A.  CARPENTER,  Cobden,  Ill. 


Q<T)  MADE  FROM  20  CENTS!— Call  and  examine, 
O  Zi  or  ten  samples  sent  free  by  mail  for  20  cents.  Retails  for  $2 
by  E.  L.  WOLCOTT,  170  Chatham  Square,  N.  Y.  my’64-ly 


(thry  A  MONTH  !— I  want  Agents  everywhere,  at  $70  a 
*>  I  vJ  month,  expenses  paid,  to  sell  Fifteen  Articles,  the 
best  selling  ever  offered.  Full  particulars  free.  Address,  OTIS 
T.  GAREY,  Biddeford,  Maine.  dec3t 


poses. 

I  would  like  your  opinion  as  to  what  kind  of  a  live 
fence  is  the  best  to  plant  on  the  west  side  of  a  young 
orchard,  to  act  as  a  wind  breaker.  The  Hawthorn 
won’t  answer;  the  grubs  kill  it,  and  they  get  in  the 
Locust  some  too.  Please  answer  through  the  Fanner. 
— J.  A.,  Tates  County,  N.  Y. 

If  you  want  a  fence  as  well  as  a  wind-break,  it  is  not 
easy  to  answer  your  question.  What  is  the  best  plant 
for  a  live  fence  is  still  a  matter  of  doubt.  The  Osage 
Orange  has  some  adtantages,  but  in  this  section  it  is 
apt  to  winter  kill,  and  at  the  best  requires  considerable 
labor  to  trim  it  and  keep  it  in  order.  If,  however,  you 
have  tried  the  Hawthorn  and  Locust,  we  know  of  noth¬ 
ing  better  than  the  Osage  Orange.  For  a  screen  alone, 
the  American  Arbor  Vitae  is  excellent.  It  grows  rapidly, 
and  being  an  evergreen,  makes  a  perfect  screen — better 
even  than  a  tight  board  fence.  The  Norway  Spruce 
also  makes  a  good  screen. 


STRAWBERRY  AN©  LAWTON  BLACK* 

BERRY  PLANTS — For  sale  on  two  years  credit  without 
interest  by  EDMUND  MORRIS. 

Burlington,  N.  J.,  October,  1864.  nov2t* 


CRANBERRY  PLANTS — Of  the  Bell,  Cherry  and 
Bugle  varieties.  Send  for  Circular  giving  mode  of  culture, 
price,  Ac.  Also,  manufacturer  of  Grafting  Wax  and 
Tree  Varnish  for  cuts  and  bruises  on  trees.  A  sure  protec¬ 
tion  from  Weather,  and  will  heal  sound  wood.  The  Wax  is  also 
valuable  for  sealing  Fruit  Bottles.  For  sale  by 
octet  F.  TROWBRIDGE,  Milford,  Conn. 


THE  CELEBRATED  CRAIG 

MICROSCOPE.  —  Combining  Instruction  with 
Amusement,  is  mailed,  prepaid,  for  $2.50 ;  or  with 
6  beautiful  Mounted  Objects  for  $3.25;  with  24 
Objects,  $5.50,  by  HENRY  CRAIG, 

ISO  Centre  street,  New  York. 
Also,  he  will  mail,  prepaid,  the  Novelty  Magnify¬ 
ing  Glass,  for  examining  Living  Insects,  Seeds, 
Flowers,  &c.,  [for  $1.50 ;  or  with  12  beautiful 
Mounted  Objects  for  $3.  je’63tf 


THE  BOWEN  MICROSCOPE! 

AGNIFYING  500  TIMES— Mailed  everywhere  fo 
50  Cents.  Three  for  $1.  Address 
oct3t*  F.  II.  BOWEN,  Box  220,  Boston,  Mass. 


M 


Will  some  of  the  correspondents  of  the  Farmer  be 
kind  enough  to  tell  what  is  good  for  this  case  :  I  have 
a  pair  of  white  Muscovy  ducks  in  apparently  excellent 


A  40-ACRE  FARM  IN  MICHIGAN. 

FORTY  ACRES  OF  WOOD-LAND— Heavily  timbered,  near 
Wyandotte,  a  few  miles  from  Detroit,  Mich.  Will  be  sold 
cheap.  JOSEPH  HARRIS,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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BULLARD’S  IMPROVED 


PATENT  HAY  TEDDER, 

Or  Machine  for  Spreading  and  Tnrning  Hay. 

E  subscriber  having  purchased  the  exclusive  right  for  man¬ 
ufacturing  and  selling  (for  the  State  of  New  York) 

Bullard’s  Improved  Hay  Tedder, 

now  proposes  to  furnish  the  Farmers  to  the  extent  of  his  ability, 
which  must  necessarily  be  limited  the  coming  year,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  good  and  competent  mechanics. 

•  Those'  who  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  one  of  these  great  la¬ 
bor-saving  machines  will  please  send  in  their  orders  early  to  be 
recorded  in  turn.  “  First  come,  first  served.”  Address 

SILAS  C.  REEKING,  New  York. 
N,  B. — Pamphlets  and  Circulars  will  be  sent  by  mail  to  those 
who  request  them. 

D.  E.  BARTON,  'Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Agent.  ap’64-ly 


J.  B.  LAWES’ 

ARTIFICIAL 

MANURES. 

Factories.  1  1  London  Office, 

Deptford  and  Barking  Creeks,  V  -l  No,  1  Adelaide  Place 
England.  )  (  London  Bridge,  E.  C. 

The  undersigned,  having  deen  appointed  Sole  Agent  in  the 
United  States  for  the  sale  of  the  celebrated  and  well-tested 
(through  all  Europe  and  the  East  Indies)  Artificial  Manures,  man¬ 
ufactured  by  J.  B.  LAWES,  Esq.,  of  Iiothamsted,  St.  Albans, 
Eng.,  whose  works  are  the  Largest  and  Oldest  of  the  kind  in 
the  world,  now  takes  much  pleasure  in  informing  the  Public  that 
he  is  prepared  to  introduce  them  in  this  country  in  all  their  dif¬ 
ferent  branches,  viz.,  for  the  production  of 
WHEAT, 

CORN, 

GRASS,  and 

VEGETABLES  of  all  kinds. 

Farmers  and  Agriculturists  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
will  be  supplied  on  the  most  liberal  terms,  and  all  orders  and  in¬ 
quiries  promptly  attended  to. 

RUFUS  W.  LEAVITT,  Agent, 

novtf^ _ _ _ 118  Walp  Street,  New  "York. 

THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  FARMING 

LANDS  IN  THE  WHOLE  WEST,  ARE  THOSE  OF 
NORTHERN  MISSOUKL 

REBELS  are  moving  away,  and  are  selling  for  whatever  they 
can  get.  An  extensive  immigration  from  the  Northern 
States  and  from  Europe  already  begun,  will  soon  occupy  that 
part  of  the  State  and  develop  its  immense  natural  wealth.  Free 
and  full  information  given  on  application  to 
nov’64-ly  ELI  THAYER,  1  Park  Place,  New  York. 


NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 

ROCHESTER  CENTRAL  NURSERIES. 

SEND  FOR  A  CATALOGUE 

AND 

SPECIAL  TERMS  OF  SAFE, 

AND 

ORDER  YOUR  TREES  DIRECT. 

Address  C.  W.  SEELYE, 

aptf  Rochester  Central  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

WINE  PLANTS 


FRANCIS  BRILL, 

Nurseryman  &  Seed.  Grower, 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  A  SPECIALITY. 

J2F”  Fruit  Trees,  Vines,  Shrubs,  Garden  Seeds,  Ac.  Cata¬ 
logues  on  application.  septi 

SHORTHORNS  FOR  SALE.  ~~ 

THE  BULL  HOTSPUR  4030  A.  H.  B.  by  Duke  of  Gloster 
(11,382)  dam  Daphne  (imported)  by  Harold  (10,299),  rich 
roan,  calved  May  15,  I860.  Also,  three  YEARLING  BUT. US 
and  five  BULL  CALVES,  mostly  by  Hotspur,  and  a  few 
HEIFERS. 

Catalogues  sent  on  application, 
aptf  T.  L.  HAlilSON,  Morley,  St.  Lawrence  co.,  N.  Y. 


FOE  MAKING  THE 


TURKISH  RHUBARB  WINE. 

MAVING  grown  this  plant  extensively,  and  having  direct 
business  communications  with  importers,  I  am  prepared 
tirfurnish  the  roots  in  such  quantities  as  may  suit  purchasers. 
Also,  the  WINE. 

Agents  wanted.  Address.  H.  B.  BAILEY, 

oct3t  Andover,  Ct. 


AM  MON!  ATE  D  PACIFIC  GUANO. 

AREAL  GUANO,  cqp  taining  from  seventy  to  eighty  per  cent. 

of  Phosphate  of  Lime,  to  which  has  been  added  by  a 
chemical  process  A  lai  ge  per  centage  of  .  Ammonia,  so  fixed  that  it 
can  not,  evaporate,  making  it  equal,  if  not r  superior,  to  any  other 
fertilizer. 

Price,  $80  per  nett  tun.  A  liberal  discpunt  to.the  trade. 

83P“  Pamphlets,  with  copies  of  analysis  by  Dr.  Jackson,  Mass¬ 
achusetts  State  Assayer,  and  Dr.  Liebig,  of  Baltimore,  and  testi¬ 
monials  from  Scientific  Agriculturists,  showing  its  value,  can  be 
obtained  from  J.  0.  BAKER  &  CO.,  Selling  Agents, 

oct6t  131  Pearl  street,  New  York. 

~  TO  FARMERS! 

BRADLEY’S  TOBACCO  FERTILIZER,  AND  BRADLEY’S 
X  L  Superphosphate  of  Lime,  are  for  sale  at  wholesale  and 
retail  by  the  Manufacturer.  WM.  L  BRADLEY : 

Sales  Office  24  Broad  street.  Boston. 

Pamphlets  containing  testimonials  in  favor,  of  his  To¬ 
bacco  Fertilizer,  Bradley’s  X  L  Manual  on  the  Culture  and  Curing 
of  Tobacco,  with  illustrations,  cap.  be  had  by  addressing  the  un¬ 
dersigned.  WM.  L.  BRADLEY. 

82^"  Highest  Cash  prices  paid  for  Bones.  my 


Stammering. 

STAMMERING1—1 Cured  by  Bates  Appliances.  For  De¬ 
scriptive  Pamphlet,  &c.,  address 

H.  C.  L.  MEARS  &  CO., 

oct6t  277  W.  23d  street.  New  York. 


/A  REEN’S  PATENT  ROOFING— Consists  of  a  stont 
vT  Canvas,  impregnated  with  a  Water-Proof  and  Fire-Proof 
Compound,  covered  on  both  sides  with  a  stout  fabric  made  water 
proof  by  a  solution  of  INDIA  RUBBER,  and  hardened  by  a 
coating  of  PATENT  METALIC  PAINT: 

It  is  both  WATER-PROOF  and  FIRE-PROOF. 

It  rolls  up  and  unrolls  like  a  piece  of  thin  oil-cloth. 

It  makes  the  best  and  most  durable  READY  ROOFING  ev«er 
introduced. 

It  is  designed  .for  Dwelling-houses,  Barns,  Sheds,  Steamboats 
and  Railway-cars. 

It  can  be  laid  down  by  any  sensible  workman. 

It  is  CHEAPER  than  any  known  Roofing  of  equal  durability. 

nov2t  HENRY  SMITH,  129  Pearl  st.,  New  York. 


White  or  Hedge  Willow  for  Sale. 

CUTTINGS  of  this  superior  live  fence  plant,  of  suitable 
length,  at  $1  per  100  or  $5  per  1000.  Warranted  true  Saux 
alba.  mh  D.  S.  HEFFRON,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


TILE  MACHINE. 

THE  BEST  MACHINE  IN  AMERICA.  Send  for  a  Circular 
containing  description.  A  T.i  TniTltKTTlv 


nov’63-ly 


A.  La  TOURETTF.. 
Waterloo,  N.  Y, 
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Perry’s  American  Horse  Power.— A  Great 

Labor  Saving  Machine,  and  one  of  the  Most  Valuable  In¬ 
ventions  of  the  Age. — First  Premiums  were  awarded  it  by  the 
tie  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Society  at  the  State  Fairs  of  1863 
afrd  1S64,  and  by  the  Michigan  State  Agricultural  Society  at  the 
State  Fair  of  1864. — Manufactured  by  E.  Remington  &  Sons, 
Ilion  Agricultural  Works,  Ilion.  Herkimer  county,  N.  Y. 


WHY  THE  NEW  IS  MUCH  SUPEKIOR  TO  THE  OLD 
POWERS. 


1st,  It  occupies  much  less  room  for  storage,  when  not  in  use. 
2d.  It  is  less  heavy  and  cumbersome — more  portable. 

"8tL  Can  be  snugly  packed  on  a  common  one-horse  wagon— and 
na%  a  heavy  load  for  one  horse  to  draw. 

4th.  Any  part  can  be  readily  lifted,  and  loaded,  by  two  men. 

4  5th.  Not  at  all  liable,  like  other  Powers,  to  he  racked  or  injured 
Iqr^poving. 


6th.  Is  very  quickly  and  easily  set  up  for  work. 

7th.  No  Joints  loosened  by  setting  up  and  taking  down,  no  mas¬ 
ter  how  often  done. 

8th.  Will  cost  less  for  Oil,  Lard,  or  Tallow,  to  run  it. 

9th.  Will  cost  less  for  repairs,  on  account  of  natural  wear;  and 
will  last  longer. 

10th.  Not  nearly  so  liable  to  serious  breakage  from  greater 
sudden  strains. 

11th.  Home  blacksmithing  or  carpentry  will  suffice  for  almost 
any  carelessness. 

12th.  No  danger  of  long  suspensions  of  work  on  account  of 
breakdowns. 

13th.  Has  no  bridge,  rod,  belt,  or  aDy  other  part  of  the  machine 
for  the  horses  to  step  over  every  turn,  like  all  other  field  Sweep 
Powers — a  great  advantage. 

14th.  Will  do  double  the  work  of  other  Sweep  Powers  with 
the  same  team. 

15th.  Will  do  more  work  with  the  same  team  than  any  Tread 
Power ,  and  is  much  more  safe  and  pleasant  for  the  horses. 

16th.  Is  the  loicest  priced  of  any  Power  in  the  market,  capable 
of  doing,  either,  an  equal  variety,  or  an  equal  amount,  of  work. 

Mr.  Wm.  D.  Schermerhorn,  of  Deerfield,  Oneida  county,  N. 
Y.,  says : 

January  18th,  1864. 

Your  Horse  Power  pleases  me  much.  I  can  saw,  in  the  same 
time  with  it,  more  wood  with  one  horse  than  I  could  with  two, 
using  any  other  Power  I  hare  ever  owned  or  tried.  With  rather 
a  small  horse  I  can  saw  from  twenty  to  twenty -five  cords  per  day 
with  a  drag  saw.  Expecting  much  from  the  Power,  yet  my  ex¬ 
pectations  were  not  over  half  what  I  have  realized,  especially 
when  I  commenced  using  a  circular  saw,  and  found  how  fast  and 
how  easily  I  could  saw,  using  only  two  small  horses.  I  believe 
this  new  Power  will  and  ought  to  coipe  into  general  use  for 
threshing  and  other  purposes. 

Mr.  John  Hook,  jr.,  of  Bridgewater,  Oneida  county,  writes  as 
follows,  under  date  of  August  30th,  1863 : 

“  I  have  been  threshing  with  the  Power  I  bought  of  you.  It 
works  splendidly.  I  can  thresh  and  clean  400  bushels  of  oats  per 
day,  with  two  horses,  and  do  it  with  ease.  Old  threshers  who 
have  been  here  to  see  it  work,  say  that  I  can  do  more  with  two 
horses  than  they  can  with  five,  on  the  old  Powers." 


Some  improvements,  in  the  way  of  a  heavier  and  a  hardened 
chain,  and  in  the  mode  of  running  the  chain,  and  some  other 
changes  in  the  Jack,  have  since  been  made  by  the  inventor,  in 
order  to  still  further  simplify  and  to  render  the  Power  practically 
perfect. 

UNPRECEDENTED  WITH  A  CIRCULAR  SAW. 

This  is  to  certify  that  during  the  middle  of  one  of  the  warmest, 
if  not  the  warmest  day  of  last  August,  with  no  wind  stirring,  and 
in  a  place  peculiarly  exposed  to  the  hottest  rays  of  the  sun,  one 
horse ,  with  Mr.  Perry’s  Horse  Power,  sawed  for  me  with  a  Cir¬ 
cular  Saw,  a  full  measured  Cord  of  large,  very  dry,  and  very  hard 
Maple  wood,  every  stick  twice  through,  in  just  fourteen  min¬ 
utes ,  as  timed  by  two  watches.  C.  R.  NEGUS, 

Pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church,  Newport 
Newport,  February  8th,  1864. 

A  CORD  IN  EIGHT  MINUTES  WITH  A  DRAG  SAW. 

At  a  Public  Trial  in  Newport,  a  cord  of  hard  wood  was  sawed 
in  eight  minutes,  and  8  cords  and  5%  feet  in  thirty -two  minutes 
with  ease ,  by  only  one  horse ,  including  the  time  occupied  in 
placing  two  additional  logs  on  the  log-way,  and  the  binding  of  the 
same  after  sawing  each  block,  and  all  stops,  as  timed  by  many 
watches,  and  measured  by  a  number  of  men.  A  more  detailed 
statement  of  this  extraordinary  performance,  signed  by  twenty- 
three  prominent  citizens  of  Newport  and  vicinity  will  be  furnish¬ 
ed  to  all  who  desire  it. 

PRICES. 

Increased  or  decreased  cost  of  material  and  labor  in  the  future 
will  probably  cause  a  corresponding  change  in  the  prices  given 
below.  At  present  the  price  for 

No.  1  is  fixed  at . $200 

No.  2  is  fixed  at .  I?5 

Drag  Saw  Attachment .  25 

Drag  Saw  (filed) .  10 

I.og  Way .  20 

Circular  Saw  (24  inch)  with  Table .  53 

(t  a  «  without  Table.  ...  19 

Catalogues  containing  a  full  description  of  the  machine  will  be 
sent  to  any  address  on  application.  Address 

E.  REMINGTON  &  SONS, 
Hion,  Herkimer  co.,  N.  Y. 
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TERMS,  PREMIUM  LIST,  &c. 


REDUCTION  OF  PRICE  IN  CLUBS! 


The  price  of  the  Genesee  Farmer  for  1S65  will  be :  To  single 
subscribers,  one  dollar;  in  clubs  of  five  and  Upwards,  eighty 
cents  each. 

PREMIUMS!  PREMIUMS!  PREMIUMS! 

1.  To  every  person  sending  usyfve  subscribers  at  our  lowest 

dub  rates  of  eighty  cents  each,  we  will  send,  prepaid  by  mail,  a 
a  copy  of  the  Rural  Annual,  and  Horticultural  Directory  for 
1865.  25  cents. 

2.  To  every  person  sending  us  ten  subscribers  at  our  lowest 

club  rates  of  eighty  cents  each,  we  will  send  one  copy  of  the 
Genesee  Farmer  for  1865,  free,  and  also  a  copy  of  the  Rural 
Anivual  and  Horticultural  Directory  for  1865.  $1.00. 

3.  Te  every  person  sending fifteen  subscribers  at  our  lowest 

club  rates  of  eighty  cents  each,  we  will  send  a  free  copy  of  the 
Farmer  and  Rural  Annual  for  1865,  and  also  a  copy  of  Miner's 
Domestic  Poultry  Book ,  prepaid  by  mail.  $1.50. 

4.  To  every  person  sending  us  twenty  subscribers  at  eighty 

cents  each,  we  will  send  an  extra  copy  of  the  Farmer  and  Rural 
Annual,  and  also  a  copy  of  Emerson  &  Flint’s  Manual  of  Agri¬ 
culture  (a  most  excellent  work);  or,  if  preferred,  a  copy  of 
Rodgers'  Scientific  Agriculture.  $1.75. 

5.  To  every  person  sending  us  twenty-five  subscribers  at 

eighty  cents  each,  we  will  send  an  extra  copy  of  the  Farmer  and 
Rural  Annual,  and  also  a  copy  of  Everybody's  Lawyer ,  or  the 
Horse  and  his  Diseases.  $2.50. 

6.  To  every  person  sending  us  thirty  subscribers  at  eighty 

cents  each,  we  will  send  an  extra  copy  of  the  Farmer  and  Rural 
Aivnual,  and  also  a  complete  set  of  the  Rural  Annual  and 
Horticultural  Directory  for  1856-7-S-9-’60-’61-'G2-’63  and  ’64- 
nine  volumes.  $3.25. 

7.  To  every  person  sending  us  forty  subscribers  at  eighty 

cents  each,  we  will  send  a  complete  set  of  the  Genesee  Farmer 
for  the  years  1860-’61-62-’63  and  ’64,  handsomely  bound,  with 
complete  index,  title  page,  &c. ;  and  -also  a  complete  set  of  the 
Rural  Annual  and  Horticultural  Directory  for  the  years 
1856-7-8-9-60- 61-62  and  ’63,  handsomely  bound  in  two  vol¬ 
umes.  $7.50. 

8.  To  every  person  sending  us  sixty  subscribers  at  eighty 

cents  each,  we  will  send  an  extra  copy  of  the  Farmer  and  Rural 
Annual,  and  also  one  of  Doty's  Celebrated  Washing  Machines, 
the  best  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  It  will  be  sent  by  ex¬ 
press  free  of  charge.  This  is  a  premium  offered  especially  for 
the  benefit  of  farmers’  wives  and  daughters.  A  more  useful 
present  can  not  be  found.  $15.00. 

X  Twenty-five  Cent  Premium  to  every  Sub¬ 
scriber. 

In  clubs  of  five  and  upwards,  tine  Genesee  Farmer  for  1865,  and 
he  Rural  Annual  and  Horticultural  Directory  for  1865,  will 
,e  sent  together  for  one  dollar. 

The  premiums  offered  above  will  also  be  sent  to  those  forming 
■clubs  of  the  Farmer  and  Rural  Animal  together. 

The  postage  on  the  Genesee  Farmer  to  single  subscribers  is 
•  velve  cents  a- year.  Being  a  monthly  journal,  however,  the 
:  ostoffice  Department  allows  it  to  be  sent  in  packages  to  one  ad- 
•ess  at  the  rate  of  four  cents  a  year.  This  is  another  induce- 
,ent  to  form  clubs. 

Money  may  be  sent  by  mail  at  the  risk  of  the  publisher.  If 
&  papers  do  not  come  by  return  mail,  write  again,  so  that  if  the 
oney  is  lost,  the  matter  may  be  investigated  at  once.  Address 

JOSEPH  MA 1115 IS, 

p  ublisher  and  Proprietor  Genesee  Farmer  and  Rural  Annual, 
December  1, 1864.  Eochester,  17.  Y. 


Babbittoniah_  Penmanship. 

THIS  SCIENTIFIC  and  SELF-TEACHING  svstem.  which  is 
being  ordered  by  the  thousand  and  sent  to  every  part  of  the . 
Union,  consists  of  nearly  one  hundred  copies  on  self-explaining 
card-board  copy  slips,  and  will  guide  the  learner  to  an  elegant 
command  of  the  pen  without  schools  or  teachers.  Terms,  post¬ 
paid  to  all  parts  of  the  Union,  $1.50.  Terms  to  Teachers  and 
Clergymen,  $1. 

“The  Babbittonian  system  of  Penmanship  is  splendid.” — J.  H. 
Myers,  Spencerian  Penman. 

“It  is  chaste  and  beautiful.” — New  York  Evangelist. 

“  The  most  scientific  and  beautiful  of  systems.  An  editor  of 
a  religious  journal  has  called  it  magnificent,  and  worth  $5  instead 
of  $1.50.” — Journal  and  Messenger. 

“  Babbittonian  Penmanship  is  far  in  advance  of  all  other  sys¬ 
tems.  1st.  It  is  more  scientific.  2d.  It  gives  a  more  complete 
elementary  discipline.  3d.  It  is  more  beautiful.  4th.  It  is  more 
practical.”— R.  M.  Boggs,  formerly  Spencerian  Penman. 
“Admirably  adapted  to  the  end  in  view.” — N.  Y.  Observer. 

The  system  is  unequaled  for  use  of  schools  as  well  as  private 
learners,  great  reduction ’being  made.  Splendid  terms  offered 
to  Agents.  A  fine 

GOLD  MEDAL 

offered  to  the  best  Babbittonian  Penman,  and  another  for  the  best 
improvement  from  Babbittonian  copies. 

(£Sr=  Send  for  Circular,  or  forward  money  for  Penmanship  to 
BABBITT  &  WILT,  Principals  of  Miami  Commercial 
College ,  Dayton,  Ohio.  dcc’64tf 

Pear  Seed — Pear  Seed, 


J.  M.  THORBURM  &  CO., 

15  Joint  street,  New  York, 

OFFEB  OF  GROWTH  OF  1864  I 

Pear  Seed . $  100  lbs.,  $275;  $  By.  $4.00 

Apple  Seed . $  bushel,  $3;  per  quart,  50 

Quince  Seed . lb.,  3.00 

Strawberry  Seed . .  .8  varieties,  each,  $  oz.,  3.00 

Black  Mazzard  Cherry  Pits . .^}  bushel  $12;  per  quart,  60 

Mahaleb  Cherry  Pits . lb.,  1.50 

Plum  Pits — . . $  bushel,  $5 ;  $  quart,  40 

Peach  Pits . $  bushel,  $2;  quart,  10 

ALSO, 

Buckthorn  Seed . •. . $  lb.,  $1.00 

Elm  Seed . lb.,  8.00 

Norway  Maple  Seed . lb.,  3.50 

American  Arbor  Yitite  Seed . . $2  lb.,  8.00 

Clematis  Azurea  Grandiflora,  Ac.,  fine  mixture . ^9  oz.,  1.50 

Yiburpum  Lantanoides . lb.,  4.00 

Magnolia  Acuminata .  lb.,  3.00 

Acer  Pseudo-Platanus . lb.,  1.00 

J.  M.  THOEBUEN  &  CO.,  Seedsmen, 

15  John-st.,  New  York. 

SEIF”  This  year’s  Seeds  of  Norway  Spruce,  Scotch  Fir,  Aus¬ 
trian  and  Cembrian  Pine,  Larch  and  Silver  Spruce,  Ac.,  wilt  be 
ready  the  middle  of  December.  declt 

50,000  Peach  Trees  for  Sale. 
PEACH  PSTY8. 

PEACH  PITTS  gathered  with  care  from  the  southern  coun¬ 
ties  of  Maryland  and  eastern  shore  of  Virginia.  These 
Pitts  are  from  the  native  stock,  and  are  free  from  the  diseases 
that  our  northern  trees  are  liable  to,  and  for  sale  at  the  Seed 
Store  of  C.  B.  E OGEES, 

declt  133  Market  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

a  rpHE  HUMAN  FACE  DIVINE.”  A  New  System  of  Phys- 
I  iognomy — Eyes, Ears,  Nose,  Lips,  Mouth,  l!ea<J.  Hair, 

Hands,  Feet,  Skin,  with  all  “  Signs  of  Character,”  and  How 
to  Read  Them ,  given  in  the 

PHEENOLOGICAL  JOUENAL  and  LIFE  ILLUSTEATED 
for  1865.  S.  E.  WELLS,  Editor.  Portraits  of  Eemarkahle  Men, 
in  every  calling,  illustrating  different  Phases  of  Human  Charac¬ 
ter,  the  sane  and  the  insane,  the  virtuous  and  the  vicious — 
Physiognomy,  Ethnology,  Phrenology,  Psychology,  Ac.,  in 
each  number.  New  Volume,  41st,  for  1S65.  Monthly.  Only  $2 
a  year.  “  Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe.”  Sample  numbers  by  ■ 
first  post,  20  cents.  Please  address  Messrs.  FOWLEE  A  WELLS, 
389  Broadway,  New  York.  _ doc4t 

ANTED, — Sewing  Machine  Agents!  Everywhere,  to 
introduce  the  new  Shaio  d;  Clark  Family  Serving  Ma¬ 
chine,  the  only  low  price  machine  in  the  country  which  is  licens¬ 
ed  by  Grover  A  Baker,  Wheeler  A  Wilson,  Howe.  Singer  A 
and  Bachelder.  Salery  and  expenses,  or  large  commissions  al¬ 
lowed.  All. other  Machines  now  sold  for  less  than  forty  dollars 
each  are  infringements,  and  the  seller  and  user  liable.  Illustra¬ 
ted  circulars  sent  free.  Address,  SHAW  A  CLAEK,  Birideford, 
Maine.  ^  f  \  ..  .  decAt 
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